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I  WHO  sit  down  to  write  this  paper, 
ftnd  the  reader  who  takes  it  up  to 
perose  it,  are  both  living,  active, 
thiTilnng  beings.  We  know  what 
we  mean  bj  the  assertion — so  long 
as  we  make  it  in  the  ordinary  sense 
— that  our  limbs  perform  certain 
actions,  that  our  senses  inform  of 
what  is  goms  on  around  us,  and 
that  our  minds  take  cognisance  of 
these  events,  can  draw  conclusions 
from  them,  and  can  even  form 
abstract  ideas  concerning  the  past 
>uid  the  future,  and  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  various  forces  at 
work  around  us.  So  far  ail  is 
(dear ;  but  when  we  ask  how  we  do 
tiiis,  we  are  brought  to  a  halt.  We 
know  that  we  are  conscious  beings; 
but  why  or  how  we  are  so  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  materialist  says  that  this 
consciousness  is  the  result  of  our 
bodily  organisation,  arising  out  of 
it  as  a  result  of  vibrations  of  the 
molecules  of  the  brain ;  and  he  can 
indeed  show  that  these  two  pheno- 
mena are  always  connected,  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes.  But  here 
his  evidence  ceases  ;  he  cannot 
suggest,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has 
so  ably  pointed  out,  how  mole- 
cular action  can  produce  conscious- 
ness, any  more  than  we  can  explain 
the  converse  of  the  problem,  namely, 


by  what  lever  consciousness  can 
move  molecules  of  matter. 

Automatic  actions  may  indeed 
be  accounted  for  by  assuming  them 
to  be  the  results  of  known  physical 
forces  (always  provided  that  the 
investigator  admits  the  origin  and 
essence  of  these  forces  to  be  un> 
known  to  him)  ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  cross  the  gulf 
which  separates  such  actions  ^om 
that  mental  consciousness  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  foresee, 
control,  and  bend  to  his  use  aU  the 
machinery  of  inorganic  nature. 

Pure  materialism,  in  fact,  is  so 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  facts- 
of  human  life,  that  it  has  never 
taken  any  great  hold  upon  the 
world.  Though  maintained  by 
isolated  thinkers,  it  has  always 
failed  to  conquer  the  general  in- 
stincts of  mankind.  Man  sees  and 
feels  that  his  own  consciousness 
is  the  fact  of  which  he  has  more 
certaintv  than  of  any  other ;  and, 
after  au  explanations  given  of  the 
modes  of  expression  of  this  con- 
sciousness, he  still  falls  back  upon 
the  inquiry,  "  whence  is  this  sense 
of  personal  identity,  and  what  is- 
its  nature  and  its  destiny  P" 

The  spiritualist  attempts  to* 
answer  this  question  in  a  dif- 
ferent   manner    from    the    mate- 
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riaJist.  He  takes  consciousness 
as  a  foct  not  explained  by  anj 
amount  or  combinations  of  mole- 
cular action,  and  therefore  looks 
upon  it  as  the  result  of  a  power 
quite  as  real  and  manifest  as  the 
lorces  which  underlie  matter ;  and 
he  conoeiyes  of  it  as  being  received 
from  the  First  Cause  of  all  things 
bj  a  different  channel,  and  not 
through  the  properties  of  material 
substajice.  In  a  word,  he  assumes 
that  man  has  a  dual  nature,  con- 
sisting of  a  soul  or  spirit  united  to 
a    bodily  organism ;    and    in  the 

Csent  state  of  our  knowledge  he 
so  far  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment that  by  his  assimiption  he 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  human 
action,  which  the  materialist  con- 
fessedly  does  not. 

But  when  the  spiritualist  tries  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  nature 
of  soul  or  spirit,  he  too  is  at  fault, 
for  he  has  no  facts  upon  which  to 
found  a  theory.  He  sees  the  ac- 
tion of  consciousness  and  will-power 
during  the  life  of  an  individual,  but 
he  has  no  due  to  its  existence 
^before  that  being  came  into  life, 
nor  after  it  leaves  it :  unless  indeed 
he  admits  the  evidence  of  appari- 
tions and  similar  phenomena, 
which,  for  the  present  at  least, 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  world 
at  large  as  a  basis  of  argument. 

He  can  therefore  only  postulate 
all  possible  sources  of  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  test  these  by  what  he 
knows  of  its  action  and  expression 
in  a  living  being ;  and,  speculative 
as  this  must  necessarily  be,  vet 
every  advance  in  physiological 
knowledge,  by  defining  and  formu- 
lating the  mechanical  action  of  the 
body,  makes  the  tests  more  severe, 
and  helps  us  to  eliminate  error, 
though  not  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
conclusion. 

Three  clear  and  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  origin  of  the  soul  have 
been  held,  not  only  by  different 
religious  sects,    but    even  within 


the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church 
itself. 

1.  That  the  soul  is  created  ex- 
pressly by  the  Deity  for  each  new 
Dody,  and  is  joined  to  it  at  or 
previous  to  birtn. 

2.  That  souls,  or  vital  principles, 
have  existed  from  the  beginning  of 
all  things,  and  have  passed  succes- 
sively through  many  bodily  forms, 
being  released  from  an  organisation 
at  its  dissolution  only  to  enter  after 
a  time  into  another  and  newly-born 
creature. 

3.  That  the  germ,  or  breath,  of 
vital  power  is  inherited  from  the 
parents,  in  like  manner  as  the 
t)odily  germ  which  gives  rise  to  the 
or^nism. 

The  first  of  these  theories,  or 
creationism,  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally held  in  Christian  countries 
since  the  fourth  century,  and  is  so 
knit  up  with  all  existing  ideas,  as 
to  blind  the  majority  of  people  to 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
which  lie  in  its  path.  Thus,  if  a 
soul  is  created  expressly  by  the 
Deity  for  each  body  that  is  pre- 
pared for  its  reception,  such  a  crea- 
tion depends  upon  the  caprice  of  any 
two  human  beings,  male  and  female ; 
and  this  without  any  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  such  a  birth.  Incases" 
where  natural  or  social  laws  are 
violently  infringed,  and  children 
are  bom,  the  fruits  of  ignorance  or 
vice,  to  suffer  life-long  bodily  or 
mental  misery,  we  cannot  escape, 
luider  the  theory  of  soul-creation, 
from  making  God  a  partner  in  the 
act. 

Again,  if  souls  come  direct  from 
the  hand  of  the  Deity,  whatever 
imperfections  their  finite  condition 
might  impose  upon  them,  they 
must  at  least  be  pure.  From 
whence  then  come  the  vicious  ten^ 
dencies,  the  soul  maladies,  the  so- 
called  original  sin,  which  we  trace 
through  succeeding  generations? 
It  was  this  difficulty  of  original 
sin  which  caused  St.  Augustine  to 
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lean  towards  the  doctrine  of  Tra- 
dncianism.  "  If  souls  are  new," 
he  writes  to  St.  Jerome,  "  tell  me 
in  what  place,  in  what  waj,  and  at 
what  time  thej  can  have  contracted 
culpability,  so  that  jou  do  not 
make  either  God,  or  some  nature 
not  created  by  €k>d,  the  author  of 
their  sin.  I  acknowledge  I  can 
find  no  such  solution,  if  the  souls 
of  children  are  so  new  that  they 
are  in  no  way  the  result  of  propa- 
gation." 

If,  scared    by   this    conclusion, 
we  attempt  to  consider  the  soul 
as  merely  an   animating    breath, 
Teceiving  all  its  impressions  from 
the  body,  then  we  not  only  divest 
it  of  its  guiding  power,  and  virtu- 
ally side  with  the  materialist,  but 
we  are  involved  in  this  difficulty, 
that  the  soul  must  inevitably  lose 
by  its  passage  through  the  world, 
entering    it    pure    and  undefiled, 
leaving  it   soiled,  diHfigured,  and 
sin-stained;  and  this  again  must 
be  the  work  of  the  Deity,  who  sent 
it  here  to  undergo  these  pains  and 
defilements.        Most      thoughtful 
minds  will  pause  before  accepting 
a  theory  which  involves  such  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity,  and  will  ex- 
claim with  St.  Augustine :  "  Tell 
me,  I  conjure  you,  what  I  am  to 
teach;  teach  me  what    I  am  to 
believe ;   and  tell  me,  if  souls  are 
created  specially  for  those  that  are 
bora  every  day,  how  the  souls  of 
little  children   can  sin  ...  .  and, 
if  thev  are  innocent,  by  what  justice 
bag  the  Creator  entangled  them  in 
the  sin  of  others  by  putting  them 
into    members    previously    gene- 
rated?"—and  they    will    feel  the 
necessity  of  striving  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  shall  not 
be  open  to  such  grave  accusations. 
Such  a  theory  offers  itself  in  the 
Eastern    doctrine    of   metempsv- 
ehosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls. 
Tliis  creed,  as  Rx)f.   Knight  re- 
Diarks  (Fortnightly  Review,    Sept. 
1878),  appears  as  one  of  the  earliest 


beliefs  of  the  human  mind,  *'  and 
remains  the  creed  of  millions  at 
the  present  day.  The  Egyptians 
believed  it,  and  the  peoples  of  India 
believe  it  still.  Plato  taught  it; 
and,  though  the  early  Christian 
Church  held  aloof  from  it,  yet  some 
of  the  Fathers  inclined  towards  it, 
and  Origen  openly  adopted  it. 
Even  modem  philosophers  have 
been  favourably  disposed  towards 
it ;  and  it  is  somewhat  startling  to 
find  David  Hume  pronouncing  it  to 
be  **  the  only  system  of  immortal- 
ity that  philosophy  can  listen  to." 

Indeed,  absurd  and  degrading 
as  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
appears  at  first  sight  to  those 
accustomed  to  view  the  soul  as  a 
direct  emanation  from  the  Deity, 
it  yet  grows  upon  the  mind  more 
and  more  as  its  scheme  is  unfolded ; 
and  during  its  long  development 
among  Eastern  nations  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  explain  aU  the 
many  anomalies  of  human  nature. 

It  avoids  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  Deity  directly  responsible  for 
the  entrance  of  souls  into  this 
world,  for  it  supposes  existences  to 
be  wandering  m  space,  and  to 
enter,  according  to  their  nature, 
into  bodies  fitted  for  them;  and 
thus  the  miserably  constituted  child 
is  animated  by  a  spirit  who  in  this 
way  expiates  the  evils  of  a  past 
life.  It  supposes,  too,  that  this 
expiation  may,  if  properly  utilised, 
purify  and  improve  the  spirit, 
which  would  thus  benefit  by  the 
passage  through  this  life,  and 
leave  it  better  than  when  it 
entered  it.  By  this  explanation 
metempsychosis  accounts,  as  Mr. 
Knight  points  out,  for  the  ap- 
parent moral  anomalies  of  the 
present  world,  by  linking  them 
with  the  errors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  virtues  on  the  other,  of  a 
past  existence;  nor  is  the  justice 
of  such  retribution  or  reward 
really  impaired  by  the  fsLCt  that 
the  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  lost 
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all  consciousness  of  its  former  sin, 
because  we  see  that  this  happens 
even  in  otir  present  existence— we 
often  sufEer  in  age  for  the  faults  or 
mistakes  of  childhood  long  since 
forgotten.  Lastly,  this  doctrine 
also  disposes  of  a  difficulty  felt 
very  strongly  by  many  people,  of 
the  constant  increase  of  individual 
existences  within  the  universe. 
This  increase  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  creationism 
or  Traducianism,  if  the  individual 
soul  is  assumed  to  be  immortal; 
whereas  metempsychosis,  starting 
with  a  certain  number  of  souls, 
supposes  them  to  undergo  endless 
transmutations,  while  the  amount 
of  spiritual  existence  remains  a 
fixed  and  constant  quantity. 

Thus  far  metempsychosis  appears 
to  harmonise  well  with  the  facts 
and  theories  of  modem  science. 
But  when  we  begin  to  test  it  by 
the  wonderful  facts  of  inheritance 
which  have  lately  been  so  care- 
fully investigated  by  the  light  of 
the  theory  of  evolution,  then  the 
weakness  of  this  doctrine  becomes 
apparent. 

So  long  as  all  the  different 
species  of  living  beings  were  sup- 
posed to  be  separate  creations, 
formed  according  to  rigid  and 
fbced  types,  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  small  variations  in 
physical  structure  inherited  from 
parent  to  child,  and  still  less  to 
those  mental  and  physical  qualities 
which  are  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  a  resemblance  to  a 
remote  ancestor,  or  an  unusual 
development  of  animal  propensities 
in  a  human  being,  should  suggest 
to  primitive  minds  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  a  departed 
hero,  or  of  an  animal  spirit  in  cases 
where  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  or 
the  physical  courage  of  the  lion 
Eeem  to  exhibit  themselves. 

Such  resemblances,  however,  to- 
gether with  others  far  more  subtle 


to  be  traced  in  the  fiercer  passions 
of  human  nature,  find  a  ready  and 
reasonable  explanation  without 
going  beyond  this  life,  when  we 
recognise  that,  from  a  long  line 
of  animal  and  savage  ancestry, 
inherited  feelings  survive  in  us 
totally  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  civilisation ;  and 
are  only  being  slowly  crushed  out 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  just 
as  hothouse  vines,  in  spite  of 
the  gardener's  pains  to  bind  them 
up  and  support  eveiy  new  shoot 
without  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion on  its  own  part,  continue 
to  dissipate  a  portion  of  their 
strength  in  the  putting  forth  of 
perfectly  useless  tendrils,  which  in 
the  ages  of  wild  growth  were  like 
hands  necessary  to  cling  with. 

Thus,  if  we  assume  that  the 
whole  of  our  being  at  birth  is  the 
result  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
experiences  of  all  who  have  gone 
before  us,  the  necessity  of  a  pre- 
vious existence  to  account  for  the 
peculiarities  and  weakness  of  our 
nature  ceases  to  exist.  We  have  a 
natural  explanation,  and  need  not 
seek  an  imaginary  one. 

The  case  is,  however,  much 
stronger  even  than  this.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  metempsychosist 
can  account  for  the  possibility  of 
harmonious  co-operation  between 
a  body  inherited  from  earthly  pa- 
rents, and  a  soul  already  possessed 
of  definite  qualities,  is  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  soul  chooses  a  body 
in  close  affinity  with  its  own 
nature,  and  therefore  tends  to 
keep  up  the  outward  semblance  of 
inherited  bias.  Thus,  for  example, 
while  the  spirit  of  a  thief  will 
seek  out  the  child  of  low-natured 
parents,  the  highly  gifted  nature 
will  enter  into  a  delicately  and 
highly  developed  organism. 

%ut  this  argument  tells  most 
heavily  against  its  advocate  exactly 
in  those  cases  upon  which  he 
most  relies  to  prove  his  position. 
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sndi    as,  for    example,    when    a 
great  mosician  or  mathematician 
is  bom   of    apparently   common- 
place    parents.       Sacb      sudden 
sports  of  natore  are  the   delight 
of  the  re-incamationist ;  he  points 
triomphantlj  to  the  utter  absence 
of  musical  capacity  or  mathema- 
tical   power    m    the    immediate 
ancestors  of  the  celebrated  man, 
and  asks  how  any  theory  of  inheri- 
tance can  account  for  this  gifted 
soul,  which,  according  to  him,  has 
been  developed  in  a  previous  exis- 
tence, and  has  taken  possession  of 
the  body.    But  he  is  m  the  follow- 
ing dilemma:  If,  according  to  him, 
and  as  we   are    all    prepared  to 
admit,  a  spirit  must  nnd  a   con- 
genial body  in  which  to  act,  then 
by  some  means  the  lissom  fin^r, 
the  delicate    ear,  the    musically- 
sensitive  brain — or,  in  the  case  of 
the  mathematician,  the  brain-capa- 
city for  abstract  reasoning — must 
have  been  prepared  in  the  uncon- 
scious infant.     How  has  this  been 
done?      He  may  reply  that    the 
spirit  enters   gradually  from    the 
moment  of  conception,  ^d  moulds 
the  body  to  its  purpose.    But  this 
is  in  direct  contrs^ction  to  the 
striking  facts  of  inheritance  in  all 
'  ordinary  cases,  which  prove  that 
the  germs  of  capacity  must  be  and 
are  passed  on  from  the  parent ;  for 
the  metempsychosist  has  already 
denied  that  the  parents  are  gifted 
in  the    necessary    direction,    and 
indeed  this   assertion  forms    the 
basis  of  his  argument.    In  a  word, 
he   cannot   adopt  one   theory   or 
another  according  as   it  suits  his 
purpose.     Either  the  soul  entering 
at  conception  moulds  the  body  to 
its  own  nature,  and  then  inheri- 
tance goes  for  nothing,  and  genius 
is  in  the  pre-existing  soul ;   or  the 
germs   of  capacity   are  inherited, 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  an 
individuality  entering  from  with- 
ont. 
To  the  evolutionist,  on  the  con- 


trary,   who    considers     that    the 
bodily  organs  have  been  developed 
pari   pcuau   with    the    musical  or 
mathematical    soul    from    power 
accumulated   during  past  genera- 
tions, such  apparently  spontoneous 
developments  of  gemus  present  no 
real  difficulty.     Every  student  of 
nature  knows  how  complicated  are 
the  factors  involved  in  the  expla- 
nation of    the   simplest    physical 
facts ;  and  in  a  human  bemg,  the 
descendant    of    countless   genera- 
tions of  ancestors,  and  inheriting 
germs  of  almost  infinite  varieties 
of  capacity  in  different  degree,  we 
cannot  expect  to  trace  the  source  of 
all  effects  ;*  any  more  than  we  can 
explain    the  curious  strength    of 
atavism  which  causes  a  slaty-blue 
pigeon  to  appear  occasionally  as  the 
offspring  01  breeds  having  in  them 
no  trace  of  this  type  of  bird.     This 
would  appear  like  a  new  creation, 
if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
original    blue    rock-piffeon    from 
which  the  various  breeds  have  de- 
scended ;  and,  if  we  were  equallv 
informed  as  to  the  original  stocK 
and  various  developments  of  the 
human  race,  many  apparently  new 
varieties  might  doubtless  be  traced 
to  their  natural  startins-point. 

Neither  must  we  forget  that 
two  natures  are  blended  in  the 
production  of  every  living  being, 
and  that  previous  to  experience  it 
is  as  impossible  to  predict  what 
neutralising  or  strengthening 
effects  may  thus  be  produced,  as 
it  is  to  foresee  the  nature  of  the 
reaction  of  certain  chemicals  which 
have  never  before  been  tested. 

A  striking  warning  as  to  our 
ignorance  upon  this  subject  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton's 
investigations  into  the  similarity 
and  dissimilarity  of  twins  in  face 
and  disposition.  He  shows  that 
when  the  two  children  are  con- 
tained in  separate  sacs,  and  are 
therefore  clearly  the  result  of 
separate    ova,    they    present    the 
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ordinary  amount  of  likeness  of 
children  of  the  same  family.  But 
when  both  children  are  contained 
in  one  sac,  arising  probably  from 
two  germinal  spots  in  the  same 
oviun,  they  are  invariably  of  the 
same  sex,  and  are  either  exceed- 
ingly alike  in  body  and  mind,  or  so 
absolutely  amlike,  with  startling 
differences  in  complexion,  feature, 
and  disposition,  as  to  be  complex- 
mentary  the  one  to  the  other. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  causes 
which  lead  to  these  striking  facts — 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  discuss 
them  here* — ^the  facts  themselves 
show  how  remarkable  similarities 
or  dissimilarities  in  disposition  and 
feature  are  dependent  upon  purely 
natural  conditions.  And  if  we 
allow  the  whole  being  of  a  child  to 
be  inherited  from  his  parents,  the 
possible  combinations  are  so  infinite 
that  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  all  sudden  varieties  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  irrational, 
to  call  in  a  previously  developed 
soul  to  account  for  mental  charac- 
teristics. 

K  we  have  thus  fairly  disposed 
of  those  abnormal  cases  which  are 
the  stronghold  of  the  metempsy- 
chosist,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
cite  the  overwhelming  evidences  of 
marked  inheritance,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  which  tell  entirely 
against  him.  In  fact,  the  whole 
series  of  facts  which  were  incom- 
prehensible on  the  theory  of  soul 
creation,  and  which  drove  the 
ancients  into  the  theory  of  trans- 
migration, now  find  their  natural 
explanation  in  evolution,  as  a  com- 
pound of  mheritance  and  the 
accumulated  experiences  of  each 
new  individual.  Eeminiscence, 
ancestral  likeness,  race  characteris- 
tics, animal  passions,  the  struggle 
between  the  higher  good,  and  the 
lower  nature  in  which  mere  pro- 


pensities have  become  conscious 
evil  when  higher  possibilities  have 
been  developed  —  all  these  are 
explicable  on  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion ;  while  metempsychosis,  in  the 
light  of  modem  science,  is  less 
positively  overthrown  than  rendered 
totally  imnecessary,  in  accounting 
for  tie  modes  of  expression  of 
consciousness  as  exhibited  in  the 
present  life. 

There  remains,  however,  for  con- 
sideration, the  more  metaphysical 
aspect  of  the  justification  of  me- 
tempyschosis  upon  moral  grounds, 
and  "  as  the  only  system  of  immor- 
tality that  philosophy  can  listen 
to."  Its  claims  on  these  points 
can  best  be  discussed  by  compari- 
son with  the  third  doctrine,  that 
of  Traducianism  or  inheritance  of 
souls.  This  theory  was  held  imder 
various  forms  by  many  of  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Ter- 
tulHan  advocated  it ;  so  did  St. 
Gregory ;  and  St.Augustine  inclined 
towards  it,  as  offering  the  only 
feasible  explanation  of  an  inherited 
sinful  nature.  It  was  condemned, 
however,  by  the  Church,  as  imply- 
ing a  certain  materiality  of  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  still  more 
vehemently  repudiated  if  it  had 
been  allied  with  the  present  theory  of 
evolution,  which  has  put  in  such 
a  striking  light  the  community  in 
mental  and  moral  nature  between 
ourselves  and  animals.  But 
material  substance  in  the  light  of 
modem  science  assumes  a  totally 
new  aspect.  Force  or  energy  lies 
behind  all  matter,  and  is  the  only 
fact  which  we  can  recognise  ;  and 
it  has  been  well  said  that  the  only 
clue  we  have  to  the  origin  of  force 
is  in  our  own  will-power,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  most  rational 
conception  that  we  can  form  of 
force  acting  without  ourselves  is 


*  Puller  details  on  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  Joum.  of  the  Anthropological 
Inst.f  vol.  v.,  p.  337. 
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that  it  is  the  result  of  a  great 
unknown  Will  -  Power  or  First 
Cause. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  soul  is  material,  and  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earlier  forms 
of  creation,  is  indifferent  so  far  as 
its  source  is  concerned,  and  we 
need  not  fear  to  yield  to  the  abnost 
overwhelming  evidence  afforded  by 
inheritance  that  it  has  so  come  to 
ns.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  esta- 
blishing the  theory  of  Traducianism 
(for  it  presents  itself  at  once  as  the 
most  natural),  but  in  linking  it 
with  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

Mr.  Ejiight  has  well  said  that, 
"  if  the  human  race  has  been  gradu- 
ally evolved  out  of  a  prior  type,  we 
have,  as  regards  immortality,  only 
three  alternatives  to  choose  from : 
tttlier  the  whole  series  is  mortal, 
or  the  whole  is  immortal,  or  a  point 
iras  reached  when  inmiortality  was 
evolved."  The  mortality  of  the 
whole  series  is  maintained  by  two 
sets  of  thinkers,  namely,  the  mate- 
rialists on  the  one  hand,  who,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  are  unable 
to  account  for  consciousness  at  all ; 
and  on  the  other  those  who  believe 
in  the  absorption  of  the  vital 
principle  into  the  general  fund  at 
death.  With  these  last  we  shall 
deal  presently,  while  with  the 
materialists  we  have  already  joined 
iasue,  because  they  can  afford  no 
real  explanation  of  living  pheno- 
mena. There  remain,  therefore, 
two  alternatives ;  and  one  of 
these,  namely,  that  immortality  is 
evolved  out  of  mortality,  is,  as  Mr. 
Knight  points  out,  impossible, 
nnoe  the  one  is  separated  from  the 
other  "by  the  whole  diameter  of 
heing." 

Bat,  startling  as  it  may  seem, 
the  second  alternative,  that  the 
vhole  series  is  immortal,  is  quite  a 
tenable  position  (although  Mr. 
Knight  repudiates  it  without 
wgument),  and  one  which  may 
in  the  end  prove  to  be  true.     This 


— ^let  it  be  said  at  once — does 
not  imply,  as  many  people  seem  to 
imagine,  that  conscious  immortality 
extends  down  to  the  lowest  forms 
of  life :  this  would  be  absurd,  since 
consciousness,  so  far  as  we  know, 
does  not  thus  extend  even  in  the 
present  world.  The  theory  only 
miplies  that  the  power  or  principle 
which  we  call  "life,"  and  which 
produces  a  reaction  against  outward 
circumstances,  and  thus  a  constant 
change  of  parts,  building  up  what 
is  known  as  a  growing  organism,  is 
something  distinct  from  ordinary 
inorgamc  forces,  and  cannot  be 
converted  into  them. 

It  is  quite  scientific  to  assume  such 
apower,  since,  when  we  have  weighed 
and  measured  all  the  mechanical 
forces  of  the  body,  and  even  that 
which  is  expended  in  the  work  of 
the  brain,  we  obtain  no  clue  to 
the  power  which  combined  these 
forces  into  a  living  being,  and 
directs  them  in  accordance  with  its 
wants,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  something  behind  them 
which  we  call  life.  Now,  if  this 
life-principle  (which,  but  for  the 
confusion  attaching  to  the  word, 
would  be  most  conveniently  called 
"  spirit ")  exists,  we  must  sup- 
pose, on  the  theory  of  evolution, 
that  it  is  passed  on  from  flower  to 
seed,  from  animals  to  their  off- 
spring, from  parent  to  child,  and 
that  during  each  lifetime  it  draws 
in  fresh  supplies  from  the  general 
fund  of  sprit,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  material  body  takes  up  matter 
with  its  various  inherent  forces  to 
add  to  the  organism.  It  would 
thus  be  a  power  which  has  never 
localised  itself  in  so-called  material 
substance,  but  which  permeates  the 
organic  form,  in  the  same  way  as 
ether  is  supposed  to  pass  between 
the  grosser  atoms  of  matter.  And 
thus,  while  it  would  be  affected  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  body,  and  would 
also,  in  its  turn,  cause  vibrations 
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among  the  molecules,  yet  it  would 
be  in  no  way  dependent  upon  them 
for  its  existence,  but  only  for  its 
expression  in  the  material  world. 

And  here  we  should  have  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fitting  organs  for  the 
expression  of  inherent  tendencies. 
In  plants  the  wonderful  facts  of 
variation  and  inheritance  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  kind  of  "  habit " 
acquired  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Now,  in  the  inorganic  forces 
we  have  no  sign  of  habit  induced 
by  experience,  nor  passed  on  in 
the  material  substance.  Crystals 
do  not  develope  new  qualities,  nor 
can  we  find  any  change  in  their 
mode  of  growth  from  the  earliest 
geological  age  up  to  the  present 
time. 

But  in  the  lowest  plant-life  this 
**  habit "  exists.  Together  with  the 
power  of  working  up  inorganic 
matter  into  organic  structure,  we 
have  the  first  indications  of  this 
possibility  of  passing  on  to  the 
next  generation  experience  ac- 
cumulated in  the  living  organism. 
And  this  principle  is  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  particles  of  matter 
themselves ;  for,  once  let  the  body 
return  to  the  inorganic  state,  and 
it  is  lost  forthwith  and  for  ever. 
Neither  the  organic  form  nor  its 
characteristics  can  spring  up  again 
from  the  materials  (as  a  crystal 
does  after  it  has  been  dissolved), 
until  the  inorganic  particles  have 
been  again  absorbed  into  a  living 
being.  Nor  would  this  argument 
be  touched  even  if  the  facts  of 
spontaneous  generation  were  clearly 
established :  for  the  possibility  of 
causing  the  life-principle  to  act 
upon  particles  in  certain  combina- 
tions  is  conceivable ;  but,  if  the 
properties  were  inherent  in  the 
particles  themselves,  then,  instead 
of  the  lowest  forms,  we  ought  to 
have  in  spontaneous  generation 
development  of  the  highest  kind. 
The     impression,     therefore,     of 


"  habits  "  must,  so  far  as  we  can 
argue,  be  not  upon  the  material, 
but  upon  the  life-force  permeating 
the  organism.  We  have  striking 
ppoof  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
consciousness  appears  gradually, 
so  that  we  scarcely  know  where  it 
begins  in  the  animals,  and  yet  U 
is  in  no  way  explained  by  mere 
molectdar  action. 

If,  then,  we  can  conceive  per- 
manent impressions  accumulating 
through  countless  generations  of 
animals,  leading  to  developed  in- 
stincts, emotions,  and  passions,  and 
thus  on  to  the  complex  nature 
of  man,  who  through  savage  life 
gains  new  experiences;  then  the 
upward  struggle,  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties and  pain,  finds  an  explana- 
tion and  a  moral  justification.  If 
any  creature  existed  in  this  life 
so  well  adapted  for  its  circum- 
stances, and  so  completely  in  har- 
mony with  its  environment,  that  it 
never  experienced  dissatisfaction, 
but,  without  any  effort  of  its  own, 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  content- 
ment, that  (areature  might  not  suf- 
fer, but  it  would  also  not  progress. 
Where  it  suffers  or  feels  dissatis- 
faction, it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
its  life,  and  by  its  struggles  to  be- 
come so  it  developes  powers  and 
characteristics  which  form  its  indi- 
viduality. So  far  as  these  are 
successful,  through  being  made  in 
a  right  direction,  they  become 
permanent  and  afford  it  satisfac- 
tion. So  far  as  they  are  in  a  wrong 
direction,  they  can  exist  only 
for  a  time  (even  if  that  time  be 
much  prolonged) ;  for  in  the  course 
of  succeeding  generations  they 
must  become  eradicated  in  the  race 
by  natural  selection,  and  in  the 
individual  by  experience,  if  we 
assume  it  to  exist  indefinitely. 

Thus,  although  every  newly- 
born  individual  comes  into  life 
with  good  and  evil  tendencies,  yet, 
as  in  every  case  it  must  gain  eome 
experience,  and  move  at  least  in  $ome 
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degree  in  the  right  direction  (since 
otherwise  it  would  soon  cease  to 
•exiBt),  it  fititfi  at  the  end  of  life 
liftTe  gained  something  in  its 
passage  through  the  world. 

Bat  now  what  as  to  inunor- 
t^ity?  Science  has  amply  proyed 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
destmction  of  force  in  our  portion 
of  the  universe;  and  if,  as  we 
haye  assumed,  life-force  comes  by 
a  different  channel,  and  is  not 
•oonyertible  into  material  forces, 
then  there  is  nothing  in  the  dis- 
ijolution  of  the  body  to  affect  it, 
except  as  regards  this  present 
world.  True,  we  might  assume 
that  at  death  each  indiyidual  por- 
tion of  the  life-principle  went  back 
to  the  general  fund;  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  experiences  of  this 
life  have  developed  characteristics 
in  this  principle,  and  it  must 
go  back  with  those  impressions 
which  have  modified  it  during 
its  gradual  deyelopment  in  the 
body.  In  this  an  organic  being 
differs  from  inorganic  bodies,  such 
as  a  drop  of  water  or  a  grain 
of  sand.  These  have  no  different 
properties,  whether  they  stand 
alone  or  are  absorbed  into  the 
general  mass.  Even  in  lower  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  indivi- 
duality may  be  said  to  be  very 
feeble,  and  we  are  so  profoundly 
ignorant  as  to  questions  of 
sensation  among  the  less  highly 
developed  animals,  that  we  have 
no  means  of  saying  whether  their 
individuality  is  a  conscious  indi- 
viduality or  not.  But  in  ourselves 
and  in  the  higher  animals  this 
-consciousness,  and  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility attending  it,  have  as 
certainly  been  developed,  as  a 
backbone  has  been  developed  in 
*11  vertebrata,  though  they  are 
descended  from  invertebrata  in 
whom  it  was  wanting.  And  since 
such  development  of  consciousness 
has  taken  place  originally,  not  in 
the  material  of  the  organism,  but 


in  the  life  which  permeates  it  (for 
in  it  alone  is  it  possible  to  find 
the  motive  power  for  variation  in 
the  organism),  there  is  nothing  in 
the  destruction  of  the  body  which 
can  destroy  this  characteristic. 

The  spiritual  evolutionist,  there- 
fore, adopting  Traducianism,  may 
come  to  look  upon  the  life-principle 
as  gradually  individualising  itself, 
and  going  back  with  certain  qualities 
impressed  upon  it,  to  carry  on  in  a 
future  existence  the  development 
of  its  powers,  whatever  these  may 
be;  and  we  have  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  there  may  not  be  as 
much  need  for  various  grades  of 
life  elsewhere,  in  a  future  existence, 
as  there  is  here.  Moreover,  since 
one  of  the  special  developments  in 
man  and  the  higher  animals  is 
consciousness,  it  would  be  an 
actual  destruction  of  an  active  prin- 
ciple, in  a  universe  where  nothing 
is  destroyed,  if  the  power  of  con- 
sciousness once  developed  were  to 
cease. 

To  this  theory  of  individualisa- 
tion  of  the  life-force  the  physicist 
may  no  doubt  reply  that  the  balance 
of  forces  in  the  universe  must  be 
equal,  and  that  this  continuous 
individualisation  will  tend  to  an 
undue  predominance  of  the  living 
principle  over  the  inorganic  forces. 
But  in  all  such  speculations  it  will 
be  found  that  the  reasoner  makes  a 
kind  of  mental  picture  of  an  exact 
quantity  of  each  force.  If  he  will 
try  for  a  moment  to  realise  an 
infinite  quantity  of  each  force  in  an 
infinite  imiverse  (and  all  allow  we 
can  conceive  of  no  limit),  he  will 
find  that  there  can  in  this  case  be 
no  balancing  of  forces.  If  force  is 
infinite,  every  form  of  it  can  in- 
crease to  infinity  without  encroach- 
ing upon  another. 

Thus  the  constant  individualisa- 
tion of  spirit  seems  to  be  an 
equally  tenable  hypothesis  with 
tluit  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  souls 
appearing  again  and   again  upon 
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the  earth,  and  as  an  hypothesis  it 
has  these  great  advantages :  it  does 
not  require  that  the  old  weary 
round  should  be  trodden  agam 
and  again,  nor  that  the  happy 
reminiscences  of  our  life  (which 
always  outlive  the  unhappy  ones, 
because  we  are  constantly  recalling 
them)  should  pass  from  us  when 
we  go  on  to  another.  It  does  not 
harrow  the  unfortunate  mother 
with  the  thought  that  her  newly- 
born  child  is  not  a  part  of  her,  but 
a  strange  wandering  soul  which 
has  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  body 
she  has  borne  with  so  much  pain. 
It  does  not  lead,  as  metempsychosis 


has  inevitably  done,  to  a  doctrine 
of  Nirvana  and  a  longing  for  anni- 
hilation. But  it  opens  the  way  to 
a  new  existence  fraught  with  hopes 
and  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
grosser  matter.  In  a  word,  it 
leads  man  to  look  upon  himself 
and  upon  all  the  creatiures  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  contact  as 
the  germs  of  future  beings.  He  is 
immortal  because  the  life-principle 
within  him  is  eternal  and  inde- 
structible ;  he  is  individually  im- 
mortal because  that  principle  has 
here  received  the  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality. A.  B. 


AN  EPITAPH. 


Here  rest  in  dust,  far  from  life's  flame. 
Old  garments  and  a  perished  name. 
Press  hard,  lean  hand  of  time,  cast  down 
The  greenest  garland,  brightest  crown ! 

A  rose-tipped,  beckoning  finger  leads 
The  man  himself  o'er  new-world  meads, 
Where,  ardent-soided,  he  hies  along, 
With  fresher  robes  and  loftier  song. 

Creep  toward  him,  Time  ;  perchance  shall  fall 
This  fine  dress  also  to  thy  thrall. 
Press  on  at  speed, — ^nought  canst  thou  sack 
Save  cast  off  cloaks  and  lamps  burnt  black. 
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RELIGION    AND    WORSHIP    IN    ANCIENT    CHINA. 
By  His  Excellency  Dr.  Victob  von  Stbauss  and  Tobnay. 

Pabt  I. 


Thi  opinion  is  still  widely  enter- 
tamed    that    mankind    began   its 
work  originally  under  conditions 
resembling  those  of  the  degenerate 
and  effete  races  whom  we  meet 
with  at  ihe  present  day  in  remote 
coimtries  and  islands,  and  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  savages. 
As  we  generally  find  among  these 
nations  a  crude  fetish-worship,  or 
at  best  a  more  or  less  polytheistic 
deification  of  natural  phenomena, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  religious 
oonsciousness  of    mankind    must 
bare  begun  just  in  the  same  way, 
and  that  only  gradually,  among  the 
more  highly  endowed  and  favoured 
races,  it  developed  into  monotheism. 
Now,  in  exact  opposition  to  this 
theory,  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
most  rigid  scientific  investigation, 
the  more  nearly  inquiry  approaches 
the  first  beginnings  of   mankind, 
that  a  noble   though  as  yet  un- 
deTeloped  monotheism   forms  the 
real  background  of    the    earliest 
religious  consciousness.     Although 
we  can  only  prove  this  in  the  case 
of  the  oldest  cultivated  nations, 
the    Egyptians     and     pre-Vedic 
Aryans  by  induction,  even  if  by 
conclusive  induction,  it  is  directly 
established    in    the    case   of    the 
Chinese  from  their  written  docu- 
nients  in  poetry  and  history,  which 
reach  back  to  the  22nd  century  B.C. 
These  afford  no  foundation  what- 
ever for    the    opinion    that    the 
religious  ideas  which  we  can  trace 
in  liem  were  developed  from  some- 


thing more  imperfect,  but  rather 
show  traces  of  a  regularly  progres- 
sive, if  slow,  decay.  By  tne  time 
of  Khdng-tsi  (Confucius)  this 
downward  movement  had  led  to 
so  general  an  indifference  that 
this  philosophical  reformer  does 
not  even  once  consider  it  advisable 
to  extend  his  teaching  to  really 
religious  questions. 

Three  religions  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  China  besides  the  more 
recently  introduced  Islam — that  of 
the  Si  A,  or  the  learned ;  the  doctrine 
of  Tab ;  and  lastlv,  Buddhism.   The 
man  of  the  world  says  in  China  to 
those    of    other    persuasions — the 
enlightened    man,    who     believes 
in    nothing,   to    those    who    will 
listen  to  him — "  &ka  InAo  jl  ki^," 
which   means,    **  the    three    reli- 
gions are  one  religion."     Buddh- 
ism,   however,     was    first    intro- 
duced from  India  in  the  year  65 
A.D.,  and  the  doctrine  of  Tab,  al- 
though probably  of  immense  an- 
tiquitv,  is   so  deep  a  theosophic 
speculation  that  its  true  followers 
can  hardly  have  been  very  numerous 
at  any  time.    We  shall  confine  our- 
selves here   to  the  belief  of  the 
oldest  times  before  Kh6ng-fu-tsfe, 
as  known  to  us  only  through  the 
Sha-King  and   the  Shi-King,  and 
which  was  without  doubt  the  belief 
generally  held  in  the   period  be- 
tween 2200  and  700  B.C.     It  was 
not  yet  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  learned,  Sjd  kiAo,  for  the  word 
Sjii,  and  the  written  sign  for  it. 
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do  not  occur  in  the  classical  books 
before  Khdng-tsi. 

The  religion  which  prevailed  in 
ancient  China  recognises  no  mytho- 
logy,  and    no   revelation,   but    is 
a  decided  monotheism.     In   this, 
as    in     many    other    particulars, 
the  "  black-haired  race"  seems  to 
be  the  direct  heir  of  the  oldest 
humanity.       God  is    not    yet    a 
national  God  to  them;  and  they 
recognise  him  so  thoroughly  as  the 
Alone   and  Only  One,  that  they 
have  not  even  a  generic  name  for 
God.      They  call  him  "  Tf "  (the 
Lord  or  Ruler),  "  ShSng-Tf "  (the 
Highest  Lord),  or  "Thian"  (the 
Heaven)  with  the  fullest  conscious- 
ness   that  each  of    these    names 
designates  one  and  the  same  high 
Being.     If  recently  the  appellative 
Shdng  Ti  has    been  rendered  by 
Godj  this  is  not  wrong,  and  yet  not 
exact  in  so  far  as  it  supplants  a 
proper  name  by  a  general  signifi- 
cant term.     The  highest  Lord,  or 
Heaven,  is  said  to  be  all-power- 
ful, no  one  can  resist  His  might. 
He  is    the    self-conscious  spirit, 
who    sees,    hears,    and    perfectly 
knows    everything,   but    is  Him- 
self   without     sound    and    scent, 
that  is,  incorporeal.     He  is  omni- 
potent, for  He  is  with  man  in  his 
going  out  and  coming  in,  and  is 
above  and  beneath  him.     He  gives 
life    to    men,    and     existence    to 
nations.      From  Him    spring    all 
virtues     and    all    wisdom.       He 
favours  none.  He  hates  none ;  but 
He  loves  those  who  fear  Him,  and 
rewards  and  blesses  the  good.    The 
crimes  of  the  wicked  rouse   His 
anger,    and    He    punishes    them. 
Thus  all  blessings  come  from  Him, 
and  from  Him  too  all  sorrow  pro- 
ceeds.     He    foresees   the    course 
of    the    world,    and    predisposes 
accordingly  the  destinies  of  men ; 
and  determines  their  fate  as  they 
obey  or  disobey  His  will.     There- 
fore king^  also  reign  by  His  ap- 
pointment, and    He    prospers   or 


humbles  them  according  to  their 
fidelity  to  His  will.  The  recog- 
nition of  His  will  is  made  possible 
through  the  order  of  nature  as 
appointed  by  Him,  but  specially 
by  the  general  conscience  of  man- 
kind. According  to  one  song  of 
the  Shi-King,  the  Highest  Lord 
spoke  three  times  direcfly  to  King 
Wen — an  event,  it  is  true,  which 
greatly  perplexes  the  later  Chinese 
commentators. 

Now  these  various  expressions 
of  the  old  Chinese  God-conscious- 
ness, date  from  a  time  when  men 
neither  philosophised  nor  theo- 
rised. They  give  therefore  no 
answer  to  many  questions  which 
arose  later.  A  religious  book,  a 
priestly  caste  who  could  have 
founded  a  system  of  theology,  are 
still  wanting.  All  rested  on  the 
most  ancient  tradition,  which  had 
gathered  round  itself  different 
religious  ceremonies.  If  in  this 
theism  the  Highest  being  was 
conceived  of  in  too  definite,  pure, 
and  true  a  form  to  be  thought  of 
mythologically — ^that  is,  polytheis- 
tically — ^by  the  human  conscious- 
ness, he  was  for  this  very  reason 
too  unattainable,  and  without 
power  of  commxuiication,  because 
without  any  revelation.  So  that 
between  him  and  the  world  of 
men  there  existed  for  the  religious 
instinct  a  gulf  which  needed  to  be 
filled  up  by  a  mediator.  This 
want  was  supplied  by  the  belief  in 
the  continued  existence  of  departed 
human  souls  and  in  a  crowd  of 
spirits  of  nature,  who  were  looked 
upon  both  as  mediators  between 
mankind  and  the  Highest  Lord, 
and  as  conveyors  of  his  commands. 
To  gain  and  retain  their  good  will, 
therefore,  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; and  thiis  a  worship  of 
ancestors  and  spirits  assumed  in 
the  Chinese  faith  and  ceremonial  as 
important  a  part  as  the  worship  of 
saints  and  angels  among  Soman 
Catholics  in  many  places,   which 
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does  not  indeed  set  aside  the  wor- 
ship of  Gk)d,  bnt  takes  a  promi- 
nent place  under  many  forms,  and 
is  fraught  with  many  superstitions. 
The  belief  in  the  continued  per- 
sonal   existence  of  human    souls 
after  death  was  fimdy  established. 
It   is     said    of    them,    they    are 
ascended,  they  are  aboTC,  they  are 
in  heaven — in  which   expressions 
heaven,    as   often  in  other  cases, 
means  the  super-terrestial  spaces, 
not  the  Highest  Lord.     They  are, 
however,  in  immediate  and  close 
oommunication  with  Him,  and  it  is 
said  of  the  much-lauded  King  Wen : 
**He  shines  in  heaven,  and  is  on  the 
right  and  left  hand  of  the  Highest 
Lord."     The  ancestors  sympathise 
in  the  concerns  of  their  posterity, 
and  watch  over  them  as  long  as 
they  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
their  care.     One  cannot  be  certain 
of  their  presence ;  but  they  descend 
to  faultless   sacrifices    offered    at 
the  right  time,  rejoice  over  them, 
and  repay  them  by  happiness  and 
long  life.    The  spirits  of  the  oldest 
"sacred"  Emperors  form  a  class 
by  themselves.     Many  spirits  of 
heroes  preside  over  whole  depart- 
ments of  human  activity,  as  "the 
feither  of  agriculture,  of  war,  of 
breeding    horses."      It    is     espe- 
cially the  ancestors  of  a  man's  own 
house  who  are  worshipped,  above 
all,  the  six  nearest  to  himself  dnd 
the  founder  of  the  familjr.    This 
is  the  same  in  everv  family,  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  lowest  subject. 
The   departed    continue    in  such 
dose  connection  with  the  living, 
that  the   latter  consider  it  their 
duty  to  inform  them  exactly  of 
erery    important    decision,    every 
serious     circumstance ;    and    any 
rank  or  title  which  the  posterity 
niay  acquire  is  also  bestowed  on 
them. 

We  hear  nothing  very  definite 
about  the  state  of  the  departed, 
&nd  nothing  is  said  about  the 
nusery  and  punishment  hereafter 


of  the  wicked.  The  reward  and 
punishment  of  moral  and  immoral 
conduct  were  so  strongly  insisted 
on  in  this  life,  that  they  probably 
felt  the  wicked  had  made  sufficient 
atonement  for  their  crimes  before 
death.  Or  possibly  they  avoided 
all  such  questions  simply  from 
respect  to  the  dead. 

The  clear  and  conscious  mono- 
theism of  the  old  Chinese  kept 
them  from  deifying  the  powers  and 
appearances  of  the  visible  world, 
and  this  ought  to  be  considered  a 
strong  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  their  monotheism.  Still  they 
were  far  from  taking  a  lifeless 
materialistic  view  of  the  natural 
world.  They  considered  it  and  its 
outward  forms  as  everywhere  ani- 
mated and  moved  by  living  spirits, 
genii  and  demons,  who  manifest 
themselves  in  those  forms  of  nature 
in  and  with  which  they  are  to  be 
invoked  and  worshipped.  In  this 
manner  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  and  single  constellations 
were  honoured  as  spirits  of  the 
visible  heaven.  As  spirits  of  the 
earth,  the  earth  itself  was  honoured 
first  and  foremost,  and  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  then  moim- 
tains  and  hills,  woods  and  valleys^ 
seas,  rivers,  and  springs.  We  find, 
also,  a  guardian  spirit  of  roads  and 
journeys,  a  genius  of  drought,  &c. 

The  spirits  of  nature  follow  the 
laws  and  special  commands  of  the 
Highest  Lord ;  they  possess  reason^ 
take  a  share  in  human  affairs,  and 
exercise  an  influence  over  them. 
Their  favour  is  sought  by  sacrifices 
and  invocations,  and  they  are  in- 
formed of  all  important  under- 
takings. Yet,  however  powerful 
they  may  be,  they  are  always 
considered  as  finite  and  limited 
beings,  and  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  infinite  and  illimitable  Highest 
Being.  Whenever  they  depart 
from  their  beneficent  and  regular 
career,  when  earthquakes,  or  moun- 
tain-slips,    droughts     or     floods. 
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•deyastating  storms,  famine  and 
death,  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon, 
injure  or  frighten  mankind,  they 
are  warnings  and  signs  that 
Heaven  is  displeased  with  the  con- 
duet  of  men,  and  threatens  them 
with  punishment.  Thej  must  then, 
and  especially  the  rulers  of  the 
people,  examine  themselves,  confess 
their  sins,  do  penance,  and  by 
these  means,  as  well  as  by  sacrifices 
and  prayers,  endeavour  to  propitiate 
the  Highest  Lord. 

But  even  the  best  man  may  meet 
with  want  of  success  and  misfor- 
tune, if  from  human  shortsighted- 
ness he  acts  wrongly,  or  does  the 
right  thing  at  an  unsuitable  time. 
Who  would  not  like,  therefore,  to 
know  beforehand  in  any  undertak- 
ing whether  he  has  made  a  right 
choice,  or  hit  on  the  proper  time  to 
carry  it  out?  And  so  we  find 
everywhere,  from  the  oldest  times 
to  the  present  day,  oracles  of 
various  kinds,  supposed  to  throw 
light  on  the  future,  to  enable  men 
to  arrange  their  actions  accordingly. 
Among  the  ancient  Chinese  it  was 
not  merely  an  act  of  prudence  but  a 
positive  duty  to  consult  a  sooth- 
sayer before  every  important  under- 
taking, first  as  to  whether  the  thing 
itself  was  allowable,  and  in  what 
way,  and  then  as  to  the  lucky  days 
which  woidd  insure  success.  The 
appointed  soothsayer  sought  for  the 
augury  in  the  cracks  of  a  roasted 
tortoise  shell  or  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Shi  plant,  our  common  milfoil. 

A^gain,  coming  events  announced 
themselves,  even  imasked,  by 
dreams,  for  whose  explanation  there 
were  appointed  dream  interpreters. 
An  observation  in  the  old  Hu-King 
shows  us  that  the  sending  of  pro- 
phetic dreams  was  the  work  of  the 
Highest  Lord.  Vigorous  people  the 
more  vividly  they  realise  a  higher 
power,  whose  beneficence  they  are 
convinced  they  have  experienced, 
and  whose  displeasure  they  know 
they  may  arouse,  the  more  they  will 


feel  themselves,  on  their  part,  im- 
pelled to  approach   it  with  grati- 
tude and  awe,  and  prove  by  their 
deeds  the  sincerity    of  their  feel- 
ings.    Sacrifice  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  these  feelings;    it   is 
therefore  as  old  as  humanity,  and 
existed  among  the  Chinese,  toio,  in 
the  oldest  times.     It  is  also  natural 
that  sacrifice    should    be   accom- 
panied by  worship  and  prayers,  to 
express  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  sacrificer.    But  if  we  imagine 
that  frequent  sacrifices,  a  settled 
order  of  sacrifice,  and  a  thoroughly 
elaborated     sacrificial    ceremonial 
must  always  be  the  inventions  of  a 
priestly   caste,  aiming  thereby   at 
the  carrying   out  of  all    sorts  of 
selfish  views,  this  opinion  has  been 
disproved  by  the  ancient  Chinese. 
For,  whilst  they  are  peculiarly  rich 
in  religious  ceremonials,  they  have 
never  had  any  priestly  caste,  nor 
even  single  priests.     All  the  attri- 
butes of  a  priest  belonged  to  the 
head  of  a  family,   who,   with  the 
assistance  of  his  nearest  relatives, 
sacrificed  for  himself  and  all  be- 
longing  to    him.     This    is,   after 
all,  but  a  continuation  of  the  oldest 
conditions  of  mankind.      The  im- 
portance of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
right  to  offer  it,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  social  position  of  the 
head  of  a  family.     If  every  father 
of  a  house  might  sacrifice  to  his 
ancestors,    only    the    nobles,    the 
occupiers  of  high  positions,   might 
offer    sacrifices    to    the    guardian 
spirits    of    the    house;     only   the 
princes  of  the  empire  to  the  spirits 
of  the  soil  and  of  agriculture,  of 
the    hills   and   streams    of    their 
country;    and  only  the  Emperor 
himself    to  Heaven,  the   Highest 
Lord,  the  earth,  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,    and   the  principal 
mountain  ranges,  and  largest  rivers 
of  the  kingdom.     That  the  Prince 
of  Lii  also  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
Highest  Lord  was  only  a  recognised 
abuse.      The  right  belonged  only 
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to  the  Emperor,  who  offered  this 
sacrifice  at  the  smumer  and  Tvinter 
solstice,  probably  also  at  the  be- 
ginning of  spring  and  autumn. 

All  the  sacrifiees  performed  by 
the  Emperor  alone,  as  well  as  those 
by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  were 
offered  in  the  open  air,  on  an 
altar  of  earth.  Temples  there  were 
none,  either  for  the  ELighest  Lord 
or  for  the  spirits  of  nature.  Only 
the  spirits  of  ancestors,  who  were 
always  regarded  as  still  belonging 
to  ihe  family,  had  their  specif 
halls  or  temples ;  seyen  in  the 
Imperial  fomily,  five  among  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  three  among 
the  nobles,  one  among  the  remain- 
ing officials.  Among  the  simple 
subjects  an  appointed  spot  in  the 
intmor  of  the  houses  served  for 
this  purpose.  The  temples  con- 
asted  of  a  yestibule,  a  principal 
haU,  and  a  choir  behind.  They 
contained  neither  pictures  nor 
Btatnes,  but  numbers  of  vases  and 
various  instruments  for  use  in  the 
sacrifices ;  also  mats  for  the  sacri- 
ficers  and  sacrificial  guests,  and 
armchairs  for  the  aged.  Saoifices 
^re  offered  in  these  halls  to  the 
ancestral  spirits  in  the  first  month 
of  each  of  the  four  seasons.  As 
in  the  older  documents  it  is  the 
Imperial  ancestral  worship  only 
which  is  mentioned,  it  will  be 
Bufi&cient  if  we  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  these  ceremonies, 
passing  over  the  endless  petty 
details  of  the  ceremonial,  which 
&re  given  at  full  length  in  the  old 
R-ll 

After  the  soothsayer  had  been 
consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
daj,  and  the  animals  for  the  sacri- 
fice, the  Emperor  and  those  who 
▼ere  to  assist  him  prepared  them- 
selves by  fasting  and  all  sorts  of 
ptttifications  for  the  festival,  in 
which  also  the  Empress  and  the 
aeoondary  wives  took  part,  appear- 
uig  in  an  appointed  dress,  which 
was  differently  ordered    for  each 


sacrifice.  The  princes  of  the 
empire  were  wont  to  appear  in 
great  numbers  as  sacrificial  guests, 
and  were  received  on  their  arrival 
with  great  honours.  A  special 
value  was  attached  to  the  presence 
of  the  descendants  of  former 
dynasties.  The  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  were  mostly  carried  out 
by  members  of  the  Imperial  house. 
Besides  those  actually  concerned 
in  the  sacrifice,  all  the  nobles  of 
the  court  and  of  the  kingdom  were 
present,  and  the  strictest  etiquette 
was  observed  in  placing  every  one 
according  to  his  rank  and  age.  The 
princes  and  nobles  held  certain 
tokens  of  rank  in  their  hands, 
which  have  been  described  as  half- 
sceptres  and  sceptres.  A  half- 
sceptre  consisted  of  a  fluted,  egg- 
shaped,  polished  piece  of  nephrite, 
or  lade,  beautifully  mounted  and 
proiidedwithama^ificenthaadle; 
it  served  among  other  purposes  for 
pouring  out  the  dnnk-offering. 
Two  of  these  laid  together  formed 
a  sceptre.  Numerous  musicians, 
generally  blind  men,  stood  in  an 
appointed  place,  and  played  on 
beus  and  drums  of  different  sizes, 
which  hung  on  a  highly  decorated 
stand,  as  well  as  on  various  wind 
instruments. 

After  innumerable  bows  and 
greetings,  the  ceremony  began 
with  loud-sounding  music  and  the 
offering  of  libations,  for  which 
special  wines,  made  of  millet  and 
rice,  were  used.  This  was  to  sum- 
mon the  ancestral  spirits,  and  the 
man  who  recited  the  prayers — a 
special  official,  sacrificing  at  the 
princiDal  entrance— greeted  their 
arrival.  After  a  second  drink- 
offering,  the  Emperor  himself 
fetched  in  the  red  sacrificial  bull, 
which  was  fastened  securely  to  a 
stone  pillar.  With  a  knife,  to  the 
handles  of  which  bells  were  at- 
tached, he  first  cut  off  some  of  the 
hair,  to  show  that  the  animal  was 
of  the  prescribed  colour,  and  tbea 
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killed  it,  and,  when  it  bad  been 
opened,  drew  out  tbe  fat,  wbicb 
was  at  once  burnt  with  scented 
southernwood.  Several  sheep  and 
pig^  (suovetaurilia)  were  then 
added  to  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  was  at 
once  prepared  in  various  ways. 
In  this  the  Empress  and  her 
companions  were  suitably  em- 
ployed, and  all  those  who  had  as- 
sisted at  the  sacrifice  had  services 
to  render.  When  at  length  the 
sacrificial  feast  was  served,  to 
which  various  other  dishes  and 
comfits  were  added,  and  at  which 
the  sacrificial  millet  and  various 
fine  sorts  of  millet  and  rice  must 
not  be  wanting,  every  one  sat  down 
on  mats  to  ti^e  meal.  The  ances- 
tors received  their  portion  of  all 
dishes,  as  though  they  had  been 
present  in  f)er8on.  They  had, 
however,  their  living  substitute, 
for  whom  the  great  Gherman 
scholar,  EUckert,  has  invented 
the  appropriate  name  of  the 
"  Todten-Knabe,**  the  boy  of  the 
dead,  as  a  translation  of  the 
Chinese  Ichi.  A  boy  of  the  Im- 
perial house,  preferably  a  grand- 
son, took  the  place  of  the  ances- 
tors, received  the  honours  due  to 
them,  and  was  looked  upon  as  if 
inspired  by  them.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  outer  garment  of 
the  ancestor  whose  place  he  tookj 
occupied  his  particular  seat  of 
honour,  received  in  his  place  food 
and  drink,  and  all  the  homage  of 
the  posterity,  and  finally  an- 
-nounced  to  tne  sacrificing  head  of 
the  family  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spirits  with  the  festival,  promising 
him  prosperity  and  long  life. 

The  whole  ceremonuil  was  ac- 
companied by  endless  bows  and 
stoopings,  kneelings  and  prostra- 
tions, as  also  dances,  or  dajice-like 
movements,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  different  songs  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  ceremony,  were 
accompanied  by  the  music  of  the 


blind  musicians.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Emperor  and  those 
most  nearly  belonging  to  him 
stayed  long  after  the  ancestral 
sacrifice  at  the  great  sacrificial 
feast,  at  which  all  present,  even  to 
the  lowest,  took  part,  following 
each  other  according  to  rank.  We 
are  told  that  in  another  room, 
where  the  blind  musicians  were 
also  in  attendance,  he  afterwards 
entertained  all  the  princes  and 
memibers  of  his  house  in  royal 
fashion,  with  abundance  of  meat 
and  drink. 

The  next  day  another  sacrificial 
feast  took  place  in  honour  of  the 
"  Todten-Kjiabe."  Br.  Legge  is 
right  in  observing,  with  regard  to 
the  principal  festivals  as  described 
in  tne  songs,  that  they  bear  the 
character  of  entertainments  as 
much  as  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in  fact, 
these  great  quarterly  feasts  wei^e 
what  we  may  call  general  family 
festivals — ^where  the  dead  and  the 
living  came  together  and  ate  and 
drank  ;  where  the  Hving  paid 
honoxir  to  the  dead,  and  the  dead 
blessed  the  living.  Though  so 
much  stress  was  laid  in  them  on 
dignity  and  decorum,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  rather  strict 
ceremonial,  yet  the  festival  was 
throughout  of  a  cheerful,  even 
merry  character — indeed,  in  the 
whole  religious  teaching  of  the 
Chinese,  nothing  appears  that  is 
dark  and  alarming  ;  and  it  needs 
no  argument  to  prove  that  these 
sacrifices  kept  afive  a  belief  in 
eternity,  robbed  death  of  its 
horrors,  and  encouraged  childlike 
reverence  and  family  love. 

Besides  tJiese  principal  sacrifices, 
already  mentioned,  there  were 
many  minor  ones ;  some  reg^ularly 
recurring,  some  belonging  to  par- 
ticular occasions,  as  when  before  a 
journey  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  roads, 
or  before  a  battle  to  the  "  Father 
of  War."    In  these  the  ceremonies 
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oi  the  festival  were  more  simple, 
aUliOQgh  not  less  definitely  settled. 
Thus  the  whole  life  of  these  men 
of  old  was  interwoven  with  sacrifices 
and  prayers,  which  gave  to  life  a 
consecration  and  an  devation  above 
common  things,  and  furnished  a 
most  beneficial  counterbalance  to 
their  too  earthly  and  practically 


inclined  dispositions.  That,  pjnidst 
the  abundant  honour  paid  to 
ancestors  and  spirits,  the  true 
consciousness  of  Gh>d,  the  worship 
of  the  Highest  Lord,  and  prayer  to 
Him,  were  in  no  way  set  aside,  is 
thoroughly  proved  and  shown  by 
many  songs  of  the  Shi-King  and 
the  old  ShQ  King. 


VOICE  AND  WHISPER. 


Voice,       Progress  is  most  wondrous ;  man  is  always  growing  wiser. 

WkUper.  Socrates  is  nought  before  the  "  Noontide  Advertiser." 

Voice,       Scatter  childish  posies,  sift  all  harvests  to  one  sheaf. 

Whimper.  Silly  oracles  expand  into  the  "  Simday  Unbelief." 

Voice,       Vast  circulations  give  the  world  the  platform  truths  we  speak. 

WMtper.  Hoary  ages  bow  before  the  fashions  of  the  week. 

Voice,       Myriads  now  can  wisdom  buy — a  penny  every  day. 

Wkigper,  Heaven  records  in  gold  the  words  the  jackdaw  tells  the  jay. 

Voice,       Hallucinations  vanish  ^t ;  impostures,  we  unfold  them. 

Whisper.  Immortal  beings  fly ;  we  want  to  let  their  rooms,  we've  told 
them. 


18  A  Character  Doctor  ;  or^  Homoeopathy  in  Education.       [Jan. 


A   CHAEACTER-DOCTOR ;    OR,    HOMCEOPATHY   IN 

EDUCATION. 

By  A  Patient. 


Year  by  year  education  is  left  less 
and  less  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
amateurs.  Soon  they  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  practising  it  alto- 
gether. It  is  registered  as  a 
science,  and  as  for  old-fashioned 
home  systems,  mothers'  maxims, 
and  nursery  traditions,  they  have 
gone  their  way  to  the  shelf,  where 
they  take  their  place  with  the  drugs 
and  simples  of  witch-doctors  and 
herbalists. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  attention 
and  funds  we  can  bestow  on  its 
theory  and  practice,  could  any- 
thing be  more  capricious,  more 
provoking,  and  disconcerting  than 
the  results  ?  The  child  we  so 
carefully  trained  up  in  the  way 
wherein  we  thought  he  should  go 
takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
departing  from  it.  The  son  edu- 
cated for  the  Church  has  no  sooner 
come  to  years  of  discretion  than  he 
rushes  into  the  lists  as  a  giaovr, 
and  it  is  only  out  of  regard  for  our 
grey  hairs  that  he  refrains  from 
telnng  us  to  our  face  the  contempt 
mingled  with  pity  he  feels  for  us 
and  our  creed.  The  infant  musician, 
whom  we  strove  to  cultivate  into 
a  Beethoven  or  a  Mendelssohn, 
upsets  all  at  seventeen  by  prefer- 
ring to  go  into  the  tea  trade.  Our 
intended  attache  developes  an  ab- 
normal hatred  of  society  and  flies 
off  to  keep  sheep  in  Colorado  or 
shoot  buffaloes  on  the  pampas. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  object  here 
to   depreciate  the    importance  of 


this  engine  which  we  work  thus  in 
so  blind  and  random  a  fashion. 
Alas !  it  is  all  powerful ;  I  am  a 
living  proof  of  that  (if  one  was 
wanted),  a  victim  of  education,  and 
so  far  there  is  nothing  novel  in 
my  experience  to  warrant  my 
putting  it  down.  But  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  mine  is 
at  all  events  the  first  case  that 
has  been  recorded  of  a  certain 
rSgime  having  been  adopted  ad- 
visedly ;  that  is,  with  the  delibe- 
rate intent  of  bringing  about  the 
results  it  was  surely  calculated  to 
produce. 

Again,  whether  the  science  can 
ever  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a 
certainty  is  a  question  I  leave  to 
others  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  its  chances  are  poor  so  long 
as  its  practitioners  act  so  much  on 
preconceived  and  artificial  theories, 
so  little  on  observation  and  experi- 
ment, as  at  present.  The  one  book 
that  should  be  their  vade  mecumy 
namely,  that  of  memory,  or  the 
consideration  of  the  sequence  of 
educational  causes  and  effects  as 
it  went  on  in  themselves,  is  the 
last  they  think  of  using  as  a 
guide. 

So  I  tell  my  tale,  and,  should  a 
moral  hang  thereby,  the  reader 
may  point  it  or  not  as  he  list. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old  my 
&ther,  an  officer  in  the  army,  had 
to  eo  out  to  India  and  leave  me 
behmd.    He  was  a  widower,  and  I  . 
his     only    child.      He    felt    the 
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deepest  conoem  at  this  time  about 
tnj  future,  having  quite  made  up 
\m  mind  as  to  the  mould  he  wished 
me  to  take,  but  entertaining  the 
strongest  misgiyings  as  to  whether 
I  could  ever  be  forced  or  enticed 
into  it.  Hitherto  I  had  been  yerr 
much  neglected  or  *'  left  to  nature 
as  he  expressed  it ;  and  nature  had 
spoken  out  once  or  twice  in  a 
manner  that  filled  him  with  dismay, 
while  spasmodic  endeavours  on  his 
part  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud  had 
proved  lamentably  abortive. 

To  whom  shoidd  he  entrust  so 
arduous  a  task,  and  one  he  had  so 
much  at  heart?     In  spite  of  a 
child -like    faith    in    the    general 
theory  of  the  power  of  education 
to  form,  or,  if  need  be,  to  trans- 
form the  mind,  he  could  not  shut 
his  eyes   to  the   frightful   uncer- 
tainty prevailing  everywhere — the 
absence  of  any  guiding   principle 
conmion   to   the  various  systems. 
He  decided  at  last  on  confiding  me 
to  the  sole    charge  of  a   private 
tutor,  who  happened  also  to  be  one 
of  his    persoiml     friends.       This 
gentleman  had  devoted  years  to 
the  study  of  his  art,  was  reputed 
cle?er,  and  was  understood  to  have 
lately  evolved  a  new  system  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  most  powerfully 
believed.       And  so  infectious    is 
itoth,  that,  without  revealing  the 
principles     of     his    method,     he 
loanaged  to  impress  others,  includ- 
ing my  parent,  with  a  certain  con- 
fidence m  it. 

"In  education,"  said  he,  "there 
we  just  one  or  two  obvious  facts, 
and  no  more,  which  everybody  is 
agreed  about ;  just  as  no  memcal 
sect  disputes  mat  food,  air,  exer- 
cise, and  plenty  of  them,  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  constitution.  Beyond 
to  everything  has  been  conjec- 
tore.  My  method  is  at  variance 
with  all  those  in  vogue,  and  not 
Ifiast  in  its  astonishing  success.  I 
shall  merely  ask  you  now  to  point 
out  those  tendencies  in  your  son's 


character  that  you  would  like  to 
see  eradicated ;  the  tastes  you  wish 
implanted.  The  rest  you  may 
leave  to  me." 

And  then  beg^  the  following 
conversation,  wmch  was  reported 
to  me  at  length  many  years  after- 
wards b  V  my  tutor,  as  will  appeal 
by-and-by. 

My  father,  I  should  premise, 
belonged  to  the  energetic  "old 
school."  He  was  a  bluff,  honest, 
soldierly  old  gentleman,  all  for 
Church  and  King;  very  like  a 
horse  with  blinkers — seeing  the 
high  road  in  front  of  him,  and 
nothing  more;  taking  fright  at 
innovations  as  such,  and  abusing 
them  with  all  the  heartiness  of 
ignorance ;  ever  mourning  over 
modem  "  abominations,"  never 
discovering  that  the  said  "  abomi- 
nations" made  up  half  the  comfort 
of  his  every-day  life — ^withal,  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  very 
popular  even  with  those  who  had 
least  patience  with  his  "  Eule 
Britannia"  speeches  and  "  Eoast 
beef  of  old  England "  ideas. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  began,  "  I'll  be 
brief" — but  that  he  never  was.  "I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  are  several 
points  in  my  son  that  I  don't  like 
at  all,  and  that  I  fear  will  give 
you  a  lot  of  trouble.  I'll  out  with 
the  worst  at  once.  You'd  hardly 
believe  it,  in  such  a  youngster; 
but  it's  only  too  plain  to  me 
that  Tom  is  of  a  flippant,  scep- 
tical, irreverent  turn  of  mind. 
Why,  the  questions  he  asks,  the 
difficulties  he  makes  —  they'd 
puzzle  an  archbishop,  let  alone  a 
colonel  of  dragoons !  And,  if  he 
begins  this  sort  of  thing  at  nine 
years  old,  where  will  he  be  when 
he  gets  to  my  age  P  Sir,  it  makes 
my  hair  stand  on  end  to  think  of 
it.  Now,  I'm  not  a  bigot,  whatever 
I  am,  and  I  never  could  take  ac- 
count of  forms  and  doctrines ;  but 
my  son  must  have  a  religion,  if  it's 
the    Buddhist,   or    I  shall  ne^er 
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belieye  that  lie  can  come  to  any 
good.  I  know  Tm  asking  a  liard 
thing  of  you,  sir,  in  these  days, 
when  you  can't  open  a  book  or  a 
newspaper  but  some  vile  rational- 
ism stares  you  in  the  face ;  and 
again  and  again  I've  known  the 
strictest  care  in  education  fail 
to  keep  out  the  materialistic 
poison " 

*'The  system,  the  system  is  at 
fault,"  interposed  the  tutor  mildly. 
According  to  my  theory,  the 
rationalistic  fever  is  the  simplest 
disease  in  the  world  to  treat,  if 
taken  in  time.  I  will  just  make  a 
note  of  what  you've  said,  and  now, 
if  you  please,  let  us  go  on.  What 
political  opinions  do  you  like  a  son 
of  yours  to  hold  ?" 

"  Ah,  that's  another  sore  sub- 
ject," and  my  father,  who  was  a 
very  excitable  man,  here  almost 
lost  his  temper  with  my  absent  but 
offending  person.  "  Why  the 
young  rascal  is  a  little  red  radical 
already ;  shouts  the  Marseillaise 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  on  the 
stairs,  and  hasn't  in  his  whole 
composition  one  grain  of  respect 
for  authority  or  existing  institu- 
tions. And  I  positively  declare 
that,  if  ever  in  sd^r  years  he  gets 
carried  away  by  those  ranting 
demagogues,  and  comes  out  as  a 
leveller  and  an  agitator,  I  shall 
disown  him,  I  know  I  shall,  for  I 
shall  believe  he's  no  child  of  mine, 
but  a  changeling." 

The  tutor  smiled,  and  put  in  a 
ffood-humoured  word  of  apology 
tor  the  Eadicals,  towards  whom  he 
had  private  leanings.  But  he 
readily  undertook  to  eradicate  the 
revolutionary  germ  in  his  pupil, 
promising  to  turn  me  out  as  mild 
a  Conservative  as  ever  rested  or 
was  thankful.    What  next  ? 

"There  are  only  two  other  points 
to  which  I  want  to  draw  your 
particular  attention.  They  souud 
like  trifles,  but  I  can  assure  you 
they  annoy  me  very  deeply.     My 


boy  Tom  has  a  perfect  passion  for 
the  theatre.  I  don't  like  to  see 
this,  at  his  age,  and  he  is  never 
allowed  to  go.  But,  would  you 
believe  it?  twice  has  that  boy 
stolen  off  by  himself,  and  found 
his  way,  heaven  knows  how,  to  the 
pit  of  Drury  Lane.  You  may  be 
able  to  look  more  sharply  after 
him,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  will, 
as  this  mania  makes  me  desperately 
uneasy  about  the  future.  For 
I've  no  little  dread  of  those  green 
rooms  and  their  dangers — the  fas- 
cinations of  actresses  and  ballet 
dancers,  and  so  on" — and  he  paused 
a  moment.  "Besides,"  he  re- 
stuned,  struck  by  a  sudden  new 
fear,  "  in  these  days,  who  can  teU 
but  he  might  be  mad  enough  to 
go  on  the  stage?  Such  things 
nave  happened."  And  already  it 
seemed  as  if  my  poor  father  saw 
me,  his  son  and  heir,  in  his  mind's 
eye,  oaparisoned  as  harlequin, 
cutting  capers  in  a  Christmas 
pantomime — it  was  as  much  as  my 
future  tutor  could  do  to  soothe 
and  reassure  him. 

"Lastly,  sir,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  foolishly  perhaps,  that 
Tom  was  to  have  a  taste  for 
poetry,  for  I'm  convinced  that 
a  mau  gets  more  real,  innocent, 
unmixed  pleasure  out  of  that 
than  almost  anything  else  in  the 
world.  Now,  the  monkey  is  ima- 
ginative enough  himself,  but — it 
would  provoke  a  saint — neither  by 
threats  nor  bribes,  nor  any  amount 
of  coaxing,  can  I  prevail  upon  him 
to  read  or  repeat  by  heart  even 
half  a  dozen  lines.  I  meant  him 
to  be  well  read  in  the  English 
poets,  and  to  commit  as  much  of 
them  as  possible  to  memory  while 
he  was  a  boy.  He  would  find  it  a 
great  resource  afterwards.  But  I 
fear  it's  the  last  he'll  fly  to." 

"  My  dear  Colonel,"  was  the  re- 
joinder, "  you  may  leave  your  son 
under  my  roof,  and  be  perfectly 
comfortable  about  him.    I  suppose 
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it  may  be  many  years  before  you 
and  he  meet  again.  Be  asstured 
that  I  shall  attend  to  your  wishes. 
But,  if  anything  should  in  the 
meantime  oome  to  your  ears  about 
my  system  that  may  startle  you,  I 
must  beg  you  not  to  let  it  disturb 
your  rest  for  a  day.  Your  confi- 
dence will  be  rewarded." 

His  decided,  authoritative  manner 
had  its  effect  on  my  father,  who 
went  away  serene,  a  firm  believer 
in  this  new  physician  of  characters, 
towhoss  chfiu-ge  I  was  shortly  after- 
wards formally  transferred. 

My  tutor  and  his  wife  resided 
in  London.  They  had  no  children. 
He  had  other  dav  pupils,  who  took 
class  lessons  with  me,  but  I  occu- 
pied the  lion's  share  of  his  care  and 
attention. 

I  found  him  kind  and  even- 
tempered  as  a  master  on  the  whole, 
but  he  had  certain  crotchets  which 
led  me  to  hate  him  periodically. 
Making  every  allowance  (as  I  did) 
for  his  good  points,  in  some  respects 
he  was  intensely  trying.  But  per- 
haps I  was  too  young  at  that  time 
to  accept  the  idea  that  no  educa- 
tional process  can  be  made  an  ab- 
solute bed  of  roses  for  the  subject. 

Every  morning  we  started  with 
a  long  lesson  in  rationalistic  phi- 
losophy. Bather  a  stiff  hill  for  a 
boy  of  nine  to  climb,  but  he  said 
it  was  everything  to  begin  early, 
and  made  a  great  point  of  this 
special  study.  There  was  a  favour- 
ite text  book  of  his,  "  The  Young 
Pogitivist's  Primer,"  with  questions 
and  answers  as  dogmatic  as  ever 
disfigured  a  church  catechism, 
which  it  was  my  doom  to  learn  by 
heart  from  beginning  to  end. 
Sceptical  formulas,  nihilistic  doc- 
trines, all  administered  in  the  dri- 
est and  most  unpalatable  shapes, 
were  carefully  and  incessantly 
crammed  down  my  reluctant  throat. 
I  swallowed  without  testing  them. 
I  was  dosed  to  death  with  Hume 
and  his  school,  but  only  expur- 


gated editions  of  Mill  and  others, 
as  having  a  dangerous  theistical 
twist,  were  allowed,  while  others, 
as  appealing  too  much  to  the  feel- 
ings and  imagination,  were  tabooed 
altogether.  Once  at  least  everv 
week  I  was  condemned  to  sit  still 
for  an  hour  while  my  tutor  read  me 
aloud  a  long  sermon  on  a  text  from 
one  of  the  German  philosophers. 
This  discourse  I  had  afterwards 
to  write  out  at  my  peril,  with  more 
or  less  accuracy.  I  hated  the 
lesson,  and  feared  it  like  death; 
but,  like  unto  death,  it  seemed 
inevitable.  He  kept  me  at  it 
longer  than  at  any  other,  and  it 
was  the  only  one  never  to  be 
omitted,  even  on  holidays.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  devotional  books, 
pictures,  and  music  were  scrupu- 
lously kept  out  of  mj  reach,  and  I 
was  almost  forbidden  so  much  as 
to  look  at  a  church.  My  early 
education  on  these  subjects  having 
been  of  the  slightest,  the  little  I 
ever  knew  was  now  speedily  for- 
gotten. Years  passed  on,  and  still 
I  had  but  vague  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  this  hSte  noirey  religion,  of  which 
he  was  so  afraid  for  me.  Then 
grew  up  a  strong  curiosity  as  to 
what  there  could  be  so  fearful  and 
wonderful  in  its  effects  that  I  must 
be  so  scrupulously  kept  from  its 
contamination.  More  than  once, 
when  in  passing  some  church  or 
chapel  the  distant  organ  peals 
forced  themselves  upon  my  ear,  I 
openly  demanded  to  be  allowed  to 
explore  further.  But  no ;  I  must 
go  back  to  my  essay  on  the  "  Non- 
substantive existence  of  Mind," 
read  little  tracts  on  the  "Falla- 
ciousness of  Sense,"  or  "  Insuffi- 
ciency of  Human  Knowledge,"  or 
write  answers  to  such  questions  a 
"  Is  consciousness  the  evolution  o 
being  itself,  or  the  evolution  of 
being  as  an  external  object  ?"  and 
others  out  of  the  detested  "  Young 
Positivist's  Primer."  When  at 
last  I  was  allowed  to  have  done 
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with  this  manual,  I  vented  my 
long-gathering  animosity  on  the 
luckless  Tolume,  and  solemnly 
drowned  it  in  the  Serpentine.  But 
beyond  this  transient  gratification 
of  revenge,  I  found  I  had  gained 
nothing — nothing  but  promotion 
to  a  more  advanced,  longer,  and 
drier  treatise,  just  as  indigestible, 
just  as  uncongenial  to  my  boyish 
mind. 

I  will  dwell  no  further  on  the 
process,  but  jump  at  once  to  the 
catastrophe,  which  came  when  I  was 
about  sixteen.     I  had  more  liberty 
then.      One    Sunday    evening    I 
chanced  to  be  out  alone,  and  was 
passing  Westminster  Abbey,  when 
the  sound  of  music  from  within 
attracted  me.     My  own  master  for 
the  moment,  I  vowed  this  childish 
ignorance  should  last  no  longer, 
and  walked  boldly  in.     A   grand 
musical  service  was  going  on — a 
dim  light  filled  the  nave,  and  for 
the  first  time  u\  my  life  I  gazed 
upon  the  mysteries  of  an  architec-* 
ture  expressive  of  a  spirit  strange 
to  me ;  and  as  to  a  stranger  I  bade 
it    welcome.      I  stayed  out    the 
service,  which    was    solemn    and 
striking,  and  left  the  Abbey  under 
the  power  of  a   new  impression 
amounting  to  a  fascination.     From 
henceforth,  whenever  I  could,   I 
absented  myself  and  joined    the 
congregation.      The    reader    will 
smile  when  I  add  that  I  secreted  a 
Testament,  a  Church  history,  and 
a  few  miscellaneous  modem    re- 
ligious books,  and    let  them    do 
their  work  on  what  was,  thanks 
to    that    premature     surfeit     of 
materialism,  a  ready  and  accom- 
modating soil.    All  this  under  the 
rose;  for  I  was  firmly  persuaded 
that   my    tutor    would    be    most 
seriously  displeased  if  he  suspected 
my  weakness.     However,  the  day 
came  when  I  had  to  make  my  con- 
fession.    I  had  rehearsed  my  in- 
trepid   speech  with    great    pains 
beforehand,  and  gave  it  out  with 


calm  heroism,  proclaiming  that  I 
was  sick  of  his  diy  dogmatism, 
casuistry,  and  quibbles,  satiated 
with  so  barren,  discouraging  a 
philosophy,  and  had  apostatised. 
To  my  surprise  he  took  it  very 
quietly  on  the  whole,  merely  re- 
marking that  he  supposed  it  was 
too  late  to  try  and  induce  me  to 
change  my  mind  now,  and  I 
assured  him  that  it  was. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  my 
natural  infatuation  for  the  theatre, 
and  how  my  father,  in  his  whole- 
some horror  of  sylphs  and  sirens, 
would  have  cut  mo  ofE  from  that 
recreation  .altogether.    Deep   had 
been  my  delight  when  my  tutor, 
at  the  very  first,  announced  his 
intention  of  taking  me  there  two 
or    three    times    a   week    at  the 
least.     He    was    as   good  as  his 
word,    and    my    taste    was    thus 
forced  betimes  into  full  develop- 
ment.   At  thirteen  I  was  an  old 
stager,  a  hahiiue  of  the   habituSs. 
For  years  my  eagerness  showed  no 
signs  of  flagging ;  and  my  tutor, 
strong  in  his  creed,'  doubled  the 
dose,  and  took  me  nearly  every 
night.    At  last,  sad  to  say,  the 
bloom  had  begun  to  wear  ofE  the 
peach,  however  slowly  and  imper- 
ceptibly. Rouge,  powder,  false  hair, 
and  lime-light    coidd    no    longer 
impose    upon   my    practised    eye. 
Novelty,       curiosity,        surprise, 
glamour,    illusion,   fell  away  one 
by  one.  The  plays  themselves  were 
often  dull  beyond  all  conception; 
the     same     jokes,     same    tricks, 
characters,  dances.    Oh,  the  itera- 
tion was  awful!   and  often  I  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  home.     But  this  was  one  of  my 
tutor's    insane    crotchets.      Come 
rain,  hail,  snow,  or  headache,  he 
was  obstinate  in  insisting  that  I 
must    turn  out  uncomplainingly, 
nor  shirk  a  fraction  of  the  per- 
formance from  beginning  to  end. 
Sometimes,  when   it  was  longest 
and    most    uninteresting,    I    fell 
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asleep,  but  was  always  awakened 
immediately,  admonished,  and 
made  to  attend.  Little  by  little, 
as  I  grew  callous  to  stage  excite- 
ment and  indifferent  to  stage 
allurements,  a  feeling  of  positive 
ayersion  sprang  up.  I  oreaded 
those  nights  and  their  compulsory 
attendance,  and,  in  short,  became 
80  thoroughly  blase  that  I  in- 
wardly swore  that  when  I  was  my 
own  master  I  wotdd  neyer  darken 
the  doors  of  a  theatre  again. 
And  here  I  may  add  that,  when 
that  desirable  time  came,  I  kept 
my  word  for  a  good  many  years. 
The  active  disgust  died  away, 
but  the  spell  was  broken,  the 
charm  worn  out.  Nothing  can 
efib<»  those  impleasant  associa- 
tions with  juvenile  satiety,  which 
I  am  persuaded  will  keep  me  stage- 
proof  to  my  life's  end. 

I  was  never  given  a  line  of 
English  poetry  to  read,  and  my 
classical  studies  were  limited  to 
prose  as  far  as  possible.  Now, 
among  the  high  glass  bookshelves 
in  the  libraiy  there  was  one,  and 
one  only,  that  was  kept  always 
locked,  and  which,  on  this  account, 
attracted  not  a  little  of  my  atten- 
tion. The  books  within  were  re- 
markable for-  their  pleasing  bind- 
ings, and  all  alike  were  simply 
labelled  "  Poems." 

Perversity  awakened  in  me  a 
burning  desire  to  pry  further  into 
them.  One  morning  my  tutor, 
suddenly  called  away,  had,  I  ob- 
served, inadvertently  left  the  key 
in  the  lock.  I  was  up  in  a 
moment,  perched  on  a  chair,  and 
took  down  a  volume  at  random. 
It  was  Scott's  "  Marmion,"  illus- 
trated. I  feasted  upon  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  high  glee, 
fill  I  heard  my  tutor  returning, 
and  thpught  it  prudent  to  restore 
it  to  its  place.  From  that  day  I 
was  always  plotting  and  planning 
how  to  get  at  the  sweets  of  that 
cupboard.    I  found  out  where  the 


key  was  kept,  and  pounced  upon  it 
whenever  the  coast  was  clear.  Few 
and  far  between  could  be  these 
audacious  inroads,  and  I  seldom 
got  more  than  a  dip  into  the 
entrancing  pages  of  Shakespeare, 
Scott,  Byron,  Moore  fthe  collec- 
tion was  limited  to  the  authors 
most  likely  to  kindle  and  delight 
the  fancy  of  a  boy),  but  these  were 
among  my  happiest  moments. 
The  feast  had  all  the  charm  of  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  entailed  little  or 
none  of  the  remorse,  for  the  fruit 
had  never  been  forbidden^-only 
hung  up  temptingly  out  of  reach ; 
and  I  thought  I  did  wisely  not  to 
betray  my  predilection,  lest  the 
golden  apples  should  be  taken 
away.  I  learnt  long  passages  by 
heart,  and  said  to  myself  triiun- 
phantly  that  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst  no  one  could  ever  deprive 
me  again  of  these.  Then  I  looked 
forward  to  the  future  privilege  of 
having,  when  I  was  grown  up,  a 
large  library  of  all  these  my 
favourite  works  to  revel  in  unmo- 
lested. Perhaps  I  need  hardly 
state  that  this  modest  dream,  for 
one,  has  been  realised ;  and 
poetry,  to  this  day,  has  a  magic 
sound  for  me,  associated  as 
it  is  with  the  idea  of  something 
rare  and  strange — ^an  impression 
that  lasts  even  now  that  I  am 
aware  that  those  books  were  pur- 
posely kept  there  to  lead  me  into 
temptation,  and  my  surreptitious 
visits  as  well  known  to  my  tutor  as 
myself. 

My  incipient  Radicalism  was 
treated  on  a  similar  principle.  I 
was  taken  to  Hyde  Park  Indig- 
nation Meetings,  Communist  Clubs, 
International  Societies,  Trades 
Union  debates,  and  introduced  to 
half  the  demagogues  in  London. 
How  proud  and  enthusiastic  was 
I  for  a  time,  and  how  cordially  I 
shook  hands  with  all  the  Frieiids  of 
the  People.  Of  course  the  excite- 
ment abated,  with  constant  repe- 
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tition,  and  when  I  had  jostled 
about  among  them  for  some  years, 
I  began  to  feel  secretly  a  little 
disappointed  in  some  of  my 
patriots.  Gorgeous  had  been  my 
boyish  expectations,  and  now  I  had 
not  unfrequently  to  blush  for  one 
who  would  talt  nonsense  ener- 
getically for  an  hour,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  brother  heroes  who 
applauded  him.  Alas !  they  were 
but  mortal  men,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  their  neighbours — some 
interested,  some  stupid,  some 
ignorant,  and,  as  a  boy,  I  had  little 
mercy  for  their  shortcomings, 
which  I  felt  like  a  personal  injury. 
Worst  of  all,  I  had  constantly  to 
see  those  few  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  combine  intellect  and 
good  feeling  with  a  regard  for 
truth,  OTerlastingly  misrepresented 
and  cried  down  by  a  blind  or  un- 
scrupulous majority.  The  older  I 
grew  the  dimmer  waxed  my  faith 
in  orations,  promises,  reforms,  and 
agitations,  till  I  subsided  early 
into  a  hopeless  political  scepticism. 
The  metamorphosis  of  the  infant 
Jacobin  was  complete,  and  in  his 
stead  there  remained  a  colourless, 
apathetic  Liberal-Conservative,  or 
political  nonentity. 

I  was  one-and-twenty  when,  my 
education  finished,  I  went  out  to 
join  my  father  in  India,  where  a 
good  berth  was  ready  waiting  for 
me.  I  brought  him  a  letter  from 
my  tutor.  I  recollect  that  he  read 
it  with  a  smile,  at  the  same  time 
asking  me  laughingly  for  my 
opinion  of  my  ex-guardian.  I 
replied  magnanimously  that  I  had 
no  doubt  he  was  a  very  good  fellow 
in  many  respects ;  but  I  did  not 
think  he  was  much  of  a  tutor. 
For  inwardly  I  flattered  myself 
that  his  pupu,  in  more  points  than 
one,  had  proved  one  too  many  for 
him. 

It  was  about  ten  years  after  this 
that  my  father  died.  At  the  time, 
looking  over  his  papers,  I  happened 


to  light  upon  the  letter  above  men- 
tioned, of  which  I  had  been  the 
bearer  from  my  tutor.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  thought  woiii  pre- 
serving as  an  interesting  document, 
and  struck  me  as  sufficiently  extra- 
ordinary, at  all  events. 

It  was  brief,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  have  great 
pleasure  in  certifying  that  your 
son  leaves  me  to  return  to 
you  with  his  mental  constitution 
in  a  state  most  satisfactory  to 
your  wishes,  as  expressed  to  me 
on  a  former  occasion.  He  is  a 
safe  Conservative,  has  no  relish  for 
the  theatre,  and  adores  poetry. 
With  regard  to  his  theological 
opinions,  I  will  leave  him  to  answer 
for  himself.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  is  perfectly  cured  of  those 
little  disorders  that  threatened  to 
become  chronic  ten  years  ago,  and 
as  proof  as  hiunan  nature  well  can 
be  against  their  recurrence." 

I  was  naturally  mystified  by  the 
singular  epistle.  So  much  so  that, 
on  visiting  England  shortly  after- 
wards, I  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  seeking  out  my  old  friend.  I 
produced  his  letter,  and  frankly 
insisted  on  his  gratifying  my 
curiosity  and  explaining  hunself. 
He  made  no  difficulty  about  it, 
having  long  since  made  his  fortune 
and  retired  from  practice. 

Similia  similihus  curantur.  That, 
said  he,  was  his  secret.  Thus, 
he  had  watched  the  operation  of 
a  severe  and  enforced  course  of 
theological  study  upon  himself 
and  some  of  his  friends,  and 
found  that  certain  powerful  doses 
had  a  tendency  to  produce  the 
disease  of  scepticism.  He  next 
tried  a  few  experiments  with  some 
of  the  received  moral  medicines, 
and  saw  them  so  often  working  the 
opposite  effects  to  those  designed, 
that  the  idea  of  applying  the 
homoeopathic  principle  to  education 
gleamed  upon  him.  He  recollected 
how  proverbially  unfortunate  good 
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men  are  both  in  their  sons  and  in 
their  fathers.  Again,  he  had  a 
Tivid  impression  of  a  certain  lore 
affair  of  his  youth — a  distracted 
passion  on  his  part  for  a  scornful 
oeautj — and  of  how  curiously  his 
ardour  had  moderated  when  she 
fioftened  and  began  to  return  his 
preference.  He  saw  here  a  raiding 
principle,  which  he  resolvea  to  try 
and  institute  accordingly. 

"  I  discover  in  my  pupil  a  taste 
or  a  propensity  which  does  not 
please  me.  Shall  I  lecture  and 
preach  to  him  eternally  against  it, 
keep  him  scrupulously  ^m  grati- 
fjing  it,  and  then  aver  that  I've 
done  my  best;  and  that,  if  the 
youth  goes  the  other  way  after  all 
that,  it's  no  f atdt  of  mine  P  Ab  well 
might  I  take  a  frozen  limb  to  the 
fire,  bathe  it  in  hot  water,  and  then 
«ay:  Well,  if,  after  all  this,  the 
circnlation  does  not  return  pro- 
perly, it's  no  fault  of  mine.  Now, 
if  I  had  had  the  happy  thought  to 
rub  it  with  a  little  snow  ?" 

He  was  in  a  communicative 
mood,  and  would  have  gone  on 
much  longer,  but  I  had  heard 
•enough,  and  would  hear  no  more. 
Itold  him  as  politely  as  I  possibly 
-could  that  I  considered  him  a 
quack  and  an  impostor;  that  his 
system  was,  to  the  last  degree, 
abominable  and  iniquitous.  I  took 
my  hat,  and  went  away  furious, 
feeling  that  I  had  somehow  been 
cheated  out  of  my  individuality. 

But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the 
laugh  remained  against  me.     The 


scoundrel  had  been  so  perfectly 
successful !  that  I  must  allow. 
The  very  seeds  of  the  obnoxious 
qualities  had  perished,  and  by  no 
effort  of  mine  could  I  revive  them 
now,  whatever  my  desire. 

There  was  food  for  reflection 
here,  however,  and,  having  that,  I 
must  be  therewith  content.  Quack 
medicines  have  given  useful  hints 
to  the  orthodox  leaders  of  the 
faculty  from  time  to  time;  and 
here  the  latter,  wherever  I  looked, 
seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  the 
lesson,  if  ever  men  did. 

Materially  speaking,  no  one  up-  * 
holds  that  we  can't  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, that  good  thing  is  lobster 
or  champagne.  Why  is  it  that  in 
education,  though  none  can  theo- 
retically deny  the  law  of  reaction, 
not  a  parent,  spiritual  pastor,  or 
master  in  a  thousand  but  conducts 
himself  towards  the  young  as 
though  it  did  not  exist  ? 

"Be  not  righteous  over  much, 
neither  be  thou  over  much  wise, 
lest  iliou  destroy  thyself"  ("and 
those  that  hear  thee,"  might  safely 
have  been  added)  is  a  text  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  But  none 
the  less,  having  once  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  food  they  wish  their 
pupUs  to  relish,  henceforth  they 
appear  to  have  but  one  idea — 
namely,  to  "  give  them  excess  of  it" 
— ^forgetting 

That,  sarfeitang, 
The  appetite  may  uoken  and  bo  die. 
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OHAUCER^S   OHARAOTBRS. 
By  the  Author  of  "Chaucer  for  Children,"  "  The  Art  of  Beauty,"  Ac. 


Chaucer  is  the  first,  and  in  some 
sense  the  greatest,  English  poet. 
His  knowledge  of  life,  his  breadth 
of  sympathy  with  all  classes  and 
all  modes  of  thought,  his  inex- 
haustible fancy,  his  consummate 
art,  place  him  intellectually  on  a 
lerel  with  Shakespeare ;  whilst  the 
originality  of  his  genius  lies  in  this, 
that,  whereas  Shakespeare  claims 
to  have  founded  our  modem 
drama,  Chaucer  laid  the  founda- 
tions on  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  poetical  literature  still 
rests. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  of 
Chaucer  that  his  dramoMs  personce 
are  clever  sketches,  that  they  are 
all  alike — ^f  ull  of  bright,  humorous 
surface  -  painting,  seldom  more 
than  skm-deep;  that  any  name 
will  fit  any  character;  and  that 
Chaucer  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
their  costume. 

I  hope  to  show  by  a  few 
examples  how  untrue  this  is.  In- 
deed, Chaucer,  in  delineating  a 
state  of  society  wholly  unlike  our 
own,  shows  such  a  grasp  of  human 
character,  and  so  shrewd  and  good- 
humoured  an  insight* into  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  human  mind,  that 
his  figures,  like  those  of  our  great 
Dramatist,  are  figures  for  all  time. 

Nothing  gives  a  work  lasting 
value  but  the  amount  of  essentitu 
human  interest  it  contains ;  for  that 
appeals  equally  to  all  ages. 

Hence,  students  may,  I  think,  be 
at  rest  about  the  hypothetical 
"  lost  works "  of  Chaucer.  Lost 
works  there  may  be,  and  as 
Chaucer's  they  coidd  not  but  have 


deep  interest  for  us,  throwing, 
it  may  be,  new  light  on  unknown 
phases  of  his  character.  But  it  is 
most  probable  that  all  his  chief 
works  have  been  preserved.  His 
popularity  and  his  wide  renown 
whilst  he  yet  lived  render  it  un- 
likely that  anything  of  important 
merit  should  have  disappeared, 
whilst  they  accoimt  for  the  sur- 
vival of  many  inferior  works, 
falsely  bearing  his  name. 

As  a  poet — that  is,  as  a  singer — 
Chaucer  stands  far  aloof  from  any 
of  his  contemjporaries,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  successors.  He  is 
ahead  of  Gower,  Occleve,  Langland, 
Lydgate,  Minot,  and  all  except  per- 
haps the  author  of  the  "Flower 
and  the  Leaf,"  who  was  doubtless  a 
lady,  well  imbued  with  Chaucer's 
spirit. 

His  literary  form  and  easy  mu- 
sical rhythm  are  alike  remarkable  at 
a  time  when  so  rough  a  metre  as 
Langland  used  was  tolerated. 

There  is  a  delicate  bloom  upon 
his  verse  which  is  lost  in  modern 
versions  or  in  analysis — something 
of  stately  sweetness  and  dignity, 
of  tender  grace,  greatly  no  doubt 
dependent  on  his  grammatical 
construction,  but  also  belonging  in 
a  high  degree  to  Chaucer  himself. 
Certain  brother  poets  would 
scarcely  have  lavished  so  much 
eulogy  upon  him — Spenser  would 
scarcely  have  called  him  the 
"pure  well-head  of  poetry" — ^had 
not  his  style  been  felt  to  be  pe- 
ctdiarly  his  own,  and  of  peculiar 
charm. 

The    force    and  beauty   of  the 
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images  called  up  constantly  in  his 
writings  are  yery  striking,  and  so 
manj  are  they  that  it  is  cufficult  to 
know  where  to  quote.  One  may 
sometimes  trace  in  the  ''well  of 
English  undefiled"  the  spring 
whence  Keats,  Tennyson,  Swin- 
burne, and  others  haye  drawn 
their  peculiar  sweetness. 

The  following  lines  recall  some- 
what  of  the  graceful  iteration  of 
Tennyson's  manner : 

ff  noloTe  is,  O  God,  what  fele  I  bo  P 
And  if  love  is,  what  thynge  and  whiohe 

18  he? 
I!  lore  be  gode,0)  from  whennas  oomth 

my  wo? 

If  it  be  wikkefO  >  wonder  thynketh 

me 
Whenne  every  tomment  and  adrersit^ 
That  comth  of  him,   may  to  ma  sayory 

thynke. 
For  ay  thirst  I  the  more  that  iohe  it 
drynke ; 

C)  good.  O  wicked. 

In  "the  Man  of  Law's  Tale" 
there  are  a  few  lines  which  bring 
the  common  days  of  the  middle 
ages  home  to  us  with  a  yiyidness 
that  is  absolutely  startling.  In  the 
midst  of  Custance's  strange  yicissi- 
tudes,  Chaucer  suddenly  turns  to 
ther^der — 

Huye  not  seen  sometime  a  pal8  face 
Among  a  prees,  of  him  that  hath  been 
ladde 
Toward  his  death,  wher  as  he  geteth  no 
grace. 
And  swiohe  a  colour  in  his  face  hath 

hadde 
Men  mighten  know  him  that  was  so 
bestadde 
Amonges  aUe  the  faces  in  that  route — 
So  gtant  Custance,  and  loketh  hir  aboute." 

Amid  all  the  colour  and  charm 
of  the  period — amid  so  much  that 
leems  to  render  the  times  so  like 
oar  own,  with  its  yaried  phases  of 
mood  and  character — we  remember 
m  a  flash  that  the  days  were  not 
as  our  days ;   we  remember    the 


daily  scenes  that  passed  with  a 
shock  across  quiet  clerkly  hours  or 
harmless  country  doings  —  days 
such  as  saw  Sayonarola  murdered 
in  the  market-place,  when  women 
were  burnt  aliye  and  in  public,  and 
any  street  space  might  be  utilised 
at  any  moment  for  an  execution. 

Often  a  beautiful  touch  comes 
like  a  ray  of  rosier  light. 

Loye  too  wide  yblowe 
Yelte(')  bitter  fruit,  though  swetd  sede  be 
sowe. 

(i)  yields. 

But  quotations  would  be  end- 
less, and  space  is  limited. 

As  an  exponent  of  his  period,  it 
is  often  objected  that  Chaucer  did 
not  represent  fairly  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  morals,  and  man- 
ners, but  drew  the  Church  and  the 
people  from  the  patrician  point  of 
yiew,  his  court  sympathies  and  his 
court  audience  being  a  little  too 
strong  for  him.  Langland,  author 
of  the  "Vision  of  William  concern- 
ing Piers  the  Plowman,"  is  pointed 
out  as  the  poor  man's  poet,  and 
the  delineator  of  a  side  untouched 
by  Chaucer.  It  may  be  true  that 
Chaucer's  sympathies  were  with 
tiie  upper  classes,  amongst  whom 
his  lines  were  early  cast — it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  he  smiled  at  what 
made  Langland  stamp  and  rage — 
but  I  do  not  think  that  that  inya- 
lidates  Chaucer's  justice,  or  impairs 
his  powers  of  judging.  Indeed, 
may  not  his  good  numour  render 
him  a  fairer  judge  than  Langland, 
who  saw  so  black  all  pictures,  and 
who,  though  constantly  calling  for 
charity,  was  too  bitter  to  be  really 
charitable,  and  too  angry  witn 
wrong  doers  to  be  quite  impartial. 

The  greater  light  was  able  to 
contemplate  all  sides  philosophi- 
cally* ;  the  lesser  saw  but  one  side, 
and  saw  it  too  intensely. 


*  The  description  of  the  poor  widow  with  her  "  sooty "  bower  and  hall  (Nun's 
Ptieif  8  Tale)— that  of  Qriselda's  natiye  hut  (Clerk's  Tale),  shared  with  the  draught- 
OS  B8  Fkfs  is  now  shared  with  his  pig,  and  the  coarse  herbs  she  shred  and  seethed 
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If  Chaucer  drew  the  poor  man 
from  the  rich  man's  point  of  view, 
it  was  less  because  he  was  blind  to 
the  position  of  the  poor  than 
because  his  bright  spirit  naturally 
sided  with  the  bright  and  happy. 
Without  ignoring  or  misrepresent- 
ing the  dark  side,  he  stood  in  the 
sun,  as  it  were,  to  draw  what  was 
ugly  or  vile,  and  the  sun  some- 
times gave  it  a  picturesque  aspect. 
The  coarse  and  the  base  he  made 
contemptible  by  satire,  not  awful 
by  vituperation.  What  was  good 
he  loved  and  praised.  In  all  vicis- 
situdes his  elastic  spirit  rose  up 
and  sang. 

It  is  quite  untrue  that  this 
good  humour,  this  broad  philo- 
sophic acceptance  of  all  sides  of 
truth,  blinded  his  eyes.  But  every 
writer  is  justified  in  choosing  his 
subjects;  and,  whilst  Langland 
found  his  mission  in  the  echo  of 
the  people's  discontent,  Chaucer 
found  one  as  good  or  better  in  the 
chronicle  of  all  phases  of  life,  all 
phases  of  feeling,  throughout  the 
nation — ^the  echo  of  voices  from 
the  court  and  from  the  commons, 
from  the  Church,  the  fleet,  the 
city,  and  the  fields. 

Langland  may  however  be  fairly 
read  as  a  supplement  to  Chaucer, 
who  gives  us  the  chequered  sun- 
shine of  the  middle  ages,  only 
heightened  by  Langland' s  sha- 
dows; and  if,  as  has  been  sur- 
mised, Chaucer's  vignette  of  the 
good  Ploughman  originated  the 
**  Vision,"  we  may  justly  con- 
sider that  Langland' s  views  are 
all  boimd  up  in  Chaucer  as  a 
flower's  leaves  are  boimd  up  in  the 
bud. 

Langland's  mind  embodied  prin- 
ciples, and  men  and  women  (for 
he  attempts  no  character-drawing) 
come  in  occasionally  as   illustra- 


tions of  those  principles.  Chaucer's 
mind  created  people,  and  they 
suggested  principles  by  the  way. 
It  IS  just  because  Chaucer's  cha- 
racters are  so  thorough  and  so 
vivid,  that  we  can  trace  so  much 
through  and  beneath  them:  the 
whole  mental  status  of  all  classes 
is  reflected  in  them ;  all  the  pas- 
sions and  the  dijBiculties,  all  the 
ignorance  and  superstition,  all  the 
wisdom,  all  the  oppression  and  the 
vigorous  enjoyments  of  the  time, 
lie  written  in  mem :  so  that  it  seems 
to  me  that,  on  the  whole,  without 
Langland  as  a  necessary  adjunct, 
we  may  take  Chaucer  as  the  best 
and  clearest  exponent  of  the  14th 
century. 

As  I  am  in  this  paper  concerned 
only  with  his  grasp  of  character 
and  power  of  setting  forth  what  he 
knew,  I  shall  let  his  characters 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  Knight's  Tale. 

The  characters  most  commonly 
confused  together  and  misappre- 
hended by  cursory  readers  of 
Chaucer  are  the  heroes  of  the 
Knight's  Tale,  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
I  have  given  a  careful  analysis  of 
these  two  characters  in  my  book, 
"  Chaucer  for  Children,"  p.  55. 

Never  were  two  men  so  absolute- 
ly imlike  one  another  — ^never  did 
author  conceive  two  natures  more 
complex  and  interesting,  or  con- 
trast them  more  beautifully. 
Palamon  is  a  man  of  violent 
passions  which  continually  master 
him — he  is  reckless,  irritable,  and 
frantically  jealous.  Arcite  is  a 
man  also  of  strong  passions,  which 
he  controls  on  all  occasions ;  wise, 
clever,  cool-headed,  and  unselfish, 
he  is  by  far  the  nobler  being. 
Kage  and  misery  never  turn  his 
head  nor  blind  his  common  sense ; 


for  food — hint  at  the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders  ;  and  nvmerons  tonohes,  snch  as  his 
portrait  of  the  Summoner  and  Pardoner,  desoribe  the  oormption  of  the  monastio 
system  clearly  enongh  to  satisfy  Langland  himself. 
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in  Palamon  either  seems  to  run 
away  with  hinL  Even  the  loss  of 
iibertj  affects  his  brain.  Though- 
Gut  the  stoij  all  the  incidents  are 
calculated  to  display  in  strong 
relief  the  absolute  differences  of 
character,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  one  over  the  other  under  a 
similar  pressure  of  love  bringing 
endless  perils  in  its  wake. 

The  i¥arm  affection  which  once 
bound  the  two  men  in  bonds  of 
brotherhood     is     repudiated     by 
lUamon   the  moment  a  bone  of 
contention  (in  the  shape  of  Fair 
Em^ye)  faUs  between  them ;  but 
Arcite,   outraged  as  he  is  by  his 
friend's    sudden    turning    against 
him,  retains  his  kindly  feeling  as 
&ir  as  is  possible  in  a  riyal,  and 
never  does  him  an  iU  turn  when  he 
IB  in  his  power.     Palamon,  how- 
ever,   is    ready    enough    to    ruin 
Ardte,    though    without    benefit- 
ing  himself,  directly  he  gets  the 
chance — a  form  of  selfishness  only 
pardonable  on  the  hypothesis  sug- 
gested   by    Chaucer    that    he    is 
"wood*  for  love." 

One  of  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents is  the  two  knights  first 
glimpse  of  Emelye.  She  is  des- 
cribed as  roaming  about  the  en- 
wiQed  garden  that  adjoins  their 
prison,  gathering  the  red  and  white 
may  at  sunrise. 

And  as  an  awigel  heTenlyohe  sohe  song. 

As  she  passes,  Palamon,  who 
sees  her  first,  mistakes  her  for 
Venus — ^his  excitable  miud  being 
probably  disordered  by  the  pri- 
▼ations  of  medi»val  prison  life 
—and  prays  to  her  as  such. 
Arcite,  hastening  to  him,  instantly 
perceives  her  to  be  mortal,  and 
dedicates  to  her  his  life's  service. 
Here  we  see  clearly  how  the  same 
incident  may  variously  affect  two 
opposite  characters.  Not  that 
Palamon  is  so  disorganised  as  to 


be  entirely  tricked  by  his  imagina- 
tion. Mv  notion  is  that  Emelye, 
with  the  low  brilliant  rays  illumin- 
ing her  yellow  hair,  first  catches 
Palamon's  eve  in  passing  a  tree  or 
some  dark  object  between  her  and 
the  sun,  in  which  position  a  false 
aureole  would  surround  the  outline 
of  her  head,  and  give  her  for  an 
instant  the  appearance  of  a  haloed 
goddess,  for  we  must  recollect 
he  was  a  Pagan.  By  the  time 
Arcite  sees  her,  her  position  may 
have  changed,  and,  with  no  object 
between  her  and  the  ray,  the  halo 
would  disappear  and  she  would 
seem  what  she  was,  simply  a 
beautiful  woman.  Thus,  Palamon 
labours  under  no  optical  illusion  ; 
he  hastily  exaggerates  a  fact,  his 
mind  being  too  worn  to  reason  at 
the  moment ;  and  afterwards,  on 
seeing  his  mistiUce,  his  irritation  is 
increased  by  Arcite' s  making  capital 
out  of  it. 

On  his  release  from  his  dungeon, 
Arcite  ventures  upon  the  perilous 
stratagetn  of  concealing  his  identity 
in  Theseus's  court,  and  serving 
fair  Emelye,  Theseus's  sister-in- 
law,  in  Uie  capacity  of  page, 
although  a  price  is  set  upon  his 
head.  The  history  of  his  long 
labour  and  self-suppression  in  her 
service  is  touching  and  exciting  to 
the  last  decree,  and  illustrates  his 
strength  oi  purpose,  courage,  and 
devotion.  The  character  of 
Theseus,  most  menial  and  **  gentil- 
herted"  of  political  foes,  is  also 
drawn  con  amore.  The  mode  of 
Palamon's  escape,  the  mad  en- 
counter between  the  rivals  in  the 
grove,  and  the  great  tournament, 
shotdd  be  read  in  the  original, 
which  cannot  be  excelled  in  fire 
and  brilliancy. 

Palamon,  however,  in  the  end 
marries  Emelye,  though  the  inte- 
rest of  the  tale  subsides  with 
Arcite's     mournful     death     and 
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magnanimous  treatment  of  his 
friend.  I  may  here  repeat  my 
conviction  that  the  kings  who 
grace  the  lists,  Emetrins  and 
Lycurgus,  represent  the  portraits 
of  Arcite  and  Palamon,  otherwise 
nndescribed  (which  were  a  great 
artistic  loss),  and  transformed  into 
potentates  for  the  general  enhance- 
ment of  their  glory.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  kings  seems  to  fit 
singularly  well  the  fierce  bizarre 
temper  of  the  one  hero,  and  the 
cooler,  more  matter-of-fact  nature 
of  the  other. 

The  vigour  and  enthusiasm  as 
well  as  the  extreme  subtlety  with 
which  all  the  characters  are  worked 
out,  render  the  Knight's  Tale  in 
my  eyes  the  greatest,  as  it  is  the 
most  picturesque,  of  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales." 

The  Millbb's  Tale. 

What  a  dainty  morsel  Alison 
was,  Chaucer  can  scarcely  find 
words  to  say.  Very  pretty  is  his 
picture  of  her,  witii  her  quaint, 
smart  dress,  and  her  tempting, 
half-mischievous  face.  He  goes 
over  the  details  of  her  attire 
with  as  much  gusto  as  if  it  were 
the  portrait  of  some  dainty  neigh- 
bour, the  very  tapes  of  whose 
volupere  are  familiar  to  him,  so 
that  he  knows  the  pattern  traced 
upon  them  corresponds  with  that 
on  her  collar  and  the  front  of  her 
"  smock." 

All  his  similes  of  her  belong  to 
coamtry  life,  and  bring  its  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds  back  to  us — all 
flowers  and  fruits  are  pressed  into 
her  service,  and  country  drinks  and 


occupations,  and  country  beasts 
and  birds:  a  whole  year's  sweet 
scenes  come  before  the  mind,  of 
wilding  woods,  and  tended  orchards, 
and  hedges  full  of  berries  and 
young  birds,  the  clink  of  the  pail 
as  the  milking  maidens  saunter 
home  through  meadows  powdered 
with  •  flocks :  and  apple-hoards 
brought  in  with  singing  by  the 
maids  and  boys :  a  river,  boat- 
laden — ^may  be  Thames  itself — ^in 
sight,  beside  whose  brink  the  young 
men  practised  archerv  —  with 
glimpses  of  a  mast  beyond  the  sun- 
lit trees. 

Observe  my  italics. 

Fair  was  the  yonge  wif ,  and  therwithal 
As  eny  weHl  (})  hir  body  gent  and  smal ; 
A  Beint(^)   sohe  werede,(')  barred  al  of 

sylk, 
A  barm-oloth(^)  eek  as  whit  as  mome 

vrvylk 
Upon  her  lende8.(^) 

Fol  smal  ypolled*  weren  hir  browes  two. 
And  tho  (')  were  bent,  as  blak  as  eny  sZo. 
Sohe  was  wel  more  blisfol  on  to -see 
Than  is  the  newe  peijonete  (^)  tree. 
And    softer    than    the    wol(^)  is  of    % 
wethir, 

C)  weasel.  CO  belt.  (»)  wore.  *  (*)  apron. 
(*)  hips.  (•)  they.  (7)  young  pear. 
(*)  wool. 

He  calls  her  the  sweetest  and 
gayest  popillotf  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive,  though  he  seek 
up  and  down  in  the  world  ;  and  one 
feels  the  personality  of  the  pretty, 
busy  creature  singing  at  her  work, 
but  by  no  means  unconscious  of 
approving  glances  while  she  does 
it—glances  that  she  returns  from 
under  her  carefully  tended  eye- 
brows— ^and  quite  ready  for  a  bit 
of  fun: 


*  The  glossaries  give  no  explanation  of  this  word  as  applied  to  eyebrows ;  but  my 
own  is  pUJtckedf  the  oommon  signification  of  the  word  "  pulled."  Women  were  used  to 
pluck  hairs  from  their  foreheads,  brows,  Ac,  to  make  themselves  "  the  fairer  to  please 
the  world  "  {vide  Qeoffroi  de  la  Tour  Landry  and  various  satirists).  Probably  Alison 
thus  made  her  eyebrows  look  slender  and  arched — a  practice  which  lends  new  frivolity 
to  her  character. 

t  Popillot  or  popelot =pa|)il{o^,  sugar  plum.  PapiUoter  is  to  twinkle  or  dazsde, 
whence  papiUont  from  the  butterfly's  flickering  flight.  The  word  seems  to  ezpress 
Alison's  attractive  manner  as  well  as  her  nature. 
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B«t  of  her   song,  it  was  as  lowde  and 

yeme 
Am  eny  sicaUoe  (^)  cfUtering  on  a  heme ;  (^)X 
Therto  she   oowde  skippe  and    make  a 

game 
As   eny    kydei*)    or    calf    folwyng    his 

dame.{*) 
Her  moath  was  sweete  as  hragat  is  or 

meihf  • 

Or  Koord  of  apples  layd  in  hay  or  Tieth.  (^) 
Wbifling  8ohe  was  as  is  a  joly  colt, 
Lang  as  a  mast,  and  npright  as  a  holt.i^) 

ftswaUow.      (2)  bam.    O  kid.     (<)  dam. 
{«)  heath.     («)  arrow. 

Hie  number  of  pleasant  images 
thus  brought  before  the  mind  in 
his  description  of  Alison  is  re- 
markable. "  Sche  was  ^primerole 
and  a  piggesneyghe ! "  he  winds  up, 
crowning  her  fair  hair  with  prim- 
roses and  heartsease,  imder  the 
necessity  of  ceasing  her  praises 
somewhere. 

She  was  the  wife  of  Johan,  a 
ridi  carpenter,  who  held  an  inn, 
probably  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Oxford  students,  who  could 
not  all  be  lodged  in  the  academic 
haDs  of  which  the  town  then  chiefly 
consisted. 

She  thus  combined  the  double 
office  of  hostess  and  tradeswoman, 
and  may  have  kept  her  husband's 
books,  received  and  entered  orders  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  her  beauty 
and  civility  made  her  inn  poptdar, 
and  helped  to  fill  his  pocket. 

She  had  not  been  married  long, 
and  was  still  a  child  in  tastes  and 
loTe  of  frolic. 

Chaucer's  evident  familiarity 
wWi  the  locale  of  Oxford  in  this 
tale,  and  with  that  of  Cambridge 
in  "  The  Eeeve's  Tale,"  no  doubt 
originated  the  notion  that  he  was 
educated  at  both  Universities.  But 
tins  familiarity  proves  nothing. 
Chancer  is  likely  to  have  visited 
many  a  town  in  his  capacity  of 
royal  page,  valet  of  the  Bedcham- 


ber, and  King's  esquire ;  and  thus 
may  have  known  Oxford  by  being 
present  (possibly)  at  the  miracle 
plays  which  took  place  in  that  city, 
and  in  which  Alison's  admirer 
Absolon  figured  as  Herod.  ^ 

Osney,  frequented  by  the  car- 
penter, still  exists  as  a  crowded 
suburb  of  Oxford — a  mass  of  dingy 
streets  and  workmen's  houses 
which  have  sprung  up  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  But  in  Chaucer's 
day  Osney  was  a  tract  of  land  well 
outside  the  city  to  the  north-west, 
watered  by  the  Thames  and  broken 
into  islands  by  its  numerous  little 
arms  or  branches,  one  of  which 
islands  was  from  Henry  I.'s  time 
up  to  the  Bef ormation  thd  site  of 
the  Abbey  of  Osney,  "  an  abbey  of 
Augustinian  canons,  founded  by 
Eobert  d'Oilli,  which  soon  grew  to 
wealth  and  importance,  its  abbot 
being  possessed  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment." 

The  Abbey  walks,  shaded  by  fine 
elms  (whose  beauty  was  alluded  to 
by  Leland  just  before  the  Dissolu- 
tion), served  for  recreation  to  the 
Oxford  folk.  Johan  must  have 
derived  much  of  his  wealth  from 
the  Abbey,  in  which  repairs  of 
some  kind  were,  of  course,  always 
going  on,  and  thus  his  absences  at 
Osney  are  accounted  for  by  busi- 
ness. The  cloisterer  at  Osney  says 
of  Johan,  "I  saw  him  nat  here 
wirche  (work)  sith  Saturday." 

Alison's  oath,  "By  St.  Thomas 
of  Kent,"  refers  to  Beket,  to  whom 
a  church  near  Osney  is  dedicated. 
Johan's  invocation  of  St.  Frideswide 
is  also  curiously  appropriate ;  for 
the  only  church  in  England  dedi- 
cated to  this  Saxon  saint  is  the 
Priory  at  Oxford  (now  Christ 
Church),  the  oldest  church  in 
Oxford,  then  held  in  great  repute.' 

It  is  plain  that  Alison  was  no 


*  Ww  Oxford,  or  Osney,  speoially  favonred  by  birds  P  Osney  Abbey,  aooording  to 
I'lnbtrde,  was  founded  at  tiie  instance  of  Qaeen  Editha,  directed  to  the  spot  "  by  the 
^Mtorjnge  of  piee." 
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common  woman.  She  was  yery 
young  and  "  wild" — seventeen,  say 
some  MSS.,  eighteen  others,  and 
had  the  excuse  of  being  mated  to 
an  old  man,  jealous,  stupid,  and 
weakly  fond.  His  affection  was 
too  foolish  to  command  her  respect ; 
his  jealousy  naturally  provokea  her 
to  break  her  chains ;  and  his  crass 
ignorance  and  credulity  made  her 
incline  naturally  to  a  man  who  was 
so  much  his  superior — clerer — as 
clever  as  herself — and  young,  and 
learned,  and  famed — as  Nicholas, 
the  real  hero  of  the  story. 

The  readiness  with  which  she 
slips  into  his  wiles  is  characteristic. 

Her  indifference  to  Absolon,  the 
dapper  parish  derk,  is  charac- 
teristic too.  Some  women  wotdd 
have  favoured  a  lover  not  without 
influence  in  the  Abbey  (he  was 
probably  in  minor  orders)  ;  but  she 
18  not  guided  by  self-interest. 
Absolon  is  said  to  have  been  fop- 
pish, and  wore  his  yellow  hair,  that 
«  shone  like  gold,"  "  strutted  out" 
like  a  big  fan.  His  cheeks  were 
ruddy,  and  his  eyes  grey  as  a  goose 
(another  country  simile  ;  the 
Prioress's  grey  eyes  were  likened 
to  glass — but  then  Absolon  is 
somewhat  of  a  goose).  He  was 
dressed  closelv  and  tightly  in  red 
hose,  &c,,  ''aU  in  the  newe  get," 
says  Morris's  edition.  He  could 
dajice  (after  the  school  of  Oxford 
then),  and  accompany  his  songs  on 
gittem  and  ribible,  and  was  very 
regular  in  every  tavern  and  brew- 
house,  for  the  sake  of  showing  off 
his  accomplishments. 

But  he  was  over-scrupulous  about 
vulgar  forms  of  humour — there  are 
people  utterly  impervious  to  the 
fun  of  low  buffoonery — and  fasti- 
dious of  speech  (*'  of  speche  dan- 
gerous") ;  and  this  aiming  at  being 
censoriously  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours won  him  the  reproach  of 
squeamish,  a  quality  of  all  others 
least  tolerated  by  common  people, 
and  did  not  at  all  suit  the  free  and 


easv  Alison.  Possibly  she  felt 
awkward  before  so  superior  ar 
person,  and  scorned  him  with  a. 
little  chagrin. 

This  over-nicety  was  the  very 
)eg  whereon  to  fasten  a  practical 
oke,  to  which  his  rash  passion  for 
he  carpenter's  wife  exposed  him. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  she 
had  ever  given  him  the  slightest 
encouragement.  She  did  not  care 
for  his  "  lovely  lokes"  cast  on  her 
among  the  other  pretty  wives. 
Nevertheless,  being  a  coquette,  she 
may  not  have  exactly  discouraged 
him  ;  for  without  liking  a  man  it 
is  possible  to  like  his  homage,  and 
we  must  suppose  he  was  not  silly 
enough  to  pursue  a  woman  who 
had  made  him  feel  that  he  was 
distasteful. 

He  might  have  had  a  better 
chance  but  for  his  rival  lodging  in 
Alison's  own  house — Nicholas,  a 
"  poor  scholar,"  whose  shrewdness 
and  smattering  of  all  the  sciences 
had  gotten  him  the  name  of 
"  hendy" — perhaps  e<][uivalent  to 
handy,  but  the  word  is  explained 
"coiiteous"  and  "fortunate"  in 
the  glossaries. 

The  picture  of  this  favoured 
swain  is  minute.  He  was  a  sly 
dog,  and  knew  love-secrets  and 
tricks — ^but  was  demure  as  a  maid 
to  see! 

In  the  carpenter's  inn  he  had  a 
chamber  all  to  himself  (not  a 
necessary  of  life  then,  when  as  a 
rule  many  shared  one  room),  decked 
with  scented  herbs,  and  himself 
perfumed  as  sweet  as  liquorice. 

His  books,  astrolabe,  and  augrim 
stones  (pebbles  or  coimters  to  be 
used  in  numeration  before  mental 
arithmetic  was  common),  arranged 
in  rows  on  the  shelves  at  his  bed's 
head — his  press,  covered  with  a  red 
cloth  and  crowned  with  his  psal- 
tery— complete  this  picture  of  a 
man  dan^rous  enough  to  harbour 
in  one's  house  with  a  wild  young 
wife,  and  who  must  needs  compare 
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vith  tlie  dirty-banded,  muddle- 
headed  carpenterno^  to  the  latter's 
adnuitage.  Wbat  joung  wife  of 
the  kind  would  not  make  the  oom- 
puison  F  Chaucer  has  no  pity  for 
Johan;  he  has  no  patience  with 
ill-assorted  matches. 

Mflnsdnilde  wedde  after  liere  astaat, 
For  ealde  and  jonthe  ben  often  at  debaat ; 
Bat  syn  that  he  WM  brought  into  the  snue 
He  moete  endure,  as  othere  doon,  hii  care. 

Hence  the  plot  to  rid  themselves 
of  Johan,  in  order  to  secure  a  little 
liberty  for  Alison,  is  most  amus- 
ing unfolded.  They  persuade 
Johan  that  Noah's  flood  is  coming, 
and  that  his  imprisonment  in  a 
tnb  among  the  rafters  ensures 
thor  sole  chance  of  life.  His 
(Polity  clenches  his  wife's  con- 
tempt. 

There  is  nothing  but  a  child's 
Buschief  in  Alison's  treatment  of 
Absolon.  She  loves  Nicholas,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 


Fnl  BoUi  is  this  proverbe,  it  is  no  lye, 
Hen  leyn  thns  right  alwey,  the  neye  slye 
Makeih  the  ferre  leefe  to  be  loth. 

Whoso  has  one's  ear  can  set 
one  easily  against  the  absent. 

Per  tho  that  Absolon  be  wood  or  wroth 
Bycaose  that  he  f er  was  from  her  sights, 
IHi  Nicholas  hath  stonden  in  his  light. 

It  is  the  being  thrown  together 
that  often  engenders  love.  Alison 
permits  Absolon's  daily  "  wowing." 
Perhaps,  like  unprincipled  maids  of 
later  date,  she  used  one  lover  to 
conceal  a  second.  The  husband 
wakes  up  one  night  and  hears  the 
negiected  swain  serenading  her — or 
Bomeone. 

'^ffhai  Alisonn,  herestow  not  Absolon, 
Thit  ohannteth  thus  nnder  onre  bonres 

Vftl? 

And  Bohe  answered  her  hoosbond  thsr- 

withal 
Tit,  God  woot,  Johan,  I  heere  it  every  del. 

Her  indifference  to  the  daini^ 
jonth  *'  crowing  as  a  nightingale 
at  her  in  vain  must  have  trans- 


ported Johan ;  while  her  doing  so 
little  to  deter  him  encouraged 
Absolon  on  the  ground  that  silence 
ffives  consent.  Thus  he  is  embol- 
dened to  come  and  ask  a  kiss  at  her 
window  one  night — ^very  amusing, 
and  very  like  a  young  fop,  is  his 
anticipation  of  the  treat  to  come. 
He  was  in  such  a  good  temper  all 
day  that,  in  sprinkling  the  good 
wives  wiUi  incense,  "  of  no  wyf  ne 
took  he  noon  offrying." 

He  assures  himself  of  Johan's 
absence  (ostensibly  at  the  Gran^ 
to  get  timber  for  the  Abbot,  but  m 
realty  suspended  from  the  rafters 
in  lus  tub),  and  at  cockcrow, 
having  dressed  himself  with  un- 
usual elegance  and  chawed  sweet 
herbs  to  improve  his  breath,  he 
comes  to  the  low  window  with  a 
true-love  under  his  tongue.  "  Oto 
fro  the  window,  jack  fool,"  is  her 
greeting;  but  some  people  never 
know  when  they  are  beaten,  and 
his  importunity  hastens  his 
quietus. 

The  second  time  he  appears, 
Alison  does  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  get  up.  His  "  sweete 
leef "  and  promise  of  a  ring  do 
not  deceive  her  ;  but  hendy 
Nicholas,  too  elated  to  be  quite  as 
wise  as  usual,  encoimters  him  and 
his  red-hot  coulter  so  warmly  that 
he  loses  his  head,  and  his  shouts 
for  "  water "  at  once  convince  the 
tub-hung  carpenter  that  Noah's 
flood  is  come  back,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  peace  as  well.  Down 
comes  Johan,  tub  and  all,  with  a 
crash  on  the  floor,  and  is  stunned. 
Alison  and  the  scholar  raise  a 
terrific  hubbub  and  tell  the  village 
that  Johan  is  sufferingfrommania— 
an  imputation  belabours  under  ever 
after,  no  doubt  to  the  future  con- 
venience of  hendy  Nicholas  and 
clever  Alice. 

All  these  characters,  though  not 
worked  out  as  minutely  as  some, 
are  tangible  and  unmistakable 
realities,  well  contrasted,  and  not 
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in  the  least  resembling  any  others 
in  the  Tales. 

Alison  is  a  woman  for  all  time. 
She  will  never  be  extinct  while 
naughty  girls  exist ;  by  no  means 
bad  all  through,  by  no  means 
ready  to  give  herself  without  love 
-even  at  the  prompting  of  interest, 
and  with  a  laxity  of  morale  still 
more  common  then  even  than  now. 
Johan,  dense,  superstitious,  good- 
natured,  and  self-satisfied,  the  pro- 
siest old  bore  that  ever  married  a 
monkey,  has  his  coimteiTpart  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  while  "  handy 
Nicholas,"  prepared  for  all  emer- 
gencies, a  match  for  anybody,  pro- 
bably the  oracle  of  Oxford  town — 
having  an  aplomb,  an  administra- 
tive ability  and  a  dramatic  faculty 
worthy  of  a  better  cause — ^is  a 
splendid  conception  of  a  "  poor 
scholar,"  comfortably  dependent 
on  "his  friends'  finding  (provision) 
and  his  rent."* 

The  humour  with  which  Chaucer 
treats  these  incidents  passes  de- 
scription. These  are  sketches,  but 
by  no  means  slight  or  superficial. 
Every  line,  like  a  drawing  by 
Landseer  or  Eubens,  bears  the 
value  of  the  master's  past  years  of 
thought  and  labour,  and  carries 
more  meaning  than  twenty  by  a 
meaner  artist. 

The  Clerk's  Tale. 

What  character  could  be  more 
clearly  defined,  more  profoundly 
thought  out,  than  that  of  the 
Marquis  Walter?  Although  the 
tale  was  borrowed  from  Petrarch 
by  Chaucer,  the  grasp  of  character 
is  as  much  Chaucer's  as  Petrarch's. 
If  he  did  not  create  it,  he  made  it 
his  own  by  his  intense  appreciation 
and  comprehension  of  it,  and  he 
improves  often  on  the  original  by 
]ittLe  delicate  touches  of  detail, 
satire,  or   pathos,  which   display 


his  soimd  practical  sense  as  well  as 
his  humour. 

Walter's  is  a  more  interesting 
character  than  is  that  of  his  wife, 
because  it  is  more  complex.  We 
see  that  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  He 
is  licentious,  like  a  spoilt  child 
who  loves  his  own  way  without 
having  naturally  bad  tendencies. 
His  ruling  passion  is  love  of 
liberty,  which  includes  a  passion 
for  ruling  others,  and  feeling  them 
to  be  the  slaves  of  his  will ;  yet  he' 
wishes  to  injure  no  one,  and,  when 
not  coerced,  generally  does  pretty 
well  on  the  whole. 

Who  does  not  know  men  of  such 
a  stamp— with  a  light,  frivolous, 
mischievous  side,  yet  possessing,  en 
a/rri&re,  serious  kindly  feeling  :  with 
generous  inclinations  often  as  super- 
ficial and  transient  as  their  bad 
ones,  and  yet  capable  of  a  deep  and 
settled  purpose?  Walter  is  very 
carefully  diuwn.  He  was  "beloved 
and  drad  " — ^no  doubt  he  was  kind, 
genial,  but  uncertain  in  temper. 
Handsome,  courteous,  and  honour- 
able, discreet  enough  in  ruling  his 
province :  only  reckless  in  some 
things  wherein  he  did  not  always 
show  a  proper  sense  of  his  position. 
He  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
controlling  his  impulses  ;  but  then 
in  a  high  position  it  is  customary 
to  believe  temptation  irresistible. 
Chaucer  says : 

I  blame  him  thus,  that  he  oonsidereth 

nonght 
In  tiyme  coming  what  mighte  him  bityde, 
Bat    on    his    Inst   present    was    al  his 

thought. 

In  this  he  was  much  like  others 
similarly  situated;  but  this  was 
worst  of  all — ^he  wotdd  not  take  a 
wife. 

He  feared  to  lose  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  wings,  and  yet  he  had 
secretly  considered  the  matter ;  for, 
when  his  people  came  "flockmeal'* 


*  An  intentional  contrast  to  the  narrator  of  "  The  Clerk's  Tale."    It  is  good  to  see 
both  sides,  of  a  qnestion  or  of  a  class ! 
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to  entreat  him  to  marry,  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  prepared  with  his 
answer. 

He  thus  is  found  quite  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  step ;  he 
is  touched  and  gratified  by  the 
hTunility  of  the  appeal,  for  he  is 
kindly  and  full  of  common  sense, 
in  spite  of  all  his  Tagaries.  Per- 
haps he  had  long  counted  on 
m^dng  himself  additionally  popu- 
lar by  acceding,  when  necessary,  to 
a  request  he  had  anticipated  and 
eraded  for  years.  The  spokesman 
puts  his  case  craftily,  and,  appeal- 
ing to  Walter's  ruling  passion, 
asks  him  to  "  bow  his  neck  imder 
the  blissful  yoke  of  sovereignty, 
not  service,  which  men  call  wea- 
lock ;"  and  Walter,  seeing  through 
it,  yet  pleased  with  the  flattery, 
listens  graciously;  but  when  the 
second  proposal  follows — a  gentle 
hint  that  they  don't  want  any  wife, 
and  are  not  at  all  sure  of  what  his 
next  caprice  will  lead  him  to— he 
draws  the  line  imperiously : 

^And  we  wol(^)  lord,  if    that  ye  wol 

assent, 
Chess  C)  yon  a  wyf  (^  in  short  tjme  atte 

leste 
Bom  of  the  gentilleete ** 

"Ubt  {*)  me  alone  in  chesing  of  my  wyf ; 
That  charge  npon  my  bak  I  wol  endure." 

0)wiU.      O  choose.      (»)wife.      Olet. 

This  shows  that  he  was  armed 
for  the  emergency.  He  knows  of 
one  who,  as  his  wife,  will  be  good 
to  his  people — will  make  herself 
popular  by  her  virtues,  by  her 
tact  and  mental  qualities — and 
who  will  at  the  same  time  not  rob 
him  of  his  sovereignty — ^not  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with 
his  Hberty  of  action,  or  give  him 
any  trouble, 

Hb  capridousness  comes  out  in 
his  fanciful  way  of  marrying.  He 
fixes  the  day  there  and  then.  He 
orders  the  marriage  clothes  and 
jewels;  he  invites  and  assembles 


the  guests  ;  but  none  know  who  the 
bride  is — ^not  even  the  bride  her- 
self. He  loves  to  astonish  people ; 
it  makes  him  feel  his  power,  and 
tickles  his  vanity.  He  finds 
Griselda  with  her  water  cans, 
hurrying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
bride  passing,  and  he  calls  her, 
with  her  workaday  garb,  her 
dirty  hands,  her  hair  dishevelled 
in  the  morning  wind.  What  a 
picture  rises  before  the  mind,  of 
this  good  girl,  whom  he  has  never 
injured,  but  often  haply  spoken 
with  in  his  rides  about  the  country 
hunting — full  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  her  modesty  and  dili- 
gence— as  she  hastily  puts  down 
her  can  in  the  stall  of  the  draught 
ox  that  shares  her  humble  hovel, 
at  Walter's  summons,  imconscious 
of  self — never  thinking  of  so  much 
as  a  coquettish  smooth  of  her 
apron,  answering  respectfully,  with 
a  colour  in  her  cheek  and  a  light 
in  her  eye  at  the  honour  done  her 
by  the  call  ;  and  then,  having 
fetched  her  father,  her  tremulous 
pallor  and  fear  as  she  realises  her 
master's  will.  No  doubt  Walter's 
character,  his  capriciousness  and 
eccentricity,  was  the  talk  of  the 
coimtry ;  yet  she,  with  the  others, 
had  learnt  to  love  him,  and  she 
humbly  at  once  obeys  and  makes 
the  sincere  promise  never  to  dis- 
obey, without  for  one  moment 
losing  the  sense  of  her  low  posi- 
tion, or  supposing  that  the  good 
luck  is  more  than  but  for  a  season. 
Walter  is  in  earnest  this  time, 
and  treats  this  poor  girl  with  as 
much  courtesy  and  forbearance  as 
though  she  were  a  duchess — giving 
her  even  the  exceptional  chance  to 
refuse,  if  he  were  personally  dis- 
tasteful to  her.*  Then  her  beauty 
dawns  upon  these  proud  ladies, 
and  they  are  ordered  to  undress 
and  adorn  her  as  a  bride,  and  set 
her  on  a  snow-white  horse — ^which 


•  "  Or  wol  ye  arise  P'* 
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they  do  yery  thoroughly,  though 
(this  is  one  of  Chaucer's  own  najlve 
touches) 

ih^  were  nat  right  glad 
To  bumdle  her  olothes  wher  in  she  was 
dad. 

Once  married,  Walter  has  his 
will.    He    possesses    a  wife  who 
never  contradicts  him,  who  loves 
him,  who  does  her  duty,  who  wins 
the  affection  of  the  whole  reahn 
in  every  way,  and  who  is  quick 
enough  to  learn  courtesy  and  the 
grace  of  manners  which  a  great 
lady  should  have,  but  who  never 
can  be  made  to  forget  that  she  is 
of  lowly  birth.   His  freedom  intact, 
he    gets    tired  of  his  happiness. 
Griselda's    incorrigible    humility 
worries  him.    In  vain  he  dresses 
her  up  in  costly  clothing  and  places 
her  at  the  head  of  his  table — she 
still  eats  simple  food  and  follows 
her  old  simple  ways,  never  using 
herself    to    luxury.    In    vain    he 
orders  that  all  shall  honour  her 
whoever  loves  him — she  never  lets 
her  hand    forget  its    cunning  in 
sweeping     and   bed-making.      In 
vain  he  springs  mines  upon  her  in 
hopes  to  catch  her  trippmg — she  is 
ever  "  stedfast  as  a  wall." 

This  kind  of  thing  may  have 
irritated  him.  It  would  irritate 
most  men.  No  doubt  he  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  his  wife's  indif- 
ference to  her  position — a  wife 
always  a  wee  bit  servile  like  a  poor 
relation,  and  who  always  seemed 
in  a  state  of  waiting  for  the  next 
move,  oppressed,  like  Tennyson's 
Lady  of  Burleigh, 

**  by  fhe  bnrthen  of  an  bononr 
Unto  which  she  was  not  bom  " 

— although  he  had  stipulated  so 
carefully  for  her  humility. 

This  feeling  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped into  secret  suspicion  of  a 
self-control  wondrous  in  any  age — 
most  wondrous  in  hers.  We  infer 
from  numerous  hints  in  this  and 
other  tales  how  high  a  value  was 
attached  to  this  kind  of  self-com- 


mand, the  quality  in  which  people 
of  a  ruder  time  were  chiefly  defi- 
cient. When  almost  everybody 
gave  way  far  more  freely  and  habi- 
tually to  violent  emotions  of  all 
sorts  than  in  these  days  of  continual 
self -suppression,  the  power  such  as 
Gnselda  possessed  to  rein  in  feel- 
ing was  likely  to  be  over-estimated. 
But  its  rarity  provoked  the  natural 
desire  to  apply  a  test. 

Not  viciousness  or  cruelty,  but 
sheer  bewilderment  at  these  un- 
heard-of virtues,  prompted  Walter 
so  grievously  to  try  her ;  and  we 
all  know  how  patient  persons  pro- 
voke persecution,  and  those  who 
never  retaliate  naturally  have  all  the 
extra  burdens  thrust  upon  them. 
At  length  a  sense  of  provocation 
and  suspicion  overpowered  the 
Marquis,  and,  as  the  sharpest 
test  that  he  can  devise,  he  takes 
their  first  child  from  her  breast,  os- 
tensibly for  exposure  in  the  forest, 
of  which  death  is  the  least  horror, 
on  the  pretext  that  his  people  re- 
ject the  descendant  of  poor  folk. 

Unmoved  outwardly,  Griselda 
bears  her  lot,  loving  him  still,  trust- 
ing that  what  he  does  is  right,  and 
never  doubting  in  her  simplicity 
that  the  reason  he  gives  is  just. 

Walter  thinks  the  pill  was  not 
bitter  enough.  Next  time,  by  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  he  leaves 
her  her  boy  for  a  year  or  two, 
knowing  that  children  grow  dearer 
as  they  grow  older,  and  harder  to 
part  with.  Griselda,  cut  to  the 
soul  by  this  second  loss,  and  none 
the  more  forgetful  of  her  first 
child  because  she  never  speaks  of 
her,  hears  the  doom  and  stifles  her 
grief.  She  does,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  this  pang,  speak  to  her 
husband  a  few  bitter  words  of  pain : 


« 


I  have,  qnod  sche,  sayd  thus,  and  oyer 

schal, 
I  wol  no  thing,  ne  nil  no  thing  oertajn 
But  as  yow  list ;  nought  greveth  me  at  all 
Though  that  my  doughter  and  my  sone 

be  slajn 
At  your  comaundement ;  this  is  to  sayn. 
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I  have  not  had    no  part   of  ohUdren 

tWBJBB 

Bat  first  sykneSyO)  and  after  wo  and 
pi^Tne." 

(*)  sickneflB. 

Walter  haa  hitberto  applied  this 
wiiip  with  oourtesj  and  in  private, 
announcing  his  reasons,  and  as- 
suring her  that  against  her  will  he 
will  do  nothing,  but  entreating  her 
to  consent  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  realm.  But  Griselda 
is  not  blinded  by  this  complaisant 
attitudinising,  and  continues : 

"  Ye  ben  onre  lord,  doth  with  your  owne 
thtng 
Sight  as  yow  list,  axith  no  rede  of  me : 
Vbr  M  I  left  at  horn  al  my  clothing 
Whan  I  first   oom  to   yon,   right  so, 

quod  sohe. 
Left  I  my  will  and  al  my  liberte 
And  took  yoar  olothing :  wheifor  I  yen 

Both  yonre  plesannoe,  I  wil  yoore  lost 

ob^ye." 
"  Deth  may  make  no  oomparisonn 
Fnto  your  love." 

Thus  she  turns  the  second  cheek 
to  the  sndter. 

When  the  Marquis  saw  the  con- 
stancy of  his  wife,  he  oast  down 
bis  eyes,  wcmdering  how  she  could 
endure  it,  and  departs,  pretending 
to  be  very  sad,  but  in  reality  very 
pleased  with  her. 

fet  in  his  obstinately  suspicious 
mind  two  things  which  she  has  said 
rankle — her  allusion  to  her  penury 
and  her  expression  of  changeless 
lore  for  him;  and  gradually  his 
restless  brain  evolves  the  crowning 
test,  which  Hes  maturing  in  secret 
for  five  whole  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  Marquis  is  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  his  works. 
Among  the  people,  ignorant  as  the 
poor  mother  of  the  fate  of  the 
children,  the  rumour  runs  that  he 
^M  murdered  his  two  babes 
because  his  wife  was  a  poor 
woman.  He  becomes  unpopular — 
but  he  cares  jiot.  There  are  some 
persons  so  immutable  when  tiiey 
nave  once  made  up  their  minds, 


that  they  are,  as  Chaucer  says,  as 
if  bound  to  a  stake.  They  eamnoi 
swerve  from  their  purpose,  for 
their  purpose  seems  to  possess 
them  and  drive  them  before  it. 
Walter  had  become  indifferent 
to  public  opinion — selfishness  mav 
have  hardened  him ;  or  rather,  as  I 
incline  to  think,  his  eagerness  to 
convince  himself  of  the  purity  of 
his  wife's  motives,  his  longing  to 
force  himself  into  believing  in  her, 
so  absorbed  him  that  he  forgot  all 
else.  Now,  the  former  measure  of 
his  people's  love  had  become  the 
measure  of  their  hatred  of  him,  and 
he  seems  scarcely  even  conscious  of 
it.  The  crisis  was  too  vital  to 
him ;  either  Griselda  was  the  most 
admirable  woman  in  the  world, 
or  she  was  a  hypocrite  at  all 
points,  and  this  last  test  was  to 
prove  it. 

Walter  is  essentially  a  sceptic. 
His  experience  offers  no  parallel  of 
such  a  woman.  Very  few  of  us 
would  not  have  acted  in  a  similar 
manner,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. There  is  nothing  so 
painful  to  a  sceptic  as  the  inability 
to  believe;  there  is  nothing  he 
strives  for  so  feverishly  as  a  proof 
that  he  cannot  question.  To  most 
people  there  is  nothing  so  hard  to 
accept  as  a  new  experience.  Walter 
was  surely  not  happy  during  those 
five  years  of  suspense  and  dupli- 
city, and  yet  he  loved  Griselda 
enough  to  take  the  utmost  trouble 
to  make  her  miserable.  And  as 
years  develop  his  scepticism  the 
doubting  becomes  so  thorough 
that  he  doubts  even  that  he  doubts : 
for  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
plan  he  had  elaborated  was  as 
much  to  exalt  Griselda  before  the 
world  as  to  satisfy  himself — ^he 
must,  in  fact,  have  been  already 
satisfied,  for,  in  the  event  of  Gn- 
selda's  failing  now,  the  alternative 
were  too  dangerous  to  himself :  the 
Pope  apprised,^  Walter's  position 
would  have  collapsed  in  a  chaos  of 
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disgrace  and  slander  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  dared  to  risk. 

Q-riselda's  children,  meanwhile, 
are  dwelling  luxuriously  at  Bo- 
logna, their  parentage  concealed 
by  Walter's  command.  When  the 
daughter  is  twelve  years  old, 
Walter  prepares  false  bulls  of 
papal  consent  to  his  divorce  and 
second  marriage — still,  on  the  pre- 
tended ground  of  his  people's 
objections  to  Q-riselda's  antece- 
dents, for  Walter  never  courts 
obloquy.  Bitter  as  is  the  news, 
Griselda  schools  herself  to  endure 
what  she  had  long  foreseen.  The 
very  sincerity  of  her  affection  for 
him  softens  the  blow,  however — 
she  has  no  false  pride,  no  dis- 
appointed ambition,  no  wounded 
dignity  to  conquer.  The  simple 
creature  questions  nothing,  blames 
no  one,  and  only  wishes  her 
husband  to  be  happy. 

Walter,  as  we  have  shown,  has 
been  used  to  treat  her  with 
courtesy  ;  now  he  outrages  all 
precedent.  He  suddenly  addresses 
her  before  all  the  household,  with 
a  boisterous  disregard  of  her 
feelings.  He  even  adopts  a  brutally 
sarcastic  tone,  and,  having  declared 
his  intention  to  re-marry,  begs  her 
to  get  out  of  the  way  and  make 
room  for  her  successor,  adding  that 
he  permits  her  to  take  back  the 
dowry  he  received  with  her,  and 
concluding  with  some  singularly 
jarring  platitudes. 

Griselda  takes  all  au  pied  de  la 
leUre,  and,  remembering  how  she 
brought  not  so  much  as  the  clothes 
on  her  back  for  dowry,  gives  the 
answer  which  for  pathos  has  no 
match  in  any  language.  She  asks 
for  one  little  boon — ^that,  in  guerdon 
of  the  maidenhood 

Which  that  I  bronghte  and  nonght  agen 

I  here  0), 
Ab  Yonohethaauf  (^  to   giye    me    to  my 

meede  (') 
But  saoh  a  smook  as  I  was  wont  to  were. 

carry  away.    (*)  yoiK^afe.    (^  reward. 


I  do  not  believe  that  Walter  ever 
meant  to  go  so  far,  nor  wished  in 
taking  her  cloak  to  deprive  her  of 
her  coat  also.  But  she,  in  ker 
simplicity,  ofEered  a  new  opening, 
and  Walter,  taken  by  surprise,  had 
to  act  as  the  moment  compelled 
him. 

The  smok,  qnod  he,  that  thon  hast   on 

thy  bak  (») 
Let  it  be  stiUe,  and  ber  (*)  it  forthe  with 

the. 

0)  back.  O  carry. 

But  he  could  scarcely  utter  these 
words  for  pity  and  remorse,  and 
hastens  out  of  her  presence;  but 
the  pain  he  was  inflicting  on  him* 
self  does  not  weaken  his  will  to  go 
through  with  his  purpose.  Before 
the  folk,  she  strips  off  her  fair 
raiment,  yields  up  her  wedding 
ring,  and  returns  barefoot  to  her 
father's  hovel. 

It  is  harder  to  give  up  comforts 
that  one  is  used  to  than  comforts 
one  has  never  known ;  but  Griselda 
permits  herself  not  one  word,  not 
one  tear,  though  her  household 
follow  her  aU  the  way  weeping  and 
compassionating  her. 

"  Men  speak  of  Job,"  cries 
Chaucer  here  ;  "  but 

Though    derkes  prayse   wommen  but  a 

lyte, 
There   can    no    man   in  hnmblesse  him 

aoqnyte 
As  wommen  can,  ne  can  be  half  so  trewe 
As  wommen  ben — hut  it  he  full  of  newe — '* 

unless,  that  is,  very  recently  in- 
deed, for  he  never  heard  of  it. 

Walter  has  his  two  children 
brought  to  him  in  great  state,  the 
girl  as  his  bride  to  be,  the  boy  as 
his  attendant.  Nothing  succeeds 
Uke  success.  The  foolish  people 
replace  him  on  his  former  pedestal, 
and  think 

That  Walter  was  no  fool,  though  that  him 

leste 
To  ohannge  his  wyf ,  for  it  was  for  the 

beste. 

Poor  Griselda  has  the  further 
degradation  of   cleaning  up    the 
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house  for  her  successor  :  but  she 
does  not  grieve  —  she  works 
willinglj  in  her  rags,  and  when 
the  brutal  Marquis  turns  to  her  as 
to  some  menial  stranger  with 
offensive  affability,  **  How  liketh 
thee  my  wife  and  her  beauty?" 
she  has  strength  to  say,  ''Bight 
well,  my  lord,  for  I  never  saw  a 
fairer."  Did  no  mother's  instinct, 
such  as  some  believe  in,  warn  her 
who  the  fair  bride  was  ?  No  ; 
Chaucer  does  not  romance  about 
it,  but  some  tenderness  for  the 
child  makes  her  say  at  all  risks : 

On  tUng  max  I  yoa,  and  biseke  also, 
Hist  ye  ne  prikke  with  no  tormen^ynge 

Has  tendre  mayden  as  ye  han  do  mo  :(^) 
For  Bche  is  fostred  in  her  norisohyng 
More  tendrely,  and  to  my  sapposynge 

Sche  ooathe(')  not  adversity  endore 

As  ooathe  a  poare  fostredC)  oreatnre. 

(*)  do  not  tortore  this  ohild  as  yon  have 
tortured  others  before  her. 
(*)  conld.     (■)  poorly  brought  up. 

This  might  have  been  said  of 
Qriselda  by  some  equal  of  hers 
who  pitied  her  and  feared  for  the 
sweet  little  bride  :  for  Griselda 
never  forgets  her  woman's  dignity, 
and  so  speaks  of  herself  as  an 
absent  person. 

But  Walter  breaks  down  before 
her  constancy  and  innocenoe,  and 
in  his  sincere  admiration  forgets 
to  attitudinise,  thus  cutting  a 
better  figure.  Poor  Q-riselda  is 
but  human,  and,  hearing  amid 
Walter's  caresses  that  her  own 
unforgotten  babes  are  before  her, 
stands  stupified,  and  then,  unable 
to  bear  up  against  happiness,  she 
who  had  borne  sorrow  so  nobly, 
&ll8  insensible  on  the  ground. 

Now  she  is  reinstated,  and  for 
erer,  in  her  palace  and  in  her 
husband's  love,  a  happy  mother 
and  beloved  lady.  Walter  probably 
is  satisfied  now  that  he  has  wrung 
some  sign  of  human  feeling  from 


her,  and  the  little  bride  is  supposed 
to  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
a  spouse  by  the  acquisition  of 
parents.  But  Chaucer's  common 
sense  survives  his  interest  in 
Griselda,  and  he  confesses  that 
the  story  is  told  not  for  the 
example  to  other  wives,  far  it 
wovld  he  unbea/rdble,  "  even  if  they 
tootdd  " — a  thoroughly  Chaucerian 
touch — ^but  for  the  sake  of  the 
lesson  that  everyone  should  be 
brave  under  adversity. 

Griselda  is  a  finely  -  drawn 
character,  the  mediseval  ideal  of 
womanhood;  but  her  over-sub- 
missiveness  sometimes  suggests 
cerebral  infirmity.  Her  courage 
is  her  finest  quality — her  quiet  dig- 
nity in  restraining  herself  before 
her  folk,  which  prove  that  her 
patience  sprang  from  strength,  not 
weakness ;  and  the  real  moral  of 
the  tale  is  the  example  she  affords 
of  the  complete  disinterestedness 
and  tenacity  of  love. 

To  those  who  care  about  him  at 
all,  it  is  always  an  effort  to  part 
with  Chaucer  when  once  one  has 
taken  him  up.     There  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  the  whole  temper  of  the 
TWI1.T1 — ^his  vigorous  pleasure  in  his 
subject;  his  jovous  realisation  of 
the  great  and  the  little  ;  his  indig- 
nation at  treachery,  above  all  at 
cruelty ;  his  quiet  humour,  shown 
better  in  sudden  dainty    touches 
than  even    in  his  hilarity  over  a 
broad     story;    his   far-seeing  in- 
terest in  new  views,  Wicklffism, 
and    "all  this  newe  science  that 
men  lore  ;"*  his  capacity  for  win- 
ning almost  adoring  friendship. 

There  is  no  doubt  he  protected 
the  rising  generation  of  poets,  with 
a  kindness  beyond  their  literary 
merit,  for  Lydgate  and  Occleve 
were  never  great.  Occleve,  whose 
sorrow  for  his  old  friend's  death 
rises  at  times  into  a  cry,  tells  us 
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Mi  dere  muster  (God  Ms  sovle  qnyte) 
And  fadir  Chancers  fayne  wo)d  me  haa 

taught; 
Bat  I  was  dnlle,  and  kmede  right  naught. 

OcdeTe,  howeyer,  has  earned  the 
world's  gratitnde  by  his  portraits 
of  Chaucer,  done,  if  not  during  his 
life,  at  least  when  his  memory  was 
still  strong  upon  him,  and  we  feel 
the  powerful  personality  of  the 
master  across  the  breadth  of  five 
hundred  years. 

The  ola  man  will  neyer  die.  He 
stands  waiting,  patient  with  our 
indifference,  amused  at  oujr  ig- 
norance, t^der  with  our  sins  in 
the  leniency  of  his  long  experience 
of  life.  Ever  the  quaint  comfort- 
able figure  moves  before  the  mind 
— the  gentle  grey-haired  face,  with 
its  peculiar  aquiline  nose,  mouth  a 
little  drooping,  the  forked  beard 


and  fair  complexion,  a  shrewd 
twinkle  ready  to  light  up  the 
downcast  eyes  —  Chaucer  was 
probably  short-sighted,*  and  his 
habit  of  looking  on  the  ground 
like  many  myopes,  which  amused 
mine  host,  may  have  rendered  more 
acute  the  penetrating  glance  which 
saw^hrough  men.  And  yet  there 
is  a^  sadness  as  of  some  great 
relinquishment  veiling  the  snule. 

O    maister,    maister,    God    thy     aoiile 
reete! 

cries  Ocdeve,  with  a  very  real 
pathos  as  the  old  poet  passes  by, 
after  his  habit,  ms  eyes  on  the 
ground,  perchance  humming  the 
plaintive  refrain  of  a  song : 

'*ray  tout  perdu    mon  temps    et   mon 
labonie  !"t 

M.  E.  Haweis. 


*  Several  things  point  to  this  hypothesis,  thongh  I  never  heard  it  brought  forward 
before :  1st,  mine  Host's  words  in  the  prologue  to  St;  Thopas ;  2nd,  his  habit  of 
seclusion,  and  getting  daaed  with  poring  over  his  book,  also  like  a  short-sighted  person ; 
and  8rd,  the  great  abeenoe  in  his  writings  of  pictures  of  distant  scenery,  althougb 
details  of  the  foreground  are  dwelt  upon  with  very  remarkable  enjoyment,  l^e 
"  elvish  "  look  or  shyness  noticeable  in  Chaucer  is  common  with  the  slightly  short-sighted. 

f  This  song  is  twice  quoted  by  Chaucer :  in  the  "  Parson's  Tale,"  and  in  the  "  Balade  of 
the  Village  without  Painting "  (in  which  |ie  says  he  wiU  not  sing  it,  in  spite  of 
fortune).  That  Chaucer  had  an  ear  for  mxuno,  his  perfect  riiythm  attests.  No  doubt  the 
above  was  apc^ular  song  of  the  day. 
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A  LOST  SHEEP. 
Bt  ah  Old  Cohtbibutob. 


Pabt  I. 
*^  What  a  qxdet,  sleepy  old  place 
jom  England  is ! " 

**  Well,  we  have  come  to  one  of 
the  quiet  comers.  Bun  up  to  town 
with  me  this  afternoon,  and  I  will 
gire  you  a  taste  of  dissipation." 

^No,  London  is  dirty ;  I  dislike 
dirt,  and  will  not  encounter  it  even 
for  the  sake  of  excitement." 

The  speaker,  who  was  leaning 
on  a  Httle  wicket  gate  which 
divided  a  garden  in  which  she 
stood  from  a  common  whereon 
sheep  browsed,  at  that  moment 
opened  the  gate  and  stepped  out. 
Her  husband,  a  tall  stout  gentle- 
man, followed  her  quickly. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he 
exclaimed. 

''There's  somebody  coming  to 
eaU,"  she  said,  laughing  bade  at 
him ;  "  I'm  going  to  stay  on  the 
oosmnon  out  of  sight,  so  as  to  be 
not  at  home." 

"  Come  back,  you  wicked  child," 
sudthe  stout  gentleman,  in  pre- 
tended wrath  ;  "  it's  the  clergyman 
—I  can  see  his  white  tie.  They 
saj  he  is  a  very  good  fellow.  Come 
back  directly,  you  little  heathen." 

She  stood,  doubtful  what  to  do. 
"  He  has  seen  us,  you  know,"  ob- 
senred  the  gentleman,  with  com- 
posure. 

"  Oh,  then,  I'll  come  back,"  she 
said;  and,  putting  her  hand  inside 
his  arm,  returned  with  him  through 
the  wicket  gate  into  the  garden. 

This  wicket  gate  was  a  little 
tide  entrance.     The     clergyman, 


though  he  had  seen  his  new  parishi- 
oners plainly  enough,  had  demanded 
admittance  at  the  large  gate,  and 
was  now  waiting  in  the  drawing 
room. 

A  servant  came  across  the  grass 
with  his  card;  being  a  viUage- 
product,  she  did  not  consider  that 
msignificant  symbol  sufficient  to 
explain  matters.  ''  It's  Mr.  Gran- 
ton,  ma'm,"  she  informed  the 
heathenish  lady  ;  *'  the  clergyman, 
you  know,  ma'm." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  stout  gentle- 
man and  the  heathenish  la^y  ap- 
S reached  the  drawing-room  win- 
ows,  which  opened  to  the  ground, 
and  now  in  the  summer  heat  were 
thrown  wide,  to  admit  the  many 
sweet  scents  of  the  garden.  The 
Eev.  Paul  Granton  stood  within, 
himself  hardly  to  be  seen,  and 
watched  them  coming  through  the 
broad  sunlight.  They  both  looked 
accustomed  to  it,  as  if  they  had 
been  grown  out  of  doors. 

"  T^ey  look  very  pleasant,"  said 
Mr.  Granton  to  himself ;  "  but 
they  have  been  here  two  Sundays, 
and  have  not  come  to  church ;  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  ihatr 

A  few  seconds  after,  they  were  all 
three  sitting  chatting  in  the  cool 
drawing  room.  Colonel  Heather- 
leigh,  the  stout  gentleman,  could 
always  talk  to  anybody.  The  world 
was  full  of  amusement  and  interest 
to  him,  and  he  was  happily  gifted 
with  a  knack  for  bringing  out  the 
better  qualities  of  his  acquaint- 
ances.    And  so  Mr.  Granton — who 
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had  come  in,  we  will  hope,  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  but  certainly  not  in  a 
Yery'genial  one — ^was  soon  charmed 
into  an  easy  conversation. 

Mrs.  Heatherleigh  sat  quietly 
fanning  herself  with  a  great  fan  of 
peacock's  feathers,  covertly  watch- 
mgthe  clergyman's  face. 

He  found  this  out  by  degrees,  and 
at  last  turned  upon  her,  determined 
to  make  her  speak,  and  asked  her, 
how  did  she  like  Fern  Village  ? 

"  I — oh,  it  looks  charming ;  but 
rather  a  sleepy  place,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"My  wife  is  used  to  a  bigger 
country,"  said  Colonel  Heather- 
leigh. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  there  seems 
very  little  room  to  breathe  in  here. 
But  still,  it  is  very  nice  ;  it  is  like 
being  in  a  little  garden  all  the 
time." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Granton 
with  a  smile,  "  whether  you  have 
any  idea  of  what  village  gossip  is 
in  a  quiet  place  like  this.  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  guess  how  many 
different  foreign  countries  I  have 
been  assured  you  came  from !  " 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Heatherleigh, 
"  how  should  the  people  know  we 
are  not  English?  We  have  not 
told  anyone." 

"  As  if  you  would  be  taken  for 
an  Englishwoman,  Buttercup !  " 
said  Colonel  Heatherleigh  with  a 
boisterous  laugh.  "  Why,  any  eyes 
can  see  the  difference.  I  don't 
know  where  it  lies,  Mr.  Granton, 
but  there  is  something  unmistake- 
able  about  people  bred  in  England. 
I  think  it  is  stiffness;  all  society 
but  the  very  best  is  ai^id  of  easy 
manners.  The  actual  leaders  of 
society  have  so  much  ceremonial  in 
their  ordinary  routine,  that  no 
doubt  they  get  rather  tired  of  it 
when  it  comes  to  private  life." 

Mr.  Granton  looked  at  Mrs. 
Heatherleigh  when  he  heard  this. 
He  was  rather  fond  of  a  certain 
amount  of  stiffness,  and  a  lady 
whose  manners  were  easy  and  who 


did  not  come  to  church  would  have 
been  a  shocking  thing  altogether. 
But  Mrs.  Heatherleigh,  half 
hidden  behind  her  peacock  fan, 
looked  quiet  enough.  He  rose  to 
take  his  leave  without  having 
heard  what  he  wanted  to  know — 
where  they  had  come  from.  Some- 
one had  said  they  were  Australians, 
and  he  was  a  little  curious  about 
the  matter.  But  he  did  not  like 
to  ask,  and  so  he  went  away, 
slightly  dissatisfied,  for  he  had  not 
had  the  moral  courage  to  say  he 
hoped  to  see  them  in  church  next 
Simday. 

He  walked  over  what  everybody 
in  Fern  Village  called  "  the  hill." 
It  stood  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
collection     of      principal     village 
houses.      There    was     the    little 
church,  which  was  always  a  sore 
place    in    the    landscape    to    the 
eesthetic  eyes  of  Mr.  Granton ;  for 
it  was  more  like  a  snuffbox  and  a 
pepperpot  combined  than  anything 
else.    Close  to  it  came  the  school- 
house.      Then  came  a  cluster  of 
cottages,  and  beyond  them,  nestled 
at    the    foot    of     the    hill,    was 
the  vicarage.     The    house    which 
Colonel    Heatherleigh    had    just 
taken    was  exactly    opposite    the 
vicarage,  so  that  the  shortest  way 
from  house  to  house  was  over  the 
hill.     Indeed,  this  was  the  shortest 
way  everywhere ;  the  general  shop, 
the  largest  public  house,  and  some 
other  pretty  houses  of  residents, 
were  all  close  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL 
The  high  road  also  ran  past  it, 
and  along  this  the  village  straggled ; 
while  the  large  houses  of  county 
families  who  attended  the  pepper- 
box church  were  many  of  them 
quite  a  long  drive  distant.     But 
Fern  HiU  was  the  central  point, 
and  everybody  loved  its  sloping 
sides,  clad  thick  with  bracken. 

At  the  summit  was  a  long  piece 
of  smooth  grass,  with  a  clump  of 
trees  at  each  end.  A  fine  view 
could  be  had  from  here ;  there  was 
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a  seat  in  one  of  the  groups  of 
trees.  Mr.  Granton  was  fond  of 
this  place ;  he  liked  to  look  down 
and  survey  his  parish.  He  paused 
here  now,  and  turned  to  look  at 
the  house  he  had  left  From  here 
he  could  see  the  lawn,  and  the 
windows  which  opened  upon  it. 
Jost  then  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  came 
nmning  out  of  the  drawing  room, 
and,  skimming  across  the  grass  so 
quickly  that  the  white -robed 
figure  reminded  the  clergyman  of 
a  flash  of  light,  opened  the  wicket 
gate  and  disappeared.  A  second 
after,  her  husbuid  followed  in  full 
chase. 

Mr.  Granton  stared  in  amaze- 
ment. "Why,they  aremad!"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  and  on  a  hot 
afternoon  like  this !  Certainly,  one 
would  know  they  are  not  English." 
He  turned  away — ^for  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  seen — ^and 
descended  the  hill  towards  the 
schools. 

It  was  not  for  another  hour  that 
he  appeared  at  the  tea  table  at  the 
▼icarage.  They  dined  early  there ; 
they  were  simple  livers.  Mrs. 
Granton  was  constantly  ill,  and 
most  often  upon  invalid  diet; 
while  Mr.  Granton  was  one  of 
those  men  who  do  not  think  it 
quite  right  to  take  much  interest 
in  the  dmner  question. 

This  evening  Mrs.  Granton  lay 
on  a  couch  by  the  open  window 
near  the  tea  table.  The  slight 
meal  looked  pleasant;  the  tMe 
was  full  of  flowers.  If  the  clergy- 
man was  sesthetic,  his  wife  was 
even  more  so— to  an  extent,  indeed, 
^ch  made  him  doubt  sometimes 
whether  aesthetics  were  "  quite 
right'' 

She  was  lying  very  still,  with 
closed  eyes,  when  he  came  in.  She 
looked  pale,  as  if  the  long  hot 
daj  had  taken  away  all  the  little 
strength  she  had. 

"Do  you  feel  worse.  May  ?"  he 
asked  anxiously,  going  close  to  her 


and  looking  down  upon  the  delicate 
fsKie,  She  opened  her  eyes  and 
smiled. 

"  No, not  worse,"  she  said;  "  onlr 
tired.  And  you  must  be  tired, 
walking  about  on  this  hot  after- 
noon. Have  you  called  on  the  new 
people?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Granton.  And 
he  uttered  the  monosyllable  as  if 
the  subject  was  sufficiently  dealt 
with,  and  there  could  be  nothing 
further  to  say.  Mrs.  Granton  rose 
languidly,  and  came  to  pour  out 
the  tea. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  about 
them  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  he  replied ; 
"they  seem  nice  people  in  their 
way,  but  not  very  refined." 

Mrs.  Granton  sighed.  She  was 
disappointed.  She  had  given  way 
to  a  fancy  that  there  would  be 
something  interesting  about  these 
new  comers. 

It  seemed  there  was  not.  So^ 
after  tea  was  over,  she  took  up  her 
knitting,  and,  with  a  quiet  patience 
which  was  the  more  difficult  to 
exercise  because  it  was  not  inborn, 
set  to  weaving  again  the  web  of 
her  colourless  life. 

Mr.  Granton  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  adopt  theories  and 
act  upon  them.  He  was  devotedly 
attacned  to  his  wife,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  himself  in  any  way 
for  her  benefit.  Her  delicate  health 
had  been  a  great  source  of  anxiety 
to  him ;  and,  after  some  experience 
of  her  peculiarly  excitable  nature, 
he  had  decided  tnat  the  right  thing 
was  to  keep  her  quiet.  He  had 
acted  upon  this  theory  conscien- 
tiously; and  Mrs.  Granton  had 
learned  to  submit  to  all  the  colour 
being  gradually  taken  out  of  her 
existence.  She  submitted,  partly 
to  please  him,  and  partly  because 
she  was  unable  to  discover  for 
herself  what  was  good  for  her ;  so 
she  thought  it  as  well  to  adopt  one 
theory  as  another. 
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when  we  get  there,  we  can  draw 
•out  and  spend  in  blessedness. 
That's  a  good  commercial  principle, 
you  know — laying  by  for  future 
comfort.  As  far  as  happiness  is 
concerned,  I  hope  to  be  solvent 
neict  winter  by  taking  timely  pre- 
cautions ;  as  to  Heaven  I  can't  be 
so  sanguine.*' 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Heatherleigh, 
^'you  may  call  me  a  Pagan  ;  I  caU 
you  a  blasphemer. ' 

"  Bravo  !  Now  is  the  moment 
for  Granton !  Why  hasn't  he  the 
sense  to  come  in  and  convert  us 
both  at  once  ?  " 

G-ranton  did  not  come  then  ;  but 
what  he  did  was  to  call  the  next 
afternoon.  He  was  quite  pleased 
to  find  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  alone; 
for  he  felt  that  he  could  perhaps 
approach  her  better  so.  She  was 
in  a  quiet,  happy  mood ;  it  was  a 
very  hot  afternoon,  and  a  less 
vigorous  woman  would  have  ap- 
peared languid,  lounging  in  a  low 
chair  and  seeming  too  idle  to  move 
a  finger.  But  this  motionless 
repose  produced  in  Mrs.  Heather- 
leigh only  the  atmosphere  of  rest ; 
there  emanated  from  her  a  sense  of 
quieted  power.  This  is  a  singularly 
fascinating  impression  when  it  is 
produced  by  either  man  or  woman ; 
it  has  the  especial  charm  which 
belongs  to  undiscovered  countries. 
It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  Mr.  Granton  found  the  lost 
sheep  in  so  happy  a  mood  he  should 
stay  on  talking,  half  unconsciously 
enjoying  her  society,  rather  thaii 
directly  endeavouring  to  lead  her 
thoughts  as  he  had  intended.  He 
was  a  little  surprised,  on  leaving 
her,  to  find  that  he  had  done  next 
to  nothing  towards  the  purpose 
which  had  led  him  to  visit  her ;  he 
paused  on  the  hilltop,  and  wondered 
what  charm  it  was  which  had  such 
power  over  hiuL  He  had  no  idea 
that  he  blindly  admired  the  beauty 
of  freedom. 

He  said  no  word  to  May  Granton 


of  his  call,  or  of  the  interest  which 
he  had  felt  in  it.   She  lay  upon  her 
sofa  through  the  long  warm  days, 
doing  her  dainty  fancy  work,  read- 
ing   her    favourite    books.       She 
received    a    few  visits    from    the 
families  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
these  did  but  little  to  vary  her  life. 
The  people  who  lived  near  Fern 
Village  were  of  the  placid  order; 
wealthy,    contented,    undisturbed, 
they  found  their  interests  in  their 
horses,  their  dinners,  their  turnip 
fields.     She  could  not  help,  amia 
this  unexciting  society,  an  occasional 
desire  to  see   "  the  new  people." 
They  might  be  no  more  congenial 
to  her  than  the  others;  but  they 
would  at  least  be  different.     But 
when  she  suggested  calling  upon 
Mrs.  Heatherleigh  she  found  she 
was  on  forbidden  groimd.   She  was 
not  to  call  on  Mrs.  Heatherleigh — 
at  all  events,  not  at  present.     Mr. 
Granton  offered  her  no  explanation 
of    this    decision,  and,  with    the 
quietness  now  customary  to  her, 
she  accepted  the    decision  unex- 
plained.    But  she  did  not  hke  it. 
Mr.  Granton  did  not  appreciate  the 
dim  stirrings  of  the  spirit ;  and  his 
wife  well  knew,  if  she  told  him  that 
she  had  a  desire  to   meet    Mrs. 
Heatherleigh  of  a  strength  which 
she  could  not  account  for,  that  he 
would  at  once  consider  her  to  be  so 
far   too  excitable  that  he  would 
probably  forbid  her  seeing    any- 
one at  all.     The  truth  was  that, 
though     she     seldom    talked     to 
any  of  the  villagers,  yet  a  little 
filtered     gossip     did    now     and 
then  reach  her  ears,  and  she  had 
heard  that  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  was 
not  only  a  great  walker,  fond  of 
solitary      rambles     through     the 
countiy  lanes,  but,  what  evidently 
was    really    astonishing     to     the 
villagers,  was  addicted  to   moon- 
hght  wanderings  and  to  excursions 
at  early  dawn.     Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Heatherleigh,      accompanied     by 
their  dogs,  had  more  than  once 
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been  seen  returning  home  througli 
the  sleepy  village  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     They  were 
seldom  to  be  seen  or  found  "at 
home  "  in  the  forenoon,  which  in- 
clined the  village  matrons  to  be- 
lieve they  lay  in  bed  when  other 
folks    were   busy ;   and  there  was 
shaking    of   heads  over   such    ir- 
regular habits.      These  ^ossipings 
amused  solitary  and  semi-romantic 
Mrs.  Granton.      She    pictured  to 
herself   that    these    people   must 
surely  have  something  charming  in 
them  when   they    could    feel  the 
magic  of  moonbght,   and  wander 
out  to  catch  the  fleeting  charm  of 
the  dawn,  and  refuse  to  be  bound 
by  the  unmeaning  hand  of  routine 
which  demands  that  breakfast  bells 
should  be  rung  at  the  same  hour 
every  morning.     For  May  Granton, 
{^though   during    seven  years   of 
married  life  she  had  lived  in  an 
even  and    undisturbed  round    of 
routine,  had  nothmg   in  common 
with  it  in  her  nature ;  and,  although 
mostly  confined  within  walls  as  to 
her  feeble  frame,  loved  to  wander 
out  a  little  way  into  Dreamland  as 
to  her  mind. 

However,  Mr.  Granton  chose  to 
keep  the  society  of  the  Heather- 
leighs  to  himself.  The  fact  was 
that,  under  cover  of  doing  his  duty 
to  a  lost  sheep,  he  was  ^t  losing 
his  way  amid  the  charming  irre- 
gularities of  these  new-comers. 
Colonel  Heatherleigh'stalk — which 
had  a  habit  of  chasing  a  subject 
half  over  the  world,  and  exhibiting 
to  a  listener  a  thousand  ex- 
periences in  a  few  words — ^pleased 
and  interested  him.  And  Mrs. 
Heatherleigh's  character  perplexed 
him  more  and  more,  though  he 
had  endeavoured  to  probe  it  in  the 
course  of  many  visits  paid  when 
she  was  alone. 

"  Why  do  you  call  hei  Butter- 
cup?" he  said  one  day  suddenly, 
when  they  were  aU  three  chatting 
on  the  lawn.    He  stopped,  embar- 


rassed, and  was  about  to  apologise 
for  his  curiosity;  but  Mrs.  Hea- 
therleigh  only  smiled  and  said 
softly,  "  Ah,  that  is  an  old  name 
of  mine." 

Colonel  Heatherleigh  paused  a 
moment  as  if  considermg  the  ques- 
tion ;  then  "  We  call  her  that,  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  "  because  she's 
just  like  a  cup  full  of  butter,  all 
rich  and  warm." 

As  he  spoke,  the  clergyman 
suddenly  realised  a  sort  of  righ- 
teousness in  the  glow  of  physical 
life  which  had  never  been  shown 
to  him  before.  Buttercup's  vitality, 
Buttercup's  living  smile,  brought 
before  him  a  vague  vision  of  wide 
prairies  full  of  wild  flowers — not 
to  say  audacious  weeds — which 
dared  to  smile  at  the  heavens  as 
happily  as  their  sisters  of  the 
garden. 

The  fancy  once  realised  made 
him  both  shiver  and  glow  at  once. 
There  was  a  trace  of  Calvinism  in 
his  blood  and  in  his  education ;  yet 
there  was  not  enough  of  it  to  have 
altogether  crushed  out  his  natural 
instincts.  Something  of  this  was 
what  Colonel  Heatherleigh  saw  in 
him,  and  which  made  him  find  the 
Sunday  sermon  a  source  of  in- 
terest. 

For  a  second  the  clergyman 
wavered  in  thought.  Was  Butter- 
cup a  lost  sheep  after  all,  or  did 
she  belong  to  some  other  fold, 
from  which  the  flowers  of  the 
meadows  are  not  excluded  ?  It  is 
true,  the  sun  and  the  rain  gladden 
them  as  much  as  they  gladden  the 
wheat.  But  then  the  mower  comes 
and  lays  the  buttercups  low ;  but 
so  also  does  the  sickle  mow  down 
the  harvest  grain  when  it  has  just 
reached  the  glory  of  its  growth. 
The  grain  is  earned  to  the  gamer, 
but  the  other  is  laid  up  in  bundles 
to  be  burned — ^no,  not  quite  that, 
it  ^oes  into  its  own  stack. 

Mr.  Granton  grew  puzzled  in 
the  midst  of  his  metaphors ;  and. 
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finding  that  he  was  sitting  silent 
and  staring  at  -  the  Buttercup  who 
had  raised  these  thoughts,  he  rose, 
somewhat  confused,  to  leaye  his 
friends. 

'^  It  is  becoming  plain  to  the . 
meanest  understanding,"  remarked 
Colonel  Heatherleigh  when  alone 
with  his  wife,  "that  our  friend 
Granton  likes  coming  here  very 
much.  We  won't  be  so  curious  as 
to  wonder  why.  But  what  I  do 
want  to  know  is — why,  in  the  name 
of  all  that's  proper,  doesn't  Mrs. 
Granton  call  on  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Heatherleigh  reflected  be- 
fore she  answered.  "  She  very 
seldom  calls  on  anybody,  because 
she  is  extremely  delicate,  and  she 
is  less  well  than  usual  just  now." 

"  All  the  more  reason,"  replied 
her  husband  promptly,  "  that  you 
should  know  her.  You  always  do 
sick  people  good ;  and  I  think  she 
is  sick  in  mind  as  well  as  body, 
from  the  solitary  glimpse  I  have 
had  of  her.  She  is  delicate  in 
every  respect ;  but  I  fancy  she  is 
made  in  a  finer  mould  than  our 
friend  Granton.  She  is  a  nice 
woman,  and  I  am  sorry  for  her, 
shut  up  in  that  dull  vicarage." 

"  G^t  her  out  of  it,  then,  my 


knight-errant,"  laughed  Buttercup^ 
'*  I  shall  be  delisted ;  I  want 
someone  fresh  to  talk  to,  and  it 
would  do  you  no  harm  to  have 
someone  fresh  to  flirt  with.^' 

"  rU  try,"  said  the  Colonel  But 
this  was  easily  'said.  Mr.  Granton 
held  the  position,  and  his  hesitar- 
tion  about  introducing  Buttercup 
to  his  wife  had  formed  itseH  into  a» 
resolution  that  they  should  neveir 
meet. 

He  firmly  believed,  according  to 
his  theory,  that  Buttercup's  broad 
views,  free  mind,  and  incorrigible 
tenacity  to  what  Colonel  Hea&er- 
leigh  caUed  her  Pagan  ideas,  would 
utterly  undo  his  patient  and  long- 
continued  labours  in  quieting  and 
calming  his  wife's  mind,  and 
bringing  her  excitability  under 
controL 

The  fact  .was  that  he  was 
attracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  a 
character  which  was  the  opposite 
to  his  ideal ;  and,  as  he  found  him* 
self  becoming  so  intimate  with  the 
Heatherleighs  that  their  society 
was  a  necessity  to  him,  he  partially 
soothed  his  conscience  by  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  his  wife  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  dangerous  &i8- 
cinations. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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SIR  FREDERICK   LEIGHTON,    P.RJL. 

Ths  present  day  must  be  a  trjiiig  one  for  the  peoulior  qualities  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  artistic  nature.    Instead  of  looking  for  an  obscure 
but  happy  working  life  under  the  patronage  of  some  tranquil  monastery, 
the  painter  of  to-day  has  choice  of  two  evils.    He  may  paint  incon- 
spicuously welly  and  he  will  be  hustled  out  of  sight  by  a  crowd  of  chro- 
mographs,  oleographs,  photographed  cauTasses  from  great  pictures, 
daubed  with  colour  from  the  back  so  as  to  look  maryellously  like  copies 
in  oils  to  the  uninitiated,  and  so  on.    Or,  if  our  artist  should  paint  with 
conspicuous  power,  he  will  eTentually  find  his  creatiye  moments  inter- 
rupted by  urgent  calls  made  upon  him  to  take  his  place  in  society,  and 
obey  its  capirices,  and  to  assume  heavy  practical  responsibilities.    Those 
must  indeed  have  a  large  passion  for  art  and  a  large  capacity  on  their 
world  fldde  wbo  can  fulfil  such  diverse  functions  at  once.    XaXiirov  iroXXots 
6&WS  ofia  Tov  ^tbv  fia&ii€w,  said  a  Pythagorean,  if  not  the  master  him- 
self :  It  is  a  difficult  business  to  walk  in  many  ways  of  life  at  one  and 
the  same  time.     It  is  strongly  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  instance  we 
shall  not  have  to  accept  the  loss  of  a  great  and  poetic  artist  beneath  the 
heavy  mantle  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  Academic  President. 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  in  the  full  vigour  of  the  prime  of  life,  and 
may  be  found  strong  enough  to  be  an  Atlas  bearing  the  double  orb  of 
his  &te  upon  his  shoulders — a  real  and  an  ideal  world. 

Leighton  is  of  a  family  sprung  originally  from  Yorkshire,  and  was 
himself  bom  at  Scarborough,  3rd  December,  1830.  His  grandfather.  Sir 
James  Leighton,  Knight,  was  Physician  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Russia, 
and  Pnvy  Councillor  to  the  Emperor.  His  father,  Frederick  Leighton^ 
who  is  still  living,  is  also  a  physician. 

Leighton,  the  painter,  showed  his  tendency  very  early  in  life.  When  a 
mere  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  he  was  studying  art  from  choice,  and  at 
an  early  age  was  taking  lessons  from  the  celebrated  Herr  E.  Steinle  at 
Frankfort    It  must  have  been  both  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  the  old 

man  to  write,  as  recently  he  has  done,  to  congratulate  his  pupil  on 
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having  attained  the  highest  dignity  which  is  in  the  power  of  an  English 
artist  to  win  within  his  own  sphere,  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts. 

The  boy's  earliest  lessons  were  receiyed  at  Eome,  under  Meli,  a  master 
now  dead,  a  good  draughtsman,  who  insisted  upon  purity  of  drawing. 
Before  Leighton  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
at  Berlin,  entering  that  institution  a  little  before  the  legitimate  age. 
Here,  under  the  late  Professor  Dahling,  he  used  to  make  compositions 
of  a  severe  historical  kind.  From  Berlin  his  parents  returned  to 
England,  and  he  did  not  go  abroad  again  until  he  was  fourteen,  having 
spent  a  year  in  London.  Then  came  a  period  of  residence  at  Florence, 
where  he  first  began  drawing  from  the  life. 

His  father,  while  encouraging  his  son's  taste,  did  not  destine  him  for 
art  as  a  chief  aim  in  life.  He  met,  however,  Hiram  Power  at  Florence, 
in  the  winter  of  1845-6,  when  the  sculptor  expressed  so  decided  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  youth's  drawings,  that  Mr.  Leighton,  sen., 
came  to  a  decision  that  painting  should  be  adopted  as  his  son's 
profession. 

After  this  the  family  settled  in  Frankfort,  and  young  Leighton  went 
to  school,  painting  being  to  a  certain  extent  suspended,  although  the 
opposition  to  his  being  a  painter  was  now  definitely  withdrawn. 

Eventually  he  attended  the  Stadel  Institute,  a  local  academy  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  studied  some  time,  at  first  for  a  while  under  Becker, 
and  then  under  the  master  whom  it  is  understood  that  he  regards  as  his 
good  genius.    This  was  Steinle,  under  whom  he  now  first  took  lessons. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  kind  master,  who  was  originally  of  Yienna, 
and  is  a  painter  of  the  school  of  Overbeck,  Leighton  painted  his  first 
picture,  the  "  Death  of  Brunellesco."  It  was  not  until  1848,  however, 
when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  that  he  exhibited  anything.  The 
first  picture  that  came  before  the  world  was  his  "  Cimabue,"  which 
represented  the  noble  Florentine  artist  finduig  Giotto  drawing  in  the 
fields — ^that  G-iotto,  who  was  afterwards  his  disciple,  and  outdid  his 
master.  This  work  was  the  young  painter's  first  success,  and  indeed  its 
level  was  not  attained  by  the  pictures  that  immediately  succeeded  it 
from  the  same  brush.  In  this  picture  the  influence  of  his  master, 
Steinle,  was  traceable. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  in  Frankfort  the  family  went  to  winter 
in  Brussels,  and  there  also  the  studies  in  painting  were  continued. 

In  1849  Leighton  was  studying  in  Paris,  attending  the  Life  School, 
and  also  copying  in  the  Louvre.  Thence  he  returned  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  remained  until  1853,  after  which  he  spent  three  successive 
winters  in  Rome.  Here  it  was  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

During  the  second  period  at  Frankfort  he  was  again  working  under 
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Steinle;  and,  while  daring  his  fonner  stay  he  had  had  adyioe  and 

assistance  from  him,  he  was  now  definitely  taken  as  a  pupil  into  his 

stadio.    This  master  had  an  extraordinary  purity  of  taste,  without  being 

absolutely  ascetic,  or  posing  as  a  religious  painter.      To  his  pupil's 

studies  he  gave  a  special  direction,  without,  howeyer,  at  all  forcing  him 

into  his  o?ni  channeL    In  this  Frankfort  studio  the  desigpi  was  made 

for  a  picture  of  importance  which  represented  another  scene  from  the 

life  of  Oimabue.    The  renowned  Florentine  had  painted  a  picture  of  the 

Madonna^  which  was  the  largest  that  had  been  seen  in  those  thirteenth 

century  days,  and  produced  so  great  a  wonder  among  the  people  that 

it  was  carried  from  Oimabue's  house  to  the  church  of  Sancta  Maria 

Norella,  where  the  artist  first  went  to  school,  in  solenm  procession,  with 

trumpets  blowing,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people.    This  is  the  scene 

in  the  life  of  an  old  master,  which  the  young  master  chose  to  represent 

in  his  own  picture. 

By  this  work  success  was  made  decisive.  It  gaye  Leighton  his  first 
entrance  as  an  exhibitor  into  the  Academy  oyer  which  he  now  presides ; 
and  its  merit  was  so  far  recognised  that  it  was  at  once  pturchased  by  the 
Queen;  and  Leighton's  name,  till  then  almost  unknown,  came  at  once 
into  notice  in  this  country. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  his  works  met  with  a  very  decided  opposition, 
tiie  elder  artists  looking  askance  at  what  they  regarded  as  foreign 
tendencies.  England  was  somewhat  more  insular  and  less  cosmopo- 
litan then  than  now. 

With  the  ''Cimabue"  was  painted  a  picture  now  in  America,  the 
^Beoondliation  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets." 

After  the  *^  Cimabue  "  success,  Leighton  spent  four  years  in  hard  study 
^  Paris,  associating  there  with  Ary  Scheffer,  Bobert  Fleury,  Decamps, 
and  other  French  representative  artists. 

Whilst  in  Paris  he  painted  ''Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  which  was 
liooted  down.  How  could  a  man  be  such  a  fool,  after  painting  the 
^Cimabue?"  sapient  critics  asked  of  one  another.  For  some  years 
lighten  was  under  a  cloud ;  his  pictures  were  skyed  in  the  exhibitions, 
and  purchasers  held  aloof.  His  work  was  contemptuously  dubbed 
"  foreign  painting,"  and  perhaps  some  were  ashamed  of  ever  having  said  a 
^word  about  the  painter.  Amid  these  violent  reactionists  there  were 
^  few  exceptions,  amongst  whom  was  the  conscientious  and  independent 
^tic  Ur.  W.  M.  Bossetti,  who  expressed  his  sorrow  that  people  were 
i^ot  more  open  to  serious  impressions.  The  pictures  of  this  period,  in 
addition  to  the  one  named,  were  "  The  Great  God  Pan,"  "  Venus  and 
^>id,"  "The  Feigned  Death  of  Juliet,"  and  "  Samson  Agonistes." 

^Ci^ivning  to  London,  Leighton  prosecuted  his  art  with  vigotur,  and 
^tributed,  in  1864,  his  second  master-work,  "  Dante  in  Exile,"  to  the 

^^iUon  of  the  Boyal  Academy.    The  merit  of  this  work  was  so  gene- 
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rally  recogniBed  as  to  lead  to  Leighton's  election  as  associate  in  the  year 
of  its  appearance. 

A  large  part  of  his  time  was  now  spent  in  trayel  and  in  study  of  the  art 
of  various  countries.  To  Greek  art  he  especially  directed  his  attention, 
while  from  the  regions  further  east  he  gathered  rich  studies  which  he 
afterwards  embodied  in  his  works.  Travelling  alone,  as  a  rule,  he  went 
up  the  Nile,  travelled  through  the  Levant,  and  visited  Damascus.  From. 
Damascus  he  doubtless  drew  the  materials  for  his  picture  of  "  The  Jew's 
House  "  which  appeared  during  the  year  following  his  stay  in  that  city. 

Passing  through  so  many  rich  experiences,  he  gained  style  a^d  com- 
pleteness as  an  artist.  Another  result  of  his  varied  travels  has  been 
the  acquisition  of  many  languages.  French,  Qermim,  and  Italian  he  can 
talk  and  write  like  a  native,  with  all  the  patois.  He  can  converse  also 
in  Spanish,  modem  Greek,  and  Arabic,  the  last  having  been  learned  in 
Egypt  and  Damascus. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  was  elected  a  Boyal  Academician  in  1869,  and 
contributed  as  his  diploma  picture  *^  St.  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness,'^ 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  Burlington  House.  His 
style  may  be  said  to  have  been  modified  since  even  so  recent  a  date  as 
this.  What  may  be  called  his  modem  popularity  dates  from  a  time 
(1863)  when  he  exhibited  a  picture  called  **  Odalesque.^  He  had  not 
then  been  in  the  East,  but  this  work  betrays  the  quality  that  afterwards 
developed  into  what  is  known  as  his  Oriental  tenden<7^. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  pictures  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  a 
long  labour  to  specify  them  here,  much  more  to  attempt  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue. Among  classical  pictures  of  note  are  ^*  Helen  of  Troy"  (exhibited 
1865) ;  "  Ariadne ;"  "  Helios  and  Bhodos "  (1869),  a  picture  whose 
graceful  figures,  and  blue  waters  into  which  rich  roses  are  falling,  haunt 
us  still ;  "  Syracusan  Brides  leading  Wild  Beasts  in  Procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Diana "  (1866) ;  and  "  Alcestis,"  in  which  Hercules,  tawny 
and  brawny,  contends  for  the  possession  of  Alcestis  with  the  JSlag  of 
Terrors,  a  livid  form  scarcely  less  muscular  than  himself.  This  picture, 
which  is  a  very  large  one,  being  about  eight  feet  in  length  by  more  than 
five  in  height,  was  exhibited  in  1870,  when  the  painter  had  only  just 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness. 

We  may  add  the  melancholy  picture  of  "  Electra  at  the  Tomb 
of  Agamemnon,"  "  Clytemnestra  from  the  Battlements  of  Argos 
Watching  for  the  Beacon  Fires  which  are  to  amiounce  the  return 
of  Ulysses"  (1874),  "Daedalus  and  Icarus,"  "Antinous,"  Ac. 

Among  biblical  subjects  are  the  "Elijah,"  lately  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  "  Ahab  and  Jezebel "  (1868),  and  a  picture  of  the  wise 
men  in  the  East  looking  at  the  stars;  this  is  entitled  "The  Star  of 
Bethlehem,"  and  was  exhibited  in  1862.  Between  the  classical  and  biblical 
styles  should  come  the  picture  of  the  dancing  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias. 
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Of  pictures  eontaming  a  Moorish  or  oriental  element,  there  are  manj 
that  are  very  popular.  *^  The  Music  Lesson,"  which  was  exhibited  two 
jears  ago,  is  one  of  the  best  known.  Frequenters  of  the  British 
Huseum  may  remember  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Qreek  art,  with  the 
jame  title,  from  Herculaneum. 

The  following  may  also  be  specified,  with  the  dates  of  their  exhi- 
bition: ''The  Triumph  of  Music,"  representing  Orpheus  redeeming 
his  wife  Euiydice  from  Hades  (1856);  ''The  Fisherman  and  the 
Siren,"  and  "  Scene  from  Bomeo  and  Juliet "  (1868) ;  "  Looking  at 
the  Autumn  Fields  (1859);  " Capri— Sunrise "  (1860);  "Paolo  and 
Francesca,"  "  A  Dream,"  and  "  Lieder  Ohne  Worte"  (1861)  ;  "  Michael 
Angdo  Nursing  his  Dying  Servant "  (1862)  ;  "  A  Oirl  Feeding 
Peaoo(*s,"  "  A  Oirl  with  a  Basket  of  Fruit,"  and  "  An  Italian  Cross- 
bowman  "  (1863) ;  "  Golden  Hours  "  (1864) ;  "  David,"  "  The  Mother 
and  Child "  (1865) ;  the  nude  Venus  (1867) ;  "  Jonathan's  Token  to 
David ;"  "  Ariadne  abandoned  by  Theseus ;"  "  Acme  and  Septimius," 
and  "ActBBa,  the  Nymph  of  the  Shore"  (1868);  "A  Nile  Woman" 
(1870) ;  "  Greek  Girls  picking  up  Pebbles  by  the  Sea,"  and  "  Cleoboulos 
instructing  his  daughter  Cleobouline "  (1871)  ;  "  After  Vespers ; " 
"  Summer  Moon,"  and  "  A  Condottiere  "  (1872) ;  "  Weaving  the 
Wreath"  (1873);  "Moorish  Gwden:  a  Dream  of  Granada;"  "Old 
Damascus ;"  "  Antique  Juggling  Girl "  (1874). 

A  picture  of  very  simple  subject  may  be  remembered  in  last  year's 
Academy.  Two  figures  were  at  either  end  of  a  room ;  a  little  girl  was 
winding  wool  into  a  ball.  A  woman  was  sitting  down.  There  was  a 
landscape  at  the  back,  such  a  landscape,  with  an  exquisite  colotir  quality 
that  seemed  to  give  an  element  of  the  eternal  to  the  picture.  It 
might  have  been  a  most  ordinary  domestic  sketch ;  in  Leighton's  hands 
magic  had  entered  it,  and  it  was  a  picture  in  a  real  and  most  vivid 

sense. 
In  other  departments  of  his  art  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has  not  been 

idle.  He  has  painted  portraits,  one  or  two  very  good,  as,  for  instance, 
Otiptain  Burton's  rugged  face,  and  the  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Byan, 
done  for  the  Dilettanti. 

In  his  Decorative  style  he  is  justly  eminent,  as  the  frescoes  in  the  large 
Hall  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  of  the  portraits  of  Old 
Masters,  may  well  testify.  The  large  design  in  monochrome  for  the 
Ixmette  contains  over  fifty  figures,  full  of  expressive  power.  Those  who, 
lite  ourselves,  have  wandered  through  the  New  Forest,  are  not  likely  to 
forget  the  mural  painting  over  the  altar  in  the  church  at  Lyndhiirst, 
representing  the  parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  picture  is  most  exquisite,  complete,  and  suggestive,  and  not 
^thout  the  deepest  pathos — an  element  which  is  harmoniously  commingled 
^^  what  is  strictly  artistic  and  symbolic     The  white  robe  of  the 
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central  figure  is  a  maryel  of  executive  power.    It  is  like  a  flash  of  white 
light,  caught  and  kept  prisoner  for  us. 

The  pedestrian  through  the  forest  should  time  his  arrival  at  the  church 
in  the  late  afternoon.  The  sexton  is  accustomed  to  open  the  large  doors 
at  the  end  of  the  church  opposite  the  altar,  for  artistic  visitors.  Through 
this  door  come  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and,  falling  full  upon 
the  picture,  produce  a  magical  effect.  The  figures  appear  to  start  into 
twofold  life ;  and  the  visitor  standing  outside  looks  in  upon  a  group  so 
vividly  real  that  he  cannot  easily  forget  it.  There  are  some  admirers  of 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  genius  who  frequently  drive  to  the  church  to 
ohtain  this  sunset  pleasure. 

In  the  Uhivernty  Magasdne  for  November  last,  writing  of  Mr  William 
Morris,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  permanence  of  this  fresco,  as 
compared  with  some  half-ruined  designs  painted  by  Morris,  Bante  Bossetti, 
Prinsep,  and  others,  upon  the  walls  of  the  Oxford  Union  Debating  Boom. 
Leighton,  it  appears,  makes  use  of  a  preparation  invented  by  a 
distinguished  amateur,  Mr.  Gkunbier  Parry,  an  almost  identical 
preparation  having  been  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Flandrin  of 
Paris.  With  this  mixture  of  copal,  wax,  and  other  ingredients,  the  wall 
is  weU  saturated,  and  the  same  is  then  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  colours. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  at  the  present  time  engaged  upon  work  of 
this  order,  and  manifesting  that  in  the  direction  of  decorative  art  is  a 
very  real  bent  of  his  talent. 

In  1864  was  published  a  book  entitled  "  Woodland  Gossip,"  which 
contained  illustrations  from  his  hand.  In  1865  and  succeeding  years 
he  did  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  OomhiU  Magazine^  especially  in 
the  designs  illustrative  of  Q^orge  Eliot's  Florentine  story  of  "  Bomola." 

It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  painter  leaving  his  own  domain  for  that  of 
another  art — still  rarer  that  he  should  succeed  outside  that  province 
which  he  has  made  especially  his  own.  But  the  sculptured  work  in 
bronze,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1877,  '*  Athlete  Struggling  with  a 
Python,"  won  at  once  universal  commendation.  Some  men  seem  bom 
to  the  power  of  achieving  fame  in  whatever  they  undertake,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  is  one  of  them.  This  statue  was  bought  for  •S2000 
on  behalf  of  the  Chantrey  bequest. 

Besides  his  familiarity  with  foreign  languages,  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  consequent  upon  the  extent  of  his  travels,  he  has  other 
accomplishments.  He  is  a  musician  of  fine  taste,  and,  if  we  may  include 
this  also  under  the  head  of  accomplishments,  he  is  a  man  of  &shion. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  an  officer  of  the  Volunteers,  having  for 
several  years  held  the  position  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  38th 
Middlesex  Bifies,  the  Artists'  Corps. 

Being  a  juror  in  the  competition  for  painting  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
last  year,  he  retired  his  own  picture,  but  obtained  a  first^^dass  medal  for 
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sculpture — a  field  in  which,  before  the  *'  Athlete,"  he  had  executed  small 
works  onlj.  For  his  serrices  as  Commissioner  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
he  receiyed  in  December  last  the  decoration  of  Officier  of  the  Legion  of 
Sonour. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant,  .there  was  almost  immediately  a 
declaration  of  the  public  voice  in  &your  of  Frederick  Leighton  for 
President  of  the  Bojal  Academy,  as  combining  in  himself  so  many 
special  recommendations  for  the  post.  In  fact,  some  thought  him  too 
good  for  it,  and  a  sympathetic  feeling  went  out  to  him  on  his  election 
from  among  the  great  artists  who  do  not  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  which 
liad  a  humorous  undercurrent  of  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  the  Academy 
liad  probably  obtained  a  longer  lease  of  life  through  his  having  been 
put  over  it.  According  to  their  view,  the  right  and  proper  destiny 
of  the  Academy  as  a  conservative  body  in  the  midst  of  a  great  republic 
of  art — ^not  an  imperium  in  imperio,  but  an  imperium  in  re-publica — was 
to  come  to  an  end  by  a  decent  decay,  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 

We  approach  with  some  diffidence  the  question  of  the  particular 
position  held  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  in  the  sphere  of  art.  To  com- 
pare him  with  one  or  two  who  bear  well-kno?ni  names,  may  perhaps 
help  us  to  form  an  idea  on  this  point.  The  power  of  certain  of  the  Old 
Masters  included  a  wonderfully  pure  quality  or  sense  of  individual  colour, 
as  quite  a  separate  thing  from  harmony  between  colours.  Mr.  Burne  Jones 
has  the  individual  colour  quality  in  great  strength ;  he  can  give  its  full 
force  to  a  colour  in  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  always  so 
successful  in  his  combinations,  and  there  are  perhaps  instances  of  discord 
between  colours  in  his  pictures.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  does  not  show 
the  same  passion  for  colour  taken  by  itself,  but  he  puts  colours  together 
▼ith  great  skill  and  taste ;  there  is  never  a  picture  of  his  in  which  the 
colours  are  inharmoniously  combined.  Professor  Poynter,  again,  has  no 
special  iacuitj  for  colour,  but  would  be  most  careful  to  be  scientifically 
true  in  form.  Leighton  might  never  be  absolutely  incorrect  in  drawing, 
but  in  figure  drawing  he  does  not  care  to  show  the  Academic  learning 
of  Poynter,  while  his  aim  would  be  loveliness  rather  than  transcendant 
accuracy.  He  delights  to  dwell  with  extreme  care  on  niceties  of  execu- 
tion. Li  criticising  at  the  Academy  he  would  touch  tenderly  on  some 
delicate  detail  of  drawing  or  colour,  while  Millais  would  preferably  regard 
a  work  in  its  more  general  aspects ;  and,  if  a  student  were  to  bring  the 
latter  a  piece  of  still  life,  such  as  a  vase  for  instance,  claiming  to  have 
given  to  it  long  and  conscientious  labour,  Millais  would  probably  say, 
^  You  should  paint  that  in  twenty  minutes." 

Leighton's  admiring  public  is  probably  not  so  large  as  that  of  Millais, 
but  it  is  more  select :  his  art  may  be  described  as  more  SBsthetic.  In  the 
scoomplishment  of  elegancies  his  is  the  finest  work  there  is.  With 
i^gttrd  to  the  change  in  his  manner,  he  would  now  dwell,  perhaps,  with 
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more  &8tidioii8  enjojrment  oyer  outline  than  formerly.  He  has  gained 
much  in  the  way  of  cT7ltiyated  learning,  and  fortunately  without  a  touch 
of  pedantry.  Perhaps  latterly  he  would  striye  less  for  general  truth  to 
nature,  showing  rather  a  development  of  art,  in  the  patent  and  physical 
sense  of  the  word,  as  a  mode  of  clothing  an  ideal  or  poetic  conception  in 
a  loyely  realisation  of  form.  In  his  work  everything  is  quiet ;  there  is 
never  loudness  or  obtrusiveness ;  hence  he  is  influenced  to  choose  sub- 
jects from  which  to  paint  pictures  elegant  in  their  modes.  In  an 
exhaustless  seeking  after  elegance  and  beauty,  there  may  come  some- 
thing almost  demoralising,  and  the  higher  ideal  may  slip  out  of  sight 
and  leave  nothing  but  a  sort  of  exalted  drawing-room  picture.  An 
artist  in  this  mood  would  be  almost  paralysed  by  the  obtrusion  upon  his 
edecticiBm  of  the  sadder  and  ruder  scenes  of  life.  Sir  Frederick 
.Leighton  has  not  succumbed  to  the  soft,  subtle  trance  that  may  be&ll 
one  in  the  palace  of  art ;  but  he  is,  perhaps,  a  few  steps  nearer  to  the 
dangerous  vapour  than  some  of  his  brethren. 

With  all  his  exquisiteness  of  finish.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  a  very 
rapid  worker,  partly  through  enthusiastic  industry,  partly  through  that 
ease  and  certainty  of  execution  which  attends  only  the  hand  of  a  master. 
In  the  next  Academy  Exhibition  we  hope  to  have  the  sight  of  some 
paintings  done  by  him  last  autumn  in  an  unsophisticated  village  of 
northern  Italy.  He  would  term  them  ''  studies,"  but  they  are,  in  truth, 
finished  pictures,  presenting  different  types  of  feminine  grace  and 
character — a  galaxy  in  themselves.  They  do  not  represent  professional 
models,  but  the  girl  beauties  of  this  fresh  sea  village,  where  bright  stm 
and  pure  air  unfold  such  human  flowers  as  London  would  but  slay. 
These  five  or  six  pictures  were  done  in  thirty  days,  by  work  steadily 
adhered  to  day  by  day,  as  long  as  there  was  light.  Another  and  a 
larger  picture,  too,  we  hope  to  see,  in  which  stands  a  girl  forlorn  as 
with,  thought  of  someone  who  has  gone,  perhaps  someone  who  hsbs  done 
her  wrong — a  face  and  figure  of  infinite  pathos  and  beauty. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  a  great  &vourite  with  the  students.  He 
keeps  open  house  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  is  ready  to  give  advice 
to  any  respecting  any  work  that  they  may  bring.  His  kindness  and 
courtesy  are  unfailing.  He  has  been  seen  to  pass  his  arm  through  that 
of  a  young  student  on  a  first  success,  and  walk  with  him  about  the 
galleries  on  varnishing  day.  He  has  an  intelligent  way  of  expressing 
himself  in  his  teachings.  If  a  student  has  ever  intensified  any  part  of 
a  figure  drawing,  Leighton,  whose  eminent  quality  is  the  reserve  of 
power,  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  You  should  never  exaggerate ;  to  overdo 
is  as  much  wrong  as  to  underdo."  He  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  down 
to  the  lectures,  and  perhaps  find  himself  the  only  Academician  there, 
in  order  to  countenance  the  professor,  who  might  otherwise  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  students.    He  is  kindness  itself ;  and  has  been  known  to 
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gire  to  an  Italian  model  the  funds  necessary  to  bring  oyer  his  wife  to 
En^and. 

Hie  enthnsiasm  of  art  students  knows  no  bounds  respecting  anj  one 
able  to  inspire  personal  devotion.  We  have  heard  a  young  Academy 
stndent  express  a  wish  to  be  a  girl,  if  he  might  only  be  Leighton's  par- 
lour maid.  The  great  artist  is  still  a  thorough  student  himself.  On 
students'  day  at  tiie  National  Ghdlery,  a  tall  dark  man  has  been  seen 
to  enter  the  rooms,  pass  rapidly  to  a  picture,  look  at  it  intently  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  pass  out  again  without  noticing  anything  else. 

With  the  amount  of  work  in  which  he  is  involved,  independently  of 
his  ordinary  labours, — duties  of  visitor,  of  member  of  Hanging  Commit- 
tees, and  of  sundry  offices, — and  with  the  number  of  distractions  that  he 
has  to  face,  it  is  fortunate  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  enjoys  good 
health.  Some  six  or  eight  years  ago  he  fell  ill  with  a  bad  attack  of 
iheumatic  gout  in  the  knee,  before  he  had  finished  his  picture  for  the 
coming  Academy  exhibition ;  but  his  work  for  a  number  of  years  has 
heen  exceedingly  regular. 

We  will  condude  our  unassuming  little  sketch  with  a  story  which  is 

too  good  to  lose.    A  short  time  ago  Leighton  was  giving  a  dinner  at  the 

Arts  Club  in  honour  of  his  eSlevation  to  the  Presidency.    Millais  was 

present,  and  when  it  came  to  the  toasts,  his  name  was  coupled  with 

Painting,    la  returning  thanks  he  said :  *^  I  remember  the  time,  I  was 

quite  a  young  man,  when  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  came  to  call 

upon  me.     He  asked  me  to  dinner,  and  when  I  came  read  to  me  a 

duster  of  *  Esmond '  which  he  was  writing.    Two  years  afterwards  I 

went  to  Italy,  and  on  my  return  he  met  me  in  the  Ghtrrick  Club  and  said 

these  words,  *  MiUais,  my  boy,  you  must  look  to  your  laurels ;  I  have  met 

in  Italy  a  most  accomplished  yoimg  dog ;  mark  my  words,  one  day  he 

wOl  be  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy.'    I,  you  may  imagine,  at  that 

time  was  not  very  much  pleased  with  Thackeray's  observation.    I  had 

never  heard  of  Frederick  Leighton,  and  in  my  youthful  aspirations 

thought  that  I  myself  might  one  day  be  president.    Since  that  time  I 

have  made  the  acquamtance  I  had  not  then,  and  I  fancy  I  can  see  before 

106  now  that  well-known  face  of  Thackeray's ;  and  his  eyes  through  his 

old  spectacles  seem  to  twinkle  with  humour  as  he  says,  *  Millais,  my  boy, 

I  told  you  so ! '    I  bow  before  Thackeray's  judgment,  and  acknowledge 

the  truth  and  justice  of  events,  and  the  great  himiourist's  power  of 

obiervation." 
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THE  ROMAN  KNIGHT'S  LOVE. 

(HendeeatyUdbics  fn/m  Catulhis:  "De  Acme  et  SepUmio") 

Whilst  Septimias  held  his  sweetheart  Acme 
In  his  bosom,  he  mtirmured,  "  Acme  darling, 
Save  I  utterly  love  thee,  yea  be  eager 
Tear  on  year  in  an  imremitting  worship- 
Slain  as  nigh  as  in  love  there  be  of  slaying ; 
Lone  in  Libya,  lone  in  torrid  Lidies, 
Face  to  face  will  I  meet  the  glaring  lion ! " 
This  so  said, — ^as  aforetime  from  the  leftward — 
Love  sneezed  out  with  a  dexter  approbation. 

Acme,  then,  with  her  head  just  bended  backward. 
On  her  boy's  so  intoxicated  eyes  the 
Euby  lips  of  her  mouth  in  kiss  laid  softly ; 
Whispered,  "  Life  of  my  life,  dear  Septimillus, 
This  one  lord  may  we  serve  henceforward  alway 
By  the  measure  in  me  of  larger,  keener 
Flame  that  glows  in  the  delicatest  marrows  ! " 
This  she  said ; — ^from  the  left  it  was  aforetime — 
Love  sneezed  out  in  a  dexter  approbation. 

Now  by  generous  auguries  escorted, 

Soul  takes  mutual  soul,  and  love  gives  loving ; 

Lorn  Septimius  loves  one  Acme  wholly 

More  than  Syrian  lands  or  any  Britain ; 

One  Septimius  Acme  faithful-hearted 

Fills  with  tenderest  transports,  sweet  desirings ; 

Mortals  happier  who  hath  looked  on  ever. 

Or  on  any  diviner  mood  of  Venus  ? 


KC. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  ARYAN  CHRISTIANITY. 

Br  F.  R.  CoNDKB,  C.E. 


Thi  title  of  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity has    of    late  been    some- 
what familiarlj    applied    to    the 
Person  of  the  object  of  Christian 
worship,    in    lieu    of    the    more 
appropriate      expression     of     the 
apostohc  writers,  of  the  Foundation 
of  our  Faith.     Without  pausing  to 
attempt  to  measure  the  profound 
dwtance  which  separates  the  germ 
contained  in  the  Sermon    on  the 
Mount,  from    the  last    fruits   of 
Historic  Christianitj  in  the  cou- 
pons of    the  General  Vatican 
Council  of    1866,  it  may  be    ob- 
8er?ed  that    the    word  Christian 
originated  out  of  the  Holy  Land, 
■ome  time  after  the  crudfizion,  in 
*  spot  netBT  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  Jesus  Christ.    Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  complete  series 
of  dogmas  which  have  gnulaaUy 
l^u  piled    up    by    ecclesiastical 
myolution    upon  the  faith  of  the 
original   twelve,    has    been    sup- 
ported far  more  by  the  language  of 
tiie  most  Yoluminous  of  the  earnest 
CWstian  writers  than  on  the  words 
Mcribed  to  Jesus  himself  by  the 
synoptic     Evangelists.        Jewish 
Cluistianity,    or  the    recognition, 
wy  those    who     maintained    the 
national  worship  and  obedience,  of 
wie  claim  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
^  title  of  the  Anointed  King  of 
^'ael,  became    extinct  with  the 
^lation     of     Palestine,    after 
*eoTerthrow    of    the    last  self- 
^d     Messiae— the      Son      of 
^  Star.    Of  Aryan  Christianity, 
*  new  faith,  a  new  life,  and  a  new 
pnilosophy,    the    first    and    most 


feunous     preacher    was    Saul    of 
Tarsus. 

The  life  and  character  of  this 
great  revolutionist  of  the  faith  of 
the  Boman  world  has  -never  yet 
been  adequately  grasped  in  litera- 
ture. Either,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
halo  of  divine  authority  and  coun- 
sel which  were  never  attributed  to 
Paul  by  any  contemporary,  so  far 
as  the  New  Testament  informs  us, 
has  been  cast  around  his  name  by 
the  canonisation  of  the  Church, 
or  on  the  other  hand  the  fierce 
hatred  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
nineteenth  as  well  as  in  the  first 
century,  has  disfigured  the  heroic 
proportions  of  a  thoroughly 
Semitic  character.  The  account  of 
his  entrance  on  the  course  which 
has  had  so  mighty  an  influence  on 
the  changing  conditions  of  human 
civilisation  and  credence,  which  ia 
given  by  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  has  been 
subject  of  late  to  a  fierce  attack  by 
a  writer  who  is  learned  in  all  those 
mattefWhich  pertain  to  patristic 
study,  but  utterly  unacquainted 
with  fiill  those  whicn  throw  light  on 
the  conduct  and  inner  life  of  a 
rabbi  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Babban  Qamaliel,  and  was 
the  contemporary,  and  may  have 
been  the  rival,  of  the  no  less 
famous  Eabbi  Johanan  Ben 
Zaccai.  If  the  author  of  "  Super- 
natural Beligion  **  would  devote  to 
that  purpose  the  few  years  reqxd- 
site  tor  gaining  a  rudimentary 
acquaintance  with  the  Talmud,  he 
would  regard  with    more  respect 
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and  oonfidenoe  the  hiatorj  of  the 
Judeeo-Greciaii  biographer  of  St. 
Paul.  As  to  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
those  of  a  yet  more  important 
biography,  that  we  are  without  any 
of  ike  patient  and  careful  details 
which  such  a  writer  as  Herodotus 
would  have  given,  becomes  only 
the  more  apparent  the  more 
minutely  we  compare  the  state- 
ments of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
with  those  of  the  Epistles  bearing 
the  name  of  Paul.  But  that  we 
possess  what  a  Semitic  doctor 
would  consider  to  be  a  fairly 
adequate  history  of  some  fifteen 
years  of  the  Life  of  his  apostles  can- 
not be  fairly  denied. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  who,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  from  the  year 
A.D.  43  is  spoken  of  and  signs  him- 
self as  Paul,  was  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
bom  at  Tarsus,  and  thus  claiming 
the  proud  title  of  a  Eoman  citizen. 
He  tells  us  that  he  profited  un- 
usually as  a  student  in  Rabbinical 
learning,  so  that  he  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Babban  Gamaliel  the  Elder, 
grandson  of  the  famous  Hillel, 
during  whose  tenure  of  the  presi- 
dentship of  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
the  Crucifixion  took  place.  Al- 
though a  Pharisee  and  the  disciple 
of  so  great  a  doctor,  Saul  possessed 
the  xmusual  and  (from  the  Jewish 
point  of  view)  suspicious  accom- 
plishment of  some  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language.  Not  only 
are  his  letters  found  in  Greek 
(which  might  have  been  the  case 
if  they  were  translations),  but  the 
argument,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
is  founded  on  the  phraseology  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  could  not 
have  been  deduced  from  the  Heb- 
rew text.  He  is  also  described  on 
one  occasion  as  quoting  a  Greek 
poet,  and  on  another  as  addressing 
the  Boman  commandant  at  Jeru- 
salem in  Greek,  although  he  made 
his  address  to  the  people  in  Ara- 


maic. The  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ttire  was  held,  by  the  strictest 
doctors  of  the  law,  to  be  unbe> 
coming  in  a  devout  Jew. 

'*  In  the  law  of  the  Lord  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night"  is  the 
character  of  ^*  the  man  that  walk- 
eth  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly."  "Find  me,"  was  the 
comment  of  a  great  doctor,  ^an 
hour  which  is  neither  day  nor 
night,  and  in  that  you  may  study 
the  Greek  writers."  Notwith- 
standing this  questionable  learn- 
ing, Saul,  according  to  his  bio- 
grapher, appears  to  have  acted  as 
president  of  the  Bethdin,  or 
secondary  court,  before  which 
Stephen  was  accused,  and  by  which 
he  was  condemned;  and,  further,  to 
have  been  entrusted  with  a  oom- 
mission  to  act  against  those  ac- 
cused of  heresy  at  Damascus.  '*  I 
verily  thought  with  myself,"  are 
the  words  which  his  biographer 
puts  in  his  lips,  '*  that  I  ought  to 
do  many  things  contrary  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Whidb 
thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem,  and 
many  of  the  saints  1  shut  up  in 
prison,  having  received  authority 
from  the  chief  priests." 

Of  the  event  which  effected  a 
complete  change  in  the  opinions, 
though  scarcely  in  the  character, 
of  Saul,  three  accounts  are  given 
by  his  biographer;  and  slighter 
references  to  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  epistles  bearing  his  name.  It 
has  been  urged  that  these  accounts 
are  inconsistent.  It  may,  however, 
rather  prove  to  be  the  case  that 
the  modem  critic  has  been  too 
hasty.  At  noon,  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  as  Saul 
was  on  his  way  to  execute  the 
commission  of  the  High  Priest,  he 
was  struck  to  the  earth  by  light- 
ning; the  Greek  verb  with  that 
signification  being  employed  by  the 
historian,  though  the  proper  word 
is  not  used  in  the  English  ver- 
sion.     As    he   fell    he    heard    a 
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voice.     In  the  first  aoconnt  it  is 
stated  that  the    men  who    jour- 
nejed  with  him  stood  speechless, 
hearmg  a   Toioe,  but    seeing    no 
num.      in    his    defence    on   the 
Temple    stairs    Sanl     is     repre- 
sented, by  the  same  historian,  as 
sajing  "  They  that  were  with  me 
saw  indeed  the  light,  and   were 
afraid,  but    thej   heard  not   the 
▼<noe  of  him  that  spake  to  me." 
In  the  third  account  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  companions  of  Said, 
except  the    statement  that  they 
were  all  fallen  to  the  earth.    The 
reference  to  the  occurrence  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  giyes  the 
explanation  of  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  these    accounts. 
"It  pleased    God,"    Paul   there 
says, "  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me." 
The  subjectiye  nature  of  the  phe- 
iKnnenon  is  thus  plainly  indicated. 
The  sound  accompanying  the  flash 
was  heard,  as  was  natuml,  by  the 
whole  company.    The  words  con- 
TOyed  to  lie  mind  of  Piul  were 
andible    to  him  alone.      Persons 
^  have  studied  phenomena  of 
this  nature — such,  for  example,  as 
tte  to  be  found  in  the  biography 
of  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers 
^T^re  aware  how  natural  sounds  at 
^nies  conyey  the    impression    of 
articulate  words  to  a  certain  class 
of  recipients.    It  is  not  necessary 
to  call  such  impressions  imaginary 
—in  many  cases  it  would  be  very 
'^rongto  do  so — but  it  is  purely 
wbjectiye;  powerful,    indeed,    to 
the  mdividual  concerned,  but  inap- 
pi^seiable  to  the  nearest  companion. 
On  this  view,  and  on  this  alone, 
the  author  of   the    Acts  of    the 
Apostles  is  consistent  both  with 
Mmself  and  with  the  Epistle. 

Blinded  by  the  shock,  Saul  was 
W  into  Damascus,  where  he  re- 
"Mined  for  three  days  without 
oght  as  well  as  without  food.  He 
^w  there  yisited  by  a  disciple 
^^*n^  Ananias,  recovered  his  vi- 
oon,  and  was  baptised.    "Straight- 


way" he  preached    in  the  syna- 
gogues the  ^th  which  he  had  come 
to  the  city  to  uproot.     Such,  at 
least,  is  the  first  account  in  the 
Acts,  with  which  the  third  agrees 
in  saying,  "  first  unto  them  of  Da- 
mascus."   But  the  account  in  the 
epistle,    in    which    the    writer    is 
urging  the  subjectiye  nature  of  the 
faith,  makes  no  mention  of  Ananias, 
or  of  the  baptism  which  he  enjoined, 
but  says  "  inunediately  I  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither 
went  I  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  them 
which  were  apostles  before  me,  but 
I  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned 
again  to  Damascus !"    After  three 
years,    this    statement    proceeds : 
Paul  went   to    Jerusalem  to  see 
Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen 
days,  but  saw  no  other  apostle — 
only  James,    the  Lord's  brother. 
Fourteen  years  later  he  went  up 
again  to  Jerusalem  with  Bamabaiff 
and  Titus;    and  a  contention    is 
alluded  to  as  to  the  Gentile  charac- 
ter of  this  later  companion.     At 
Antioch,  whether  before  or  after 
this  yisit  is  not  stated  in  the  Epistle, 
a  fierce  contention  occurred!^  with 
Peter,  whom,  as  well  as  Barnabas, 
the  author  does    not    scruple    to 
charge    with   dissimulation   when 
he  says,  **  I  withstood  him  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  to  be   con- 
deumed." 

The  chronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  can  only  be  exactly 
supplied  by  taking  the  statement 
of  Jerome,  that  Festus  replaced 
Felix  in  the  second  year  of  Nero, 
as  a  note  of  time.  According  to 
the  dates  thus  determined,  the 
ready  reference  in  the  Epistles  to  a 
distcmce  of  time  of  fourteen  years 
is  illustrated  by  the  remark  that 
each  of  the  visits  to  Jerusalem  in 
question  occurred  in  a  Sabbatic 
year,  as  was  abo  the  case  on  that 
Feafft  of  Pentecost  at  which  Paul 
"  hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  be  at  Jerusalem."  The  Temple 
service  had  a  special  solemnity  on 
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the  day  of  Pentecost  of  the  Sab- 
batic year.  On  that  occasion  alone 
the  king  took  a  part  in  the  ritual. 
He  read  an  appointed  portion  of 
the  Lawy  the  sacred  roll  being 
handed  to  him  by  the  High  Priest 
with  the  same  marks  of  respect 
which  the  Pontiff  himself  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  the  Sagan, 
or  vice  high  priest,  on  other  occa- 
sions. If  the  pecuHar  character  of 
this  festival  was  not  the  chief  reason 
which  induced  Paul  to  be  present, 
at  least  it  supplied  liimwith  a  note 
of  time  whioi  he  could  not  forget. 
The  visit  of  Peter  to  Antioch  is 
only  indicated  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts  by  the  expression,  "  Cer- 
tain men  which  came  down  from 
Judea."  With  them  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas had  no  small  discussion  and 
disputation,  which  led  to  the  jour- 
ney of  the  two  teachers  in  question 
to  Jerusalem.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  view  that,  in  the  epistle, 
the  reference  to  Peter's  visit  to 
Antioch  is  not  chronologically 
placed,  but  occurs  as  a  refer- 
ence explanatoiy  of  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  llie  contradiction 
urged  by  the  author  of  "  Super- 
natural Beligion  "  thus  disappears. 
There  is  a  substantial,  though  not 
a  detailed,  accord  between  the  two 
accounts.  But  it  is  also  undeniable 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  re- 
garded as  chronicles.  Each  writer 
refers  to  such  points  only  as  bear 
upon  the  object  he  has  in  view; 
that  object  being,  not  a  biography, 
not  a  chronicle,  but  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  certain 
doctrinal  points  came  to  be  debated 
and  accepted.  Thus  the  sojourn 
of  Paul  in  Arabia,  a  circumstance 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  those  who 
seek  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  real 
mental  history  of  the  man,  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  Acts.  In  the 
same  way  the  plot  against  Paul's 


life,  and  the  escape  by  night  from 
Damascus,  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  but 
which  in  no  way  tend  to  confirm 
Paul's  claim  to  any  apostolic  mis- 
sion, are  omitted  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Galatians ;  although  when  iPaul 
is  telling  the  Corintibians  of  his 
frequent  sufferings,  the  event  is 
referred  to  without  any  chronolo- 
gical indication  of  the  time  of  its 
occurrence. 

Whatever  explanation,  however, 
may  be  offered,  there  is  something 
like  a  contradiction  between    the 
texts  of  the  two  books  cited,    as 
they  now  stand.     According  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Paul  was  in 
Jerusalem  in  each  of    the    years 
A.D.  31*.  34t,  41J,  48§,  and  55||. 
On  the  third  of  these  occasions 
Barnabas  and  Paul  took  up   the 
contributions  of  the    disciples   at 
Antioch    to  Jerusalem.     Of    this 
visit,  which  fell  on  a  Sabbatic  year, 
no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.     The  omission  of 
reference  to  it  might  be  unimpor- 
tant, were  it  not  for  the  gist  of  the 
argument   of    the  Epis^.   '  Paul 
does  not,  indeed,  state  in  so  many 
words    that    he    did    not    go    to 
Jerusalem  between  the  time  when 
he  spent  fifteen  days   with  Peter 
and  his  visit  fourteen  years  after- 
wards.   But  such  an  inference  is 
the    natural    outcome    from    the 
words  he  actually  uses.    And  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  he  could 
have  been  personally  unknown  to 
the  Christiaji  Churches  in  Judea,  if 
he  had  been  one  of  the  messengers 
who    brought    to    Jerusalem    the 
Antioch  subscriptions.     It  cannot, 
perhaps,  be   said  with    propriety, 
that  there  is  any  positive  contra- 
diction.   But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  iJiat  we  do  not  possess 
a  chronicle  of  clearly  stated  events. 
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as  to  the  details  of  which  the  only 
two  ayailable  authorities  substan- 
tiallj  coincide. 

According  to  the  Acts  of    the 
Apostles,  Paul,  on  recoyering  his 
sight,  straightway  preached  Christ 
in  the  synagogue  of    Damascus, 
and  ''after  many  days"    excited 
snch  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  in  that  city  that  he  had  to 
flee  for  his  life.     The  incident  of 
His  being  let  down  by  the  wall  in  a 
basket  is  alluded  to,  as  before  stated, 
without  any  indicating  date,  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.* 
We  next  hear  of  him  at  Jerusalem, 
three   years,     according     to    the 
Epistle,  after  his  conversion.  Then, 
according  to  the  Acts,t  he  essayed 
to  join  himself  to  the  disciples,  but 
they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and 
belieyed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple. 
But    Barnabas    took     him     and 
brought  him  to  the  Apostles,  with 
whom  he  was  then  ''  coming  in  and 
going  out  at  Jerusalem."     He  dis- 
puted with    the   Hellenists,    who 
attempted     his     life,     and      the 
brethmi  aided  his  flight  to  Tarsus 
by  Osesarea.     It  must  be  with  re- 
gard to  this  important  visit  that 
the  account  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Oalatians  adds,  that  it  lasted  ojAj 
fifteen  days,  and  that  Paul  then 
saw  none  of  the  apostles  but  Peter, 
except  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
who  was  not  one  of  the  twelve. 
Afterwards  he   came  into  the  re- 
gions of  Syria  and  Cilicia.     It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
idc^  of  what  actually  occurred  from 
8udi  very  varying  accounts. 

From  Tarsus,  according  to  the 
luuTative,^  Barnabas  brought  Paul 
to  Antioch,  the  chronology  indi- 
cafcing  the  ^ear  a.d.  41.  Tjien,  in 
^  foUowmg  year,§  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  canning 
^  contributions  of  the  disciples 
at  Antioch    in    anticipation  of  a 


famine.  II  The  two  delegates,  of 
whom  Barnabas  is  always  thus  far 
mentioned  as  the  principal  by  the 
narrator,  returned  from  Jerui^em 
to  Antioch,  when  they  had  ful- 
filled their  commission,  taking  with 
them  John  sumamed  Marcus. 

To  this  visit  no  reference  is 
made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gkila- 
tians. 

A  species  of  consecration  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  (who  up  to  this 
time  has  been  always  called  Saul) 
by  the  prophets  and  teachers  at 
Antioch  follows  in  the  narrative — 
a  fact  which  militates  against  the 
protests  against  what  may  be  called 
Church  authority  which  inspires 
the  tone  of  the  Epistle.^ 

The  journeys  of  the  two  dele- 
gates are  then  traced  to  Seleuda, 
Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia. 
In  Antioch,  the  chief  dty  of  the 
latter  province,  the  Jews  stirred  up 
the  devout  and  honourable  women 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and 
expelled  Paul  and  Barnabas  from 
their  bounds.  Hence  they  went  to 
Iconium,  where  a  similar  expulsion 
occurred,  an  attempt  being  made 
to  stone  them.  Thence  they  fled  to 
Lystra,  where  the  picturesque  inci- 
dent of  the  popular  rumour,  at  the 
feast  of  tne  Bouphonia,  that 
Jupiter,  attended  by  Mercury,  had 
descended  to  earth  in  the  persons 
of  the  two  strangers,  was  followed 
by  the  actual  lapidation  of  Paul, 
at  the  instance  of  Jews  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium.  Becoverinff, 
however,  he  went  the  next  day  with 
Barnabas  to  Derbe,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Lystra,  Iconiiun,  Antioch 
in  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Perga, 
Attalia,  and  so  again  to  Antioch 
in  Syria.  The  whole  of  this  jour- 
ney is  compressed  in  the  Epistle 
into  the  words,  "  Afterwards  I 
came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  and  was  unknown  by  face 
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onto  the  Ohurclies  of  Jndea  which 
were  in  Christ." 

An  abode  of  ''long  time"  in 
Antioch  brings  down  the  narrative 
to  the  Sabbatic  year  a.d.  48,  when 
''certain  men  came  down  from 
Judea/'*  and  enforced  on  the 
Christians  the  duty  of  submitting 
to  the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism. 

To  this  reference  is  apparently 
made,  though  as  if  by  the  after- 
thought, in  the  Epistle,  as  the  time 
when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch, 
and  "  certain  came  from  James/'f 
It  is  important  to  remark  the  un- 
compromising   language  used    in 
the  Epistle  as  to  this  dispute.  Paul 
declares  that  Peter  was  to  be  con- 
demned,^ and  that  he,  Barnabas, 
a^  the  other  Jews  acted  as  hypo- 
crites.   This  imseemly  controversy 
is  spoken  of  in  the  narrative  as 
"  in  much  dissension  and  disputa- 
tion."   On  this  followed  a  sort  of 
appeal  to  Jerusalem,  where  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  pleaded  their  own 
cause  before  the  Apostles,  and  a 
kind  of  modus  vivendi  was  arrived 
at,    according    to    the    narrative, 
which  declared  that  it  was    not 
necessary  for  Gentile  converts  to 
Christianity  to  undergo  the  initia- 
tory rite  of  Judaism,  but  which 
said  nothing  as  to    the   original 
matter    in  dispute — ^namely,    the 
eating    together,   or  social  inter- 
course,   of    Christian    Jews    and 
Christian  Gtontiles.    Of  that  very 
important  incident  no  notice  what- 
ever is  taken  in  the  Epistle,  the 
writer  glancing  but  for  a  moment 
at  the  historic  facts,  and  devoting 
all  his  energy  to  that  form  of  argu- 
ment, consisting  in  the  elaborate 
glossing  of  texts  from  the  law,  which 
forms   the    main    corpus  of   rab- 
binical theology.  Any  student  who 
is  familiar  with  the  Mishna  and 
the  Ghemara,  is  abo  familiar  with 
the  source    and    method  of    the 


argumentative  part  of  ihe  Pauline 
Epistles.  Those  who  have  not  this 
knowledge,  are  not  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  or  to  form  any 
correct  idea  of  either  the  argument 
or  the  tone  and  meaning  of  PauL 

The   chronology    of    this    visit 
tallies  exactly  with  the  time  of  four- 
teen years  beforementioned  in  tiie 
Epistle,  where  it  is  added  that  Titus 
accompanied  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
and  thus  a  dispute  arose  as  to  his 
Gentile  character.    The  expression 
of  the  Epistle  "  according  to  reve- 
lation," to  which  great  importance 
has  been  attached,  should  be  com- 
pared    with     the    phrase    "  they 
ordered,"  in  the  narrative.    What- 
ever was  the  source  of  the  sugges- 
tion, the  mission  was  at  the  desire 
of  the  community.  It  is  remarkable 
that  here,  while  expressing  a  fear 
lest  he  should  run  or  had  run  into 
error §,  the  writer  of  the   Epistle 
gives  no  apology  for  the  diametric 
opposition  of  his  teaching  to  that 
of  the  twelve.    To  their  experience 
and  memory  of  the  personal  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  as  bearing  on  the 
points  in  disptite,  he    shows    no 
deference  whatever.    Neither  does 
he,  on  the    contrary,   allege  any 
prophetic  communication  made  to 
himself,  and  vouched  by  the  seal 
which  all  pious  Jews  biew  to  be 
required  by  the  Law  in  attestation 
of    such    communication.    As    he 
verily  thought  with  himseK  that  he 
ought    to  imprison    and  kill  the 
Christians,  so  now||  he  wishes  the 
curse  of  Keritoth,  or  excision  from 
the  people  of  God,  to  &dl  upon 
those  who  support  views  opposed 
to  his  own.    And  he  introduces  an 
argument,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  fantastic  quibbles 
of  the  Agada,  when  he  says  that 
the  account  of  the  two  children 
of  Abraham  is  allegorically  given-l 
A  yet  more  signal  example  of  the 
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purely  rabbinic  style  of  argument 
familiar  to  Paid  and  the  fellow 
pupils  of  Gamaliel  may  be  cited 
from  the  reference,  in  an  Epistle 
of  nearly  the  same  date,  to  one  of 
the  most  absurd  passages  of  the 
Agada,  that  telling  of  the  rock  that 
foUoired  the  wanderings  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Exodus,  with  the 
charact^istic  paronomasia  on  the 
words  Massah  and  Messiah.* 

If  it  be  thought  for  a  moment 
that  a  comparison  of  two  docu- 
ments as  mmute  as  the  foregoing 
may  in  any  way  be  liable  to  the 
ch^ge  of  learned  trifling,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  stress  which  is  put 
by  orthodox  writers  on  theipeisnma 
verba  of  every  portion  of  tiie  New 
Testament.  Li  this  respect,  the 
theologian  and  the  literary  critic 
follow  canons  of  research  so  totally 
different,  that  accord,  or  almost 
even  rational  argument,  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  character  of 
Paul,  in  fact,  is  regarded  from 
standpoints  so  entirely  different  by 
the  ecclesiastic  and  by  the  critical 
scholar  that  it  is  well  to  inqidre 
for  a  moment  into  the  special  pecu- 
liarity of  each  view. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mass  of  his  own  countrymen, 
indeed,  Paul  was  a  renegade  rabbi, 
who  was  attempting  the  overthrow 
of  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Jewish 
&ith.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
he  is  nowhere  accused,  even  by 
his  fiercest  foes,  of  offending 
ftgainst  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
Judaism,  the  ineffable  unity  of 
the  IHvine  Being.  This  fact  is 
one  of  extreme  importance  in 
estimating  his  actual  doctrine. 
1^  he  held  what  may  be  called 
^e  highest  sentiments,  within  the 
Umits  of  Jewish  orthodoxy,  as  to 
^  persona]  character  of  the 
tf^sias,  is  patent  from  the 
Epistles.     No   less    clear    is    his 


belief  that  the  Messias  had  come, 
and  was  about  very  shortly  to 
return,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  As  to  that  personal 
question  there  was  a  division  of 
opinion  among  the  Jews.  The 
opinion  of  Paul  was  held  only 
by  the  minority;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  it  of  a  nature  to  cause 
a  total  breach  between  the  two 
opposing  parties,  or  to  lead  to  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
held  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Sanhedrim  on  the  15th  of  Nisan, 
A.D.  33,  had  been  correct,  to  at- 
tempt to  exclude  those  who  differed 
from  them  in  this  respect  from 
the  Temple  rites.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  the  Apostles  who  had  been 
in  personal  attendance  on  Jesus 
dAUj  frequenting  the  Temple. 
And  we  ^ow  from  the  judicial 
treatises  of  the  Mishna  that  the 
only  charge  of  which  Paul  ran  the 
risk  of  accusation,  was  that  of 
being  a  "  refractory  and  contuma- 
cious elder."  t  The  procedure  in 
such  a  case  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  tract  De  Synedris.  If  an  elder 
disobeyed  the  edict  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  to  be  brought  before  the 
first  court,  or  college  of  judges, 
which  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Sanctuary.  This 
primary  court  was  represented,  out 
of  the  Holy  Land,  by  those  Beth- 
din,  or  local  councils,  which  so 
repeatedly  ordered  Paul  to  be 
beaten ;  a  punishment  fully  within 
their  competence.  If  before  this 
primary  court  the  elder  pleaded, 
''I  have  declared  this  sense  from 
the  Scriptures  —  my  companions 
have  declared  that — ^I  have  taught 
thus — ^they  thus,"  the  court,  if  it 
agreed  with  the  pleader,  had  the 
power  of  acquittal ;  if  otherwise, 
it  referred  the  case  to  the  second 
court,  which  sat  at  the  gate  of  the 
great  court  of  the  Temple.  The 
difficulty  being  here  exposed,  the 
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court  gave  judgment  if  the  case 
seemed  clear ;  if  otherwise,  the 
question  was  referred  to  the  Great 
Sanhedrim.  If  after  condemna- 
tion, the  teacher  continued  to 
express  his  opinion  in  words,  he 
was  not  liable  to  punishment.  But 
if  he  acted,  and  brought  others  to 
act,  in  contravention  of  what  was 
declared  to  be  the  law  by  the 
ultimate  Court  of  Appeal,  he  was  to 
be  put  to  death,  not  by  lapidation, 
but  by  the  less  shameful  punish- 
ment of  straiigulation.  Stripes 
might  be  administered  by  a  court 
of  three  judges  ;  but  capital 
pimishment  could  only  be  inflicted 
by  sentence  of  the  second  or  smaller 
Sanhedrim  of  twenty-three  judges. 
The  special  capital  jurisdiction  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim  (which  applied 
in  the  cases  of  the  apostate  tribe, 
the  false  prophet,  and  the  accused 
high  priest)  was  abrogated,  so  far 
as  the  power  of  inflicting  death 
went,  by  the  Eoman  Power  in,  or 
close  upon,  the  year  preceding  the 
Crucifixion.  But  there  is  no  record 
of  any  interference  by  the  Eomans 
with  the  powers  of  the  secondary 
courts.  Political  reasons  no  doubt 
led  to  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  life  or  death  exercised  by  the 
high  priest,  as  president  of  the 
Great  Sanhedrim. 

In  the  cases,  however,  of  idolatry, 
blasphemy,  and  temptation  to 
apostacy,  the  proceedings  were  more 
summary,  and  the  punishment,  in 
case  of  conviction,was  lapidation.  It 
must  have  been  on  the  last  of  these 
charges  that  the  lapidation  of  Paul 
at  Lystra  occurred,  if  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  case  were  judicial, 
as  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the 
expression, "  persuaded  the  people." 
But  on  the  occasion  of  PauPs  ap- 
pearance before  the  High  Priest 
and  Sanhedrim  (on  17  Sivan,  a.d. 
54),  we  find  the  council  divided  as 
to  the  character  of  the  doctrine 
which  Paul  was  accused  of  erro- 
neously teaching.  It  is  thus  certain 


that  it  was  not  the  supreme  charge 
of  apostacy  that  was  here  urged 
against  him ;  and  this  fact  must  be 
taken  as  conclusive  with  reference 
to  the  limits  within  which  he  con- 
fined his  teachings  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Messias.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  distinction  will 
hereafter  appear  to  be  cardinal 

Paul,  then,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  not  an 
apostate  or  an  outcast ;  but  a 
rabbi  accused  of  teaching  unsound 
doctrine.  And  what  was  needful 
in  order  to  give  the  full  character 
of  criminality  to  his  teaching — ^to 
remove  it  beyond  the  limit  of  re- 
prehensible eccentricity — was  ibe 
proof  of  some  palpable  breach  of 
the  law.  Such  would  have  been 
the  conduct  of  which  he  was  falsely 
accused,  of  bringing  Greeks  into 
the  courts  of  Israel.  His  conten- 
tion to  the  very  last,  so  far  as  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  go,  was  that 
neither  against  the  law  of  the  Jews 
nor  yet  against  the  Temple,  had  he 
in  any  way  offended.  A  careful 
and  minute  comparison  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Acts,  of  the  words  of 
his  Epistles,  and  of  the  exact  pro- 
visions of  the  Jewish  law,  thus 
enables  us  to  remove  from  the 
character  of  Paul  that  stiffma  of 
disingenuousness — ^not  to  ceuI  it  by 
a  harsher  name — which  must  attach 
to  him  if  the  minute  comparison  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
be  made  in  the  ordinary  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  Jewish  law  on  which 
theologians  are  wont  to  pride 
themselves.  It  is  possible  that  the 
indication  thus  afforded  of  the 
character  of  Paul  may  lead  some 
students  at  least  to  turn  to  the 
real  source  of  information  as  to  the 
points  about  which  most  modem 
writers  are  so  much  more  apt  to 
theorise  than  to  inquire. 

It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees 
with  reference  to  certain  rules  of 
ceremonial  purity   were  not    em- 
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l>odied  in  the  Sjnhedral  law  until 
tL  period  later   than    that   under 
examination.      In  all  those  points 
as  to  washing,   for    example,   in 
which   the     synoptic   Evangelists 
represent   Jesus    as  opposing  the 
Pharisees,  no  law  had  at  that  time 
been  passed.    A  rabbi  was  as  free 
io  take  one  side  of  the  argument 
as  the  other.     As  to  eating  with 
Gentiles — although    any    Jew    of 
the  Holy  Land  would  be  likely  to 
regard  it  with  horror,  its  prohibi- 
tion is  not  distinctly  to  be  found 
enacted.    With  one  Gentile  a  Jew 
was  forbidden  to  be  alone ;  but  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  bonds  of 
ceremonial  purity  were  released  out 
of  Palestine.    The  mere  residence 
abroad  inyolved  pollution;  and  a 
degree     more    or    less    has    not 
usually     been     regarded    as    of 
great  importance;    as,   indeed,  is 
the  case  with  the  Jews  as  a  rule 
in  the    present  day.     Thus  it  is 
perfectly     conceivable    how    Paul 
excited  the  utmost  horror  and  de- 
testation on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen  without  com- 
mitting a  tangible  breach  of  the 
law.      He    taught,    in  the    first 
place,  that  immortality    was  not 
restricted  to  the  Jew.     This  was  a 
doctrine    quite    opposed    to    the 
Jewish  behef .     But  it  could  not 
be  directly  condemned  either  from 
the  written  or  from  the  oral  law, 
thooffh    it    was    opposed  to  the 
TUtiai  interpretations  of  the    ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  Adam.* 
"  The  living  soul "  which  the  Lord 
Ood  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  second  Adam,*  the  progenitor 
of  the  Jews,  according  to  the  doc- 
^e  of   the    Kabbahb  (to  which 
reference  is  madef  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians)  was  held  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Jew.     "  The  future 
life  is  the  part  of  every  Israelite  " 
is  the  sentence  of  the  oral  law4 
Certain  exceptions  follow.     Eabbi 


AJdba  excepted  those  who  read 
Gentile  writings.  Those  Israelites 
who  denied  the  resurrection  were 
also  excluded  from  its  hope ;  and 
those  who  denied  that  the  law  was 

g'ven  from  Heaven.  Under  the 
tter  provision  (imless  a  Gentile 
was  more  highly  favoured  than 
a  Jew)  the  whole  outer  world  was 
condemned  to  extinction  at  death. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
differences  made  between  the  de- 
grees of  pollution  accruing  from 
the  corpse  or  bones  of  a  Jew  and 
those  of  a  Gentile,  and  with  the 
interpretations  given  to  the  two 
consecutive  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  before  referred  to.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  was  extremely  abhorrent 
to  the  mass  of  his  countmnen. 
And  when  to  this  his  habit  of 
free  intercourse  with  Gentiles  was 
added,  it  becomes  perfectly  easy  to 
understand  the  name  of  wrath 
that  burst  forth  whenever  he  set 
his  foot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
foreign  synagogue.  As  to  the 
origin  of  this  immense  difference 
between  his  views  and  those 
crystalised  in  the  Mishna  we  may 
have  a  word  further  to  say. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  re- 
garded the  character  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  from  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site standpoint.  In  the  orthodox 
view  he  was  something  more  than 
a  prophet.  He  was  a  man  filled 
with  a  divine  spirit,  and  set 
forth  as  a  teacher  and  legislator 
for  the  human  race  throughout  all 
time.  This  view,  it  must  be 
observed,  rests  on  the  sole  basis  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  Even 
if  we  were  to  admit  (which  would 
be  to  beg  the  question)  that  any 
authority  which  St.  Paul  ever 
claimed  for  himself  shoxdd  be  at  once 
accorded  to  him,  no  fair  inter- 
preter of  his  language  coxdd  attri- 
bute to  him  such  a  position.    It  is 
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higher  than  eyen  that  of  Moses 
himself.  The  great  legislator  is 
represented  as  inquiring  of  God  for 
each  step  in  his  course,  and  for 
each  enactment  of  his  word.  The 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  is  credited 
with  a  plenary  infallibility,  which 
remarkably  contrasts  with  the  fre- 
quent admissions  and  implications 
of  unjustifiable  conduct  that  occur 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts.  The 
true  question,  however,  is  narrow. 
As  it  is  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  alone  that  Paul  can  be 
regarded  as  infallible,  it  is  hard  to 
draw  the  line.  The  historic  Catholic 
Church  has  declared  a  like  infalli- 
bility to  reside  in  itself.  Even 
apart  from  the  decree  of  the  Vati- 
can Council,  which  may  be  said  to 
localise  rather  than  to  intensify  the 
claim,  the  living  word  has  always 
been  regarded  as  not  only  the  ex- 
ponent, but  the  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  written  word.  Under  this 
creed  it  is  not  only  idle,  but  wrong 
for  the  private  scholar  to  seek  to  as- 
certain for  himself  the  meaning  of 
any  expression  of  St.  Paul  or  of 
any  other  sacred  writer.  The  same 
authority,  then,  which  pronounces 
the  divine  and  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  an  essential 
article  of  faith,  declares  itself  to  be 
the  only  custodian  of  the  truth, 
and  thus  reduces  the  value  of  the 
New  Testament  to  that  of  its  anti- 
quarian character.  We  are  to 
believe,  not  because  we  know  that 
St.  Paul  makes  such  or  such  a 
statement,  but  because  the  Church 
asserts  that  such  a  statement  is 
true. 

If  we  now  inquire  either  into  the 
opinions  which  Paul  expressed  of 
his  own  position,  or  into  the  exist- 
ing indications  of  the  manner  in 
wUch  he  was  regarded  by  the 
various  Christian  communities  of 
his  day,  we  shall  find  something  as 


far  removed  from  the  CathoHc  as 
from  the  Jewish  portrait.  Per- 
plexity, trouble,  vexation,  and  hesi- 
tation beset  that  earnest  spirit 
from  within  as  from  without. 
"Am  I  not  an  apostle  P"  he  asks 
the  Corinthians,  writing  from 
Ephesus — a  question  hard  to  dis- 
connect from  the  expression  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  angel  of  the  Church 
at  Ephesus,  "  Thou  hast  tried  them 
which  say  they  are  apostles,  and 
are  not,  and  hast  found  them 
liars."  Even  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  once 
(and  perhaps  twice)  uses  the  ex- 
pression, ''  the  Apostles  Barnabas 
and  Paul,"  must  have  attached  a 
different  import  to  the  word  from 
that  in  which  it  applies  to  the  twelve. 
These  were  "  men  which  have  com- 
panied  with  us  all  the  time  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out 
among  us,  of  whom  one  was 
solenmly  ordained  to  be  a  witness, 
with  the  remaining  eleven,  of  his 
resurrection."  In  this  sense  Paul 
could  not  claim  the  title.  No- 
where do  we  find  it  yielded  to  him 
by  any  of  the  twelve,  or  by  any 
Jewish  Church  or  writer.  In  his 
passionate  appeal  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Paul  speaks  of  the  right  to 
support  by  the  Church  as  the 
essence  of  that  apostolic  claim 
which  he  urges.  At  one  time  he 
says,  "  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit 
behind  the  chief  est  apostle."*  At 
another  he  admits  that  he  is  not 
worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle.t 
When  he  speaks  of  the  signs  of 
an  apostle,!  he  refers  to  something 
totally  different  from  the  requisites 
laid  down  by  the  eleven.  §  The 
want  of  mutual  recognition  of  and 
by  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus 
he  not  only  admits,  ||  but  attempts 
to  justify,  by  saying  that  they  "  in 
conference  added  nothing  unto 
<ie."l    His  strife  with  Peter  has 
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been  above  referred  to.  His  argu- 
ment against  those  who  preach  any 
other  gospel  than  that  which  he 
had  preached  to  the  Galatians  is 
the  simple  Babbinical  argument, 
"  Let  him  be  accursed."*  Of  his 
Gospel  he  speaks  as  a  revelation 
"in  himu"t  As  far  as  his  argu- 
ment goes,  the  care  taken  by  the 
witnesses  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  to  treasure  up  his  words, 
and  to  bear  witness  to  the  world, 
was  idle  and  unimportant.  The 
evidence  of  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred brethren  at  once  was  nothing 
to  P&ul,  for  he  continued  his  per- 
secution in  spite  of  it.  The  one 
moment  of  subjective  vision— or 
whatever  repetitions  of  that  vision 
there  mav  have  been,  as  to  which  he 
says  noimng  definite — was  all  to 
him.  We  find  him  thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  disregarding  that  human 
testimony  on  which  the  basis  of 
any  preaching  to  the  outer  world 
could  alone  be  safely  laid,  and  on 
the  other  hand  entirely  failing  to 
make  that  definite  statement  of 
being  charged  with  a  divine  mes- 
sage, vouched  by  the  seal  of 
miracle  or  true  prediction,  which 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  law  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  unbroken  belief 
of  the  Jews,  held  to  be  necessary 
for  the  avouchment  of  the  right  to 
daim  authority  as  a  divine  mes- 
senger. 

!nius  it  is  in  no  way  surprising 
that  even  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
within  four  years  from  Paul's  first 
preaching  in  that  city,  an  Ebionite 
or  Judseo-Christian  party  had  been 
formed ;  which  disputed  not  only 
with  the  Alexandrian  or  symbolising 
heresy,  and  with  the  direct  Gentile 
followers  of  Paul,  but  also  with  a 
fourth  group,  of  whom  nothing  is 
said  but  that  they  called  them- 
selves the  followers  of  Christ.  Of 
what  priceless  value  would  an  in- 
vestigation and  a  confutation  of  the 


views  of  these  several  parties  have 
proved  to  the  Church !  In  com- 
plaining of  these  different  sects, 
Paul  supremely  despises  what  sub- 
sequently became  the  initiatory 
rite  of  Christianity.  He  thanks 
God  that  he  had  baptised  none  of 
them  (with  few  exceptions)  lest  it 
should  be  said  he  had  baptised  in 
his  own  name.  And  then,  instead 
of  that  plain,  simple,  dignified 
claim  to  attention  of  which  Peter 
had  givenan  example  when  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim — "  We  are 
his  witnesses  of  these  things  "—or 
the  preference  of  any  tangible  claim 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a  distinct  divine 
message,  the  apostle  wanders  to 
quotations  of  Scripture  passages, 
totally — as  it  seems  to  us — irrele- 
vant to  the  matter  in  hand;  and 
makes  that  illogical  kind  of  ap- 
peal to  the  weak  and  the  unwise 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wise  and 
prudent,  which  has  ever  been  a 
distinctive  mark  of  the  wildest 
fanaticism. 

An  appreciation  of  this  nature, 
at  which  any  impartial  literary  in- 
quiry cannot  f  au  to  arrive,  will  be 
met  by  the  eager  rejoinder: 
"  What,  then !  Do  you  say  that 
Paul  was  an  impostor — a  Uar — a 
bad  man  ?  "  By  raising  the  issue, 
was  he  a  liar,  a  madman,  or  more 
than  a  prophet  ?  it  is  thought  that 
the  selection  of  the  latter  charac- 
ter will  unquestionably  be  rendered 
necessary.  But  the  issue  is  a  false 
one.  It  can  onlv  be  raised  by 
those  who  are  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  education 
of  Paul,  when  he  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel.  What  his  fellow  rabbis 
were  like  we  know.  That  Paul 
when  with  them  was  like  them  we 
have  his  own  assurance.  The  only 
part  which  remains  to  be  admitted 
is,  that  what  Paul  was  before,  that 
he  was  after,  his  journey  to  Damas- 
cus, with  the  simple  difference  that 
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he  had  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
question  of  whether  Jesus  was  the 
expected  Messiah.  His  anathemas 
were'  withdrawn  from  his  new  to 
be  hurled  against  his  old  asso- 
ciates. 

Of  the  teaching  of  Gamaliel,  the 
master  of  Paul,  we  have"  the  most 
famous  apophthegm  recorded  in  the 
Mishna.  Its  echo  may  be  heard 
in  every  Epistle,  "  Eabban  Gamaliel 
said,*  Take  a  rabbi  for  your  guide, 
abstain  from  that  which  is  doubt- 
ful, and  do  not  form  the  habit  of 
taking  tithes  by  guess."  Submis- 
sion to  the  Eabbi — such  is  the  lesson 
of  the  master,  such  that  of  the 
pupil.  Eabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  however,  presents  a 
strange  contrast  in  his  cautious 
coimsel  to  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Paid:  "All  my  life  I  have  been 
brought  up  among  sages,  and  I 
have  found  nothing  more  advanta- 
geous than  silence.  Not  speech, 
but  work,  is  fundamental,  and  he 
who  multiplies  words  is  not  without 
sin."  Yet  more  conciliatory  was 
another  dictum  of  the  same  rabbi : 
"  The  world  stands  on  three  things 
— ^justice,  truth,  and  peace.  As  it  is 
written  *  Speak  ye  every  man  the 
truth  to  his  neighbour,  execute  the 
judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in 
your  gates.'  "f  **  Great  is  the  law," 
continues  the  same  teacher  some- 
what later,  "which  gives  life  to 
those  who  fulfil  it,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come — as 
it  is  written  '  It  shall  be  health  to 
thy  navel  and  marrow  to  thy 
bones.' t  The  law  is  above  the 
priest  and  above  the  king,  for  the 
priesthood  has  twenty-four  grades ; 
the  kingdom  has  thirty ;  the  law 
has  f  orty-eight,  and  they  are  these : 
Doctrine,  attention,  grace  of  lips, 
puipose  of  heart,  terror,  fear,  hu- 
mility, joy,  obedience  to  the  sage, 
bearing  among  fellows,  questions 


among  disciples,  quiet,  study  of  the 
Bible,  study  of  the  Mishna,  purity, 
long  suffering,  a  good  heart,  fai& 
in  the  wise,  submission  to  punish- 
ment, little  sleep,  little  business, 
little  talk,  little  pleasure,  little 
laughter,  little  conversation  with 
men ;  he  who  knows  his  place  ;  he 
who  is  content  with  his  daily  breads 
he  who  sets  a  hedge  to  his  lips ; 
he  who  does  not  boast  himself  to 
be  righteous ;  he  who  is  charitable; 
he  who  loves  God ;  he  who  loves- 
man ;  he  who  loves  justice  and 
chastisements ;  he  who  avoids  glory 
and  follows  not  glory ;  he  who  doefr 
not  follow  his  own  heart  in  doc- 
trine ;  he  who  bears  the  yoke  with 
his  fellow ;  he  who  inclines  to  the 
scale  of  innocence ;  he  who  striven 
for  peace ;  he  who  strives  for  truth ;. 
he  who  bows  his  heart  to  discip* 
line ;  he  who  asks  and  replies ;  he 
who  hears  and  increases  learning ; 
he  who  learns  that  he  maytea^ 
others ;  he  who  learns  the  Law  that 
he  may  do  it ;  he  who  makes  wis* 
dom  his  teacher;  he  who  is  cau- 
tious in  his  witness  ;  he  who  utters 
anything  in  the  name  of  him  wha 
first  said  *  lo  !  you  have  heard ';  he 
who  utters  anything  in  the  name  of 
him  who  first  said  it,  brings  re- 
demption to  the  world." 

It  is  not  easy  to  find,  in  tho 
whole  range  of  literature,  any 
parallel  to  the  insane  conceit  of 
the  Jewish  Babbi.  It  is  ingrained 
in  the  Mishna  itself.  Eabbi 
Simeon  Ben  Jochai  was  wont  to 
say,§  alluding  to  the  extreme 
rarity  of  those  whom  he  allowed 
to  be  theologians  of  the  first  order : 
"  I  have  seen  that  the  sons  of  the 
banquet  are  few,  and,  if  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  raise  their  number  as  high 
as  two,  there  are  only  myself  and 
my  son  who  can  claim  the  title." 
This  modest  teacher  flourished 
about  120  A.D.    He  was  called  the 
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Great  Light,  the  Spark  of  Moues, 
and,  bj    abbreviation,   Raschbai  ; 
and  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
cabalistic  book  Zohar  in  a  cavem, 
in  which  he  dwelt  for  twelve  years. 
"(Jod    has    in    the    world,"  says 
an  Agada  quoted  bj  Maimonides, 
"  but    four    cubits    of     Halaca." 
Four  cubits  is  the  height  of  a  man. 
The  man  in  question  is  the  theo- 
bgian.  God,  then,  has  no  creatures 
in  the  world  who  correspond  to  his 
purpose    as    creator,    except    the 
theolc^ians.     "  Why  then,"   asks 
Maimonides,    ''  has     he     created 
idiots?"*  (that  is  to   say,  those 
who  are  not  rabbis).    For  two  rea- 
sons.    First,  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  sages.  Ben  Zoma,  the  phoenix  of 
the  theologians  of  his  time,  used  to 
say,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  rest  of 
the  Israelites,  *'  Blessed  be  He  who 
has  created  all  these  men  to  serve 
me."    Secondly,  to  keep  the  earth 
habitable,  because  the  sages,  like 
the  planets,  the  elements,  and  the 
celestial  spheres,  are  always  few  in 
number.    Eabbi  Hanina  iBen  Dosa 
studied   the     law    under     Rabbi 
Johannan  Ben  Zaccai,  the  disciple 
of  Hillel,  and  the  contemporary  of 
Eabban  (Gamaliel.    He  must  thus 
have  been  an  intimate  associate  of 
Paul,  as  a  disciple  of  the  latter 
doctor,  and  as  an  official   of  the 
Sanhedrim  (which  was  transported 
by  Babbi  Johannan  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jabneh  by  permission  of  Titus). 
One  day,  when  the  son  of  this  great 
theologian  was  ill,  his  father,  seeing 
Babbi  Hanina  enter,  said,  *^  Hanina, 
my  son,  implore  the  Divine  mercy 
that  my   son    mav  live."     Babbi 
Hanina  placed   his  head  between 
his  knees  and  implored  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  the  invalid  recovered. 
The  wife  of  Johannan  said  to  her 
husband,     ''  What  !    is    Hanina 
greater  than  thou?"    He  replied, 
"No,  but    he   is  like    a    servant 
in  the  presence  of  a  king  (meaning 


that  he  might  enter  at  any  time 
without  permission),  while  I  am 
like  a  prince  before  a  king."  It  will 
be  difficult  to  exceed  this  specimen 
of  the  tone  of  the  school  in  which 
Paul  was  reared.  In  twenty-four 
cases,  said  Babbi  Jehoshua  Ben 
Levi,  the  Bethdin  decrees  the 
nidui  (or  first  degree  of  excommu- 
nication), from  the  honour  of  a 
rabbi.  In  the  same  code  is  to  be 
found  the  excommunication  of 
any  Jew  who  bore  witness  against 
another  Jew  before  Gentile 
tribunes.  In  accordance  with  this 
extraordinary  claim  we  find  two 
striking  expressions  in  two 'of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  One  refers  to 
"  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  whom 
I  have  delivered  to  Satan  that  they 
may  learn  not  to  blaspheme."  The 
other  is  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians — "  Dare  any  of  you, 
having  a  matter  against  another, 
go  to  law  before  the  unjust  ? — ^the 
saints  shall  judge  the  world — ^is 
there  not  a  sa^e  amone  you  P  " 
Full,  as  are  all  the  writings  of  ' 
Paul,  of  rabbinical  allusion  and 
argument,  no  quotation  can  more 
pomtedly  show  how  far,  in  his 
bearing  towards  his  own  disciples, 
he  clothed  himself  with  the 
assumptions  of  the  rabbis  amongst 
whom  he  had  been  trained,  and 
applied,  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
extremest  penalties  put  in  the 
power  of  the  doctor  of  the  law  by 
the  fullest  stretch  of  the  authority 
of  the  Mishna. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  no 
man  ever  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  the  retreat  devised  by 
Loyola  as  a  preparation  for  those 
who  thought  of  joining  his  order, 
without  becoming  a  Jesuit.  We 
may  well  believe,  if  we  read  the 
regulations  imposed,  that  such  is 
the  case.  No  less  does  it  seem  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  any  human 
being  would  pass  through  the  Mght- 
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ful  curriculum  of  the  higher  rabbi- 
nical study  and  escape  from  the  trial 
whole  and  sane,  both  in  intelligence 
and  in  conscience.  The  rabbis 
distinctly  thought  that  the  law  of 
G-od  involved  hatred  to  the  non- 
Jew,  and  contempt  of  all  the  Jews 
but  the  rabbis.  Their  mode  of 
drawing  arguments  from  the 
words,  and  even  from  the  letters, 
of  Scripture,  in  total  defiance  of 
the  spirit,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
obvious  sense,  must  have  been 
enough  to  pervert  the  most  truth- 
loving  spirit.  Although  a  man  of 
tender  a&ection  for  those  who  were 
docile  to  his  teaching,  Paul  speaks 
with  all  the  pride  and  wrath  of  a 
rabbi  to  all  those  who  question  the 
lightest  of  his  assertions.  He  offers 
no  excuse  for  so  doing.  He  learned 
that  habit  from  his  childhood.  He 
was  ready  to  exchange  anathemas 
with  the  twelve  witnesses  of  Christ. 
He  was  even  betrayed  by  the  same 
fierce  and  impetuous  spirit  into  the 
signal  indecency  of  cursing  the 
High  Priest  on  the  seat  of  justice. 
Nor  is  his  apology,  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  know  the  person 
who .  is  called  Ananias  by  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
(which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
he  chronology  of  the  High  Priests 
According  to  Josephus)  intelligible, 
or  altogether  to  the  point.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  the  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Israel,  sitting  in 
that  court,  to  whom  the  accused 
addressed  that  astoimding  male- 
diction, "Gk)d  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  waU."  And  this  outburst 
came  from  a  doctor  of  that  law 
which  taught  that  the  eternal  life 
of  the  man  who  should  call  the 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  his 
brother  Israelite  was  imperilled 
by  such  an  offence. 

And  yet  if,  from  the  distance  of 

eighteen  centuries,  we  look  back  at 

the' perplexed  and  thorny  course  of 

the  first  preacher  of  Aryan  Christi- 

"lity,  what  gravdeur  invests  the 


memory  of  the  man!  How 
heroic  is  the  figure  that  looms 
through  the  mist  of  tradition! 
How  intense  are  the  lights  cast  on 
salient  features,  how  profound  the 
gloom  of  the  shadows.  The  in- 
fluence of  Paul  on  human  thought, 
in  our  own  race  and  down  to 
our  own  times,  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  any  writer  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Aristotle. 
Among  religious  legislators  his 
position  can  be  compared  only  to 
that  of  Moses  years  before,  and  to 
that  of  Mohammed  years  after, 
his  own  day.  His  figure  is  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  veiled  by 
an  aerial  perspective  proper  to  his 
date,  in  history.  We  know  far 
more  of  his  trials  and  struggles 
than  we  do  of  the  forty  years  of 
the  solitary  wandering  of  the  great 
prophet  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
desert.  We  know  far  less  than  we 
do  of  that  agony  in  which  the 
great  prophet  of  Mecca  strove 
with  the  blinding  doubt  which  he 
experienced  as  to  his  own  sanity. 
Unpractised  in  the  art  or  habit  of 
rule  in  which  the  foster  child  of 
an  Egyptian  queen  grew  up  from 
his  rushen  cradle ;  undisciplined 
by  that  keen  struggle  wiUi  the 
stern  realities  of  life  which  drove 
the  son  of  a  noble  of  the  Koreish 
to  earn  his  bread  in  the  lowly  state 
of  a  camel  driver,  Paul  was  cursed 
with  the  education  more  fitted 
than  any  other  to  lead  a  man  to 
postpone  the  true  to  the  conven- 
tional, and  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  echo  of  his  own 
passions  and  prejudices.  Yet  how 
does  the  whole  nature  of  the  man 
glow  and  scintillate  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fire  that  burned 
within.  How  does  the  passion  of 
the  speaker  scorn  the  bounds  of 
rhetorical  order,  and  pierce  the 
rags  of  his  rabbinical  diction !  The 
fortune  of  Paul  was  signaUy  un- 
like that  of  either  of  those  great 
armed  prophets    in    whom  alone 
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the  subtle  genius  of  Macchiavelli 
could '  recognise  the  mouldelrs    of 
human  destiny.     His  teaching  was 
utterly  rejected,  so  far  as  he  gives 
us  to  understand,  by  the  mass  of 
those  of   his  own  blood.     It  has 
entered  into  the  very  life  of  the 
religious      organisation     of      the 
Aryan  race.     The  literary  work  of 
Mohammed,  imarranged  as  are  its 
chapters  down  to  the  present  day, 
was  so  far   exhaustive,  that  the 
Koran  is  at  once  the  statute  book 
and  the  science  of  Islam.  How  much 
of  that  more  detailed  law  which 
did  not  fairly  take  its  final  form 
until  some  century  after  the  death 
of  Paul  was  actually  the  work  of 
Moses,  is  a   secret  not  yet  wrung 
from     the     past.       Some     great 
Semitic  scliolars  have  held  that  in 
the    ten  words  of  Sinai  we  have 
all  the  legislation  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of    Moses.      Common   fame, 
supported  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Mishna,  has  attributed  to  him  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole,  even    including  the    very 
reference    to    Moses  in    Deutero- 
nomy.    Exact,  minute,  exhaustive, 
the  Mosaic    law    is    not    only  a 
perfect  code,  but  one    eminently 
<alculated  to  give  absolute  peace 
to  the  conscience  of  the  worshipper. 
Boubt  under  its  rule  is  impossible, 
^ce  what  it  does  not  forbid,  it 
impliedly    allows.       All     dispute, 
Twider  its  sanction,  is  as  to  ques- 
tion of  details  of    interpretation. 
No  change,  no  progress  is  possible, 
except  in  the  consent  addition  of 
new  hedges  to  protect  the  sanctitv 
•of  the  law,  and  to  make  what  is 
forbidden   also   impossible.      The 
work  of  Paul  affords  a  contrast  to 
^e  Koran  as  distinct  as  it  does  to 
the  Pentateuch.     It  is  inferential, 
argumentative,     self    asserting — 
more  far-reaching   in    its  results 
^i^aain  its  injunctions.     With  an 
ttnconsciousness  of  self-contradic- 
tion (to  which  the  nearest  parallel 
''■^y  perhaps    be    found    in    the 


writings  of  Charles  Kingsley),  he 
protested  that  he  was  labouring  to 
establish  the  Mosaic  law  by  those 
very  writings  which  have  been  the 
very  storehouse  of  every  missile 
since  hurled  at  that  venerable  code. 
Truly  he  described  himself  as  the 
sower  of  a  seed  the  fruit  of  which 
he  could  neither  anticipate  nor 
live  to  see.  Could  he  have  ima- 
gined what  would  have  been  the 
evolution  of  the  doctrines  said  to 
be  taught  by  his  writings  under 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Boman  bishops;  could  he  have 
imagined  what  dogmas  would  be 
tortured  out  of  his  impassioned 
words  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  his  education  and  habits  of 
thought;  could  he  have  seen  in 
vision  the  Ghetto  to  which  his 
brethren  after  the  flesh  were  to  be 
confined  by  those  who  professed  to 
hold  the  keys  of  the  fisherman  of 
(Galilee;  could  he  have  dreamed 
how  the  written  law  would  be  ex- 
plained into  the  very  contradiction 
of  its  grandest  principles,  and  how 
the  oral  law  would  be  banished 
from  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
men  as  a  heretical  study ;  above  all, 
could  he  have  known  how  much 
of  this  would  have  been,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  directly  attributed  to  his 
Epistles,  how  gladly  would  he  have 
met  the  mouth  of  the  lion  !  If  the 
Mishna  be  truly  impugned  as  a 
work  the  outcome  of  which  taught 
the  Jew  to  hate  all  the  rest  of  the 
human  family,  it  is  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul  ^at  the  chief  argu- 
ments have  been  drawn  which  have 
taught  the  human  family  to  hate 
the  Jew. 

But  yet  a  living  seed  was  sown. 
The  work  for  which  the  ardent 
missionary  thought  little  of  his  life 
was  accomplished.  His  own  letters 
give  us  very  much  of  what  he 
thought,  and  hoped,  and  felt. 
While  a  busy  future  yet  apparently 
stretched  before  him,  his  figure 
disappears  from  history  with  the 
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suddenness  with  wbicli  the  tropical 
sun  disappears  beneath  the  waves. 
Whether  he  took  his  intended 
journey  into  Spain ;  when,  where, 
or  whether  or  no  he  wrote  half  of 
the  epistles  that  bear  his  name; 
how,  when,  and  where  he  died,  are 
circumstances  untold  by  history, 
and  mendaciously  told  by  tradition. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  attained,  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  the  mythi- 
cal grandeur  of  St.  Peter.  The 
reason  is  plain.  That  address  to 
Peter  which  forms  the  crux  of  all 
non-Eoman  Christendom  could  in 
no  respects  be  strained  to  apply  to 
PauL  But  in  all  the  non-Koman 
communions  the  figure  of  Paul  has 
assumed  far  higher  importance 
than  that  of  the  elder  apostle.  In 
his  writings  the  Church  has  pro- 
fessed to  find  all  that  she  has 
invented  since  his  death.  In 
orthodox  times  he  would  have  been 
condemned  as  a  Sabellian.  Knox 
would  have  banished  him  as  an 
Erastian ;  Calvin  would  have  sent 
him  to  the  stake  with  Servetus,  if 
only  to  conceal  the  contrast  between 
his  own  iron  and  inhuman  logic  and 
the  divine  inconsequence  of  the 
writer  whom  he  misrepresented. 
But  the  seed  of  Gentile  Christianity 
was  sown  by  Paul,  and  to  him  is 
tiius  fairly  attributed  the  whole 
harvest — ^both  of  wheat  and  of 
tares. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
character,  we  are  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  contrast  between  the 
extent  and  the  performance  of  his 
work,  and  the  humble  and  solitary 
position  which  he  occupied  after 
the  loss  of  his  official  dignity. 
He  wrought  with  his  own  hands 
for  his  daily  bread  at  a  time  when, 
in  hope  and  in  resolution,  he  con- 
fronted not  only  the  senate  and 
people  of  his  own  land,  but  the 
rulers  alike  of  temporal  sway  and 
of  spiritual  darkness  throughout 
the  Eoman  world.  To  the  lore 
and    the    narrow    study    of    the 


rabbi,  he  had  added  the  more  than 
half-forbidden    study  of   G-recian 
literature.     To  that  forbidden  lore 
he  owes,  so  far   as  can   now  be 
traced,  the  central  element  of  his. 
fiery  mission.      Speaking  a  pro- 
vincial and  Hebraised  Greek,  his- 
native  oratory  was  such  as  to  lead 
the  people  of  Lystra  to  recognise 
in  his  small  figure  the  very  Gk)d  of 
Eloquence.     When  brought  before 
the  most  august  tribunal  of  Q-reece, 
he  trusted  to  his  own  advocacy ; 
and  the  fire  and  genius    of   the 
orator    outweighed   his  imperfect 
command  over  the  most  noble  of 
hxmian  languages.    It  was  before 
the  Areopagus  (on  its  sitting  on 
the  third  week  of  the  month  Heca- 
tombeon,  in  the  year  of  the  202nd 
Olympiad)  that  he  first  drew  from 
a  Grecian  poet  a  lesson  essentially 
destructive  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
his     rabbinical    training.      What 
intellectual  phenomena  was  ever  so 
startling  as  the  declaration,  by  a 
learned  Jew,  in  the  audience  of  a 
heathen  court,   "Being  therefore 
the  sons  of  Gk)d  "  ? 

In  this  grand  Catholic  utterance 
lav  the  main  element  of  the 
triumph  of  Paul  over  prejudice- 
and  over  timidity.  He  first  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  which  over- 
came the  sharpness  of  death,  and 
opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to 
all  believers.  And  the  great  theme 
of  the  imity  and  immortality  of  the 
whole  human  race  was  announced 
with  a  power  of  individual  con- 
viction that  communicated  itself  to 
its  hearers.  With  our  actual  phy- 
siological knowledge  we  may  draw 
a  profound  distinction  between  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  return 
of  the  soul  to  the  body,  preserved 
for  that  purpose  as  a  mummy; 
the  Jewish  idea  of  the  budding 
forth  of  a  new  body  from  the 
oS'Sacrum,  as  the  blade  of  wheat 
from  the  buried  grain;  and  the 
Alexandrian  idea  that  the  resur- 
rection was  past  already,  was,  in 
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&u^,  only  the  anattaaisy  the  uprising 
of  the  soul  from  its  deserted  tene- 
ment, and  its  continued  spiritual 
existence.  Definitions  such  as 
these  were  foreign  to  the  temper 
of  Paul.  Some  will  ask,  "  How  is 
the  body  raised  up  ?  **  Idle  ques- 
tion, he  replies  ;  as  with  the 
com,  so  to  each  seed  will  be  given 
his  own  body.  The  Jewish  idea  is 
present  to  his  mind,  as  was 
natural ;  but  it  was  not  the  mode, 
but  the  certainty,  of  immortality 
that  was  the  burden  of  his  gospel.. 
That  certainly  Paul  held  un- 
doubtedly. To  us  the  difference  of 
dream,  of  hallucination,  or  of  ob- 
jective appearance  is  essential — to 
the  Jew  they  were  all  alike.  "  He 
appeared  to  me  also  " — ^how  often 
he  does  not  recount.  Once  he 
could  not  see,  for  the  glory  of  the 
light.  Once  he  saw  him  in  a 
vision  of  the  Temple.  Once  he 
stood  by  him  at  night  on  ship 
board  "Whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  teU — 
God  knoweth."  Christ  is  risen 
^m  the  dead;  with  him  we  all 
shall  live. 

The   message    which  was    pre- 
sented to  the  Gentile  world  was 
one  of   a  wholly  different  order 
from  that  which  St.  Paul  or  the 
Galilean    Apostles   offered  to  the 
Jews.  It  differed  as  the  disclosure 
of  a  &ct  that  goes  home  straight 
to  the   heart  of  everyone  differs 
from  the  advocacy  of  an  opinion 
or  of  a  doctrine.     After  the  Cruci- 
^on,  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion   whether     Jesus     was     the 
Messiah  was  not  one  of  the  highest 
unportance  so  far  as  the  devout  Jew 
^as  concerned.     The  teaching  of 
%  A.po8tles  was,  that  having  been 
wickedlv  slain,  and  by  the  hand 
of  God  raised    to    heaven,    that 
SMie  Jesus  would  return  as  the 
^ctorious  and    glorious   Messias. 
^  that  hope  the  disciples  waited. 
™iy  a  pious  Jew  might  wait  with 
wiem,  ready  to  believe  when  the 


expectation  was  fulfilled.  This> 
devout  doubt  and  patient  waiting 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  Jewish 
piety.  Had  the  priests  and  rulers 
sinned  in  their  conviction  of 
Jesus  P  If  so,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
High  Priest's  bullock,  and  the 
return  of  the  great  Day  of  Ex- 
piation, had  removed  the  sin,  both 
from  the  priests  and  from  the 
people.  To  see  what  God  would 
reveal  in  due  time  was  that  for 
which  the  believer  and  the  im- 
believer  in  Jesus  were  alike  bound 
to  wait.  Meantime  nothing  was- 
deranged — ^the  round  of  daily  duty 
was  unaltered  for  all.  The  example 
and  the  precept  of  Jesus  weire  in 
the  strictest  accordance  with  the 
law.  The  only  question  in  debate 
was  as  to  a  personal  identification,, 
as  to  which  the  better  educated 
Jews  might  not  improperly  feel 
themselves  incompetent  to  form  an 
opinion.  They  would  be  willing 
to  wait,  although,  with  the  lapse 
of  each  successive  year  without- 
the  fulfilment  of  the  expectation 
of  the  Apostles,  the  number  of 
those  disposed  to  agree  in  their 
opinion  must  have  gradually  but 
sensibly  diminished.  At  this  hour 
the  Jews  are  expecting  the  Messiah. 
Were  he  to  appear  in  glorv,  and 
to  speak  of  the  death  which  he  had 
once  accomplished  at  Jerusalem, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  reception  of  a  truth  declared 
from  heaven.  This  is  an  idea  quite 
conceivable  from  the  Jewish  stand- 
point. 

As  to  the  proof  of  future  life — 
the  great  argument  for  the  Gentile 
world — the  interest  to  the  Jew  was 
but  light.  Five-sixths  of  the  Jews,, 
or  at  least  of  the  Jewish  sects, 
held  the  belief  in  immortality  too 
closely  to  need  proof,  or  to  be 
surprised  at  any  supposed  proof. 
If  a  prophet  in  their  times  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  it  was 
only  a  renewal,  if  under  more  re- 
markable circumstances,  of  a  wonder 
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in  which  they  fully  believed.  The 
Sadducees  and  their  allies,  on  the 
other  hand,  shut  themselves  up 
in  a  simple  denial  of  the  fact.  No 
■udicial  inquiry  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  as  to  that  fact.  What- 
ever evidence  had  been  collected 
had  not  convinced  a  Pharisee  like 
Paul,  well  persuaded  as  he  was, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  thought  im- 
possible that  God  should  raise  the 
dead. 

And  when  Paul  himself  had 
accepted  the  new  belief,  his  change 
of  mind  was  foimded  on  such 
purely  subjective  reasons,  and  his 
argument  was  so  wholly  rabbinical, 
in  contrast  to  which  may  be  called 
forensic,  that  it  produced  no  effect 
on  his  former  associates  but  that 
-of  exasperation.  It  is  difficult  for 
us,  looking  on  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  a  part  of  mankind,  to 
realise  of  how  very  little  importance 
the  views  of  the  twelve  could  have 
appeared  to  the  educated  and 
devout  Jew  of  their  own  day. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  we  should 
not  have  found  them  remaining  in 
Jerusalem  till  the  close  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  with  so  small  an 
amount  of  persecution  as  is  narrated 
by  that  historian. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Koman  world.  The  ancient  pagan 
faith,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Cicero,  had  grown  dim  and 
cold.  At  no  time  within  the  range 
of  history  had  it  either  the  vitality 
or  the  comfort  of  the  Jewish  creed. 
A  shadowy  belief  in  a  shadowy 
Hades,  mingled  with  strong  sus- 
picion of  the  honesty  of  priests 
and  augurs,  must  have  left  an 
aching  void  in  many  a  bosom. 
This  void  was  at  once  filled  by  the 
mighty  voice  of  Paul.  Iinmor- 
tality  was  a  fact,  a  proved  fact, 
the  birthright  of  mankind.  To  tell 
them  this — something  that  he  knew, 
and  that  was  to  him  of  the  ut- 
most import — ^he  braved  poverty, 
shame,  toil,  prison,  total  shipwreck. 


death.  He  counted  not  his  life 
dear  so  that  men  would  listen. 
And  the  marvel  was  the  greater 
from  the  change  it  had  wrought  in 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  of  sec- 
taries. A  Pharisee  was  preach- 
ing the  brotherhood  of  man! 
The  more  narrow  had  been  the 
training,  the  wider  was  his 
charity  when  the  bounds  were 
overleaped.  The  fiery  nature  of 
the  man  had  all  the  grandeur  of 
Vesuvius;  or  rather  of  Mount 
Vulture,  for  Vesuvius  was  then 
asleep,  although  about  very  ter- 
ribly to  awake.  His  hatred 
glowed  but  against  hate.  HIb 
Intolerance  was  of  intolerance, 
LaboTiring  under  the  fetters  of  his 
rabbinical  mode  of  thought,  and 
of  his  rabbinical  mode  of  expres- 
sion, often  inconsistent,  usually  to 
our  views  illogical,  there  was  an 
intensity  of  conviction,  a  fervour 
of  devotion,  and  an  unbounded 
breadth  of  charity,  which  carried 
conviction  to  many  of  those  to 
whom  his  doctrine  was  new.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  to  his  mind,  a 
doctrine;  it  was  the  declaration 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  felt,  and 
known. 

That  a  man  of  his  stamp  and 
temper,  whether  judged  by  tii© 
work  he  wrought  or  by  the  brief 
glances  that  we  can  catch  of  his 
life  and  words,  was  raised  up  and 
guided  as  a  special  and  honoured 
instrument  of  the  Divine  Governor 
of  the  World,  those  only  can  deny 
who  also  deny  any  such  rule  and 
governance.  In  what  way  that 
wonderful  ray  of  light  first  pierced 
his  mind,  it  is  useless  for  us  idly 
to  inquire.  He  would  himself  have 
put  away  the  question  with  an  im- 
patient "  God  knoweth ! "  It  is 
with  a  man  like  ourselves  that  we 
have  to  do,  a  man  glowing  with 
fervent  passion,  hurlmg  at  those 
who  thwarted  his  course  curses 
which  have  more  of  brotherly 
love  in  them  than  the  most  melo- 
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diouB  prayers  of  many  an  unctuous 
diarlatan ;  fierce  in  anger,  and  not 
less  fierce  in  love;  willing,  in  & 
burst  of  rhetoric,  to  be  liimself  an 
outcast  so  that  he  could  gain  his 
brethren ;  strong  in  faith,  both  in 
Qod  and  in  Ms  own  mission ; 
hoping  all  things,  believing  all 
tbmgs,  enduring  all  things.  It 
is  not  the  meagre  and  vapid 
hermit,  the  quibbling  scribe,  the 
hair-splitting  doctor,  the  semi- 
hmnan  magician,  of  theological 
painters,  ihat  was  Paul  the 
Apostle.  He  was  a  man  of  like 
errors  and  like  passions  with  our- 
selves ;  and  the  very  heroic  proper- 


tions  of  his  character,  while  on 
the  one  hand  exaggerating  both 
error  and  passion  in  a  mode  that 
surroundea  his  pathwith  storms  and 
conflict,  on  the  other  hand  attained 
a  force,  a  purity,  and  a  love  of 
truth  which  form  a  true  canonisa- 
tion. The  truth  and  the  value  of 
the  opinions  of  Paul  on  any  parti* 
cular  subject,  the  source  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  precise  meaning  of 
his  words,  are  still  matters  of  ques- 
tion and  dispute.  That  such  should 
be  the  case,  eighteen  centuries  after 
his  death,  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  grandeur  of  hifr 
character. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  OLD  IRELAND. 


I. 
NoBMAN  Yenatob  was  a  Scottish 
laird,  of  ancient  lineage  but  scanty 
means.  His  lot,  however,  hap- 
pened to  be  cast  in  an  age  when 
fortunes  might  be  obtained  for  the 
mere  asking  by  persons  who  were 
happy  in  having  interest  among 
the  fortune  makers.  And  Norman, 
acquiring  a  grant  of  confiscated 
land  in  Ulster,  sold  his  barren 
Scottish  acres,  and  transferred 
himself  and  his  fortunes  to  the 
richer  soil  of  Donegal.  His  first 
habitation  in  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion was  a  hut  of  reeds  and 
branches;  but  when  the  colonists 
he  must  needs,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Ulster  Plantation, 
settle  on  his  lands,  had  come  over 
with  artificers  of  various  trades,  he 
set  to  work  to  erect  a  more  sub- 
stantial home  ;  and  the  result  was 
the  Manor  House  of  Drumellan,  on 
the  banks  of  Lough  Swilly.  It 
was  a  semi-castellated  pile,  with 
turrets  at  its  quoins,  and  forming 
one  side  of  an  inclpsure  called  a 
"bawn,"  a  strongly- walled  vard, 
intended  for  proted;ion  in  trou  blous 
times.  He  had  married  a  wife,  and 
had  seen  half  a  dozen  children 
about  his  hearth,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  two  had  lived. 

The  social  condition  of  Ireland 
at  this  period  was  in  a  state  of 
transformation.  The  last  great 
effort  of  the  Celtic  clans  to  cast  off 
the  rule  of  England  had  termi- 
nated in  their  more  complete  sub- 
jection. The  leading  Irish  chiefs, 
the  Earls  of  Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone, 
had  taken  ship  at  the  village  of 


Eathmullen  on  Lough  Swillj, 
sailed  to  the  Continent,  made  their 
way  to  Rome,  and  had  there  gone 
to  their  graves  far  from  the  land 
they  loved  so  well.  Their  terri- 
tories, and  those  of  other  Ulster 
chiefs,  were  confiscated,  and  the 
whole  of  that  province  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown.  Thus  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  introduce 
a  new  element  into  the  population 
of  Ireland  to  strengthen  the  Eng- 
lish interest,  of  which  James  I. 
gladly  availed  himself.  With  this 
object,  the  greater  part  of  the  es- 
cheated lands  were  allocated  to 
English  and  Scottish  colonists, 
while  the  remainder  were  reserved 
for  such  of  the  natives  as  might  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  royal  fevour. 

Hence,  early  in  the  17th  century, 
streams  of  colonists,  chiefly  from 
Scotland,  began  to  pour  into 
Ulster — the  Scots  mainly  into  the 
counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Deny, 
Donegal,  and  Tyrone ;  the  Engliwi 
mainly  into  Down  and  along  the 
south  of  Ulster  ;  till  on  the  confines 
of  Connaught  the  two  converging 
streams  closed  in  around  the  pro- 
vince as  with  a  belt  of  iron. 

Meanwhile,  remnants  of  the 
dans  lingered  among  the  colonists, 
cherishing  as  an  heirloom  intense 
hostility  against  the  aliens  who  had 
supplanted  them  in  their  ancient 
heritage.  Others  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  woods  and  wilds. 
These  were  the  famous  Cethem 
(Kern)  Coille,  or  Woodkems — a 
fierce,  implacable  race,  whose  hand 
was  quick  to  spoil  the  spoilers. 
There  wa«  a  price  for  the  head  of 
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a  Woodkem  so  late  as  the  18th 
century.  In  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  woods,  and  amid  his  nigged 
moontainSy  he  maintained  the 
customs  and  habit  of  thought  of 
former  a^es.  No  longer  dwelling 
on  the  tnbe-lands  of  his  clan,  but 
feeding  his  herds  at  laree  on  the 
wastes  and  solitudes  still  left  un- 
occupied by  the  invader,  he  might 
recognise  as  members  of  his  wander- 
ing fraternity  all  of  the  Celtic  race 
who  would  cast  in  their  lot  with 
his. 

To    the    lands    of    Drumellan 
Norman  had  added  the  contiguons 
estate  of  Cloondara.    It  had  been 
granted  at  the  plantation  to  one  of 
Uie     native    Irish,    Donnel    Oge 
CDonnel,  a  scion  of  the  ancient 
race   of    (yDonnel,  chieftains    or 
princes      of      Tyrconnel.*        But 
Donnel,  with  his  Celtic  ideas,  was 
quite  averse  from  the    customs  of 
tne  Saxon.    As  in  ancient  times, 
his  house  was  a  sort  of  rendezvous, 
free  to  all  comers,  especially  of  the 
broken  clans;  its  door  was  never 
shut,  its  board  was  piled  with  the 
choicest  viands,  and,  as  of  yore,  the 
goblet  flowed  to  the  song  of  the 
minstreL    Of  course,  prodigality  so 
profuse  was  likely  to  lead  to  difficul- 
ties  proportionately  disagreeable, 
and  in  process  of  time  that  unplea- 
sant result  came  upon  the  regardless 
Donnel.    It  never  occurred  to  him 
in  his  perplexities  to  reduce  his  ex- 
penditure :  but  to  maintain  his  free 
and  easy  ways,  without  which  life 
would  have  had  no  charms,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  neighbour  at  Dru- 
mellan.   To  do  the  latter  justice,  it 
was  not  without   remonstrance  as 
to     the      consequences     that   he 
honoured  Donnel  s  orders  for  ready 
cash ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
with  a  shrewd    eye    to  the  rich 
vales  and  green  hiUs  of  Cloondara. 
Thus  the  lands  of  Cloondara  were 
added  to  Drumellan  Manor.    Poor 


Donnel  Oge,  unable  to  endure  his 
altered  circumstances,  died,  leaving 
an  only  son,  Eogan,  who  amid  the 
final  crash  of  their  affairs  had  gone 
to  the  Continent,  and  had  taken 
service  in  the  army  of  a  foreign 
prince. 

Several  years  passed,  and  Nor- 
man Venator  departed  into  another 
life,  leaving  a  son,  Alaster;  a 
daughter,  Edith ;  and  a  ward,  a 
certain  Lucy  Lennox. 

Lucy  was  the  only  child  of 
another  Scottish  laird,  who  had 
been  to  Norman  Yenator  dear  as  a 
brother,  and  who  had  bequeathed 
to  him  the  charge  of  his  child,  a 
mere  infant  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  leavine  him  in  trust  for  her 
use  all  his  worldly  possessions,  with 
the  reversion  to  himself  in  case  of 
her  death.  The  child  thus  en- 
trusted to  him  had  become  very 
dear  to  Norman.  As  the  aged  are 
said  to  live  their  childhood  again 
in  that  of  their  children,  to  Norman 
came  vividly  back,  knitting  the 
heart  of  the  guardian  to  the  child, 
those  early  days  when  he  and 
Lucy's  father  had  played  together. 
And  as  she  grew  to  girlhood,  giving 
promise  of  a  lovely  womanhood,  he 
fain  would  have  the  child  of  his 
adoption  to  become  indeed  his 
daughter,  by  union  with  his  son, 
Alaster. 

With  anxious  eye  he  had  followed 
the  children  when  toother — she 
a  golden-haired,  fair-skmned  child, 
and  Alaster  swift  and  gentle  as 
a  young  deer  in  its  native  woods,  a 
bright  handsome  lad  whom  to  look 
upon  was  to  love. 

And  anxiously  he  had  regarded 
her  in  reference  to  another,  the 
young  0*Donnel,  for  whom  in  those 
early  days,  it  must  be  said,  the 
young  lady  herself  had  evinced, 
quite  unconsciously,  a  decided 
preference.  O'Donnel  was  not, 
mdeed,  so  handsome  as  Alaster; 


*  Old  TjTwaDta.  oompzised  tlie  greater  part  of  the  present  ooanfcy  of  Donegal. 
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he  was  besides,  in  general,  more 
taciturn,  a  tendency  which  had 
arisen,  even  in  his  childhood,  from 
brooding  over  the  fate  of  his  race 
and  lands ;  but  he  possessed  a  fine 
figure,  and  he  could  assume 
a  winning  tenderness  and  sweet- 
ness of  manner  which,  added  to 
the  sentiment  his  adverse  fate  had 
inspired  in  Lucy,  had  cast  an  irre- 
sistible influence  over  her  affections. 
And  hence  O'Donnel's  departure  to 
the  Continent  had  been  hailed  with 
intense  satisfaction  by  the  laird  of 
Drumellan. 

There  was  another  reason  why 
he  desired  the  union  of  Lucy  with 
his  son — she  would  be  the  owner 
of  Cloondara.  After  he  had 
acquired  the  lands  in  question, 
pecuniary  exigences  on  Ids  own 
part  had  rendered  it  necessary  to 
sell  a  portion  of  his  estates.  It 
would  be  hard  to  part  with 
Drumellan  House  and  Manor; 
hard  also  to  part  with  the  rich 
lands  of  Cloondara;  and,  as  an 
alternative,  he  had  sold  the  Lennox 
estate  in  Scotland,  and  in  place  of 
it  made  over  to  Lucy  the  richer  one 
of  Cloondara. 

One  fair  autumn  morning  AJaster 
and  Lucy  Lennox  stood  at  an  open 
window  at  Drumellan,  with  the 
Swilly  full  in  view,  and  the  perfume 
of  roses  and  woodbine  wafted  into 
the  room  on  the  soft  warm  wind. 
Lucy  was  busy  with  some  embroi- 
dery, her  nimble  fingers  cleverly 
doing  their  cimning  work.  Alaster 
sat  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  and, 
although  it  is  not  of  any  import- 
ance at  present,  his  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  fair  young  face  bending  over 
the  needlework,  and  there  was  a 
tender  light  in  the  clear  blue  orbs 
that  one  would  scarcely  think  arose 
from  appreciation  of  her  handy- 
work  alone.  He  had  just  fully 
attained  the  age  when  one  may 
aspire  to  be  termed  a  man.  His 
form  was  slight  but  firmly  knit, 
and  his  face  had  a  rich  glow  of 


health,  deepened  by  exposure  to 
sun  and  storm.  A  profusion  of 
light  brown  hair  clustered  round 
his  brow  and  fell  on  the  ooUar  of 
his  coat.  His  plumed  hat,  which 
he  wore  at  the  moment,  sat 
jauntily,  while  the  jack  boots  and 
sword,  and  the  pistols  at  his  belt,, 
gave  him  a  cavalier  or  semi- 
military  appearance. 

The  face  on  which  he  gazed  was 
one  of  those  which  owes  its  attrac- 
tions to  its  expression  rather  than 
to  its  outlines,  although  in  these 
it  was  far  from  deficient.  Lucy 
Lennox  was  indeed  developing  into 
a  most  lovely  womanhood. 

Their  teie-a-iete  was  interrupted 
by  the  trampling  of  horses,  and 
immediately  two  handsome  steeds 
were  led  to  the  door  by  an  atten- 
dant, whose  uncouth  appearance 
was    strongly    suggestive  of   the 
Lish  kern,  or  of  that  other  class 
of  Lrish  vagabonds,  a  loose,  idle 
set  of  vagrants,  who,  provided  with 
cards — for  they  were  card-sharpers 
of  the  olden  day — and  laden  with 
the    news    of    each    country  side 
through  which  they  passed,  wan- 
dered from  house  to  house.     Such, 
indeed,  was  Eory  M*Cuilinan,  the 
person    in    question,     and    who, 
though    apparently   half   a   fool, 
had  as  shrewd  a   head  as  sat  on 
any    shoulders   on    the    banks  of 
Swilly.     Much    of    his   time  was 
spent  at  Drumellan,  where,  indeed, 
he  must  needs  lay  uside  his  cards 
or  use  them  oidy  on  the  sly ;  and, 
where  he   contrived  to  commend 
himself,  assuming  the  position  of 
man-of -all- work  in  the  yard  at  the 
Manor  House.    As  he  passed  the 
window  where  our  young  lady  and 
Alaster  sat,  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
an  expression  of  cunning  droUeiy^ 
and,  nodding  his  head  tin  his  long 
shaggy    locks    shook    round   his 
shoulders,  he  began,  being  a  pri- 
vileged person,  to  cut  a  sort  of  jig 
and  sing  a  wild  Lish  strain. 

At  that  moment  a  lady  dressed 
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in  a  riding  costume  came  into  the^ 
room.  'Hna  was  Mistress  Edith 
Venator,  who,  with  her  brother, 
was  aboat  to  set  out  <m  a  ronnd  of 
visits  among  her  aoqnaintances  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Swillj.  They 
were  to  cross  over  by  a  ferry, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house,  ^e  day  was  fine ;  the  way 
to  the  pier  was  short;  there  was 
still  half  an  hour  ere  the  boat 
would  start :  so,  sending  forward 
their  horses,  they  set  out  on  foot, 
aooompanied  by  Lucy. 

When  they  approached  the  pier, 
a  man,  closely  enveloped  in  a 
riding  cloak,  was  seated  on  a  piece 
of  rock  near  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation. TTiH  head  was  bent,  so 
that  his  face  was  almost  wholly 
hid;  and  he  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  his  own  re- 
flections. When  the  boat  was 
about  to  start  he  rose,  and,  keep- 
ing his  cloak  closely  around  him, 
walked  quickly  towards  it.  He 
was  tall,  and  carried  himself  with 
a  military  bearing.  His  bonpet 
was  drawn  closely  down  over  his 
brows,  while  the  lower  part  of  his 
features  was  buried  in  tiie  folds  of 
his  cloak ;  but  his  eyes,  as  Luc^ 
saw,  swept  the  surroundings  with 
a  quick  furtiTe  look.  As  he 
stepped  into  the  boat  his  foot 
slipped  on  the  sHmy  stones,  and 
for  a  moment  his  features  were 
exposed — a  handsome  face,  grave, 
almost  stem,  and  bearing  traces  of 
long-continued  care.  Lucy  started. 
In  the  momentary  scrutiny  she 
had  obtained  she  had  recognised 
a  striking  likeness  to  Eogan 
0*Donnel. 

While  she  went  homewards  her 
niind  was  occupied  by  the  incident 
jnst  related.  Was  it  indeed 
ODonnel  ?  Had  she  been  recog- 
iiisedi'  Surely  no;  for  he,  her 
playmate  of  former  years,  would 
nave  made  himself  known.  Eogan 
it  could  not  be ;  and  she  had  been 
deceived  by  some  remarkable  re- 


semblance. But  if  it  really  were 
he,  what  hardships  he  must  have 
endured  to  trace  such  b'nes  upon 
his  iBkce ! — ^hardships  on  the  tented 
field,  and  the  deeper  pain  of  the 
exile  mourning  over  a  desolated 
home!  Again  and  again  during 
the  day  such  thoughts  would  recur 
to  her,  and  she  was  ill  at  ease, 
she  scarcely  knew  why.  Did  she 
loYO  him  still  ?  Not  once  did  she 
ask  herself  the  question,  for  the 
love  of  her  childhood  had  long 
since  been  displaced  by  the  affec- 
tion of  riper  years. 

Li  the  eyening  she  sat  alone 
at  an  open  window,  looking  out 
upon  the  setting  sun. 

Its  last  rays  were  gilding  the 
mountain  summits  that  lend  so 
romantic  an  aspect  to  Lough 
Swilly — the  lake  of  shadows;  the 
sky  resembled  a  glorious  dome  of 
silver  ;  and  the  waveless  waters 
of  the  lough  lay  as  a  silver  lake 
among  baiuks  of  green  and  gold. 

Lucy  was  alone,  for  Alaster  and 
his  sister  had  not  yet  returned. 
When  the  shades  deepened  on  the 
hills  and  on  the  sea,  and  the  wind 
began  to  murmur  among  the 
ancient  trees  that  grew  beside  the 
house,  a  feeling  of  deep  loneliness 
came  upon  her,  and  a  foreboding 
of  some  impending  calamity. 
Lonely  and  sad,  she  lingered  at 
the  window  till  the  crimson  and 
gold  had  faded  in  the  sky,  and 
night  began  to  gather  on  shore 
and  sea.  Barker  and  darker  fell 
the  shades ;  and  the  light  of  the 
pine  logs  on  the  hearth  made  the 
g^om  without  more  dreary  still. 
With  a  sigh,  Lucy  vrithdrew  from 
the  window,  and,  taking  a  seat  at 
the  fire,  resumed  her  needlework. 

She  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
long  depressed ;  and  the  resources 
of  a  disposition  naturally  buoyant 
and  hopeful  (quickly  ralUed  under 
the  pleasant  mfluence  of  her  sur* 
roundings — ^the  old  familiar  room, 
homely  and  snug  and  full  of  ruddy 
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light,  suggestive  of  comfort  and 
repose;  each  "weel-kent"  object 
in  its  appointed  place,  and  which 
she  had  never  known  disturbed  by 
intrusive  hand ;  the  big  brown  cat 
nodding  in  the  warmth  of  the 
ingle,  and  blinking  at  the  fire  as  if 
he  and  it  had  a  secret  of  their  own. 
She  put  aside  her  work  and  took 
an  Irish  harp  out  of  a  carved  oak 
cabinet,  and,  singing  a  favourite 
melody,  accompanied  herself  upon 
the  instrument.  Sometimes  she 
would  cease  and  gaze  dreamily 
into  the  fire,  building  that  peculiar 
sort  of  mental  fabric  which,  on 
account  of  its  unstable  qualities, 
we  conventionally  term  a  castle  in 
the  air.  While  she  was  indulging 
in  one  of  those  delusive  feats  of 
mental  architecture,  the  door  was 
flung  open  violently,  and  one  of 
the  servant  women  rushed  into  the 
room. 

"  Oh,  Mistress  Lucy  !  Mistress 
Lucy!"  she  cried,  beating  her 
hands  together.  "  Alack-a-day ! 
alack-a-day!  but  an  ben  !*  the 
kerns  are  upon  us.  Back  and  front 
they're  swarming  in,  as  thick  as 
bees  at  hiving  time." 

While  she  spoke  heavy  footfalls 
sounded  in  the  hall ;  and  presently 
two  uncouth  figures  presentea 
themselves.  Lucy  rose.  The  colour 
fled  from  her  cheeks,  but  her  eyes 
shone  with  unwonted  brilliancy, 
and  she  seemed  to  gather  fortitude 
in  the  moment  of  her  need.  Even 
the  rugged  woodkems  were  appa- 
rently subdued,  and  paused,  as  if 
reluctant  to  obtrude  upon  one 
whose  bearing  seemed  to  command 
more  courteous  behaviour. 

"  Och,  sure  thin,  we  ask  your  par- 
don, mistress,"  said  one  of  them,  a 
shaggy  giant,  who,  despite  his  fair 
words,  had  a  remorseless  look. 

"Your  entrance  is  sufl&ciently 
abrupt,"  she  responded.  "What 
is  your  errand  to  Drumellan  ?" 


"  Arrah,  thin,  it's  yourself  may 
be  tould,  cuisle  mo  chroidhe,f* 
answered  the  kern,  who  had  com- 
pletely recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  Whisper,  a  stoir.X     Sure  we 

have  an  errand  to  yourself,  no 
less." 

"  Sir,  let  your  words  be  brief," 
exclaimed  Lucy,  her  eye  flashing 
under  a  sense  of  insult,  not  only  by 
the  familiarity  of  the  woodkem, 
but  also  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance. 

"Och,  sure,  it's  myself  won't 
keep  you  long  waiting',"  he  said, 
with  a  significant  leer  at  his  com- 
panion. 

In  an  instant  Lucy  found  herself 
in  the  arms  of  the  cethem  coiUe, 
and  carried  out  of  the  room,  along 
the  hall,  and  out  to  the  gravel  plot 
before  the  house,  where  she  had  a 
dim  perception  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  vociferous 
kerns  ;  for  she  was  so  stricken  with 
terror  that  she  was  scarcely  con- 
scious what  was  taking  place. 
Her  head  swam,  and  fell  upon  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  woodkems. 
She  had  an  indistinct  consciousness 
that  she  screamed,  and  that  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  voices 
as  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea; 
and  afterwards  all  was  blank. 


n. 

The  estuary  of  Mulroy  is  an  arm 
of  the  ocean,  which  winds  in  among 
the  green  hills  and  bleak  moun- 
tains of  Donegal.  There  is  no  more 
lovely  scene  in  Ulster,  few  so  fair 
in  any  province  of  the  island,  as 
that  Mulroy  presents  when  looked 
at  from  the  hills  at  its  inner  ^d— 
a  region  of  mountain,  wood,  and 
water,  with  many  an  isle ;  here  a 
sylvan  fairyland,  and  there  a 
wilderness  of  rock  and  heatii) 
rising    into    frowning    mountains 


*  Kitohen  and  parlour  :  a  Sootttoism.        f  Pnlse  of  my  heart.        X  My  dear. 
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pflkwing  the    clouds.      To-night 

the  inlet  of  Mulroj  lies  as  a  sea 

of  glafis  mirroring  the  hills.   There 

the  opening  leaves  of  early  summer 

droop  to  kiss  its  waveless  tide  ;  and 

here  the   heath-dad  rocks  recede 

into  tiny   bays,  where  sleep    the 

ocean's  waters,  as  if  rejoicing  to 

find  a   haven   where  they   might 

repose.     But  there  is  gloom  upon 

the  hills  and  on  the  sea,  and  all 

along  the  sky  a  sombre  canopy  of 

cloud,    as     if    the    heavens    were 

frowning,  and  earth,  with  all  her 

loveHness,   was  sad,   conscious  of 

the    dark    and   grievous    tragedy 

which  was   done  but  four  weeks 

past  in  Cratlagh  Wood,  round  to 

our  left,  on  the  western  shore  of 

the   bay.      Night  lies  darkly  on 

Mulroy,  and  only  the  lights  that 

gleam  from  the  huts  of  the  wood- 

kemg  show  the  situation  of  the 

home    of     their    leader,    Dermod 

Baldearg  Mac  Sweeney  More.     In 

old  Celtic  times  the  diief  of  that 

particular     family    of    the    Mac 

oweeneys    was  leader  of    gallow- 

glasses,   or    heavy-armed    troops, 

nnder  the   O'Donnels,  Princes  of 

IVrconnel.       Dermod       Baldearg 

Mac    Sweeney    More     was     now 

but    the     head    of     a    band     of 

wandering   outcasts.     Behold  him 

seated  at  a  huge  fire,  according  to 

the  Irish  custom,  in  the  middle  of 

the  floor  of  his  hut,  which  we  shall 


call,  by  way  of  dignity,  the  Tigh 
Coitchioun,  or  "common  house," 
which  in  ancient  days  was  free  to  ail 
the  members  of  the  clan  or  family. 
His  eyes  were  bent  on  the  blaz- 
ing logs,  and  his   shaggy  brows 
contracted  into  a  sort  of  knot.      It 
was    quite    clear   that    the     Mac 
Sweeney  was  cogitating  some  ques- 
tion of  pressing  interest — -prolmbly 
the  best  means  of  lifting  the  cattle 
of  some  lowland  planter  who  had 
located  himself  on  the  possessions 
of  Mac  Sweeney  Na-d-Tuaghy  or  of 
the  Battleazes.     His  huge  frame 
was  enveloped  in  a  short  coat  of 
v^ous  colours,  decorated  at  the 
skirts  with  many   plaits  or  folds, 
and  his  nether  limbs  were  covered 
to  near  the  knee  by  a  sort  of  kilt, 
like  that    of    the  Scottish  High- 
landers, while  the  shanks  and  feet 
were  bare.     Not,  indeed,  a  sump- 
tuous dress  for  the  head  of  a  clan; 
but  it  was  the  remains  of  ancient 
finery,  the  dress  of  other  days,  and 
the  best  poor  Dermod  possessed, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  as  good  as 
he  desired.     A  cloak  or  mantle,  an 
important  part  of    dress    in    old 
Celtic    Ireland,*   hung    backward 
over  his  shotdders.     In  his  girdle 
was  stuck  a  skean  or  dirk,  which 
was  a  weapon  in  the  field,  a  knife 
at  the  dining  table,  f    A  remark- 
able feature  in  his  appearance  was 
the  Glibb,  J  or  mop  of  hair  which 


'Spencer  Bays  of  the  Irish  mantle  that  '*it  is  instead  of  housing,  bedding,  and' 
eloathing ;  .  .  .  for  it  is  a  fit  honse  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and  an  apt 
doak  for  a  thief.  First,  the  outlaw,  being  for  his  many  crimes  and  villanyes  banished 
from  the  townes  and  houses  of  honest  men,  and  wandering  in  waste  places,  far  from 
duger  of  law,  maketh  his  mantle  his  house,  and  under  it  covereth  himselfe  from  the 
wiath  of  heaven,  from  the  offence  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men.  When  it 
nuneth  it  is  his  pent  house ;  when  it  bloweth  it  is  his  tent ;  when  it  f  reezeth  it  is  his 
tabemade.'*  In  war  it  was  sometimes  "  wrapped  about  the  left  arme  instead  of  a 
target"— Spencer's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

t "  Long  stabbers  pluck  they  with 
Instead  of  handsome  knives.*' 
— ^The  Image  of  Ireland  (a  poem),  by  Thom.  Derrick,  1578. 

X  "  Th^  have  another  custom  ....  long  glibbee,  which  is  a  thicke  curled  bush  of 
baae,hsnging  down  over  their  eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  them  ..."  (Spenser's 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.)  *"*  In  Tyroonnel  the  hair  of  the  men  grows  so  long  and 
enrled  that  they  go  bareheaded,  and  call  them  glibs,  the  women  glibbins."  (Chiinsford's 
Oloty  of  England,  1618,  quoted  in  notes  to  Spencer's  View.) 
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lie  wore,  hanging  oyer  his  f oreheady 
— a  custom  which,  although  it  had 
been  in  use  more  among  the  kerns 
than  among  the  upper  classes, 
Donnel  had  adopted  for  reasons 
which  were  unexceptionable. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire 
sat  an  aged  dame,  her  long  bony 
hand  spread  out  over  the  flames, 
her  eyes  closed,  while  she  nodded 
in  drowsy  enjoyment  of  the  sooth- 
ing  warmth.  She  had  once  been  a 
comely  matron,  indeed,  the  most 
handsome  in  the  tribe.  G-raceful 
and  sweet- voiced  was  the  daughter 
of  Turbough  O'Donnel  Dhuv,  when 
Dermod's  father  made  her  his 
wife;  and  the  eye  that  opens 
drowsily,  and  kindles  with  a  red 
and  angry  light,  was,  when  Dermod 
played  at  her  side,  soft  as  a  sun- 
beam in  a  glassy  fountain. 

In  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
hut,  kerns,  seen  duskily  through 
the  smoke  that  lingered  thickly 
aroimd,  lay  at  length  asleep,  for  it 
was  midnight.  At  the  en^anee  of 
the  hut  lay  two  ferocious  blood- 
hoiunds,  a  double  Cerberus  not 
likely  to  be  appeased  by  oaten  cake 
or  soothed  by  the  luckless  wight 
who  might  be  subjected  to  their 
attentions. 

A  deep  growl  from  one  of  these 
warned  the  chieftain  of  the  ap- 
proach of  someone  without.  The 
dogs,  rising  simultaneously,  growled 
with  increasing  ferocity ;  but,  sud- 
denly changing  their  mood,  they 
bounded  forward  with  deep- 
mouthed  mutterings,  as  if  their  ap- 
prehension had  been  but  half 
appeased,  while  they  snuffed 
around  a  figure,  duskily  seen 
where  the  light  shed  by  the  fire 
merged  into  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  Fondling  the  dogs,  he 
crossed  the  threshold  and  stood  in 
the  full  light  of  the  fire,  his  splendid 
proportions  and  dark  handsome 
countenance    seen    to     admirable 


effect.  It  was  he  whom  we  have 
already  seen  at  the  ferry — ^it  was 
Eogan  O'Donnel. 

Dermod  got  to  his  feet,  and 
brought  his  broad  palm  down  on 
O'Donnel's  shoulder  with  a  fervour 
that  might  well  have  caused  a  weak 
man  to  measure  his  length  on  the 
floor. 

. "  Arah,  sure  it*s  with  a  cead  mieUe 
failte*  to  the  roof  tree  of  Mac 
Sweeney ;  and  sure  the  light's  come 
back  to  my  eyes  with  the  joy  of  my 
heart !"  he  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
a  peal  of  boisterous  laughter. 

Eogan  silently  contemplated  the 
obstreperous  chief,  while  a  half- 
sarcastic  smile  played  on  his 
lips. 

'*  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Dermod 
More,  pushingEoean  from  him  in 
the  exuberanceof  his  mirth.  ''But 
sure  it's  fastin'  you'  are,  and  all 
for  love  of  the  blue-eyed  Sassenach 
colleen,  and  your  stomach  cryin* 
for  Irish  mutton ;  Sbamus,  Shaun — 
sorrow,  one  of  you " 

Eogan  interrupted  him  with 
"The  Mac  Sweeney  has  a  free 
hand " 

"  Free  to  take,  free  to  give,"  re- 
sponded Dermod. 

Eogan  continued:  "I  bring  a 
guest  to  the  hall  of  the  Mac  Swee- 
ney;  one  as  fair  as  she  is  tender." 

Dermod  twisted  his  features  into 
a  comical  grimace. 

"  I  have  robbed  the  nest  of  the 
Sassenach,"  Eogan  went  on;  ''and  ' 
the  bird  I  bring  must  be  led  to 
think  that  she  has  been  abducted 
on  behalf  of  the  Mac  Sweeiiey. 
Chieftain,  you  must  play  l^e  lover, 
that  I  may  win  the  prize.  I  will  tell 
you  how  she  loved  me  once.  Now 
that  she  is  in  extremities,  carried 
from  her  home  and  people,  a  cap- 
tive among  the  wild  men  of  the 
woods,  I  shall  intervene,  play  the 
part  of  protector  and  deliverer, 
when  the  moment  n^ay  come  to  set 


*  Hondred  thouaand  weloomes. 
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her  free,  and  win  upon  her  affec- 
tions; and  then'' — and  his  dark 
brows  contracted,  his  eyes  flashed, 
and  he  hissed  a  horrible  oath  be- 
tween his  teeth — "the  serpent 
who  has  coiled  himself  into  mj 
nest,  the  cursed  spawn  of  the  Sas- 
senach monej-jobberywho  by  stealth 
and  fiur  words  enticed  my  Either 
to  his  ruin,  and  turned  me  adrift 
a  beggar  on  the  world,  shall  be 
trodden  to  the  dust." 

Dermod  almost  shrieked  with 
laughter. 

"  Och,  sure,  may  be  it's  married 
myself  I'll  be,  with  a  pair  of  blue 
ejes  always  lookin'  at  me  out  of  the 
smoke,  like  a  couple  of  stars  on  a 
frosty  night,  before  I  know  where 
1  amor  have  time  to  bless  myself; 
the  saints  be  good  to  us,  Amen." 
And,  shaking  with  merriment,  he 
clos^  one  eye  hard,  as  if  that  fa- 
cetious orb  had  retired  to  have  its 
laogh  by  itself. 

Again  the  great  dogs  were  on 
the  alert,  erowling  ominously. 

Presently  a  band  of  kerns  issued 
from  the  shades.  In  their  midst 
was  Lucy  Lennox.  As  she  was 
Wi  into  the  hut,  weary  and  pale 
with  the  strain  on  her  nervous 
system  ratiier  than  physical  fatigue 
—for  she  had  been  conveyed  partly 
by  boat,  and  on  a  rude  utter — she 
looked  anxiously  around  till  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  chief.  She 
started,  coloured  deeply,  and  the 
native  fire  kindled  in  her  eyes,  for 
she  knew  instinctively  that  was  he 
^  whose  behest  the  kerns  had 
told  her  she  had  been  abducted, 
l^rmod  grinned  and  turned  to 
wink  at  O'Donnel,  but  found  that 
that  worthy  had  absconded,  leaving 
Wm  to  play,  as  best  he  might,  the 
Pwt  assigned  to  him.  What  was 
l^nnod  to  do  ?    He  was  not  at  all 


au  fait  among  the  fair  sex.  He 
could  lift  cattle,  almost  run 
down  a  deer  among  the  hills, 
overtake  a  horse  and  pull  off 
an  offending  Sassenach.*  But 
in  the  presence  of  the  fair 
sex  poor  Dermod  of  the  Battleaxes 
was  quite  undone.  Acting  on  the 
first  thought  that  came  to  him,  he 
rushed  round  to  the  ancient  dame 
who,  quite  unconsciously,  was  still 
nodding  over  the  fire,  and  shook 
her  into  life.  She  raised  her 
drooping  head  and  looked  wonder- 
ingly  at  her  son.  He  pointed  to 
Lucy.  The  old  woman  regarded 
her  for  a  few  moments,  while,  as 
she  looked,  her  dim  eyes  began  to 

glow  angrily,  and  her  pale  cheeks 
ushed.  Rising  with  alacrity  and 
energy,  which  seemed  long  to  have 
utteny  forsaken  her,  she  exclaimed 
in  tones  tremulous  with  rage, 
"  Wherefore  comes  the  daughter 
of  the  Sassenach  ?  On  the  hand 
of  her  race  is  the  blood  of  our 
people."  She  turned  to  Dermod 
witn  a  ferocious  expression  on  her 
quivering  visage,  "  Will  the  son  of 
Baldearg  Mac  Sweeny  More  mate 
with  the  spawn  of  the  spoilers  of 
his  race  ?  Who  has  driven  us  to 
the  wilds?  Who  has  made  it 
crime  to  kneel  before  our  altars  ? 
Dermod  Oge  Mac  Sweeny  More, 
cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  thy  rising 
and  in  thy  lying  down,  in  war,  in 
peace,  by  day,  oy  night,  in  seed 
time,  in  harvest,  in  thy  sons  and  in 
thy  daughters,  if  thou  matest  with 
the  brood  of  the  accursed  Sasse- 
nach."! 

With  a  loud  ha!  ha!  Dermod 
buried  his  face  in  a  huge  can  of 
usquebaugh,  which  at  that  moment 
had  been  presented  to  him  by 
one  of  the  household,  as  if  to 
sustain  his  wounded   spirit,    and 


*  It  is  eaid  that  the  Iriflh  kern  wm  so  fleet  as  to  be  able  really  to  perform  an  aohiere- 
■«t  of  the  above  sort. 

t  It  i«  said  by  Fynee  Morrison,  or  in  a  note  to  Derrick,  that  "  Con  More,  the  Great 
^'^OilfOaraed  any  of  his  pedigree  who  should  learn  English,  build  houses,  or  sow  com." 
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reappearing  with  a  malicious  grin, 
he  nodded  his  head  to  his  maternal 
relative,  who,  in  her  solicitude  and 
wrath,  stood  shaking  and  regarding 
him  with  no  complacent  look ;  and, 
handing  her  the  cup,  which  she 
carried  greedily  to  her  lips,  he 
strode  off  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
hut,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned 
with  a  companion — a  young  girl. 

This  ^irl  was  beautiful,  and 
moved  with  grace  that  might  well 
have  indicated  a  childhood  spent 
in  another  sphere  than  the  cahan  of 
the  woodkem. 

For  a  moment  the  Celtic  girl, 
whose  name  was  Doona,  gazed  at 
her  pale  and  wearied  Saxon  sister. 
Then,  tenderly  drawing  her  from 
among  the  throng  of  kerns  who 
had  crowded  into  the  hut,  she  led 
her  to  the  room  which  was  her  own 
especial  apartment.  She  closed 
the  door  of  wickerwork,  covered 
with  deer  skin,  and  motioned  Lucy 
to  a  seat  on  a  heap  of  fragrant 
heath.  Sitting  down  at  her  feet, 
and  folding  her  hands  in  her  own, 
she  looked  with  deepening  emotion 
into  Lucy's  face.  Then  kissing 
the  Saxon  maiden's  brow,  and 
muttering  to  herself  in  Irish,  she 
went  out  of  the  room. 

Doona's  sanctum  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rude,  half- 
savage  aspect  of  the  outer  apart- 
ment. The  walls  and  roof  were 
furnished  tastefully  with  skins  of 
deer  and  other  wild  animals.  On 
the  couch  was  spread  a  woollen 
coverlet,  while  deer  skin  covered 
the  floor  around  it.  Articles  of 
female  attire  were  hung  along  the 
walls,  and  indicated  that  Doona 
had  more  regard  to  her  wardrobe 
than  the  Misses  O'Neil,  who  were 
found  by  a  Bohemian  baron,  who 
was  travelling  in  Lreland  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  sitting  round 
the  Are  in  the  same  regardless 
manner  as  Eve  may  be  supposed 
to  have  maintained  amid  the  bowers 
of  Paradise. 


When  Doona  returned  she  pre- 
sented to  Lucy  a  cup  of  new  milk, 
and  some  oaten  cakes  hot  from  the 
fire.  Weary  and  worn,  the  latter 
had  no  desire  for  food,  but  to 
please  Doona  she  took  a  little,  and 
drank  eagerly  of  the  milk,  for  she 
was  parched  with  thirst ;  and,  over- 
come by  6itigue,  she  threw  herself 
back  upon  the  couch. 

Doona  lent  over  her,  endeavour- 
ing to  comfort  her  with  the  few 
words  of  English  at  her  command, 
mingled  with  her  own  dialect,  while 
with  swift  and  tender  hand  she 
unfastened  her  dress,  that  she 
might  be  more  at  ease.  Then  she 
brought  water  and  bathed  her 
aching  limbs,  and  spread  the  warm 
woollen  coverlet  over  her.  Lucy 
drew  her  gently  towards  her, 
pressed  her  to  her  bosom  in  mute 
acknowledgment,  and  burst  into 
tears.  And  Doona's  eyes  also 
were  full,  and  she  kissed  the 
burning  brow  that  was  pressed 
against  her  breast ;  and,  releasing 
herself,  withdrew,  that  Lucy  might 
resign  herself  to  the  repose  she 
so  sorely  needed. 

While  Doona  arrranged  the 
room,  extemporising  a  bed  for 
herself  by  the  handy  method  of 
heaping  heather  in  a  comer,  Lucy's 
eyes  followed  her  with  deepening 
admiration.  So  young,  so  tender, 
so  all  unlike  her  rude  surroundings, 
meant  by  nature,  apparently,  for 
another  place  than  the  woodkem's 
hut,  where  at  the  moment  the 
fierce  sons  of  the  wilds  were 
making  the  roof  tree  ring  with  their 
boisterous  revelry. 

Lucy  shuddered  as  she  listened 
to  the  bacchanalian  tumult.  Sud- 
denly it  ceased,  giving  place  to  the 
mellow  notes  of  a  harp,  while  a 
masculine  voice  began  to  sing. 
The  strains  at  first  were  low  and 
plaintive,  as  the  breathing  of  a 
heart  full  of  mournful  memories. 
It  was  one  of  Ireland's  melodies, 
sung  by  a  venerable  bard,  whose 
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sires  had  been  hereditary  minstrels 
to  the  sept  of  the  Mac  Svreenejs  ; 
it  was  one  of  those  sorrow- 
breathing  lays  which  seem  to  ex- 
press the  miseries  of  the  land, 
mournfully  tender  as 

The  sad  remMnbnuioe  fondly  kept, 
When  all  lighter  joys  have  faded. 

While  Lucy  listened,  soothed  by 
the  melody  so  completely  in  har- 
mony witli  her  own  peculiar 
sorrows,  her  heart  beat  more 
peacefully.  Gradually  the  notes 
became  confused  :  stmrounding 
objects  assumed  fantastic  forms — 
she  was  out  upon  the  shores  of 
Swilly ;  the  moonbeams  glanced 
upon  the  waters;  the  wind  mur- 
mured along  the  lonely  sea;  the 
wares  broke  along  the  sands  with 
a  querulous,  mournful  cadence — 
and  she  sank  into  a  sweet  and 
dreamless  sleep. 

With  an  aching  sense  of  some 
great  calamity  she  awoke ;  and,  as 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  full  consciousness  of 
her   position  returned  with    over- 
mastering force.      She  started  up 
in   her   bed     and    looked    wildly 
around.      The    door  between  the 
apartments  was  ajar,  and  she  could 
see  Doona  at  the  hearth.       The 
fall    light  of    day,    streaming   in 
through   the  outer    doorway,  fell 
upon  her  so  that  her  features  were 
clearly  visible.      And  it    was    as 
sweet    a  face    as  eye  could '  look 
upon ;    almost    sadly    sweet,    for 
there  was  a  pensive  tenderness  in 
the  expression.      She    was  a  rich 
brunette ;  her  dark  hair  was  long 
and   glossy,   her  form    admirably 
moulded,   while    every  movement 
was  full  of  grace.     jAJI  this  Lucy 
noticed  while  Doona  sat  at  the  fire, 
and  when  she    came  towards   her 
and  bending  over  her  gave  her  a 
morning  salutation  by  imprinting 
a  kiss  upon  her   cheek.      It    was 
with  a  tender  sense  of  relief  that 
Lucy  climg  to  this  fair  child  of  the 
wilderness ;  here,  at  least,  there  was 


a  heart  overflowing  with  compas- 
sion ;  in  the  clear  depth  of  the  eye 
she  read  a  nature  which  would  love 
much,  and  dare  much,  when  love 
had  roused  its  energies  to  action. 

When  Lucy  had  finished  the 
repast  Doona  had  placed  before  her, 
the  latter,  encircling  with  her  arm 
the  Saxon  girl,  signified  that  they 
would  go  out.  Lucy  hesitated,  for 
she  feared  to  encounter  the  re- 
doubtable Dermod ;  but  Doona, 
who,  indeed,  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  her  brother  had  been 
the  originator  of  the  abduction, 
although  it  was  an  exploit, 
utterly  foreign  to  all  her  previous 
conceptions  of  his  character,  inti- 
mated that  the  chief  had  gone  on 
a  hunting  expedition  into  the 
mountainous  region  on  the  east  of 

Mulroy. 

Often  had  Lucy  listened  to  tales 
of  the  fierce  Cethern  CoUe  ;  she  had 
sometimes  seen  them  too,  as  one 
might  see  an  Indian  in  a  frontier 
town  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States ;  but  to  visit  him  in  his  native 
wilds  was  as  foreign  to  her  concep- 
tions as  to  the  reader  would  be  a  pic- 
nic party  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 
Clinging  to  Doona,  she  looked 
eagerly  around. 

On  a  meadow  at  the  head  of  an 
arm  of  MvOroy,  shut  in  by  high 
wooded    banks,    which   gradually 
approached  till  they  formed  a  nar- 
row  tortuous  defile,  the  woodkems 
had  bunt  their  village.      On   the 
west  the  wooded  ridge  gave  place 
to  heathy  uplands,  which  rose  pile 
on  pile  till  they  terminated  in  a 
lofty   mountain.      Northward  lay 
the  lough,  its  clear,  calm  waters 
reflecting  hill  and  tree..     Not   a 
breath  of  wind,  not  a  wavelet  on 
the  sea ;  and  all  seemed  reposing 
in  enjoyment  of  the  fair  autimin 
mommg.     And  there  was  sunlight 
and  shadow  on  hill  and  glen,  lend- 
ing their  own  especial  charms  to  a 
prospect     which     nature     seemed 
pleased  to  deck  in  rarest  loveliness. 
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But  it  was  not  the  varied  beauty 
of  the  scene  that  riveted  the  gaze 
of  the  Saxon  girl.  There  was  the 
woodkem  in  his  home,  conducting 
himself  as  he  pleased  among  his 
huts  of  branches — here  driving  his 
herds  afield,  there  getting  through 
his  leisure  sleeping  in  the  shade; 
and  there  clustering  in  jabbering 
groups,  or  taking  a  ning  at  a  dance 
to  his  own  rude  song  or  that  of 
some  accommodating  ac(maintance. 
All  of  these  were  armed  with  the 
inevitable  skean.  Some  had  fire- 
locks, some  had  short  -  handled 
axes  slung  at  their  sides.  As  to 
their  apparel,  the  tailor  had  had 
easy  times,  for  nature  had  done 
fully  half  the  work,  all  except  the 
short -skirted  frock  and  mantle. 
The  kern  of  old  Ireland  was  there, 
rude  and  contented  as  when, 
scarcely  a  generation  before,  he 
had  followed  the  Mac  Sweeney, 
in  the  levies  of  Tyrconnel,  to 
desolate  with  fire  and  sword  the 
territories  of  O'Neil  or  the  tribe- 
lands  of  the  west,  from  Sligo  to 
Galway  Bay. 

As  they  went  down  the  village 
on  their  way  to  the  shore,  Lucy's 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  group 
of  kerns  under  a  spreading  oak, 
and  especially  to  one  who  was  the 
central  figure  of  the  gathering. 
He  stood  leaning  on  his  firelock, 
with  his  back  towards  them ;  but, 
at  the  sound  of  their  steps  as  they 
trod  on  some  dry  branches,  he 
turned  fully  round.  It  was  Eogan 
O'Donnel.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  joy  broke  from  Lucy 
Lennox,  for  was  she  not  a  lonely 
Saxon  maiden  in  the  power  of  the 
Mac  Sweeney  More?  With  well- 
feigned  astonishment  Eogan  ad- 
vanced with  thid  winning  sweetness 
which  had  had  such  a  charm  for 
her  in  his  boyish  days.  There  was 
a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eyes,  but 


Lucy  blindly  regarded  him  only  as 
one  who  would  be  her  protector 
and  deliverer.  As  for  Doona,  the 
blood  had  rushed  to  her  cheek,  and 
in  her  lustrous  eyes  there  shone 
a  light  that  was  surely  not  lit  by 
sympathy;  and  the  crimson  had 
iaded,  leaving  her  pale  and 
stricken,  for  she  had  read  in 
Eogan's  look  an  emotion  more 
intense  than  that  of  mere  pleasur- 
able surprise.  And  when  he  led 
Lucy  Lennox  gently  from  the 
group,  and  onward  in  the  direction 
they  had  been  going,  without 
so  much  as  casting  a  glance  of 
recognition  on  herself,  she  turned 
awav  with  a  toss  of  her  shapely 
head,  and  moved  back  to  the  hut 
with  the  air  of  an  offended  princess. 

Eogan  and  Lucy  sauntered  on- 
ward  by  a  well-trodden  way 
that  lay  along  the  shore,  and 
was  canopied  by  the  wood  that 
grew  down  to  the  water.  Striking 
into  a  bye-path  that  woimd  up  a 
steep  ascent,  they  reached  the 
sximmit  of  a  rock  which  rose  many 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  was 
crowned  by  a  platform  covered 
with  short  grass  and  fringed,  save 
on  its  seaward  side,  with  a  sylvan 
screen  of  dwarf  oak  and  holly.  A 
glorious  prospect  lay  before  them  of 
mountain,  lough,  and  isle. 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  land," 
said  Eogan,  as  if  balf  in  soliloquy ; 
"  a  land  of  noble  woods,  and  purple 
heath,  and  glassy  flood;  and  yet, 
after  all,  only  a  beautiful  wilderness, 
fit  habitation  for  an  outcast  race." 

His  brow  darkened.  "  Once  we 
dwelt  where,  under  this  autumnal 
sun,  the  golden  grain  would  grow 
white  to  harvest,  and  where  the 
beeves  might  feed  by  hundreds  on 
the  meadows  by  the  rivers ;  while 
the  meanest  of  the  tribe  might 
claim  of  right  a  portion  of  the 
soil.*     Now  chieftains  and  dans- 


*  In  old  Celtic  times  the  tribe  land  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the  olan.     To 
the  chief,  who  was  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  ruling  family,  mensal  lands 
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men  are  equals  in  nuBfortune, 
wandering  as  strangers  in  the  land 
of  onr  heritage ;  outcasts  where 
our  Others  ruled." 

His  voice  had  become  low  and 
]daintive,  and  his  face  wore  the 
expression  of  one  who  lingers  over 
mournful  memories  of  better  days. 
It  was  enough  to  touch  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  heart  even  less  sus- 
ceptible than  Lucy's.  Bj  nature 
she  was  just  and  tender,  and  she 
could  not  but  compassionate  this 
ill-&ted  scion  of  an  ancient  and 
ndned  race.  She  was  impulsive, 
and  she  gave  expression  to  her 
sympathy  with  a  freedom  for  which 
^e  blushed  while  the  words  had 
scarcely  passed  her  lips.  Eogan 
took  ner  hand,  and  his  voice 
assumed  the  musical  cadence  which 
in  childhood  had  such  a  charm  for 
her ;  and  he  spoke  of  former  scenes, 
and  of  their  memories.  A  tear 
fell  upon  his  hand.  He  passed  his 
arm  round  her.  She  gently  dis- 
oigaged  herself,  but  suffered  him 
to  retain  her  hand.  Was  the  love 
of  foixner  days  reviving  ?  Eogan 
thought  that  it  was.  And  pro- 
bably Alaster  might  have  felt  a 
twm^  of  jealousy  if  he  had  been 
peepmg  through  the  holly  screen. 
And  Lucy  turned  to  plead  her 
caose— sly  little  diplomatist!  A 
captive  among  a  rude  fierce  people, 
she  threw  herself  upon  his  com- 
passion. And  Eogan  soimdly 
pledged  himself  to  be  her  pro- 
tector, to  carry  her  thence  when 
the  opportune  moment  should 
<»me.  He  pointed  to  the  frowning 
mountains,  the  tangled  woods,  the 
rocks,  and  waters.  Every  tree  and 
bnsh  had  eyes.  Dermod's  blood- 
hounds were  true  of  scent,  and  his 
kerns  fleet  as  fleetest  steed.  A 
sigh  broke  from  Lucy's  pale  lips, 


but  her  eye  was  scanning  wood 
and  mountain,  and  her  heart  was 
taking  the  resolution  that  she 
should  be  free. 

Doona  had  taken  quite  to  heart 
the  incident  of  the  morning.  She 
was  not  less  kind  to  Lucy,  but  less 
demonstrative  and  more  pensive 
than  she  need  have  been  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Li  a  word,  it  was 
,as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four  that  poor,  loving  Boona  had 
set  her  affections  upon  a  swain  who 
had  shown  a  decided  preference  on 
that  fair  autunmal  morning  for  the 
Saxon  lassie  as  a  companion  in  his 
ramble.  Some  young  ladies  would 
have  been  very  well  disposed  to 
scratch  her  rival's  eyes  out,  or  to 
inflict  upon  her  some  bodily  chas- 
tisement equally  effective  ;  but 
Doona,  mere  Lish  girl  as  she  was, 
only  looked  sweetly  sad. 

They  had  been  sitting  outside 
the  hut,  enjoying  the  fair  prospect 
of  wood  and  lake,  till  the  sun  had 
gone  eloriously  down,  and  the 
chill  of  evening  had  begun  to  fall. 
Attracted  by  the  glow  of  the  pine 
fire  within,  Boona  led  her  guest 
into  the  cahan,  placed  a  seat  for 
her  at  the  hearth,  and  disappeared 
herself  into  the  inner  room.  There 
was  no  one  at  the  fire  save  herself, 
and  Lucy  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing. 
She  was  roused  by  a  gentle  touch 
on  her  arm,  and,  looking  round 
with  a  start — for  she  feared  to 
encounter  the  rugged  chief — she 
saw  a  figure  crouching  on  the 
hearth  at  her  side.  It  was  Bory 
Mac  Cuilinan ;  his  features  twisted 
into  a  grin,  and  his  eyes  beaming 
with  sly  drollery.  Spreading  out 
his  hands  over  the  fire,  and  bend- 
ing down  as  if  in  enjoyment  of  the 
warmth,  and  apparently  quite 
unconscious  of  her    presence,  he 


VBre  allotted,  as  also  to  the  saooeasor  to  the  chief,  who  was  always  elected  during 
^  lifetime  of  his  predecessor.  When  any  member  of  the  clan  died  there  was  a 
i^^ribntion  of  the  whole  lands  among  the  tribe.  None  wonld  claim  any  particular 
portion  as  heir  by  inheritanoe.    This  was  the  constant  and  most  pemicious  custom. 
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made  known  to  her  the  cause  of  his 
arriyal  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be 
almost  inaudible  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire.  Alaster  and  he, 
he  said,  had  devised  a  plan  for  her 
release.  The  former  had  remained 
at  the  hut  of  a  friendly  kern  about 
two  miles  from  the  camp,  while  he 
had  come  to  essay  her  liberation, 
and  to  conduct  her  thither.  To 
get  her  out  of  the  camp  was  the 
difficulty.  In  a  moment  the  idea 
occurred  to  Lucy  that  Doona  might 
lend  her  aid.  Clearly  she  was  in 
love  with  Eogan ;  and  by  setting 
the  captive  free  she  woidd  remove 
a  rival  out  of  her  way. 

Lucy  found  her  in  her  sanctum 
weeping.  She  took  her  hand. 
Doona's  face  flushed  crimson ;  and 
she  turned  abruptly  away. 

"  Doona,  darlmg,  I  would  .ask  a 
favour,"  the  Saxon  girl  began,  in 
her  eagerness  not  remembering 
that  her  companion  could  scarcely 
comprehend  her  meaning.  Doona's 
eyes  expanded  wonderingly,  for  the 
other's  vehemence  aroused  her 
curiosity  ;  and  she  shook  her  head, 
indicating  that  she  failed  to  catch 
the  import  of  the  words. 

By  signs  and  such  words  of 
Irish  as  she  could  bring  to  her  aid 
Lucy  pleaded,  and  in  her  passionate 
importunity  burst  out,  "  Oh, 
Doona,  you  do  not  know  how 
terribly  I  have  suffered — carried 
from  my  home,  and  here  a  prisoner 
among  a  strange  people  !" 

It  had  dawned  upon  Doona's 
mind  that  escape  was  the  subject 
of  Lucy's  solicitation.  But  there 
remained  the  question  as  to  Eogan. 
With  a  sad  smile  Doona  pronounced 
his  name. 

"  No,  assuredly,"  cried  Lucy, 
"  a  hundred  times  no." 

Doona's  face  brightened,  for  the 
action  which  had  accompanied  the 
words  had  conveyed  the  meaning. 

"  No,  as  I  live,"  Lucy  contrived 


to  say  in  Irish,  "  oh,  Doona,  save 
me. 

The  Irish  girl  flung  her  amis 
round  her  companion's  neck,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  shoulders, 
while  she  wept  and  sobbed, "  Cuish 
mo  chroidhe,  haitherahin,  wroQm,^* 

Night  lay  deep  on  glen  and 
shore  when  Doona  and  Lucy  left 
the  hut,  and  noiselessly  crept 
towards  the  wood  that  fringed  the 
southern  side  of  the  camping 
ground.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Rory  should  lie  in  wait  for 
them  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 
and  accordingly,  at  a  pre-concerted 
signal,  he  emerged  from  his  place 
of  concealment.  With  a  painful 
foreboding  that  they  might  never 
meet  again,  they  parted  ;  the 
fugitives  to  remain  in  concealment 
till  the  moon  should  rise,  about  an 
hour  after  midnight. 

Wearily  Lucy  waited  for  the 
moment  when  they  might  set  for- 
ward ;  and,  wrapped  in  Doona's 
mantle,  which  the  kindly  Irish 
girl  had  put  round  her  shoulders 
at  parting,  she  shrank  closer  into 
the  bushes  in  dread  of  being  dis- 
covered. Rory  crouched  beside 
her,  and  manifested  his  trust  in 
his  companion's  vigilance  by  falling 
fast  asleep. 

Over  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  the 
moon  came  up,  shedding  a  faint 
melancholy  light,  but  enough  to 
guide  the  fugitives  through  the 
wilderness  through  which  ther 
were  about  to  take  their  way.  A 
moment  they  paused  to  listen  lest 
anyone  should  be  stirring.  The 
Creaght  Camp  might  have  been  a 
place  of  the  dead,  it  was  so  still ;  and 
all  around  the  silence  was  unbroken, 
save  by  the  sound  of  a  river 
rushing  down  a  gorge  on  its  way 
to  the  sea.  Lucy  folded  her  hands, 
and  for  a  moment  bowed  herself 
in  prayer.  Rory  crossed  himself, 
and  muttered  a  petition  also.    As 


*  Pulse  of  my  heart,  be  it  so,  my  love. 
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they  went  onwards  their  chief 
cause  of  apprehension  was  lest  they 
should  fall  in  with  the  chief  and  his 
hunting  party  returning  to  the  camp; 
bat  it  was  quite  xmlikely  that  the 
redoubtable  Dermod  and  his  hunters 
would  wend  their  homeward  way 
80  silently  as  to  come  upon  them 
unawares. 

Onward  through  rocks  and 
gorse,  and  tangled  underwood,  out 
upon  the  open  hill ;  onward,  while 
the  wind  began  to  murmur 
ominously,  through  the  reeds 
beside  the  fen.  As  the  himted 
deer  a  moment  stays,  our  fugitives 
occasionally  paused  to  listen.  Oh ! 
the  blissful  silence  of  the  night ! 
Lucy  sat  down  to  rest  a  moment 
on  a  heathy  bank,  and  turned  her 
heated  brow  to  the  cool  refreshing 
breeze.  Oh!  for  another  hour  of 
uninterrupted  flight. 

"  And  sure  it's  in  Bamelton  we'll 
be,"  said  Bory.  "  The  saints  be 
good  to  us,  amen.  And  when  we 
reach  the  end  of  our  journey — but, 
holy  angels,  what's  that?" 

They  were  silent.  The  sound  of 
the  wind  only  broke  the  silence  to 
Lucy's  ear. 

"  It  is  but  the  breeze,"  she  said 
cheerfully.     "  Let  us  go  on." 

Bory  laid  his  flnger  on  her  arm. 
At  that  moment  there  came  a  cry, 
faintly,  but  all  too  ominously — the 
cry  of  the  terrible  bloodhound. 

Lucy  started   up,  with   an  ex- 
clamation of  horror.     "  We'll  take 
the  riyer  in  the  hollow,"  said  Rory, 
setting    forward,    "and  the  lake 
beyond,  like  water-rats — sure  they 
can't  scent  in  water."   Lucy  braced 
herself  for  the  effort  as  she  sped 
after  her  guide  down  the  rugged 
path  that  led  into  a  deep  defie ; 
but  of  what  avail  to  strive  against 
their  terrible  pursuers — ^the  hounds 
were   true,  the    woodkem    fleet ; 
"what  use  were  her  feeble  efforts  to 
escape? 

But  now  the  sound  of  rushing 
waters  announced  that  they  were 


close  upon  the  stream.  Into  the 
boiling  flood  she  stepped,  fearful 
each  moment  that  she  might  lose 
her  footing  in  some  depth  too 
great  for  her  to  wade.  Rory  went 
unhesitatingly  onward,  and  Lucy 
followed. 

They  reached  the  side  of  the  lake. 
Taking  her  hand,  Rory,  who 
seemed  familiar  with  the  place,  led 
her  into  the  water.  At  first  she 
sank  deep  in  the  muddy  bottom, 
and  shrank  as  she  felt  the  cold 
ooze  and  water  rise  high  around 
her;  but  in  a  few  moments  her 
foot  touched  a  solid  floor  of  rock, 
which  rose  higher  and  higher  till 
it  formed  a  causeway  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  lake.  They 
reached  a  small  island,  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  overgrown  with 
underwood  and  some  old  oaks. 

The  baying  of  the  dogs  con- 
tinued ;  but  apparently  the  pur- 
suers were  not  approaching  the 
place  where  the  fugitives  had  con- 
cealed themselves.  Had  they  been 
frustrated  by  the  alternative  of  the 
river  ?  The  cry  of  the  hounds  be- 
came more  faint ;  clearly  the  pur- 
suers were  off  the  track,  and  it 
was  as  apparent  that  they  had 
diverged  upon  some  other  trail.  A 
horrible  dread  seized  upon  Lucy, 
lest  Alaster  should  have  become 
their  prey.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and,  shuddering, 
tried  to  close  her  ears  to  the 
terrible  outcry. 

Meanwhile  Rory  had  crept  to  a 
position  where  he  could  hear  with- 
out the  obstruction  of  intervening 
wood  rustling  in  the  wind,  the 
sounds  of  the  pursuit,  for  the  same 
idea  had  occurred  to  him  as  to 
her.  With  the  keen  perception  of 
one  used  to  every  occurrence  of  his 
native  wilds,  he  listened.  Fainter 
and  fainter  became  the  cry  of  the 
bloodhounds,  and  at  length  it 
ceased,  dying  behind  an  upland  on 
the  south.  It  was  there  that 
Alaster  was   to   await  them;  and 
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Rory  remembered  that  the  path  by 
*  which  he  had  himself  thence  ap- 
proached the  place  where  he  had 
met  Lucy  lay  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  trail  taken  by  the 
hoiinds.  It  was  clear  as  noonday 
that  the  pursuers  had  diverged 
upon  his  own  footsteps;  and  the 
only  question  was  whether  Alaster 
had  become  their  prey. 

Their  position  was  now  one  of 
double  anxiety :  complicated  by 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  Alas- 
ter, and  the  risk  of  continuing  their 
flight  in  the  direction  of  the  hut 
where  he  was  to  await  them.  It 
was  consequently  arranged  that 
Sory  should  go  alone  and  ascertain 
the  state  of  matters  at  the  wood- 
kern's  hut. 

The  sun  came  up  ;  the  birds 
began  to  sing ;  all  nature  seemed 
rejoicing  as  with  new-found  life; 
and  Lucy,  alone  on  the  island, 
crouched  into  the  thicket,  scarcely 
daring  to  look  for  Eory's  return, 
lest  he  should  be  the  bearer  of  the 
intelligence  she  dreaded.  So  com- 
pletely had  apprehension  on  account 
of  Alaster  taken  possession  of  her, 
that  she  had  been  quite  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  personal  hard- 
ships, otherwise  she  would  have 
been  painfully  alive  to  the  effects 
of  intense  excitement  and  fatigue. 
She  had  rested  her  head  on  the 
stem  of  a  fallen  tree,  in  a  nook 
where  the  sunbeams  fell  full  upon 
her;  and  in  the  drowsy  warmth, 
in  the  still  sidtry  morning,  sleep 
did  at  length  overcome  her.  When 
she  awoke  Eory  was  at  her  side. 

They  had  conjectured  aright. 
Alaster  had  been  taken  by  the 
chief  and  his  party,  who  on  their 
return  had  struck  the  trail  of  the 
fugitives  first,  and  afterwards  that 
of  £ory,  as  he  had  surmised.  The 
indefatigable  Bory  had  been  also 
in  the  camp,  had  seen  Doona,  and 
ascertained  that  Alaster  had  been 


imprisoned  on  one  of  the  islands  in 
Mulroy. 

Lucy  sank  on  the  grass  in 
tearless  agony,  as  if  she  had 
been  smitten  with  an  arrow  in 
a  deadly  place.  All  she  had 
ever  heard  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
Cethem  Coille  and  his  hostility  to 
the  colonists,  recurred  to  her. 
Eory  strove  to  comfort  her ;  but 
his  words  were  as  drops  of  water 
to  a  furnace. 

There  was  a  rustling  among  the 
branches,  a  quick  step,  and  Doona 
stood  beside  them.  She  sat  down 
by  the  poor  stricken  fugitive,  and 
drew  her  head  to  her  own  bosom. 
By  the  touch  of  the  tender  hand 
the  fountain  of  the  sufferer's  tears 
began  to  flow,  and  she  sobbed 
convulsively.  At  length  she  found 
expression  in  words  of  eager  in* 
quiry,  and  vehemently  announced 
her  decision  to  return  to  the  camp, 
and  proffer  herself  for  the  safety  of 
her  lover.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Doona  remonstrated,  and  Koij 
also  in  his  fantastic  way. 

"  Shasthone  !  ***  he  exclaimed, 
leaping  up,  "  is  it  back  you're  goin' 
— ^back  to  Mac  Sweeney  More — 
putting  both  your  handjs  into  the 
trap  because  one  of  them's  there 
already  ?" 

But  she  had  resolved,  and 
refused  to  resume  her  flight  till 
Alaster  had  been  set  free.  Doona 
was  silent,  and  in  deep  agitation. 
To  endeavour  to  dissuade  Lucy 
from  her  purpose  would  be  fruit- 
less ;  there  remained  the  alternative 
of  effecting  by  some  means  the 
liberation  of  the  captive.  Mean- 
while it  was  necessary  that  the 
fugitive  should  remain  in  her  con- 
cealment on  the  island  ;  at  night 
she  was  to  accompany  Rory  to  a 
hut  on  the  shore  of  Mulroy,  occu- 
pied by  an  old  kern  and  his 
daughter,  whom  Doona  would 
engage  in  their  favour. 


•  An  expression  of  snrprise. 
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When  night  had  closed  in  Bory 
and  his  charge  took  the  way  to  the 
woodkem's  cottage.  It  was  an  hour 
most  favourable  for  their  purpose, 
with  merely  light  enough  to  enable 
them  to  thread  the  intricacies  of 
the  glens  and  strike  the  paths  oyer 
the  heathy  uplands.  The  way  they 
took  led  them  round  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  glen,  where  lay 
the  camp  of  the  woodkems.  They 
would  distinguish  the  position  of 
the  huts  by  Ihe  light  of  their  fires ; 
and  so  near  did  they  seem  that 
Lucy  shuddered  lest  the  dreaded 
kern  should  start  from  bush  or 
rock,  or  the  cry  of  the  terrible 
bloodhound  rin^  out  into  the  night. 
Onward  into  the  glen  where  the 
torrent  boiled  oyer  the  rugged  hill, 
and  down  through  a  wild  wilder- 
ness of  rocks  and  heather 
readiing  nearly  to  their  waists,  and 
with  much  scrambling  and  fatigue 
to  Lucy,  out  upon  the  shore  of 
Mulroy,  about  a  mile  northward  of 
the  rUlage.  Eory  crept  forward 
to  the  hut  alone.  I^^sently  he 
returned,  and  conducted  his  com- 
panion thither,  as  only  Shaun 
Dhoy,  the  woodkem,  and  his 
dau^ter  Eiley  were  there. 

Zaun's  caban  was  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  those  of  the 
Tillage,  constructed  of  branches 
and  reeds,  and  shaped  like  a  hu^e 
beehiye.  A  fire  of  wood  blazed  m 
the  middle  of  the  floor  at  which 
Shaun  and  his  daughter  sat  dis- 
cofldn^a  dainty  repast  of  griddled 
fish.  Eiley  rose  when  the  wan- 
dorers  entered,  displaying  a  form 
decidedly  of  the  masculine  order. 
She  was  clad  in  a  garb  which  was 
at  least  simplicity  itself;  the 
&mous  mantle,  hanging  from  one 
ihoulder  and  bound  by  a  thons 
round  her  waist.  On  her  forehead 
lay  the  glibbin,  and  on  her  weather- 
beaten  shoulders  massy  locks  of 
cod  black  hair.  Her  features 
mi^t  be  said  to  have  been 
Btnkingly  handsome  had  they  been 


less  masculine,  and  her  form,  deye- 
loped  by  athletic  occupation  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  chase,  had  the 
mould  of  that  of  some  magnificent 
amazon.  When  Lucy  approached, 
her  countenance  lit  with  an  expres- 
sion  that  immediately  set  the  poor 
girl's  mind  at  rest  with  the  assur- 
ance that  she  had  found  one  who 
would  freely  second  Doona's  endea- 
yours  to  effect  Alaster's  liberation 
and  her  own  escape.  Shaun  Dhuy 
continued  his  repast  as  if  imcon- 
scious  of  their  arrival,  and  when 
shaken  rudely  by  his  daughter  he 
looked  up  wiUi  a  querulous  grunt, 
presenting  to  view  a  visage  ^ost 
wholly  covered  with  hair,  once 
black  as  jet — ^whence  his  »6briguet 
of  Dhuv,  or  black.  Putting  her  lips 
close  to  his  ear,  for  he  was  nearly 
quite  deaf,  she  spoke  a  few  words 
of  L*ish.  Shaun  threw  his  wooden 
platter  to  the  ground ;  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  he  could  command,  rose 
to  his  feet,  showing  that  he  was 
almost  doubled  by  age; and  poured 
forth  in  Irish  his  congi*atuIations 
that  the  fugitives  had  reached  his 
cottage  safely.  In  the  few  words 
of  Celtic  she  could  command,  Lucy 
made  her  acknowledgments.  Shaun, 
delighted  to  hear  &om  Saxon  lips 
the  accents  of  his  mother  tongue, 
literally  thrust  her  down  upon  the 
bundle  of  straw  on  which  ne  had 
been  sitting,  took  up  the  wooden 
platter  he  nad  laid  aside,  deftly 
rolled  upon  it  a  steaiiding  fish  from 
the  coals,  and  deposited  all  upon 
her  lap.  Eiley  pushed  him  aside, 
transferred  the  fish  to  a  clean 
platter,  and  returned  it  to  her 
guest.  Meanwhile,  Eory  had 
helped  himself  unceremoniously, 
and  had  set  to  work  with  an 
avidity  that  promised  to  leave 
little  of  their  meal  for  the  oc- 
cupants  of  the  hut. 

While  they  were  thus  occupied 
there  was  a  noise  outside.  Bory 
laid  aside  his  platter,  started  up, 
and    hastened    out,    followed    by 
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Eiley.  In  a  few  moments  the  latter 
returned,  lifted  Lucy  in  her  arms, 
put  aside  a  skin  that  hung  against 
the  wall,  and  deposited  her  in  an 
old  unused  cahan,  against  which 
the  more  modem  one  had  been 
built,  and  which  was  used  as  a  sort 
of  lumber  room.  The  goat  skin 
was  raised,  and  Eiley,  with  the 
words,  "Cethem  CoiUe,"  passed 
out,  leaving  Lucy  in  utter  darkness. 
There  was  a  moment  of  horrible 
suspense.  Then  the  hut  was  filled 
with  the  clamour  of  many  voices, 
jabbering  in  L^sh.  Lucy  shrank 
back  into  the  hut  in  the  terrors  of 
her  overwrought  imagination.  She 
half -feared  to  listen,  lest  she  should 
hear  that  they  had  been  discovered, 
and  yet,  by  a  terrible  fascination, 
she  desired  to  ascertain  what  they 
said,  lest  their  words  might  disclose 
some  ill  to  Alaster.  She  knew 
enough  of  Lrish  to  gather  much  of 
what  was  said,  and  found  that 
their  conversation  was  in  con- 
tinuation of  a  previous  discussion, 
which  had  reference  to  the  per- 
petration of  some  terrible  deed,  of 
which  Alaster  Venator  was  to  be 
the  victim.  Two  or  three  of  the 
party  were  averse  from  it.  The 
others  were  vehement  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Sassenach  ;  one 
especially,  whose  voice  Lucy 
thought  she  recognised  as  that  of 
the  rugged  giant  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  her  abduc- 
tion. Sometimes  his  accents  rose 
almost  to  a  shriek  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  declaration  against 
the  Saxons ;  sometimes  sank  to  a 
hoarse  whisper  more  horribly 
suggestive.  Occasionally  his  re- 
marks were  followed  by  a  wild 
burst  of  acclamation  on  the  part 
of  those  among  his  hearers  who 
approved  of  the  measures  he  ad- 
vocated. 


'*  Is  the  thundercloud  as  black 
as  the  heart  of  the  Sassenach?" 
he  exclaimed;  and,  lowering  his 
voice  till  it  hissed  through  hia 
teeth,  he  continued,  "  Whose  hand 
is  red  with  the  blood  of  our  people? 
Whose  but  the  Sassenach's  ?  " 

A  howl  of  acquiescence  burst 
from  the  excitable  throng. 

"  Who  drove  us  from  the  sunny 
valleys,  from  the  beautiful  lakes, 
with  salmon  as  plenty  as  leaves  in 
June  ?  Why  isn't  Dermod  More, 
Dermod  of  the  Battleaxes,  down 
in  Bathmullan  Castle  with  his 
cellars  full  of  sack,  and  usquebaugh 
as  plenty  as  water  in  the  Swilly  r" 

"  And  who  stole  Hugh  Koe 
O'Donnel  from  that  same  Bath- 
mullan ? "  said  another  ;  **  and 
kept  him  in  Dublin  Castle  till  his 
feet  rotted  ofE?" 

A  fierce  outcry  proclaimed  that 
to  the  Saxon  also  was  to  be 
attributed  the  theft  of  the  yomig 
aspirant  to  the  Chieftaincy  of 
Tyrconnel. 

"  Hear  me  out,"  vociferated  the 
giant. 

"  It's  enough,  it's  enough,"  cried 
several  of  the  kerns ;  "  the  word 
has  been  said,  and  the  Sassenach 
must  die." 

"  Neither  Dermod  nor  Eogan 
will  stand  over  the  deed,"  remon- 
strated some. 

"  Eondoutha,"  exclaimed  the 
giant.  "The  MacSweeney  will 
wash  down  his  anger  in  poteen — 
for  want  of  better.  And  Eogan 
—  whisper,  Artoir*  —  doesn't  he 
stand  between  him  and  the  Sasse- 
nach coleenp  And  if  we  sent  him 
to  the  bottom  of  Mulroy  will 
Eogan  lay  on  a  heavy  eric  ?t  But 
come,  we'll  cast  lots  who  *s  to  do 
it.  Where's  Eiley  ?  Eiley,  darlin, 
Where's  the  poteen?  My  throat's 
as  dry  as  the  bottom  of  the  fire." 


♦  My  dear. 

f  In  old  Celtic  times  the  orime  of  marder  was  punished  in  Ireland  by  the  imposition 
of  a  fine* 
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"Arrah,  EUey,  do,  jewel.  Oh, 
the  deceiver  of  the  worlds  !  Sure, 
she  knows  what  we  want  better  than 
we  do  ourselves.  Oh!  Massha,  good 
luck  to  you,  Eiley,  and  may  you 
never  want  health  and  happiness,*' 
exclaimed  several  voices,  as  Eiley 
set  a*  huge  vessel  of  whiskey  on  the 
floor  in  their  midst. 

The  giant  took  it  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  accommodate  himself 
with  the  stimulating  contents. 

"  Sure  there's  life  in  every  drop, 
agra,"*  he  said,  apostrophising 
John  Barleycorn,  "  Och,  you're  joy 
in   sadness,   aroon;t   strength  in 

weakness ." 

"  Pass  it  round ;  sorrow  one  of 
U8  hut's  as  dry  as  yourself,"  cried 
some  of  the  kerns  impatiently. 

"Och,  whisht,  whisht,  you 
spalpeens,"  retorted  the  giant, 
taking  another  pull.  "  Well,  then ; 
there's  plenty  for  all;  and  when 
jou  have  done,  hand  it  back  to  me, 
and  then  we'll  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Sassenach,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tions." 

With  an  aching  heart,  Lucy  lis- 
tened to  the  conversation.  She 
no  longer  feared  on  her  own 
account.  All  her  thoughts  were  of 
Alaster,  and  her  whole  soul  was 
filled  with  passionate  longing  for 
his  safety.  And  must  she  bide  the 
issue  without  an  effort  to  save 
him  ?  What  could  be  done  ?  One 
hope  she  had — that  E017  would 
essay  his  deliverance  while  the 
woodkems  caroused.  While  she 
meditated,  she  thought  that  a  cold 
draught  as  of  air  beat  on  her  brow. 
She  started.  Was  it  fancy  ;  or  did 
she  indeed  see  the  stars  in  ihe  dark 
canopy  of  night?  Did  a  human 
form  stand  before  her  ? 

It  was  Eiley,  who  had  come  in 
by  a  door  at  the  back  of  a  hut. 
By  signs  she  intimated  that  Lucy 
should  follow  her,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  shore  by  a  path  over- 


shadowed by  foliage,  and  so  dark 
that  she  must  needs  keep  the 
fugitive  by  the  hand,  to  a  place 
where  two  curraghs,  or  wicker 
boats,  were  moored.  Fastening 
one  to  the  stem  of  that  in  which 
they  noiselessly  took  their  seats, 
EUey  pushed  off,  and,  with  strong 
unerring  hand,  struck  the  oars  into 
the  waveless  waters.  Swiftly  went 
the  skiff,  and  soon  the  outlines  of 
the  island  loomed  up  dimly  out  of 
the  night,  just  below  the  rock 
where  Lucy  and  Eogan  had  looked 
out  updn  the  fair  inlet  of  Mulroy. 
At  a  signal  from  ELley,  Lucy  had 
cast  the  second  skiff  adrift,  that  it 
might  float  seaward  oit  the  current, 
in  order  to  prevent  immediate  pur- 
suit. 

Securing  their  precious  curragh 
to  a  tree,  they  hastened  to  the  hut 
where  the  captive  was    confined. 
Bound  hand  and  foot,  he  lay  sleep- 
ing soundly,  as  if  no  dark  fate  was 
hanging    over    him.      At    Lucy's 
touch  he  started  up,  and  when  her 
voice  fell  upon  his  ear  an  exclama- 
tion of  dismay  broke  from  hinu 
Was  she  too  in  the  power  of  these 
fierce  enemies  of  their  race?    A 
few  hasty  words  informed  him  of 
their  position.     With  two  strokes 
of  a  knife,  ELley  severed  the  cords 
that  bound  him.     One  close  em- 
brace,   one   fervent    kiss    on    the 
sweet  lips  that  had  brought  him  at 
the  risk  of  life  the  intelligence  that 
he  might  still  be  free,  one  impe- 
tuous "  God  bless  you  "  to  Eiley, 
who  had  grasped  him  by  the  arm 
and    was    hurrying    him    thence. 
Oh,    the    ecstasy    of    anticipated 
escape !     But  why  does  Eiley  pause 
and  crouch  to  the  ground,  with  a 
low  warning  to  her  companions  ? 
A  dark  form  rises  out  of  the  water 
beside  the  boat.     It  creeps  out  on 
the  shore.   It  comes  towards  them. 
Oh  !  how  Lucy's  heart  beats.    She 
felt  an  arm  around  her,  and  warm 


*  My  darling. 


t  My  love. 
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breath  upon  her  cheek  ;  and,  weak 
and  faint,  she  nestled  close  to 
Alaster's  heart.  Oh !  horrible  sus- 
pense. Nearer  came  the  cause  of 
their  alarm.  There  was  pain  in  the 
rapturous  surprise  with  which  they 
recognised  the  rugged  form  of 
Eory  Mac  Cuilinan. 

No  time  might  be  lost,  for  there 
were  indications  that  the  reyelry  on 
shore  was  about  to  cease,  and  the 
fugitives  took  their  places  in  the 
boat.  Eiley  threw  her  arms  round 
Lucy's  neck,  kissed  her  tenderly, 
and  implored  a  blessing  on  their 
escape  in  her  own  Celtic  tongue, 
noiselessly  sank  into  the  water,  and 
struck  out  for  the  shore. 

Eory  and  Alaster  plied  the  oars, 
shaping  their  course  across  the 
lough.  The  water  gurgled  around 
the  shallop's  prow,  the  wind  sighed 
mournfully  along  the  lonely  sea, 
the  seafowls,  startled,  piped  their 
wild  notes  of  warning  to  th^ir  kind, 
and  those  were  the  only  soimds 
that  broke  the  silence  of  Mulroy. 
Onward  flew  the  boat,  for  the  row- 
ers, fearing  lest  the  silence  might  be 
but  as  the  lull  that  precedes  the 
storm,  had  struck  out  with  even 
greater  energy.     Suddenly  a  wild 


cry  rang  out,  and  far  oyer  hiU  and 
sea — ^the  cry  of  the  woodkems  upon 
discovering  their  loss !  Onward 
flew  the  boat.  A  dark  outline 
near ! — one  of  the  many  islands  of 
Mulroy.  A  dark  outline  to  the 
left! — another  isle.  Lucy's  hopes 
had  risen,  and  it  was  painful 
to  know  that  the  shore  vras  still 
shrouded  in  the  night.  She  bowed 
her  head  in  silent  prayer. 

Suddenly  Rory,  with  a  wild 
"  Hoora !  "  flung  aside  his  oar, 
and  in  a  moment  the  boat  grated 
on  the  strand. 

Sweetly  dawned  the  day — sweet- 
est day  of  Lucy's  life,  for  she  and 
Alaster  were  again  free ! 

In  after  days,  when  the  occur- 
rences we  have  related  had  become 
as  a  dream  of  youth,  and  mellowed 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  when  Iiucy 
Venator  spoke  of  them  to  her 
children,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
for  her  heart  was  full  of  tender 
gratitude  to  her  poor  Oeltic  sisters 
of  the  wilds.  Nor  did  she  or 
Alaster  speak  with  severity  of 
Eogan.  They  knew  how  greatly 
he  had  suffered,  in  common  with 
his  ill-fated  race. 

E.  CuiriNGHAMB. 
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Gbsbce  began  her  literary  history 
bj  importation  of  foreign  letters 
and  alien  lore.  After  Phoenicia 
and  Egypt  had  contributed  their 
stores,  a  long  line  of  priestly  mys- 
tics held  the  keys,  and  the  oracles 
united  the  soul  of  the  seeker  after 
wisdoin  not  only  with  heavenly 
inspiration,  but  with  that  earthly 
learen  of  superstition  which,  when 
in  excess,  becomes  corrosiye  rather 
than  expansiye. 

Great   wars    united    clans,  and 
gave  tribes  a  sense  of  nationality ; 
experience    outside     the     narrow 
homestead  brought  on  hardihood 
and  enterprise.      Colonies     were 
founded,  and  rude  barbaric  indi- 
vidualism, grown  out  of  the  quasi 
bondage  of  the  old  family  govem- 
inent,  learned  to  act  its  part  as  a 
factor  in  extensive  popular  move- 
ments.     Homer  gathers    up  the 
t^raditions  of  a  time  when  barbar- 
isni  and  civilisation  mingled,  when 
P^    polytheistic      superstitions 
went  side  by  side  with  a  not  ignoble 
consciousness  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world.    From  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  trifling  potentates 
of  Olympos,  came  glimpses  of  a 
power  that    saw  and    knew    all 
^^hings,  and  directed  the  aim  of 
ev^ts,  however  apparently  crooked 
^  progress,  to  some  foreseen  goal ; 
Mid,  however  much  Titanic  nature 
forces  or  rebel  elements  might  wax 
turbulent  and  destructive,  a  nod 
of  the  supreme  father  of  gods  and 
|nen  meant  something  altogether 
inwTocable,  and  absolutely  certain 
to  be  fulfilled. 
Within  the  Homeric  university 


of  ballads  are  gathered,  too,  the 
current  ethics,  morals,  and  pro- 
verbial worldly  wisdom  of  the 
age. 

The  interval  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod  is  brief  as  regards  time, 
being  in  that  respect,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  a  century, 
or  thereabouts;  it  is,  however, 
wide  as  regards  character.  And 
yet  amid  the  Homeric  revel  of 
naturalism  there  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  touches  that  strike 
the  peculiar  religious  note  of 
Hesiod.  "On  account  of  their 
pernicious  belly  men  take  on 
grievous  cares,"  we  filnd  it  said  in 
the  Odyssey.  "  It  is  arduous  in- 
deed to  redeem  the  race  and  off- 
spring of  man,"  says  the  Biad.  In 
Hesiod  the  Muses  address  men 
contemptuously  as  mere  slaves  of 
the  belly,  who  are  even  imfitted  to 
have  truth  convened  to  them. 

In  the  ideals  Hesiod  presents,  we 
have  neither  the  rude  warlike 
vigour  of  the  Homeric  pattern,  nor 
the  basking,  fawnlike  carelessness 
of  enjoyment  that  is  wont  to  be 
regaroed  as  the  essential  principle 
of  Greek  life.  Hesiod  is  a  religious 
man,  equallv  painstaking  in  morals 
and  agriculture.  He  may  have 
been  both  farmer  and  priest,  as 
many  monkish  communities  have 
been  in  our  own  England.  It  is 
not  imlikely,  moreover,  that  more 
than  one  hand  is  responsible 
for  the  Hesiodic  poems,  seeing 
how  different  are  the  princi- 
pal works  that  bear  his  name 
—  the  "Theogony,"  or  birth 
legends    of    the    gods,    and    the 
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"  Works  and  Days."  The  former  is 
a  rather  reckless  up-gathering  of 
fables,  by  a  careless  poet  who  is 
apt  to  let  the  exigencies  of  metre 
decide  for  him  questions  of  prece- 
dence, and  makes  his  disposition 
in  a  manner  at  times  resembling 
a  child  arranging  a  garland  of  wild 
flowers.  Through  the  false  dignity 
of  age,  which  niade  them  even  less 
indicative  of  any  original  purport 
or  inner  meaning  than  they  nad 
been  when  their  only  partially 
apprehensive  collector  put  them 
together,  these  fables,  when  sys- 
tematised,  became  exalted  and 
crystallised  into  a  sort  of  doctrinal 
orthodoxy  of  polytheism ;  and  being 
thus  popularly  regarded,  they  in 
course  of  time  constituted  a  stum- 
bling block  to  the  more  enlightened 
religious  mind  of  Greece.  "  Plato 
deprecated  and  Zenophanes  de- 
nounced" them.  They  contain 
noble  beauties,  and  much  theistic 
and  ethical  suggestiveness  ;  but  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to 
accept  them  in  mass  as  containing 
all  things  ''generally  necessary  to 
salvation."  Plato  and  Zenophanes 
no  doubt  represented  the  Broad 
Church  leaders  of  their  time. 

Pythagoras  was  believed  to  have 
led  the  way  in  this  contempt  for  ro- 
mance-making about  the  forces  and 
foibles  of  anthropomorphic  deity. 
Diogenes  Laertius  cites  the  story  of 
anoUier  writer  to  the  effect  that 
when  Pythagoras  descended  to  the 
shades  below,  he  saw  the  soul  of 
Hesiod  bound  to  a  pillar  of  brass, 
and  howling  in  torture,  and  that  of 
Homer  suspended  from  a  tree,  en- 
vironed wit^  serpents,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  assertions  about  the 
gods. 

Very  different  from  the  "  Theo- 
gony  "  is  the  "  Works  and  Days," 
which  contains  commingled  a  verv 
simple  and  real  morality,  a  high 
sense  of  religion,  and  some  small 
superstition. 

Hesiod's  inspiration  is  poetical 


but  not  unspiiitual.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  Muses,  it  is  not  as  of 
abstractions  that  may  fitly  adorn 
verse  ;  it  is  as  of  actual  presences, 
who  are  in  close  relation  with  the 
man  who  will  give  them  heed. 

There  is  poetry  about  the  Muses 
when  they  are  pictured  as  guarding 
the  sacred  mount  of  Helicon,  danc- 
ing nimbly  with  delicate,  dainty 
feet  in  their  choral  ring  around  the 
violet-hued  fount  of  Aganippe,  or 
bathing  their  soft  skins  in  the  de* 
licious  spring  of  Hippocrene  (Steed- 
fount),  which  the  mystic  horse 
Pegasus  was  fabled  to  have  evoked 
by  a  stamp  of  his  magical  hoof. 

There  is  a  spiritual  reality  in  the 
conception  of  the  Muses  when  we 
are  taught  that,  so  soon  as  air's 
deep  mist  shrouds  them,  and  night 
makes  covert,  they  sing  sweet 
sounds  and  draw  nigh  to  earth,  to 
visit  such  mortals  as  are  pure.  In 
earlier  ages  the  heaven-dwellers 
were  deemed  to  have  often  held 
commune  with  men,  and  in  open 
day ;  but  in  the  more  worldly  age 
they  only  came  softly  at  night  to  a 
poetic  soul  or  a  prophet  here  and 
there. 

Hesiod  claimed  to  have  learned 
a  lovely  song,  as  he  fed  his  lambs 
beneath  the  sacred  hill  ;  and  he 
dreamed  that  the  Muses  addressed 
him  with  some  such  myth  as  this : 
''  Shepherds    that    tend    the  field 

folds,  coward  knaves. 
Mere    gluttonous    appetites !    we 

know  to  tell 
Full  many  a  fiction  put  in  truthful 

guise. 
Yet  know,  at  our  good  choice,  to 

lay  down  truth 
In  hidden  forms  of  fable." 

Hesiod  hailed  gladly  the  eloquent 
damsels  of  the  mystic  world,  who 
gave  him  a  wonderful  verdant  rod, 
a  staff  of  luxuriant  laurel,  whose 
leaves  he  might  chew  ;  and  im- 
parted to  him,  by  imbreathing,  the 
gift  of  the  divine  voice,  that  he 
might  sing  of  things  to  be  as  well 
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as  of  things  gone  bj.  These  gifts 
were  the  simple  apparatus  and  the 
faculties  of  the  oracle. 

Certain  of  the  ancient  writers 
ridicaled  Hesiod  for  these  spiritual 
communings ;  and  modem  com- 
mentators write  of  his  gift  of  open- 
ness  to  the  visitants  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  Muses,  such  words 
as  these :  "  Hesiod's  simple  nature 
maj  have  dreamed  these  visions, 
or  have  been  wrought  on  by  fancy, 
the  Muse-haunted  spot,  and  the 
plenteous  laurel,  their  gift."  But 
Hesiod  has  the  belief  of  the  old 
oracular  mystics,  and  unless  every 
form  of  ^th  in  the  contact  of  a 
supernal  world  with  the  borders  of 
our  own  is  pestilent  moonshine, 
liis  laurel  chewing  meant  some 
method  of  dulling  or  quieting  the 
external  senses,  and  his  openness 
to  visions  was  something  more 
than  idle  fancy  acting  on  a  too 
simple  and  credulous  nature.  But 
wluiever  criticism  the  theory  of  in- 
spiration may  meet  with,  the  gift 
ol  poetical  genius,  and  its  power  to 
open  men's  eyes  to  visions  of  life 
that  transcend,  our  world  of  every- 
day, has  never  been  analysed  to  its 
source.  What  a  cruel  mockery,  ex- 
plicable only  on  the  most  pessimis- 
tic theory  possible,  is  this  image- 
forming  faculty,  if  the  images  be 
all  baseless  phantoms  !  The  ima- 
ginative faculty  seizes  upon  the 
fleeting  visions  of  the  seer,  and 
works  them  into  form  with  the 
manifest  object  of  impressing  man 
with  the  faith  that  the  world  he  is 
in  is  not  the  all  in  all,  but  a  region 
traversed  by  pathways  of  light 
that  carry  &int  rays  from  a  more 
wonderful  unseen. 

Granted  that  such  suggestions 
as  these  be  true,  to  the  generality 
of  us  who  dwell  within  an  envelope 
sorely  undiaphanous,  they  never- 
theless seem  difficult  to  catch  hold 
of ;  and  we  have  to  be  thankful  to 
the  poets  who  can  bring  them  nearer 
home  to  our  senses  by  the  aid  of 


pure  art,  and  an  appeal  to  that 
romantic  element  which  still  abides 
deep  down  in  our  nature,  and  per- 
chaiice  is  a  relic  of  some  Eden- 
realm  whence  we  have  strayed. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod  is  not 
ruined  in  its  artistic  attributes  bv 
didacticism,  but  interspersed  with 
it,  and  giving  forth  a  healthful 
mood  or  tone.  "  Poetical  genius" 
in  Hesiod,  says  0.  K.  Muller,  is 
regarded  as  ''a  free  gift  of  the 
Muses,  imparted  to  a  rough  un- 
lettered man,  and  awakening  him 
from  his  brutish  condition  to  a 
better  life.  .  .  .  This  gift  of 
the  Muses  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
diffusion  of  truth." 

In  judging  of  the  theism  of 
Hesiod  we  must,  as  also  in  the  case 
of  Homer,  accept  the  fact  that  the 
many  gods  are  not  Gk)d,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  but  are 
manifestations  or  servants  of  his. 
Some  are  high  daimonic  influences, 
intermediate  beings  forming  a  vast 
hierarchy  of  life  between  ourselves 
and  the  Supreme.  Step  by  step 
does  the  ladder  extend  from  the 
true  wielder  of  fate,  through 
Olympian  deities,  demigods,  muses 
and  heroes,  down  to  man. 

Of  the  Homeric  Zeus  Sir  G.  W. 
Cox  ("Manual  of  Mythology") 
says.  He  "  is  described  in  ways  so 
different  that  we  should  rather  say 
that  there  were  two  gods  called  by 
that  name.  Sometimes  he  is  .repre- 
sented as  partial,  unjust,  fond  of 
rest  and  pleasure,  changeable  in  his 
affections,  and  imfaithful  in  his 
love,  greedy,  sensual,  and  impure. 
But  in  hours  of  real  trouble  and 
grief,  Achilles  and  the  other 
Achaians  pray  to  a  Zeus  who  is 
not  only  irresistible  in  might,  but 
also  just  and  righteous."  "  How," 
the  question  is  asked,  "  is  this  con- 
trast to  be  accounted  for  ?"  "  As 
the  Indian  word  Dyaus  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  a  name  for  the 
One  only  God,  so  it  was  retained 
by  the  Greeks  and  other  kindred 
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peoples  to  express  all  that  they  felt 
towards  Gk>d.  But,  as  the  word 
also  meant  the  visible  sky,  with  its 
clouds  and  vapours,  some  of  the 
phrases  which  described  its  changes 
came,  .when  their  meaning  was  for- 
gotten, to  denote  vile  or  shameful 
actions.  Thus  the  earth  had  been 
spoken  of  as  the  bride  of  the  sky, 
and  the  sky  was  said  to  overshadow 
the  earth  with  his  love  in  every 
land ;  and  all  this,  when  applied  to 
a  deity  with  human  form  and 
passions,  grew  up  into  strange 
stories  of  lawless  licence."  "  Whfle 
in  Hesiod,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"the  descent  of  the  gods,  their 
earthly  loves,  and  their  gross 
actions  are  brought  out  even  more 
prominently,  yet  the  poet  can  turn 
sharply  away  from  all  such  things 
to  the  thought  of  that  pure  and 
holy  Zeus  who  looks  down  from 
heaven  to  see  if  men  will  do  justice 
and  seek  after  God."  "  How,"  he 
asks,  ''  was  this  contrast  felt  by 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  a  still 
later  age  ?  By  some  the  thought 
that  the  gods  must  be  good  was 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
disbelieving  all  stories  to  their  dis- 
credit ;  by  others  these  tales  were 
considered  to  disprove  their 
divinity,  as  Euripides  said — "If 
the  gods  do  aught  unseemly,  then 
they  are  not  gods  at  all."  But 
others  rested  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  Zeus  was  a  mere 
name  by  which  they  might  speak 
of  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
'and  have  our  being;  but  which  is 
utterly  unable  to  express,  as  our 
mind  is  to  conceive,  His  infinite 
perfection." 

From  Hesiod  may  be  drawn 
instances  of  exceedingly  diverse 
conceptions  of  Zeus  and  of  deity. 
We  have  the  naturalistic  use  of 
the  name,  showing  the  Sanskrit 
Dyaus,  the  firmament,  still  to  linger 
in  it.  In  early  spring,  "let  Zeus 
rain  three  days,  and  not  cease,  in 
measure    neither    exceeding    nor 


falling  short  of  the  depth  of  the 
hoof -print  of  your  ox,"  and  a  late 
sower  may  reap  a  plenteous  harvest 
In  winter,  "  haul  ashore  j<mr  ship, 
and  cover  it  thick  with  stones  on 
every  side,  to  keep  off  the  violence 
of  wet-blowing  winds  .... 
that  the  rain  of  Zeus  may  not 
rot  it." 

In  the  following,  Zeus  represents 
a  partaker  in  elemental  strife,  Uie 
mightiest  factor  in  a  veir  material- 
istic chaos.  We  roughly  trans- 
late: 

"  No  longer  then  did  Zeus 
Hold  down  his  power,  but  instant 

in  his  soul 
There  grew  dilated  force,  and  put- 
ting out 
His  fullest  strength,  he  then  step- 
ped forth,  from  heaven 
And  from  Olympos  lightning  cease- 
lessly : 
Forth  from   his  sturdy  hand  the 

bolts  outflow 
Thick    with    thimder    and    flash, 

making  a  whirl 
Of  sacred  flame,  scarce  space  be- 
tween their  showers. 
On  every  side  life-giving  earth  on 

fire 
Put  forth  a  roaring,  while  there 

crackled  round 
Huge  forests  with  the  flame.    All 

land  did  boil. 
And  Ocean's  streams,  yea  and  the 

desert  sea. 
Eound    and    around    the  Titans, 

earthly  bom. 
Hot  vapour  circled,  the  incessant 

blaze 
Streamed  up  to  swathe  the  atmo- 
sphere divine. 
Whilst  flashing  sheen  of  bolt  and 

lightning's  flame 
Blasted  their  eyes  in  spite  of  all 

their  power. 
The  preternatural  burning  fixed  its 

hold 
On  Chaos'  depths,  and  to  the  eye 

and  ear. 
So  far  as  sense  could    grasp,  it 
suchwise  seemed 
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As  if  the  earth  and  firmament  so 

wide 
Met  hnrtling  in  mid  air,  for  such  a 

crash 
llGght  only  come  of  rained  nether 

earth 
Borne     down     beneath    wrecked 
heaven's  supremacy." 
In  the  following  passage  we  have 
Zens  as  a  power  triumphing  by  his 
immortal  ^Mmlty  oyer  his  father 
ChrottOB  (Time),  and  claiming  fealty 
from  the   elements   his    servants. 
The  notion  of  a  divine  rule  and 
order  superior  to  aught  else,  and 
reducing  ail  else  to  an  obedient 
harmony,   is    here    foreshadowed. 
We  follow  here  Elton's  version : 
"  Swift  throve  the  monarch-infant, 

and  his  limbs 
Teemed  with  heroic  vigour;   and 

witili  lapse 
Of  years,  b^  Earth's  all-subtle  pru- 
dence foiled, 
Huge  Saturn,  versed  in  many  a 

wile,  released 
Sis  offspring,  by  the  might  and 

arte  of  Zeus 
Vanquished.     He  first  the  stone, 

the  last  devoured, 
Disgor^d:    this  Zeus  in  Pythos 

ajl-divine 
On  earth's  broad  surface  fixed,  in 

the  deep  cleft 
Of  high  Parnassus,  to  succeeding 

timee 
A  monument,  and  miracle  to  man. 
The  brethren  of  his  father,  too,  he 

loosed 
From  their  oppressive  bonds  ;  the 

sons  of  Heaven 
Whom  Heaven,  their  sire,  had  in 

Us  phrenzy  bound. 
Thej  the  good  deed  in  grateful 

memory  bore, 
And  gave  the  thunder,  and  the 

burning  bolt. 
And  lightning,  which  vast  Earth 

had  heretofore 
Hid  in  her  central  caves ;  in  these 

confides 
^e  God,  and  reigns  o'er  deities 
and  men." 


Then,  again,  we  find  the  per- 
sonal Zeus  the  member  of  a  poly- 
theon,  generally  outwitting  the 
rest,  and  ruling  by  a  very  anthro- 
pomorphic superiority. 

When  gods  and  mortals  wore 
contending,  Prometheus  laid  a  trap 
for  Zeus  by  asking  him  to  choose 
between  two  divisions  of  a  slain  ox. 
On  the  one  hand  was  good  flesh 
covered  up  by  offal,  on  the  other 
the  bones  subtly  disposed  beneath 
white  fat.  Zeus  reproached  Pro- 
metheus for  the  unfairness  of  the 
division,  but  is  bidden  to  choose 
whichever  portion  the  better  suits 
his  inclination : 
*'  Musing  deceit  he  spake ;  nor  did 

Zeus  fail. 
Of  counsel  incorruptible,  the  fraud 
To  know  and  grasp ;  and  in  his 

inmost  thought 
Much  evil  he  foredoomed  to  mortal 

man 
Which  time  should  bring  to  pass. 

With  both  his  hands 
The  white  fat  he  upraised  from 

earth,  and  wrath 
Possessed  him ;  yea,  his  very  soul 

was  wroth. 
When  laid  with  cunning  artifice  he 

saw 
The  whitening  bones.   Thenceforth 

the  tribes  of  earth 
Consume  the  whitening  bones,  when 

the  smoke  climbs 
Wreathed    from    their    fragrant 

altars.     Then  again 
Cloud-gatherer  Zeus  with  indigna- 
tion spake : 
'  Son    of    lapetus,    most    deeply 

versed 
In    counsels,  dost  thou  then  re- 
member yet 
Thy  arts  delusive ?'     So  to  wrath 

incensed. 
Spake  he  of  wisdom  incorruptible ; 
And  still  the  fraud  remembering, 

from  that  hour 
The  strength  of  unexhausted  fire 

denied 
To  all  Earth's  denizens.    But  none 

the  less 
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Benevolent  Prometheus  baffled  him ; 
The  far-seen  splendour,  in  a  hollow 

reed 
He  stole,  of  quenchless  flame.    But 

thereupon 
Resentment  stung  the  Thunderer's 

inmost  soul; 
And   his  heart  chafed    in  anger, 

when  he  saw 
The  fire  far-gleaming  in  the  midBt 

of  men. 
Swift,  for  that  flame,  devised  he 

ill  to  man." 

Finally,  we  may  turn  to  a  picture 
of  a  Zeus  who  has  justice  for  a 
daughter,    and    is    the    watchful 
father  of  all  men  : 
**Ye    judging  kings,  ponder    for 

your  own  selves 
This  Nemesis,  for  close  at  hand 

within 
Men's  borders  are  immortals  who 

declare 
How  many  one  another  waste  and 

grind 
By  crooked  laws,  aloof  from  all 

regard 
To    the    god's    retribution.     For 

there  dwell 
On  many-nurturing  earth  ten  thou- 
sand told 
Thrice    over    of    immortals    Zeus 

ordained 
i'or  watchful  guardians  over  mortal 

men. 
These,  be  ye  sure,  maintain  within 

their  charge 
Both  upright  judgments  and  in- 
jurious deeds, 
As  clad   in  air  they  walk  earth 

every  way. 
Tea  more,  there  is    the    maiden 

Justice,  sprung 
From    Zeus    himself,    noble    and 

reverend  held 
Before  the  gods  who  in  Olympos 

dwell. 
Whenever  any  wight  brings  wrong 

on  her 
By     crookt     disparagement,     she 

takes  her  seat 
Forthwith    by    father    Zeus,    old 

Chronos'  son, 


And  cries  out  on  the  impious  mind 

of  men, 
So  that  the  people's  body  may  atone 
For  kings'  infatuate  deeds,  who  by 

their  schemes 
Pernicious    twist    the    judgments 

from  their  path 
By  crookt  forthteUings.   O  ye  kings 

of  law. 
Guard  ye   against    these    things, 

make  straight  and  fair 
What  words  your  mouth  delivers, 

hungry  maw, 
For  bribes ;  and  out  of  sight  put 

judgments  warped. 
He    harms     himself    who     plans 

another's  harm, 
And  evil  counsel  serves  its  author 

worst. 
The  eye  of  Zeus  that  sees  all  and 

perceives, 
Yea  now,  an  if  he  will,  these  things 

regards. 
Nor  him  escapes  the  nature  of  this 

justice, 
Whatever    kind     a     city's    walls 

inclose." 

The  proverb  in  the  above,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  truth,  "Thiey 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  l>y 
sword,"  is  repeated  in  another 
form  as,  "  If  you  have  spoken  ill, 
haply  you  will  yourself  hear 
worse." 

The  most  valuable  part  of 
Hesiod,  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  lies  in  those  deeper  words 
of  his  where  he  manifests  a  mono- 
theistic tendency,  and  in  the 
ethical  sentences  which  he  inter- 
sperses through  his  works,  and 
especially  enshrines  in  the  "  Works 
and  Days." 

The  following  might  be  found 
under    the    name    of    a    Hebrew 
prophet : 
"With  ease  he  maketh  strong,  with 

equal  ease 
The  strong  abaseth ;  the  illustrious 
He  minisheth,   and  him    that  is 

obscure 
He  raiseth  up ;  yea,  too,  doth  Zeus, 

who  wields 
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ELigh  thunders  and  in  mansions 

dwells  aboTe, 
Make  straight  the  crookt  with  ease, 

and  blast  the  proud. 
Hear  and    behold  and  heed,  and 

righteously 
Make  straight  the  way  of  oracles 

of  God." 

Here  again  is    the  old  honest 
faith,  that   our  hearts  so  deeply 
ding  to,  our  lives  so  oft  ignore : 
"  *!&  plainly  in  thy  power  to  make 

thy  choice 
Of  evil,  yea  abimdantly,  with  ease  ; 
For  smooth    the  way,  and  lying 

close  at  hand. 
Bat  virtue's    road  the    deathless 

^ods  did  set 
With  toilsome  sweat  for  entrance ; 

long  and  steep 
And  rugged  at  the  outset  is  the 

track 
That  leads  thereto,  but  when  the 

peak  is  gained 
*TiB  thence  of  ease,  however  harsh 

before." 

Of  this  passage  Cicero  said, "  Our 
dear  Lepta  must  learn  Hesiod,  and 
have  by  heart  *The  gods  have 
placed  at  virtue's  threshold  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.' " 

The  following  comparison  of  the 
original  and  earnest  thinker,  the 
conventionally  good,  and  the 
utterly  careless,  is  of  high  interest, 
and  evidences  an  advanced  state 
of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment: 
"Best  everyway  is  he,  who  brings 

his  mind 
To  bear  on  all  things  for  himself , 

and  broods 
On  what  were  best  for  after  and 

the  end ; 
While  he  is  good,  who  yields  to 

good  advice ; 
But  when  a  man  thinks  neither  for 

himself. 
Nor  takes  into  his  heart  another's 

word, 
Far  else  it  is,  a  worthless  fellow 

he." 

The  lesson  given  in  the  following 


is  one  that  the  world  is  taught  by 

calamity  over  and  over  again : 

"  Both  gods  and  men  are  rightly 

wroth  with  him 
Who  lives  a  sluggard's  life,  like 

stingless  drones 
Whose  temper  is  to  lazily  consume 
The  meat  the  bees'  toil  wins ;  thy 

pleasure  be 
To  set  in  order  works  of  seemli- 

ness. 
To  fill  thy  bams  with  seasonable 

store. 
Through  work,  men  gain  increase 

of  flocks  and  wealth  ; 
Toil    thou,  thou  shalt  be    dearer 

thus  by  far 
To    deathless    ones,  yea,  and    to 

mortals  too. 
For  sluggards  meet  with  an  exceed- 
ing hate. 
WorK  is  disgrace  no  whit,  'tis  idle- 
ness 
That  is  reproach.  .  .  An  evil  kind 

of  shame 
Attends    the    needy  man — shame 

which  is  found 
To  be  great  aid  or  injury  to  men. 
Shame  verily  haimts  wretchedness, 

but  near 
Prosperity  dwells  confidence.    But 

mark. 
Goods  must  not  be  to  evil  rapine 

owed. 
But  such  as  the  gods  give  are  far 

the  best. 
If  with  his  very  hands,  by  violence. 
One  shall  have  seized  great  wealth, 

or  by  his  tongue 
Shall  have  made   prize  of  it,  as 

happens  oft. 
So  soon  as  gain  beguiles  the  mind 

of  men. 
And  shamelessness  comes  suddenly 

on  shame. 
Then  easily  the  gods  make  him 

obscure ; 
Unto  that  man  his  house  is  brought 

to  nought. 
And  no  long  time  his  wealth  his 

comrade  bides." 

Hesiod  does  not  rise,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  following,  to  Christi- 
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anity;  or  rather,  lest  we  wrong 
him,  and  to  speak  more  exactly, 
he  does  not  reach  the  level  of  the 
teachings  and  life  that  formed 
the  original  basis  of  what  was 
afterwards  tnmed  into  conven- 
tional Christianity : 
**  Invite  the  man  that  loves  thee  to 

a  feast. 
Thine    enemy  leave  alone;  espe- 
cially 
Ask  to  thy  board  the    man  that 

dwells  near  by. 
For  at  thy  house  if  any  trouble 

hap, 
Neighbours  stay  not  to  gird,  but 

come  forthwith, 
While  kinsfolk    might  delay  for 

travelling  gear." 

This  is  simple  and  not  unwhole- 
some worldly  wisdom,  and  takes  us 
into  a  careful  countiy  life,  where 
no  imperial  centralisation  over- 
shadowed the  self  -  protecting 
villagers. 

A  curious  custom  is  shown, 
which  was  also  common  among  the 
Hebrews,  that  of  a  feast  to  which 
each  guest  brought  his  own  quota 
of  provision  :  "  Be  not  imcourteous 
in  a  feast  of  many  guests,  where 
the  arrangement  is  oi  a  contribu- 
tion from  all ;  for  the  pleasure 
then  is  ^eatest,  the  expense  least." 
The  observation  marks  an  early 
time  very  different  from  the  pro- 
fuse modem  style,  which  must  add 
a  spare  set  of  best  rooms  to  a  house 
to  be  ready  for  guests,  and  holds 
in  readiness  ever  a  more  than 
common  provision  of  food  and 
apparatus  for  them.  The  Homeric 
visitor  not  seldom  slept,  covered 
by  some  wild  beast's  skin,  in  the 
I)orch.  In  Hesiod's  day  there  was 
no  doubt  great  pleasure  in  the 
feast,  when  all  were  free  and  equal 
contributors,  and  no  host  or  hostess 
was  kept  anxious  by  responsibility 
for  the  whole.  We  seem  to  have 
done  with  primitive  style,  and  with 
its  rudeness  to  have  lost  perhaps 
some  of  its  gaiety. 


Again  we  find  the  note  struck 
that  reminds  us  inversely  of  tlie 
Sermon  on  the  Mount : 
''Love  him   that  loves  thee,  draw 

thou  nigh  to  him 
That  draweth  nigh  to  thee ;  to  him 

that  gives 
Give  thou  ;   to  him  that  gives  not 

give  not  thou. 
To  givers  some  give,  to  withholders 

none." 

In    the    following  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  high  morals  with  worldly 
wisdom: 
**  Measure  right  well  in  borrowing 

from  neighbour. 
And  duly  pay  him  back  on  the  same 

scale, 
Or  better,  if  thou  canst,  so  if  in 

want 
In  future  days  thou  mayest  find  in 

him 
One  to  depend  on.    Gain  thou  not 

base  gains. 
Gains  that  are  base  are  eqiial  to  a 

loss." 

Though  Hesiod's  simple  morality 
and  religion  speaks  for  itself  in  its 
evidently  genuine  character;  yet 
we  must  allow  for  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  prejudice  in  him,  which 
prevents  his  being,  like  Homer,  a 
gleaming  mirror  of  the  notions  of 
Cfe  of  his  time.  Hesiod  appears 
to  have  been  wronged  by  a  brother, 
and  by  means  of  the  bribery  of  the 
judges  who  tried  the  cause. 
Though  he  afterwards  befriended 
this  brother  when  he  came  to  >iiTn 
in  want,  yet  we  see  a  slight  tinge 
of  gray,  scarcely  deep  enough  to 
be  called  morbidness  or  pessimism, 
overshadowing  his  reflections.  By 
K.  0.  Muller  he  is  thus  com- 
pared with  Homer :  In  Hesiod 
"we  miss  the  powerful  sway  of 
a  youthful  fancy,  which  in  every 
part  of  the  poems  of  Homer 
sheds  an  expression  of  bright  and 
inexhaustible  enjoyment,  which 
lights  up  the  sublime  images  of  a 
heroic  age,  and  moulds  them  into 
forms  of  surpassing  beauty.     The 
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abandonment  of  the  thoughts,witli 
heartfelt  joy  and  satis&ction,  to  a 
flow  of  poetical  images,  such  as 
came  crowding  on  the  mind  of 
Homer — ^how  d^erent  is  this  from 
the  manner  of  Hesiod !  His  poetry 
appears  to  straggle,  to  emerge  out 
of  the  narrow  boimds  of  common 
life,  which  he  strives  to  ennoble 
jwid  to  render  more  endurable.  Re- 
garding with  a  melancholy  feeling 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  corruption  of  a  social  condition 
which  has  destroyed  all  serene  en- 
joyment, the  poet  seeks  either  to 
disseminate  Imowledge  by  which 
life  can  be  improved,  or  to  diffuse 
certain  religious  notions  as  to  the 
influence  of  a  superior  destiny, 
which  may  tend  to  produce  a 
patient  resignation  to  its  inevitable 
evils.  At  one  time  he  gives  us 
lessons  of  civil  and  domestic  wis- 
dom, whereby  order  may  be  restored 
to  a  disturbed  commonwealth  or  an 
ill.  regulated  household;  at  another, 
he  seeks  to  reduce  the  bewildering 
and  endless  variety  of  stories  about 
the  gods  to  a  connected  system,  in 
which  each  deity  has  his  appointed 
place.  Then  again  the  poet  of  this 
iBchool  seeks  to  distribute  the  heroic 
legends  into  large  masses,  and,  by 
finding  certain  links  which  bind 
them  all  together,  to  make  them 
more  clear  and  comprehensive." 

In  the  cosmogony  of  Hesiod, 
which,  where  the  inclination  is 
towards  pantheism,  is  the  true 
theology,  there  is  occasional  sug- 
gestiveness,  but  more  confusion. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  badly  ar- 
Tanged,  as  if  incorrectly  handed 
down  from  some  earlier  original. 

The  Hesiodic  conception  of  life 
rtrongly  recalls  alike  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Parsi  sacred  writings. 
There  is  a  notion  of  a  lower  or 
fallen  state,  and  of  a  pre-ezistent 
and  superior  condition.  There  are 
golden  and  silver  ages  of  inno- 
cence, the  origin  of  which,  with 
"Uiat  of  other  legends  of  Eden  or 


Elysium,  we  may  take  the  hint 
from  the  Kabbis  of  tracing  to 
reminiscences  of  seers  of  a  pre- 
corporeal  or  spiritual  state,  or  to 
conditions  of  "  open  vision"  affect- 
ing the  present  existence  with  some 
glimmering  consciousness  of  that 
higher  plane  which  is  to  most  men 
as  a  far-away  dream. 

The  beings  representing  life  of 
the  order  described  as  the  G-olden 
Age  die  easily,  as  those  would  to 
whom  death  was  only  a  passage 
from  one  state  to  another.  As 
Hesiod  most  suggestively  expresses 
it,  "  they  used  to  die  as  if  subdued 
bv  sleep."  And  after  they  had 
pleasanuy  passed  away  from  earth, 
in  the  manner,  as  expressed  by  a 
modem  poet,  of  one 

"  Who  sinks  to  rest 
Like  a  tired  child  upon  his  nurse's 

breast," 
they  dwelt  near  it  — "  kindly 
haunting  earth,  spiritual  guardians 
of  mortal  men  .  .  .  wrapping 
themselves  in  air,"  with  the  longly 
functions  of  watching  over  justice 
and  conferring  wealth  and  honour 
upon  men. 

While  on  earth  they  had  lived  as 
gods,  with  a  life  voia  of  care  and 
free  from  labours  and  troubles. 
AU  blessings  were  theirs,  and  the 
land  yielded  up  its  fruits  spontane- 
ously for  them  to  gather  m  quiet- 
ness. They  did  not  give  way  to 
quarrels  and  competitive  strife,  6bs 
is  the  way  of  mankind ;  all  bless- 
ings were  theirs ;  they  were  in 
harmony  with  the  gods.  A  later 
poet  saw  the  golden  age  as  a  time 

"  When  every  brute 
Had  voice  articulate,  in  speech  was 

skilled, 
And  the  mid-forests  with  its  synods 

fiUed. 
The  tongues  of  rock  and  pine  leaf 

then  were  free ; 
To  ship  and  sailor  then  would  sp^ak 

the  sea ; 
Sparrows     with    farmers      would 

shrewd  talk  maintain ; 
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Earth  gave  all  fruits,  nor  asked  for 

toil  again. 
Mortals  and  gods  were  wont  to  mix 

as  friends." 

The  picture  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  prophet's  vision  of  a  future 
when 
"  The  woK   shall    dwell  with  the 

lamb, 
And  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 

the  kid ; 
And  the  odf   and  the  young  lion 

and  the  f atling  together ; 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall 

feed ; 
Their  young  ones  shall   lie  down 

together ; 
And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like 

the  ox. 
The  sucking  child  also  shall  play 

on  the  hole  of  the  asp. 
And  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his 

hand  on  the  viper's  den. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in 

all  my  holy  mountain : 
For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 

knowledge  of  Jehovah, 
As  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

We  must  not  despise  these  seem- 
ingly so  illusive  dreams  of  a  har- 
mony of  man  with  deity,  and  of 
the  consequent  pacification  of  sub- 
ordinate nature;  they  imply  an 
aspiration  in  man  which  is  at  pre- 
sent unrealised,  and,  implying  that, 
imply  also  an  actual  faculty,  how- 
ever rudimentary  or  obscured. 

By  a  weaklier  race  those  of  the 
golden  age  are  succeeded.  The  link 
between  earth  and  heaven  would 
seem  to  have  become  precarious,  and 
the  mortals  of  the  silver  age,  while 
they  have  lost  the  secret  of  spiritual 
strength,  yet  have  not  learned  the 
rude  strength  and  vigour  of  a  lower 
earth  life,  dissociated  from  the 
angelic  worlds.  They  are  poor 
weak  creatures,  of  a  prolonged  in- 
fancy and  a  brief  imprudent  man- 


hood, and  the  earth  meetly  hidea 
them,  to  become  the  "  blessed 
mortals  "  of  the  under  world. 

The  third  and  brazen  race  suits 
the  earth  right  well ;  they  have  no 
troubling  dreams.  They  do  not 
eat  wheaten  food  only,  but  have 
turned  to  flesh  also.*  They  are  a 
sturdy  set,  but,  earth-bom,  they 
fight  with  one  another,  and,  sub- 
dued by  one  another's  hands,  pasa 
out  of  the  bright  sunshine  into  a 
squalid,  chilling,  inglorious  Hades. 

Then  succeeds  upon  earth  a  hero- 
race,  half  divine ;  but  they  perish 
in  great  wars ;  yet  are  they  given 
life  and  settlements  in  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest,  apart  from  men,  and  yet 
not  with  the  true  immortals.  Then 
Hesiod  bemoans  himself  that  he 
had  not  at  least  died  among  these^ 
or  been  bom  in  the  remote  after- 
ward, instead  of  mingling  with  the 
race  of  iron,  which,  with  a  touch, 
of  personal  experience,  he  says  will 
never  cease  from  toil  and  wretched- 
ness, albeit  some  good  shall  be 
mingled  with  their  ills.  These  are 
men  such  as  history  tells  of,  and 
their  perversities,  which  are  so 
many,  there  is  no  need  to  recount, 
for  we  know  the  men  of  this  age 
not  by  hearsay  only. 

The  theogony  of  Hesiod,  sa^s 
Paley,  "might  seem  to  contain 
traces  of  what  appear  to  be  primi- 
tive and  nearly  universal  traditions 
of  the  human  family ;  obscure 
reminiscences  relating  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  to  ancient 
races  which  had  long  passed  away, 
and  generally  to  a  state  of  man- 
kind higher,  more  godlike,  more 
exempt  &om  sin  and  toil,  such  as 
we  are  used  to  contemplate  man 
when  first  placed  on  the  earth,  as 
represented  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
coimts."  The  opposition  given  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  theogony  of 
the  Greeks  was  derived  from  either 


*  This  notion  of  a  progrresa  towards  eartUinesB,  marked  by  increasing  grossness  o£ 
food,  is  more  fully  manifested  in  the  Parsi  Soriptnres. 
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the  Persians  or  the  Indians,  or 
from  Egypt,  is  also  referred  to, 
whOe  it  is  urged  that  it  was  ''  an 
Hellenic  deTelopment  of  the  same 
OQBimon  traditions:  traditions  so 
immensely  ancient,  that  all  traces 
of  anything  like  a  history  of  them 
had  long  before  Hesiod's  time 
been  utterly  and  irretrieTably  lost. 
The  coincidences  between  the 
eariiest  known  traditions  of  man- 
kind and  the  Mosaic  writings 
are  much  too  numerous  and  impor- 
tant to  be  purely  accidental,  and 
nrach  too  widely  dispersed  to  have 
been  borrowed  solely  from  that 
source."  This  was  written  in  1860, 
and  since  that  time  the  great  dis- 
ooTeries  of  ancient  records  have 
placed  beyond  doubt  the  inference 
that  Greek  and  Hebrew  religious 
traditions  alike  are  in  great  part 
fragments  of  the  lore  of  an  earlier 
epoch. 

Beligious  aspirations  are  not  cha- 
racteristics of  man  that  only  de- 
Telop  themselyes  as  he  is  slowly 


emerging  from  an  animal  to  an  in- 
tellectual state  ;  they  have  charac- 
terised the  hero  men  of  every  age 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  There 
are  cases  no  doubt  of  arrested 
development ;  degraded  races  may 
be  found,  perhaps  even  spheres 
of  humanity  representing  in  some 
sort  an  infantine  growth ;  but, 
so  far  as  the  remotest  whisper 
of  history  makes  itself  heard, 
there  has  ever  been  a  bearer 
of  the  divine  torch  in  the  world* 
Indeed,  from  what  records  tell  us, 
it  is  plain  that  five  to  ten  thousand 
years  ago  there  were  men  living  on 
earth  of  a  spiritual  and  mental 
altitude  equal  to  our  own.  And  as 
there  are  at  the  present  day  races 
of  men  as  low  as  any  of  which  we 
can  form  a  conception,  there  is  a 
certain  reason  in  the  inference  that, 
if  traces  of  very  low  races  be  found 
in  the  remotest  past  to  which  we 
can  reach,  there  may  concurrently 
have  existed  also  groups  occupying 
a  higher  plane* 


{To  he  eontvMked,) 
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SPIRIT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Trinity  College^  CAMBBiDaE. 

Dec.  20, 1878. 

The  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanism,  with  characteristic  energy,  has 
brought  into  being  a  workshop  fitted  up  with  lathes  and  other  requisites 
for  practical  instruction.  During  the  past  term  not  more,  I  believe,  than 
eight  or  ten  students  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus 
offered;  but  probably  those  advantages  will  before  long  be  so  much 
appreciated  that  the  present  arrangements  will  be  felt  to  be  too  limited 
in  scope.  Professor  Stuart  must  have  been  gratified  by  the  general 
interest  expressed  with^  regard  to  the  workshop. 

He  must  have  been  more  than  gratified  by  certain  good  news  which  has 
reached  us  from  Oxford.  It  appears  that  that  University  has  now 
definitely  committed  herself  to  a  Local  Lecture  movement,  and  that  three 
towns  have  already  received  lecturers.  A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  most  concerned  in  the  organisation  of  the  Orford  Lectures 
made  a  circular  tour  of  the  places  in  which  our  lectures  are  going  on,  and 
was  much  impressed  by  the  many  and  great  things  Cambridge  was  able 
to  show  him. 

We  may  hope  that  men  of  science  will  use  no  more  hard  words. of  the 
leaders  of  classical  culture.  Side  by  side  with  the  names  of  Huxley,  of 
Darwin,  and  of  Tyndall,  in  a  petition  just  presented  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  and  the  Council  against  the  obligatory  examination  in  Greek 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  candidates  for  Honours,  figure  the  names  of  the 
head-masters  of  most  of  the  chief  public  schools,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  of  Professor  Wilkins  (of  Owen's 
College,  Manchester),  and,  above  all,  of  thee,  O  Brutus,  R.  C.  Jebb.  I 
am  reluctant  to  admit  that  this  petition  seems  to  find  favour  in  the 
highest  quarters  here.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  benign  com- 
placency eminent  classical  scholars  have  heard  of  the  blow  aimed  at  a 
study  which  one  might  have  expected  they  would  be  the  first  to  declare 
to  be  almost  indispensable  to  a  liberal  education.  I  trust  that  upon 
second  thoughts  all  this  complacency  will  be  changed  into  "  sseva 
indignatio."  Surely  a  system  of  examination  ought  not  to  fall  merely 
on  the  charge  that  it  involves  cramming  on  the  part  of  a  large  propor- 
tion, or  even  of  the  majority,  of  the  examinees.  An  argument  based 
upon  such  a  charge  proves  too  much,  and  an  argument  against  obliga- 
tory Greek  thrown  into  a  syllogistic  form,  with  "  cramming "  for  flie 
middle  term,  is  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  ambiguous  middle ;  for  who 
shall  fix  with  precision  the  connotation  of  such  a  word  as  ''  cramming"? 
But,  leaving  considerations  of  mere  formal  logic,  is  it  not  of  the  highest 
importance  that  all  scholars  should  have  some,  however  slight,  insight 
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into  the  mind  and  history  of  a  people  bj  which  the  mind  and  history 
of  the  whole  Eurox>ean  world  have  been  yitallj  affected?  Let  those 
who  heard  the  burning  words  of  the  Bede  lecturer  in  1875  (Sir  Henry 
Maine)  recall  them.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  reading  of 
a  single  work  of  a  Greek  author  is  attended  by  a  widening  of  the  mental 
range,  which  cannot  be  insignificant. 

Tneie  are  some  institutions  which  to  a  superficial  obserrer  look 
ridiculous,  but  which  upon  closer  inspection  prove  to  be  very  valuable. 
ISiis  seems  to  be  eminently  true  of  the  system  of  keeping  terms  for  the 
Bar  by  eating  dinners  in  the  halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

A  syndicate  appointed  some  time  as^o  by  this  University  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  to  confer  with  the  Bendders,  has  been  unable  to  see  in  it 
anything  but  the  absurdity  existing  on  the  surface,  and  an  interruption 
to  study.  "  This  is  the  prejudication  we  would  resist."  After  Paley's 
fuhion,  it  shall  be  contended  that  ''a  want  of  argumentative  justice"  is  to 
he  remarked  in  the  reasonings  of  the  members  of  the  Syndicate,  and 
tiiat  they  take  no  notice  of  "  circumstances  of  extenuation."  They  can 
hardly  have  troubled  themselves  to  try  to  look  at  things  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Benchers ;  they  have  not  considered  tke  nature  of  the 
profession  of  the  Bar.  The  constitution  of  that  profession  must  be 
radically  altered  if  the  eating  of  dinners  is  to  cease  to  play  its  present 
prominent  part  in  the  student's  course.  That  constitution  now  is,  as  is 
well  known,  quite  unique.  Custom,  etiquette,  ^6os,  are  the  very  life  of 
the  profession,  and  the  great  haUs  of  the  four  Inns  may  be  said  to  be  its 
nervous  centres.  Hitherto  those  halls  have  ever  been  filled  by  a  con- 
lanuous  stream  of  young  University  men,  by  whom  their  character  and 
tone  have  been  maintained,  ^d  the  men  themselves,  and  the 
Universities  (who  can  doubt  it  P)  have  derived  much  benefit :  the  men, 
who  have  been  brought  there  into  a  society  so  varied  and  in  many 
respects  so  brilliant ;  the  Universities,  which  have  been  by  the  present 
system  intimately  associated  with  interests  beyond  their  own  immediate 
horizon. 


Trinity  Collbgb,  Dublin. 

Dec.  28, 1878. 

The  term  which  has  just  closed  has  not  bqen  a  very  eventful  one.  Its 
most  important  item  of  intelligence  is,  that  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  is  to  be 
licensed  to  practice  the  civil  and  canon  law,  because  he  was  a  popular 
Governor  of  Canada  and  is  a  rising  statesman ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bosse 
is  to  receive  a  like  academic  distinction,  because  he  has  trodden  in  the 
footsteps  of  an  illustrious  father  and  has  won  renown  as  a  man  of 
science.  These  IiL.D.  degrees  are  a  wonderful  institution,  almost  as 
wonderful  as  the  freedom  of  a  London  company.  If  General  Browne 
could  catch  Ameer  Shore  Ali  and  bring  him  to  these  islands,  the  General 
would  probably  be  co-opted  into  the  Fishmongers — ^unless  the  Spectacle 
makers  insisted  on  precedence — and  Ameer  Shore  Ali  would  most 
assuredly  be  made  an  honorary  LL.D.  of  Dublin!  By  the  way,  one 
of  the  small  events  of  the  term  was  a  passage  of  arms  between  our 
Professor  of   Persian,  Meer  Aulad  Ali,  and  an  anonymous  writer  in 
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Saunders^  Irish  Daily  Netos,  concerning  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Peshawwr,  The  anonymous  writer  asserted  that  it  was  a  local  Pushtoo 
word,  derived  from  the  proper  name  of  a  man  whom  tradition  identified 
with  Porus,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
Professor  insisted  that  it  was  a  pure  Persian  word,  peah-anmr  meaning 
advanced  post.  The  anonymous  contributor  retorted  that  there  is  a 
village  near  Dublin  called  Stillorgan,  and  its  name  has  very  much  the 
air  of  being  derived  from  Still  and  Organ,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  is  a  corruption  of  Irish  words  signifying  the 
house  of  Saint  La/wrence.  In  like  manner  Peshawar  is  very  like  the 
Persian  phrase  pesh-avmr,  but  these  words  do  not  mean  advanced  past, 
and  until  the  present  century  Peshawur  never  was  the  advanced  post  of 
any  power,  and  its  own  people  say  that  its  name  is  not  Persian,  and 
does  contain  an  allusion  to  King  Porus.  Thus  argued  the  anonymous 
contributor  of  Sawnders ;  but  he  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  clinched 
the  argument  by  pointing  out  that  a  professor  of  Persian  has  no  more 
claim,  od  such,  to  know  Pushtoo  than  a  professor  of  French  to  know 
Basque.  He  may  know  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  he  will  not  know  it 
merely  because  he  knows  the  other  language. 

We  are  told  by  some  journals  that  profess  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Cabinet  that  the  Irish  XJniversity  question  is  to  be  solved  at  last,  on 
the  same  principles  on  which  the  Intermediate  Education  question  was 
solved.  There  is  to  be  a  central  Examining  Board,  and  there  are  to  be 
"  fellowships,  bursaries,  and  exhibitions,"  for  deserving  scholars  wherever 
they  may  come  from.  One  rather  weak  point  about  this  scheme  is  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  Intermediate  Education  question  has 
been  satisfactorily  solved.  Every  one,  it  is  true,  says  that  the  Act  is  a 
satisfactory  one  ;  but,  as  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  under  it, 
nobody  can  say  whether  it  will  work  well  or  not.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  follow,  even  if  the  Intermediate  Act  were  proved  to  work 
well,  that  a  University  Act  on  the  same  lines  would  work  well.  But,  as 
it  happens,  the  Intermediate  Act  has  never  been  tested  at  all,  and 
its  merits  are  wholly  in  anticipation.  It  is  true  that  the  anticipation 
seems  to  have  reconciled  even  tne  irreconcilables,  for  the  Pamells  and 
O'Connor  Powers  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  its  provisions.  But 
the^  are  grumbling  already  at  the  proposed  University  Act,  and  an 
ommous  si^  has  been  given  by  the  institution  called  the  "  Catholic  " 
University  m  the  shape  of  a  petition  to  Parliament,  whose  signers, 
however,  are  chiefly  medical  students,  and  belong  to  a  denominational 
school  of  medicine  which  i9  fed  by  the  "  University."  These  young 
gentlemen  have  the  courage  to  affirm  that  "  the  people  of  Ireland  will  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  an  endowed  National  Catholic  Univer- 
sity." This  sounds  a  little  like  the  Tooley  Street  manifesto,  but  it 
unluckily  difEers  thus  far,  that  the  medical  students  have  the  priests  at 
their  back,  and  the  priests  really  do  represent  the  Catholic  majority  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  priesthood  could  hinder  any  educational  scheme 
from  taking  effect,  and^  if  they  have  held  their  hands  in  the  Inter- 
mediate matter,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  will  do  the  like  in  the 
University  matter.  Whatever  came  of  the  Intermediate  scheme,  the  schools 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  practically  denominational.  But  an  University  is 
a  different  affair,  and  there  is  nothing  the  priests  dread  and  hate  so 
much  as  a  thoroughly  unsectarian  University.  However,  it  may  very- 
well  be  that,  with  recent  changes  in  the  Holy  See  and  in  the  Catholic 
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primacy  in  Ireland,  some  change  of  policy  may  be  brought  about.  If  the 
hierarchy  can  be  induced  to  withdraw  its  -  obstinate  opposition,  it  will  be 
well  to  meet  them  half  way. 

Saunders^  Irish  Dcdly  News,  which  is  more  than  suspected  of  being  the 
•organ  of  Mr.  Butt  and  his  followers,  hints  at  the  possibility  of  endowing 
a  Catholic  College,  presumably  the  Stephen's  Green  "  University " 
mentioned  above.  But  these  denominational  endowments  are  trouble- 
some things,  and  statesmen  ace  naturally  shy  of  thenu 

It  would  almost  be  better,  for  equality's  sake,  to  disendow  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  for  places  could  be  found  for  nearly  all  the  professors  at  the 
new  Examining  Board.  However,  all  this  is  in  the  air  at  present,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  people  will  like  the  IJniversitv  scheme,  whatever  it 
is,  when  they  see  it,  as  well  as  they  now  profess  to  like  the  Litermediate 
sdieme. 

I  told  ^ou  of  the  bear-ffarden  scene  at  the  Historical  Society's  opening 
meeting  m  November.  The  ringleaders  were  brought  before  the  Board 
and  punished,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  passed  off  without  any  disturbance.  A  little  firm- 
ness produces  a  very  good  effect. 

It  is  hoped  that  something  will  at  last  be  done  about  the  promotion  of 
Fellows.  I  am  told  that  the  Junior  Fellows  have  withdrawn  their 
objections  to  the  addition  of  two  members  to  the  Board.  They  are, 
however,  urging  on  the  commission  the  necessity  of  making  some 
provision  for  the  retirement  of  Fellows  who  are  incapacitated  by 
infirmity.  At  present,  as  you  know,  there  is  one  blind  senior,  and  one 
high  up  among  the  juniors  who  has  quite  lost  his  memory.  One  would 
thmk  iiie  first  thing  to  do  was  somehow  to  shelve  these  gentlemen,  and 
make  their  places  available.  The  Advowson  compensation  would  pension 
them  both  handsomely  for  life,  and  leave  a  good  surplus.  The  latest 
thing  talked  of,  however,  was  endowing  new  fellowships  with  this  money. 
It  is  quite  possible  something  may  be  done  bv  the  time  Parliament  meets 
again ;  but  what  it  will  be  nobody  seems  to  Know. 

We  have  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  jibs  have,  of  course,  taken 
to  snowballing  all  and  sundry.  I  hear  there  was  a  battle  royal  with  the 
police  at  the  gate  of  the  Medical  School;  and  I  know  that  the  gate, 
which  is  usually  o^n,  has  been  closed,  so  that  I  can  no  longer  avail 
myself  of  a  favourite  short  cut  across  the  College  Park  and  the  New 
Square. 

The  frost  has  made  skating  the  fashion,  and  the  pond  in  the  College 
Botanic  Chixden,  a  Httle  way  out  of  the  city,  is  thronged  with  athletic 
Fellows,  and  graceful  wives,  or  sisters,  or  daughters — or  perhaps  cousins 
and  Bxaits — ^not  to  ignore  the  suggestion  of  ''  H.M.S.  Pinafore." 


Univeesitt  op  Glasgow, 

Dec.  23, 1878. 

Fob  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  matriculation  roll  was  opened,  and 
while  2000  undergraduates  were  settling  down  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
classes,  examiners  for  bursaries,  degrees,  and  scholarships  had,  in  many 
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cases,  to  bum  the  midnight  gas  in  order  not  to  prolong  the  anxiety  o£ 
candidates.  The  financial  disorder  caused  in  Scotland  bj  the  crash  of^ 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  has  not  had  the  effect  it  was  feared  it  mights 
have  01  reducing  the  number  of  students  this  session,  and  the  examina- 
tion hall  has  been  not  less,  but  rather  more,  crowded  than  usuaL  Lx- 
regard  to  some  of  the  more  important  competitions,  especiallj  those  in 
philosophy,  the  result  has  been,  as  in  former  years,  matter  of  keen 
general  interest,  both  of  the  anticipative  and  the  retrospective  kind ;  for, 
before  a  man  is  qualified  to  be  a  competitor,  he  is  almost  always  well 
known,  either  personaUy  or  by  reputation,  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
students.  It  may  be  difficult  for  a  large  class  of  your  readers  to  under- 
stand how  such  commtmity  of  interest  is  possible  in  a  Scottish 
University  where  the  students  do  not  live  together,  and  where  other  con- 
ditions, thought  by  many  to  be  essential  to  the  development  of  a  true 
corporate  life,  are  absent.  But  the  traditions  of  G-lasgow  are  peculiar  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  here  the  relations  of  each  to  all  are 
of  the  closest  and  most  complex  character.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, men  who  mingle  little,  if  at  all,  with  their  fellows,  and  so  remain 
aliens  in  spirit  to  the  whole.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  in  general  state- 
ment that  the  students  of  Glasgow  form  no  mere  aggregate  of  individuals, 
but  share  in  the  consciousness  of  a  common  life.  To  account  for  the 
origin  and  growth  of  this  distinguishing  gemeingeist  would  require 
mention  of  many  contributory  causes ;  but  for  the  present  it  may  be 
worth  while  in  partial  explanation  to  signalise  the  influence  of  the 
students'  societies.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  undergraduate  who  does  not 
belong  to  one  or  several  of  these  associations,  and  in  this  way  more,, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  the  exdusiveness  of  "  sets  "  is  broken  down. 
The  law  of  individual  affinities  operates  here  as  elsewhere,  and  leads  to 
the  formation  of  small  private  circles,  which  are  as  truly  the  basis  of  our 
college  life  as  the  family  is  of  the  State ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  numerous 
cross-divisions  arising  out  of  the  individual's  connection  with  difEerent 
societies,  the  narrowness  of  particular  coteries  is  transcended.  Thus,  as 
Tory  or  Liberal — and  every  Glasgow  student  seems  to  be  bom  with 
pronounced  views  on  politics — a  man,  it  may  almost  be  said,  is  compelled 
with  us  to  avow  adherence  to  one  or  other  of  the  party  clubs.  Again,  as 
having  in  view  a  definite  profession,  the  same  man  is  usually  a  member 
of  the  Theological,  the  Juridical,  or  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  As 
hoping  some  day  to  be  elected  president  (election  to  this  office  being- 
esteemed  the  highest  honour  ox  a  student's  career)  he  becomes  and 
continues  a  member  of  the  Dialectic  Society ;  and,  through  consideration 
for  his  health,  he  joins  one  of  the  athletic  clubs.  In  each  of  these 
associations  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  difEerent  sections  of  his 
f  ellow-students  whom  otherwise  he  would  probably  never  know ;  and  this 
is  no  singular,  but  the  common  experience. 

The  energies  of  the  political  organisations  are  little  relaxed  in  the 
interval  between  one  Rectorial  election  and  another.  Meetings  are  held  now 
and  then  in  the  course  of  the  session ;  canvassing  is  dihgently  carried 
on — not  indeed  on  behalf  of  a  partioular  candidate,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
distinctive  "  principles  "  of  the  clubs,  or  in  view  of  some  party  debate 
in  the  Dialectic.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  clubs  include  all  but  a 
small  peroentaee  of  the  undergraduates.  The  Independent  Club,  which 
has  on  several  occasions  contested  the  election  on  other  than  party 
grounds,  only  preserves  a  nominal  existence  during  ordinary  years,  but  it 
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seems  able,  whenever  it  puts  up  a  candidate,  to  draw  many  away  from 
the  rival  clubs.  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  ever  come 
nearer  victory  than  it  came  four  years  ago,  when  it  secured  five  hundred 
Totes  for  Mr.  Emerson  as  against  seven  hundred  recorded  in  favour  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  Mr.  DisraelL 

The  societies  devoted  to  the  discussions  of  professional  subjects  meet 
once  a  week,  and  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  their  proceedings  are  not  regarded  with 
general  interest. 

In  many  respects  the  Dialectic  Society  is  by  far  the  most  important 
institution  established  by  the  students,  and  some  account  of  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  our  academical  life  as  it  manifests 
itself  otherwise  than  in  devotion  to  study.  But  I  shall  reserve  this 
matter  for  another  letter. 

The  dark  cloud  of  debt  which  has  for  some  years  been  hanging  over 
us  seems  at  length  to  be  lifting,  and  shortly  after  the  session  began  it 
was  still  further  diminished  by  a  bequest  of  £60ftOO  imder  the  will  of 
Mr.  Bandolph,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  and  long  one  of  the 
foremost  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde.  It  speaks  well  both  for  the 
University  and  the  City  that  such  cordial  relations  should  exist  between 
them  as  are  indicated  by  the  freauent  liberality  of  the  latter. 

The  General  Council  at  its  last  meeting  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
discussing  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on  the  Scottish 
Universities.  On  behalf  of  the  conmiittee  of  council,  Mr.  Yeitch,  the 
professor  of  logic,  submitted  a  report  sunmiarising  the  principal 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  commissioners,  and  pointing  out  the 
procMbble  effect  of  their  adoption.  Mr.  Yeitch,  in  his  hostile  criticism 
of  some  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  proposed  scheme  of 
reform,  and  especially  in  his  condenmation  of  the  innovations  recom- 
mended in  regard  to  graduation  in  arts,  seemed  to  command  the  general 
assent  of  the  council,  although  there  were  not  wanting  earnest 
advocates  of  the  new  order  sought  to  be  introduced.  The  whole 
subject  will  be  brought  up  again  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  April, 
when  no  doubt  it  will  be  finally  disposed  of.  In  the  meantmie, 
therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  views  already  provisionally 
expressed. 


United  College,  St.  Andrew's,  N.B., 

Dec.  18,  1878. 

Oua  session  this  winter  began  auspiciously  with  a  rectorial  address 
irorthy  of  the  occasion.  The  22nd  of  last  month  was  the  day  Lord 
Selbome,  whom  we  had  elected  our  Lord  Eector  a  year  before,  chose  for 
his  address  to  us.  The  old  library  hall,  where  these  addresses  are  given, 
is  striking  in  many  respects.  Situated  in  quaint  South-street,  it  forms 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  of  St.  Mary's  College,  a  long  narrow 
Imilding  of  two  stories  offering  no  windows  to  the  street,  the  dead  wall 
of  which  is  relieved  by  three  empty  niches  and  a  Ions  line  of  crests 
belonging  to  successive  bishops  and  regents.  It  is  in  the  upper  story 
that  meetings  are  held,  and  the  structure  is  so  old  that  a  careful  system 
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of  props  is  necessary,  to  support  the  floor  under  the  pressure  of  such  an 
audience  as  assembles  to  hear  our  Lord  Bectors'  addresses.  The  haU  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  is  lined  with  books  from  end  to  end ;  the  separate 
bookcases  between  the  windows  which  look  on  the  quadrangle  are 
surmounted  by  hollow-eyed  busts  ;  and  a  narrow  gallery  raised  on  pillars 
runs  round  the  three  remaining  sides.  At  the  further  end  from,  the 
entrance  is  a  slightly  raised  platform,  and  over  this,  immediately  abore 
each  successive  speaker's  head,  are  the  words  in  gold,  'AIEN  'API5TEYEIN, 
which  are  said  to  have  incited  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  in  his  career 
of  success.  Of  these  words  we  were  called  to  take  heed  on  this  last 
occasion,  as  we  have  been  admonished  before,  and  may  well  be  admonished 
again.  Lord  Selbome's  address  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  high 
moral  tone,  evidently  deep  and  sincere  as  the  heart,  and  that  no  shallow 
one,  of  the  speaker ;  it  presented  no  career  of  glitter  and  glory  as  the 
goal  of  the  truly  successful  man,  but  a  life  in  which  from  first  to  last 
there  dwelt  the  beauty  of  a  good  conscience.  The  speaker's  words  went 
home  to  many  of  his  hearers ;  and  seldom  or  never  in  recent  years  has  a 
more  respectful  hearing  been  given  to  a  Lord  Rector.  At  the  dose  of 
his  address.  Lord  Selbome  announced  that  he  would  offer  a  price  of 
twenty  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of 
Nations  " — rather  a  serious  subject  just  now,  if  the  fears  of  alarmists 
are  well  founded. 

Our  University  is  bright  and  vigorous  this  winter.  An  anxious  feeling 
was  excited  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  by  the  illness  of  Professor 
Campbell,  but  he  is  now  convalescent.  The  number  of  students  is 
still  on  the  increase,  although  we  are  not  yet  two  hundred  strong. 
A  single  class  of  some  hundred  students,  as  it  may  be  found  in 
Edinburgh  or  in  Glasgow,  is  simply  a  mass  of  units.  It  seldom  happens 
that  any  but  the  prominent  men  are  known  even  by  name ;  and  some- 
times one  sits  by  a  neighbour  a  whole  winter  and  barely  exchanges 
with  him  the  ordinary  compliments.  Indeed,  men  are  known  who  have 
never  addressed  a  remark  right  or  left.  That  individualism  for  whidi 
the  Scottish  nation  is  noted  seems  to  reach  its  highest  point  in  many  of 
the  Edinburgh  classes.  Not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  Glasgow ;  for  Glasgow 
University  is  more  a  community  removed  from  the  city,  whose  members 
wear  the  red  gown — a  very  decided  link  of  brotherhood,  unknown  in  the 
post-Eeformation  University.  The  gown  worn  here  is  much  more  of  a 
garment  than  that  worn  in  Glasgow ;  it  is  larger  and  heavier,  has  a 
handsome  velvet  collar,  and  hooks  in  front.  The  Glasgow  gown  is 
simply  thrown  about  the  shoulders.  Here,  perhaps,  we  do  not  need  the 
gown  quite  so  much  as  a  link  and  badge  of  brotherhood,  for  a  student 
will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  remaining  an  unconnected  and  unat- 
tracted  particle  in  our  midst.  When  any  important  question,  such  as 
the  election  of  a  Lord  Eector,  comes  up,  where  a  canvass  of  individual 
students  is  thought  desirable,  there  is  no  student  left  imvisited  by  the 
committees,  and  no  lodgings  are  held  sacred  The  man  is  not  to  he 
envied  who  does  not  declajre  himself,  for  he  will  be  allowed  no  peace.  Oar 
classes  range  from  twenty  to  fifty,  quite  a  sufficient  nimiber  to  occupy 
the  professor's  attention,  and  to  insure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
men.  The  first  year's  classes  are  naturally  the  largest.  Freshmen  go 
under  the  name  of  bejants  (bees  jarnies,  yellow  beaks  or  young  birds),  a 
name  tinknown  in  the  two  soutibem  Scottish  Universities.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  they  appear  upon  the  scene  is  at  the  bursary  compe- 
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tition,  which  takes  place  in  the  United  College  Hall,  usually  on  the  last 
two  dajB  of  October.  A  bejant  is  an  object  of  some  interest  then. 
Knots  of  older  students  are  scattered  about,  and  these  seize  upon  each 
one  as  he  enters,  and  endeavour  to  secure  him  for  one  of  the  two  debating 
societies  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  students  belong.  These 
societies,  the  Literary  and  the  Classical,  are  of  old  standing,  the  former 
quite  as  old  as  the  century,  with  many  a  distinguished  name  enrolled  in 
its  books.  Every  Saturday  at  six  o'clock  these  societies  assemble,  the 
one  in  the  Moral  Philosophy,  the  other  in  the  Logic  class-room.  An  open 
meeting  is  held  once  a  year,  when  openers  and  seconders,  one  from  each 
society,  are  appointed  to  lead  the  debate.  The  question  for  the  present 
se^on  is  ''Disestablishment.*'  Connected  with  the  societies  also  are  two 
standard  festivals — the  Solatium,  which  takes  place  about  the  month  of 
Febroary,  a  modest  banquet,  provided  by  those  whose  residence  is  coming 
to  an  end,  and  who  are  about  to  receive  the  diploma  of  honorary  member- 
ship from  the  sodetv ;  and  the  GattdeamtiSj  a  parting  feast  in  April,  to 
be  chairman  of  which  is  counted  no  small  honour,  an  honorary  member 
often  coming  a  considerable  distance  to  preside.  These  meetings  are 
asually  held  in  two  different  hotels  upon  the  same  evening,  and  deputa- 
tions are  sent  from  one  to  the  other  to  entertain  and  be  entertained. 

One  great  boon  has  been  granted  us  within  the  past  three  years. 
A  reading  room,  with  a  supply  of  newspapers  and  all  the  important 
magazines  and  periodicals,  was  started  three  sessions  ago,  and  is 
supported  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  senators  and  partly  from  members' 
subscriptions.  We  have  particidar  facilities,  besides,  for  reading  and 
research.  There  can  be  no  great  demand  at  the  library  from  students, 
members  of  council,  or  residents,  for  St.  Andrew's  is  not  a  populous 
place.  Accordingly  each  reader  looks  confidently  to  obtaining  the  book 
lie  requires,  a  most  unusual  thing  in  many  Universitv  libraries. 

There  is  a  monastic  tinge  in  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  our  existence 
here.    It  is  breezy  and  fresh,  and  from  our  class  rooms  we  do  not  look 
through  murky  panes  on  the  bustling  life  of  the  city;  but  the  sun 
ihines  in  upon  us  bright  and  clear,  lighting  up  at  the  same  time  the 
grassy  lawn  around  the  college.     Over  the  whole  town  the  hourly  bell 
is  heard,  that  summons  to  the  lecture  rooms.    A  short  walk  of  three 
minutes  takes  one  to  the  links,  where  the  weariness  of  study  soon 
disappears  in  the  delightful  f orgetf ulness  of  the  game ;  or,  if  one  prefers 
a  walk,  there  are  numerous  ways  by  beach  and  cHff  and  inland. 
A  session  at  St.  Andrew's  need  not  cost  more  than  j£35,  fees  included. 
,  One  takes  one's  rooms  by  the  session  or  six  months,  and  the  charges 
imffe  from  <£8  10s.  for  a  single  room  to  ^8  or  ^10  for  two  chambers. 
Coal  and  gas,  which  are  extra,  are  covered  by  a  further  30s.  or  £2, 
When  once  a  student  gets  comfortably  settled,  he  seldom  changes  from 
year  to  year;  landladies  here  take  a  pride  in  having  their  students  a 
loag  time  with  them.    Very  many  of  the  more  saving  students  cannot 
r  spend  more  than  £25.    Their  way  of  life  is  most  frugal ;  late  dinners 
and  wine  are  almost  unheard  of.      Overwork  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
^oeption ;  for,  besides  the  keen  competition  of  the  foremost  men,  a  very 
large  number  come  up  poorly  prepared,  so  that  it  takes  a  consider- 
able amount  of  uphill  work  for  them  to  rise  to  the  required  level. 
Scarcely  anything,  except  perhaps  a  limch  or  evening  at  a  professor's, 
breaks  the  even  tenour  of  the  day's  occupation :  breakfast  at  half -past 
^ght;  classes  till  one  or  two  o'clock;  dmner,  followed  by  a  game  at 
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golf  or  a  walk ;  tea  at  half -past  five  ;  and  a  steady  sitting  over  books 
till  midnight. 

There  are  now  seven  classes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Arts  degree, 
since  chemistry  wa§  dispensed  with  last  May.  For  many  years  ours  was 
the  only  Scottish  University  which  included  the  subject  in  the  M.A. 
curriculum.  St.  Andrew's,  with  the  other  Universities,  is  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  the  practical  result  of  the  report  of  the  Scotch 
Universities  Commission  published  in  March  last. 

Ladies'  classes  are  being  carried  on  by  several  of  the  professors,  both 
of  the  United  College  ana  of  St.  Mary's ;  chemistry,  moral  philosophy, 
education,  and  quite  a  number  of  subjects,  are  either  being  lectured 
upon  or  will  be  lectured  upon  during  the  session.  These  classes  are 
well  attended,  a  circumstance  to  be  looked  for  now  that  the  old  monastic 
idea  of  exclusive  learning  is  dying  out.  The  L.A.  degree  is  likely  to 
prove  a  success,  although  some  time  may  elapse  before  certain  of  the 
subjects  will  be  approached.  The  requirements  in  Greek,  for  instance, 
include  the  6th  book  of  the  Odyssey,  the  Ist  book  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  But  why  should  not  the  days  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  see  revival  ? 


Univbesity  op  Seville. 

Dec,  1878. 

This  University,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  School  of  Maese  Bodrigo  de 
Santaella,  was  founded  at  the  petition  of  the  city  of  Seville  in  1502,  and, 
influenced  by  the  same  spirit  which  prompted  the  institution  of  the 
flourishing  Universities  of  the  kingdom,  its  studies  comprise  the  faculties 
of  philosophy,  theology,  canon  law,  and  medicine. 

Our  celebrated  city  of  Seville,  styled  the  "  Queen  of  the  Guadalquivir,'* 
has  passed  through  epochs  of  glorious  renown  in  letters  and  arts,  and 
the  splendours  of  those  days  have  not  yet  become  dimmed.  The  museums 
of  Europe  are  considered  fortunate  when  they  become  the  possessors  of 
specimens  of  the  Sevillian  school.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  gallery  which 
contains  the  marvellous  works  of  Rafaelle  d'Urbino,  the  late  Pope 
Pius  IX.  placed  a  canvas  of  Murillo ;  and  learned  art  critics,  after 
admiring  the  beautiful  painting  of  the  Transfiguration,  have  remained 
spellbound  before  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

The  writers  of  Seville  alone  would  form  a  choice  library,  among  whose 
gems  stands  pre-eminently  the  great  Bible  due  to  tne  wisdom  and 
immense  erudition  of  Benito  Arias  Montano,  whose  remains,  after  several 
translations,  have  at  last  been  laid  in  peace  to  rest  in  gimnctsio  quod 
jwvenis  frequentarat. 

The  bards  who  tuned  their  lyres  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  enjoy 
a  deservedly  high  renown  in  the  literary  world.  But  the  era  of  our 
scientific  ^lory  is  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Under  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  King  Don  Alonzo  XIT.  the  sciences 
flourished  in  our  land;  for,  wishing  to  remedy  the  evil  caused  by 
ignorance,  and  to  establish  an  institution  which  should  diffuse  the  light 
of    knowledge  throughout    the    provinces    newly  liberated   from    the 
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Aiab  domination,  he  granted  to  Seville  by  especial  prerogatire,  in  1256, 
a  schedule  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Arabic.  With  deep  penetration 
Alonzo  the  Wise  saw  the  necessity  of  Latin  for  the  study  oi  antiquity, 
and  of  Arabic  for  acquiring  the  solid  and  immense  wealth  contained  in 
the  Arabic  mannscripts  in  relation  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  geography,  which  he  rightly  judged  it  was  expedient 
to  make  known  among  Spaniards.  His  love  of  science  and  his  predilec- 
tion for  Seville  impelled  him  to  establish  in  this  city  a  general  study  of 
all  faculties,  as  stands  patent  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  lY.  given  on 
29th  July,  1260.  Justly  is  this  king  sumamed  the  Wise,  for  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  history  and  national  legislation,  of  politics 
and  warfare.  Christian  morality  and  elegant  literature,  and  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

The  thirteenth  century  rewarded  his  scientific  and  literary  labours  with 
hitter  ingratitude ;  but  not  so  Seville,  which  carries  emblazoned  on  its 
arms  the  emblem  of  loyalty,  and  knows  the  priceless  value  of  him  whose 
remains  repose  in  the  great  Basilica  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
saintly  conqueror.  He  made  this  city  the  shining  centre,  whither  all  the 
sciences  should  be  gathered  together,  diffusing  a  beneficent  influence 
orer  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  transmitting  knowledge  to  succeeding 
generations.  His  noble  desires  were  not  limited  to  simply  collecting  the 
science  of  the  ancients  and  drawing  all  possible  profit  from  the  inherit- 
ance left  to  him  after  the  Conquest,  but  he  faithfully  pursued  the  end 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  and,  following  the  dictates  of  his  clear 
inteUect  and  of  his  love  of  his  coimtry,  he  summoned  and  gathered 
together  the  highest  intellects  of  the  age  from  distant  lands,  of  all  races 
and  beliefs  whether  noble  or  plebeian,  so  long  as  these  men  were  the 
most  eminent  in  wisdom,  the  most  keenly  observant,  and  dowered  with 
the  greatest  experience.  And  when  this  mighty  army  of  sages  from  all 
lands  were  gathered  around  him  he  addressed  them  thus :  *'  Write,  and 
with  your  writings  and  investigations  instruct  this  age  and  all  succeed- 
ing ones  in  every  science." 

In  this  way  was  the  Academia  of  Science  and  Literature  commenced 
in  Seville,  which  afterwards  took  root  in  Toledo,  where  these  wise  ones 
continued  their  tasks  of  collecting,  translating,  teaching,  and  so 
enkindled  this  fertile  land  with  the  love  of  science,  that  this  distribution 
of  the  scattered  wisdom  of  every  land  became,  so  to  say,  acclimatised  in 
our  fruitful  soil,  and  proved  the  foundation  of  other  and  greater 
advancements. 

From  these  studies  and  laborious  researches  came  forth  the  famous 
Tables  known  under  the  name  of  the  Alf  onsine — a  work  which  marks  the 
line  which  the  ancients  had  reached  in  their  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and 
which  was  to  be  the  starting  point  for  the  progress  of  later  discoveries 
in  that  science.  These  four  volumes,  Delambre  assures  us,  would  suffice, 
were  all  other  books  on  astronomy  to  be  lost,  to  teach  the  whole  science 
of  astronomy.  A  work  so  extensive,  complete,  and  of  so  much  research 
and  labour,  became  justly  celebrated  in  other  countries,  its  acquisition 
considered  a  public  benefit,  and  its  possession  memorable  in  history. 

The  Arabs  had  perfected  this  science  and  had  invented  new  instruments 
for  the  advancement  of  their  observations.  In  the  Biblioteca  Nacional 
is  preserved  an  Astrolabe,  which  demonstrates  the  state  of  our  science 
800  years  ago :  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a  universal  one  was 
inTented  in  Toledo. 
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During  the  reign  of  Don  Alonzo  manj  great  improvements  were 
effected,  and  much  scientific  wealth  added  of  inestimable  value.     That 
age  may  well  be  considered  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  daj,  which  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  bright  refulgence  of  the  planet  of  science,  which  is 
rapidly  rising,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  will  soon  reach  its  meridian 
of  glory.     Kad  all  the  wise  men  who  were  collected  together  in  those 
days  in   Seville  and  in  Toledo  possessed  at  their  command  all   the 
resources  and  means  which  the  middle  ages  produced,  astronomy  would 
most  undoubtedly  have  made  prodigious  strides.     The  useful  and  advan- 
tageous application  of  astronomy  to  geography  and  the  art  of  navigation 
is  due,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  to  the  use  of  these  Tables.     The 
union  between  physics  and  mechanism,  the  obvious  and  natural  con- 
nection of  these  sciences  with  mathematics  and  astronomy,  prepared  the 
astounding  events  which  took  place  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  and  which  proved  of  signal 
benefit  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.     I  refer  to  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  the  New  World,  and  the  first  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  which  was  effected  in  that  memorable  age.     Columbus, 
stepping  beyond  the  limits  of  the  genius  of  the  ancients,  destroys  at  one 
blow  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho-Brahe,  and  other  geographers,  and 
confirms  the  Copemican  theory.     Magallanes,  by  a  practiod  demonstra- 
tion, firmly  establishes  the  fact  of  the  earth  being  a  globe.    'By  the  side 
of   Columbus  rises  the   glorious  form  of  Queen  Isabella  to  claim  a 
great  portion    of  glory  which  belongs  to  the  discovery  of    tropical 
America,  a  project  which  had  been  despised  in  Italy,  in  England,  and  in 
Portugal.    And  while  wise  men  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  spheres,  these  two  men  of  extraordinary  genius  and  energy, 
each  great  in  his  wav,  departed  from  these  shores,  and  one  of  them  from 
this  very  city  of  Seville,  to  open  a  way  in  the  science  of  observation,  a 
wide  field  of  wealth,  and  new  and  extensive  dominions  to  Spain.     To 
the  reigning  monarchs,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  due  the  nigh  and 
merited  renown  of  being  the  founders  of  our  University.     Two  events  in 
history  will  ever  render  the  name  of  Isabella  respected  throughout  all 
ages — ^the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
l^e  one  places  the  laurel  wreath  of  a  triumphant  warrior  upon  her  brow, 
for  she,  with  invincible  persistency,  effected  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  Arab  domination,  unfurling  the  Castillian  flag  on  the  heights  of 
the  Alhambra  of  Granada.     The  other  shed  over  her  a  more  durable 
glory,  far  more  beautiful  and  useful  to  the  human  race,  and  also  far 
more  worthy  of  Catholic  monarchs — scientific  renown  and  glory.     And 
perchance  tne  importance  of  these  discoveries  in  the  physical  as  well  as 
in  the  intellectual  world  was  not  valued  at  its  highest  until  our  days,  in 
which  we  are  truly  appreciating  their  immense  advantages. 

Let  us  now  take  a  survey  of  our  times,  which  are  not  so  ungrateful  as 
is  generally  supposed. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  notable  efforts  were  made  to 
preserve  in  Seville  her  ancient  renown  of  love  of  arts  and  letters. 
Various  events — revolutions  followed  by  violent  reactions,  incessant  dis- 
quietude, and  other  evils — were  powerless  to  prevent  the  free  expansion 
of  Andalusian  genius  fostered  by  the  teaching  of  distinguished  masters. 
These  classes  were  attended  by  choice  intellects,  for,  without  noise  or 
show,  they  bore  fruit  in  producing  the  Pachecos,  the  Bravo  Murillos,  the 
Yaldegamas,  and  many  others  who  have  become  the  pride  and  gloiy  of 
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this  Fniyersitj.  Scientific  education  was  less  brilliantlj  carried  out, 
although  there  were  not  wanting  some  whose  efforts  in  that  direction 
"were  fruitful  in  sowing  the  seeds  which  are  now  springing  up  into 
hopeful  plants.  In  the  reign  of  Carlos  m.  a  chair  of  mathematics 
was  founded  under  the  protection  and  yigilance  of  the  Economic  Society. 
As  its  professor  was  elected  Don  Pedro  Henry,  better  known  for  his 
gift  of  imparting  knowledge  than  for  his  writings.  His  public  lectures 
were  well  attended,  thus  proving  that  the  Andalusians  were  prepared 
for  this  study.  Don  Jose  BeboUo  carried  to  Madrid  the  light  of  the 
sciences ;  his  expositions  became  as  renowned  as  his  works,  which  are 
written  with  a  cwtivating  clearness  and  great  command  of  language. 
Bon  Jos^  Isidoro  Morales,  humanist,  theologian,  and  deep  mathematician, 
obtained  equal  laurels  with  the  classic  translator  of  *'  La  Croix."  Don 
Alberto  Tnsta,  after  gaining  a  great  reputation  for  learning  in  San 
Tehno,  Bilboa,  and  in  the  Central  University,  returned  to  his  native 
place  to  establish  the  study  of  mathematics.  His  works,  his  researches, 
nis  mdefatigable  labours  as  professor,  are  the  greatest  pride  of  the 
idK)ol  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  now  respectfully  guards  his 
remains.  His  conversation  was  alwavs  instructive,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  ever  breathing  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  study  of  the 
beavenly  bodies,  and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  great  minds  who  dis- 
covered and  made  manifest  the  laws  of  the  universe  "  Do  not  allow," 
be  would  say,  '*  their  immortal  works  to  slumber  in  the  dust  of 
blmuies ;  they  were  not  written  to  adorn  those  shelves,  but  to  be  read 
and  studied  and  meditated  upon;  in  them  you  will  find  the  divine 
ligbtthat  illumines  the  intellect."  The  cultivation  of  the  sciences  in 
our  University  was  the  charm  of  his  declining  days.  In  consequence  of 
ihe  reforms  effected  in  1845,  by  his  former  d^iple  the  Marquis  of 
Pid^d,  he  lived  to  see  established  in  all  the  Universities  of  the  kingdom, 
^  study  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  of  physical  and  natural  science,  and 
to  witness  the  improvements  which  more  particularly  took  place  in  our 
own  University.  Laboratories  were  established,  collections  brought 
together,  a  botanical  garden  planted,  and  varied  apparatus  erected,  all 
wbieh  solaced  his  last  moments,  and  on  witnessing  all  this  he  roused 
bis  idling  energies,  and  in  a  deeply  touching  manner  exclaimed, ''  Now 
I  can  die  happily." 

How  far  we  have  profited  by  the  labours  and  experience  of  our 
mdecessors  must  be  left  for  a  subsequent  letter,  as  I  already  fear  that 
Hiis  is  one  over  long,  however  concisely  I  have  endeavoured  t^  trace 
tbe  progress  of  the  University. 
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Flovjersand  their  Unbidden  Ghieats, 
By  Dr.  A,  Kemer,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Inns- 
bruck, with  a  prefatory  Letter  by 
Charles  Darwin.  London :  C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Dr.  Kemer  has  chosen  to  couch 
his  botanical  records  in  a  form  so 
alluring  as  to  attract  the  merest 
amateur.  Even  to  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  botan- 
ists, there  is  so  much  that  is  charm- 
ing in  this  essay  that  he  will  be 
tempted  to  take  the  trouble  of  dis- 
covering the  inner  meanings  of 
some  of  the  technicalities,  or  else 
perhaps  he  will  more  rashly  swal- 
low tliem  blindly,  like  pills  in  a 
spoonful  of  jam.  In  any  case  he 
cannot  but  have  gained  a  wider 
insight  into  the  marvels  of  nature 
from  the  pages  of  this  little  volume. 
Nature  is  recognised  as  an  artist ; 
the  poets  find  such  sympathy  and 
inspiration  in  her  as  to  lead  them 
to  suspect  her  of  being  the  great- 
est poet  of  them  all.  It  has  been 
left  to  the  men  of  science  to  show 
her  to  us  as  an  inimitable  and 
most  fascinating  romancist.  Mr. 
Buskin  has  repeated  to  us  a  few  of 
the  romantic  tales  he  has  heard 
from  her ;  his  pictures  of  crystal 
life  overflow  with  interest.  The 
heavenly  bodies  thrill  us  by  the 
element  of  romance  which  colours 
their  great  movements  and  mys- 
terious life ;  and,  passing  from 
large  to  small,  throughout  nature 
we  find  the  same  fascination,  when- 
ever a  clear-sighted  student  will 
pause  to  enlighten  us  about  these 
truths   which   are    stranger    than 


fiction.  In  the  life  of  the  tiniest 
flower  there  is  material  for  a  couple 
of  three -volume  novels.  Dr. 
Kemer  has  only  chosen  a  single 
phase  of  its  bright  and  varied 
existence — that  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  treats  visitors  whom  it 
does  not  want,  and  the  ingenuity 
which  it  exercises  in  devising  pro- 
tection against  them  when  they 
belong  to  the  obtrusive  class  for 
whom  "  Not  at  home "  is  not 
enough ;  and  perhaps  these  im- 
bidden  guests  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  pertinacity  which  gives  the 
flower  so  mucn  trouble:  for  they 
well  know  that  the  flower  is  always 
at  home,  and  that  her  table  is 
spread  with  sweetness. 

There  are  two  prefaces  to  this 
book  which  somewhat  enlighten 
us  as  to  its  position  in  botanic 
literature.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the 
first  of  these,  welcomes  Kemer's 
essay  as  opening  out  *'  a  highly 
original  and  curious  field  of  re- 
search." The  editor.  Dr.  Ogle, 
tells  us,  in  the  second,  that  "  the 
subject  is  new,  though  a  branch  of 
the  tree  planted  by  Mr.  Darwin." 
He  then  relates  some  observa- 
tions of  his  own  which  he  had 
made  during  a  holiday  in  Italy; 
but  before  another  year  had 
brought  an  opportunity  for 
making  further  investigations  this 
essay  of  Kemer's  appeared,  "  ren- 
dering all  further  evidence  un- 
necessary." It  is  impossible  to 
help  quoting  one  from  Dr.  Ker- 
ner  s  collection  of  plant  sketches. 

"  Gardeners  are  well  acquainted 
with  a  simple  method  of  keeping 
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off  ants  and  woodlice  from  such 
plants  as  are  exposed  to  their 
attacks  when  growing  in  a  garden, 
though  perfectly  protected  against 
them  in  the  natural  wild  condition. 
They  place  the  pots,  in  which  the 
plants  to  be  protected  are  grown, 
on  other  pots  turned  upside  down, 
and  these  latter  are  put  in  a  basin 
filled  with  water  ....  The 
plants  are  thus  placed  as  it  were 
upon  an  island  ....  Not  a  few 
flowers  when  growing  wild  are  most 
perfectly  protected  against  creeping 
insects  by  a  similar  method.  In 
some  ....  of  the  Bromeliace» 
....  the  rigid  leaves  are  set  in 
rosettes,  and  are  more  or  less  con- 
cave on  their  upper  stirface.  Now 
each  leaf  is  in  such  close  contact 
with  the  two  above  it  by  the 
margins  of  its  concavity  as  to 
form  a  funnel-shaped  receptacle; 
and  in  these  receptacles  ram  and 
dew  not  only  collect,  but  are  re- 
tained for  a  considerable  period. 
In  other  species  there  is  but  one 
rosette,  formed  by  the  collective 
radical  leaves.  This  forms  a  large 
central  basin,  which  will  retain 
^ny  water  that  gets  into  it.  The 
pedimcle  of  the  inflorescence 
springs  from  the  centre  of  this 
b«isin,  and  is  thus  surrounded 
with  water  at  its  base.  Thus  the 
flowers  of  these  plants,  which  are 
as  a  rule  gaudy-coloured,  nectar- 
iferous, and  dependent  on  the 
nsits  of  flying  insects,  are  set  as  it 
were  upon  an  isolating  stool ;  and 
wingless  creeping  insects,  if  they 
would  get  at  them,  must  either 
'Cross  over  the  water  of  one  of  the 
numerous  small  funnels,  or  over  the 
large  central  basin  of  the  radical 
rosette,   a    task    which   they  will 

naturally  not  undertake 

"  I  have  also  noticed  collections  of 
water  above  the  connate  bases  of 
the  opposite  leaves  in  the  large  gen- 
tians of  the  Alps.  .  .  .  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  sheaths  formed 
l>y  the  leaves  is  in  this  case  only 


small ;  still,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
debar  wingless  insects  from  access 
to  the  flowers.  .  .  .  These  gen- 
tians grow  in  places  where  at  the 
period  of  blossoming  there  is  very 
abundant  dew  on  ramless  days,  and 
the  leaves  project  horizontally,  with 
their  concavities  turned  upwards, 
just  like  so  many  buckets  set  out 
on  purpose  to  catch  it.  Thus  the 
water  required  to  fill  the  basal  leaf 
receptacles  is  never  wanting ;  and 
on  no  single  occasion  when  I 
examined  such  a  gentian  did  I  fail 
to  find  water  encircling  the  stem  at 
the  base  of  each  intemode.'' 

This  seems  a  very  simple  contri- 
vance, and  so  does  that  of  plants 
which  contain  milky  juice.  When 
the  ant  attempts  to  pay  an  unwel- 
come visit  to  such  a  plant  he  is 
very  soon  glued  down ;  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  struggles  is  so  dramatic 
as  to  excite  one's  sympathies.  But 
these  are  not  so  interesting  as  the 
detailed  accounts  of  which  the 
book  is  full,  of  more  delicate  obser- 
vations of  the  various  manners  of 
floral  self-defence  against  unbidden 
and  unwelcome  guests. 

The  Fairy  Land  of  Science.  By 
Aiubella  B.  Buckley.  Stanford. 
1878. 

Among  the  numerous  gift  books 
for  yoimg  people  that  appear  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  very  few 
indeed  will  be  f  ouna  to  equal  Miss 
Buckley's  beautiful  little  volume 
in  genuine  interest  and  permanent 
value.  It  may  be  said  to  bear  a 
somewhat  similar  relation  to  the 
Bcientific  treatise  that  the  con- 
scientious historical  novel  does  to 
the  formal  history,  combining  a 
light  and  attractive  style  with 
thorough  accuracy  in  all  the  facts 
and  theories  it  expounds. 

Here,  as  in  her  former  work  on 
the  History  of  Science,  the 
authoress  shows  that  she  possesses 
the  rare  faculty  of  making  difficult 
things  easy  to  be  understood,  and 
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of  giving  a  living  interest  to  every- 
thing she  touches  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  knows  where  to 
draw  the  line,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  those  more  recondite 
branches  of  science  which  can 
only  be  mastered  by  hard  study 
ana  experiment.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  well  indicated  by  the  happy 
choice  of  subjects  for  the  several 
chapters  :  Sunbeams  and  the  work 
they  do ;  The  Aerial  Ocean  in  which 
we  live ;  A  Drop  of  Water  on  its 
Travels ;  The  two  great  Sculptors, 
Water  and  Ice  ;  the  Voices  of 
Nature,  and  how  we  hear  them; 
The  Life  of  a  Primrose;  the  history 
of  a  Piece  of  Coal ;  Bees  in  the 
Hive ;  Bees  and  Flowers ;— and  all 
these  are  not  treated  vaguely  and 
sketchily,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  when  it  is  attempted  to  make 
science  amusing  and  poetical,  but 
thoroughly,  so  far  as  they  go, 
every  step  in  the  exposition  of  the 
subject  being  made  clear  by  means 
of  familiar    illustration    and    ex- 

Seriment,  aided  by  excellent 
iagrams  and  picturesque  wood- 
cuts. To  show  how  these  various 
subjects  are  treated,  let  us  take 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  them,  on  ''Sunbeams 
and  the  work  they  do,*'  and  show 
how  our  author  contrives  to  make 
it  both  intelligible  and  interesting. 
The  general  effects  of  sun-rays 
and  the  causes  of  day  and  night 
are  first  picturesquely  sketched, 
and  then  we  have  t^e  distance  the 
sun  is  from  us  (ninety-one  millions 
of  miles)  thus  illustrated : 

"  The  figures  are  so  enormous 
that  you  cannot  really  grasp  them. 
But  imagine  yourself  in  an  express 
train,  travelling  at  the  tremendous 
rate  of  sixtv  miles  an  houi*,  and 
never  stoppmg.  At  that  rate,  if 
you  wished  to  arrive  at  the  sun  to- 
day, you  would  have  been  obliged 
to  start  171  years  ago.  That  is, 
you  must  have  set  off  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ; 


and  you  must  have  gone  on,  never, 
never  resting,  through  the  reigns 
of  George  I.,  George  II.,  and  the 
long  reign  of  George  HI. ;  then 
through  those  of  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  Victoria,  whirl- 
ing on  day  and  night  at  express 
speed;  and  at  last,  to-day,  you 
would  have  reached  the  sun !" 

Every  child  who  has  travelled 
by  railway,  and  has  watched  the 
express  trains  rushing  past  the 
stations,  will  be  able,  by  this 
forcible  illustration,  to  obtain  some 
real  idea  of  the  enormous  distance 
of  the  sun,  because  it  is  here 
measured  in  terms  of  the  swiftest 
motion  he  can  actuaUy  see,  feel, 
and  appreciate.  The  size  of  the 
sun  is  rendered  intelligible  by 
means  of  a  diagram  showing  the 
disc  of  the  sun  almost  filling  the 
page,  and  a  row  of  one  hundred 
and  six  earths  stretching  across  it, 
each  represented  by  a  minute  black 
dot.  And,  still  further  to  impress 
this  important  fact  of  size  and 
bulk,  we  have  another  illustration: 

"  One  of  the  best  ways  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  whole  size  of  the 
sun  is  to  imagine  it  to  be  hollow, 
like  an  air-ball,  and  then  see  how 
many  earths  it  would  take  to  fill  it. 
You  would  hardly  believe  that 
it  would  take  one  million  three 
himdred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
globes  the  size  of  our  world 
squeezed  together.  Just  think,  if 
a  huge  giant  could  travel  all  over 
the  universe  and  gather  worlds,  all 
as  big  as  ours,  and  were  first  to 
make  a  heap  of  merely  ten  such 
worlds,  how  huge  it  would  be! 
Then  he  must  have  a  hundred 
such  heaps  of  ten  to  make  a  thou- 
sand worlds ;  and  then  he  must 
collect  again  a  thousand  Hfnea  that 
thousand  to  make  a  miUion,  and 
when  he  had  stuffed  them  all  into 
the  sun-ball  he  would  still  only 
have  filled  three-quarters  of  it !" 

The  quantity  of  hght  and  heat 
emitted  by  the  sun  are  each  illus- 
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trated  in  a  similar  style ;  and  then 
we  come  to  the  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  radiation,  of  the  ether, 
of  the  interference  of  light,  of  the 
size  of  the  waTes  of  light,  of  the 
Telocity  of  their  motion,  of  the 
spectrum,  and  of  the  composition 
of  Tarioosly  coloured  lights.  Then 
we  hare  the  reflection  of  light,  the 
cause  of  Tision,  the  nature  of 
colour,  and  the  properties  of  the 
dark  heat  and  chemical  rays — all 
dearly  and  familiarly  described. 

The  illustrations  are  rery  nume- 
rous, and  almost  all  are  new  and 
effective.  In  the  chapter  on  water 
and  ice  we  have  pictures  of  a 
stalactite  cavern,  of  the  wonderful 
earth-pillars  of  Botzen,of  a  charm- 
ing water- worn  ravine,  of  the  mar- 
vellous Great  Oafion  of  the  Colorado 
Biver,  and  of  cliffs  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  from  an  original  sketch. 
In  the  chapter  on  coal  we  have  the 
most  recent  information,  condensed, 
and  put  into  picturesque  language ; 
while  there  is  a  beautiful  iuustra- 
tion  of  a  ''  Forest  of  the  Coal 
Period,"  exhibiting  the  results  of 
the  research  of  our  best  botanists. 
''Bees  and  Flowers"  is  also  a 
delightful  chapter,  givins^  the 
wonderful  history  of  the  relations 
of  flowers  and  insects,  as  discovered 
by  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  investi- 
gators. 

In  the  concluding  remarks  the 
authoress  thus  speaks  to  her 
young  readers:  "We  have  learnt 
that  there  is  a  world  of  wonder 
which  we  may  visit  if  we  will,  and 
that  it  lies  close  to  us,  hidden  in 
•very  dewdrop  and  gust  of  wind, 
in  eveiT  brook  and  valley,  in  every 
little  plant  and  animal.  We  have 
only  to  stretch  out  our  hand  and 
touch  them  with  the  wand  of  in- 
quiry, and  they  will  answer  us, 
and  reveal  the  fairy  forces  which 
guide  and  govern  them ;  and  thus 
pleasant  and  happy  thought  may 
be  conjured  up  at  any  time,  where- 
©▼er  we  find  ourselves,  by  simply 


calling  upon  nature's  &dries  and 
asking  them  to  speak  to  us.  Is  it 
not  strange,  then,  that  people 
should  pass  them  by  so  often 
without  a  thought,  and  be  content 
to  grow  up  ignorant  of  all  the 
wonderful  powers  ever  active  in 
the  world  around  them  ?  " 

This  little  book  will,  we  are 
sure,  stir  up  a  desire  for  knowledge 
in  many  a  young  mind,  and  be 
the  starting  point  from  which 
some  of  our  future  students  of 
science  will  date  their  introduction 
to  the  study  of  nature. 

WiUiam  Harvey ;  a  History  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Ovrctdation  of  the 
Blood,  By  R.  Willis,  M.D.  Lon- 
don :  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Italian  writers  of  late  have 
ascribed  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  to  certain  of  their  own 
countrymen.  They  differ  however 
among  themselves,  some  giving  the 
palm  to  Cesalpino,  others  to  Carlo 
Kuini.  Dr.  Willis  vindicates  the 
cause  of  his  countryman,  '  and 
proves,  from  their  own  writings 
and  those  of  their  contemporaries, 
that  the  very  professors  for  whom 
the  discovery  is  claimed  themselves 
refused  to  give  credence  to  Harvey's 
theory.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
book  the  author  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  leading  anatomists 
and  physiologists,  who  lived  beforo 
the  time  of  his  hero.  Herophilus, 
Erasistratus  and  others  are  said  to 
have  dissected  the  human  subject 
alive.  Evidently,  in  those  days,  the^ 
anti-vivisectionist  was  unlmown. 
The  accepted  theory  of  the  time 
was  that  of  G-alen,  who  believed 
that  the  blood  moved  to  and  fro  in 
the  vessels,  that  the  arteries  con- 
tained blood  replete  with  vital 
spirit,  and  that  the  veins  carried 
nourishment  for  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  heart  he  held  to  be  the 
storehouse  of  vital  heat,  the  liver 
an  organ  of  sanguinification. 
About  half  a  century  before  the 
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time  of  Harvey,  a  discoTery  of 
the  highest  importance  was 
made  by  Michael  Servetus, 
who  demonstrated  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  disproying  the  old  hypo- 
thesis that  the  blood  passed  from 
the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  through  the  septum,  and  only 
entered  the  lungs  for  purposes  of 
nutrition.  Of  Harvey's  life  Dr. 
Willis  gives  a  pleasant  description. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  peace  is 
evident,  for  when,  in  his  capacity 
of  physician  to  Charles  I.,  this 
man  of  science  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  EdgehiU,  we  are  told  by 
his  biographer  Aubrey  that  he 
withdrew  a  short  distance,  and, 
taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  book, 
began  to  read.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  seated,  when  a  ball 
from  a  big  gun  ploughed  up  the 
ground  close  by,  upon  which  he 
changed  his  position  and  went  on 
reading.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
not 

Of  those  who  build  their  faith  npon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gnriy 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks. 

That  Dr.  Willis  has  very  thoroughly 
studied  his  subject,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  works  of  English  and 
Italian  writers  not  known  to  every- 
one, is  shown  by  the  numerous  quota- 
tions with  which  he  supports  his 
arguments  and  enriches  his  pages. 
In  one  or  two  places  he  dips  rather 
deeply  into  anatomy,  too  deeply 
perhaps  for  a  reader  to  follow  who 
has  not  studied  that  science;  but 
we  can  decidedly  recommend  the 
book  to  any  one  taking  an  interest 
in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  frame,  and  in  the  steps  by 
which  our  present  knowledge  was 
evolved.         

The  Lives  of  the  Cardinals,  By 
P.  Justin  O'Byme.  London : 
Roland  Ladelle  and  Co.     Part  I. 

Macaulay's    Essay    on  Banke's 


"  History  of  the  Popes  "  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  popular 
emanations  from  the  pen  of  that 
brilliant  writer.  There  is  even 
(we  were  going  to  say  especiallj) 
to  non-Catholics  a  fascination  in 
all  that  regards  Catholicism — its 
history,  policy,  and  internal 
economy.  And  yet  even  amongst 
Catholics  a  vast  amount  of  ignor- 
ance exists  on  the  subject,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  government 
of  the  Church,  the  duties  of  the 
various  executive  officers,  the 
manner  of  appointing  those 
officers,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  jurisdiction  and  authority. 
In  the  "Lives  of  the  Cardinals," 
so  far  as  the  work  yet  extends, 
information  of  this  kind  is  clearly, 
succinctly,  and  picturesquely  placed 
before  us.  The  part  now  before  us 
consists  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Pope 
(Cardinal  Pecci),  Cardinal  Cullen, 
and  Cardinal  Franchi.  The  work 
is  superb  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  produced — paper,  typography, 
and  Uthograph  likenesses  being  as 
near  perfection  as  in  any  work  of 
the  kmd  that  has  come  \mder  our 
notice.  Were  we  disposed  to  be 
hypercritical  we  should  say  that 
the  likeness  of  Cardinal  Cullen 
fails  to  catch  the  peculiar,  dis- 
passionate, almost  dead  expression, 
or,  as  some  would  say,  want  of 
expression,  which  was  wont  to 
dwell  on  his  late  Eminence's  face. 

The  cover  of  the  work  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  fa9ade  of  St. 
Peter's,  surmounted  by  the  pon- 
tifical arms  worked  in  gold.  We 
think  it  a  pity  the  letterpress  of 
the  title  should  cross  this  design 
and  mar  its  effect.  With  regard 
to  the  matter,  the  biographies  are 
not  merely  "  memoirs"  as  an- 
nounced :  they  are  considerable 
essays  in  terse  language  upon  the 
lives,  characters,  and  times  of  the 
personages  of  which  the  author 
treats.      Mr.    O'Byme    manifests 
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descriptiTe  power,  a  command  of 
language,  and  a  good  deal  of 
snggestiTeness,  with  a  charm  of 
style  which  is  likely  to  render  the 
work  poptdar.  We  are  made  ac- 
quainted in  thirty.six  pages  with  a 
great  amonnt  of  information,  not 
merely  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  individuals,  but  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  Mr.  O'Byme 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  pre- 
mier number  of  a  publication 
which  seems  likely  to  enjoy 
popularity,  and  to  conmiand  a 
distinctive  place  in  ecclesiastical 
literature.      

A  New  Departure  in  the  Domain 
of  Political  Economy,  By  Arthur 
Crump.     London:  fiongmans. 

Whether  trade  be  active  or  dull, 
which  latter  condition  has  been  the 
experience  of  commercial  countries 
tluoughout  the  world  since  the 
outburst  which  followed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Franco-German  war, 
traders  themselves  manifest  a  won- 
derful indifference  to  the  economic 
developments  going  on  around 
them,  in  which  they  are  so  deeply 
concerned.  There  is  a  trite  saymg 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  look  on 
see  more  of  the  game  than  the 
players,  in  confirmation  of  which 
we  may  refer  to  the  work  on  eco- 
nomic science  just  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Crump.  THie  author 
is  not  a  trader,  and  probably  has 
had  httle  practical  experience  in 
trade  operations.  He  has  appa- 
rently, however,  been  looking  on 
to  some  purpose  at  the  game,  and 
many  traders  themselves  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  on  reading  through 
the  pages  of  this  book,  how  little 
thej  were  aware  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  in  the 
iMdu9  operandi  of  their  business  by 
the  introduction  of  the  more  modem 
facilities  to  which  Mr,  Crump  di- 
rects our  attention.  He  states  in 
his  introduction,  "  What  we  desire 
to  direct  attention  to  is  the  more 


marked  character  of  the  changea 
of  late  years  in  the  economic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  wealtn  of 
the  world  is  being  acquired,  dis- 
tributed,  and  accumulated,  and  the 
effects  thereof  as  compared  with 
that  period  of  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  none  of  the 
more  modem  forces  and  facilities 
which  we  refer  to  in  our  opening 
chapter  were  available.''  The 
"  New  Departure,"  we  are  told,  is 
not  intended  to  embrace  any  par- 
ticular period  of  time  or  epoch  in 
the  shirting  of  trade  centres.  The 
marked  changes  referred  to  have 
become  more  and  more  distinctly 
discernible  since  the  introduction 
of  steam,  the  telegraph,  limited 
liability  companies,  the  increase  and 
spread  of  wealth  and  manufactur- 
ing power,  and  the  advancement  of 
economic  science  among  those  who, 
up  till  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  exchanged  their  com- 
modities and  conducted  their  inter- 
national dealings  with  the  anti- 
quated machinery  of  a  ruder  ase. 
shorter  trade  routes,  such  as  the 
way  to  the  Eastern  markets  through 
the  Suez  Canal  instead  of  round 
the  Cape,  combined  with  the  other 
yearly  extending  influences  referred 
to,  have  brought  about  revolutions 
in  trade  which  are  at  this  moment 
exercising  a  radical  influence  upon 
international  dealings  far  beyond 
what  can  be  conceived  by  those 
whose  opportunities  do  not  admit 
of  their  plumbing  the  greater 
depths  of  the  commercial  channels 
of  our  times.  One  of  Mr.  Crump's 
great  points  is,  in  his  own  words, 
'*  that  the  stocks  held  of  all  com- 
modities have  permanently  dimi- 
nished." If  this  statement  be 
well  founded,  it  implies  a  great 
deal  more  than  appears  upon  the 
surface.  We  are  told  that  the  ex- 
tension of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion renders  the  holding  of  large 
surplus  stocks  unnecessary  and 
unprofitable — ^a  statement  which  is 
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followed  bj  this  significant  remark : 
'*  This  change,  haying  occurred  at 
a  time  when  over-production  had 
been  carried  to  an  unprecedented 
extent,  furnishes  some  explanation 
of  the  prolonged  stagnation  among 
producers.  The  supply  must  con- 
sequently be  greatly  diminished 
below  what  was  formerly  kept  in 
stock  before  there  can  be  a  new 
recovery  in  wholesale  prices. 
Smaller  stocks  of  everjrthing  now 
held  means  less  capital  required  to 
work  with,  simidtaneously  ¥rith 
larger  central  supplies  in  the  form 
.  of  bank  deposits.  Individual 
savings  are  thus  placed  farther 
out  of  reach." 

Everyone  must  admit  that  these 
are  questions  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and,  whether  or  not  in  all 
respects  well  founded,  deserve  the 
careful  consideration  of  political 
economists,  as  they  distinctly  indi- 
cate the  setting  up  of  new  forces, 
and  the  f  orsakmg  of  old  channels 
and  systems  by  whose  aid  the 
business  of  the  world  has  hitherto 
been  conducted  to  a  large  extent. 
The  following  observation  is  big 
with  meaning  for  Englishmen : 

"  No  one  can  visit  the  Paris 
Exhibition  ¥rithout  remarking  that, 
at  all  events  as  regards  manufac- 
turers, the  various  nations  of  the 
world  are  more  and  more  on  a  level." 

Depreciated  currencies,  in  so 
many  cases  side  by  side  with  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  are 
assigned  as  ainoDg  the  many  un- 
favourable influences  which  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  have 
depressed  trade  in  an  unprece- 
dented degree.  Mr.  Crump  states 
that  the  great  arbitrage  operators 
say,  that,  whereas  the  circulating 
meditun  of  the  world  formerly  went 
on  two  legs,  now,  through  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many, Holland,  &c.,  and  the  regu- 
lations under  which  the  metal  is 
coined  by  the  states  of  the  Latin 
union,  it  goes  on  one  leg.      No 


doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
remark,  for  it  is  well  known  how 
seriously  commercial  affairs  are 
interfered  with  by  even  a  temporary 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals.  A 
fall  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
silver  comes  home  to  us,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  loss  to  an  Eastern 
bank  upon  that  portion  of  its 
capital  or  deposits  which  may  be 
employed  in  !bidia  or  China. 

A  great  point  to  which  Mr. 
Crump  strives  to  direct  public 
attention  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  :  "  A  feature  in  the 
new  departure,  to  which  we  refer 
more  in  detail  further  on,  is  that 
the  extension  of  the  telegraph  has, 
for  a  long  time  past,  been  gradually 
placing  both  large  and  smaU 
traders,  and  also  consumers,  more 
upon  a  level  as  regards  a  know- 
ledge of  the  varying  circumstances 
affecting  all  markets.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  telegraph  has  tended 
also  to  equalise  value  all  over  con- 
suming countries,  which  diminishes 
the  extent  of  the  fluctuations  in 
prices."  We  are  told  also  that  a 
feature  in  the  com  trade  of 
England  is  that  the  development 
of  "  ports  of  call "  has  caused  the 
actual  export  of  grain  from  this 
country  to  sink  to  an  insignificant 
quantity,  as  compared  with  the 
consumption.  It  is  again  alleged 
that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  telegraphic  facilities,  have 
caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
system  of  conducting  business  in 
Mincing-lane.  "  The  producer  and 
consumer  now  stand  face  to  face," 
our  author  states,  "  which,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  revolutions  of 
modem  times."  We  have  no  space 
for  any  more  excerpts,  and  must, 
therefore,  close  our  notice  of  a 
work  which  aims  principally  at 
striking  across  the  untrodden 
domain  of  the  subject,  in  preference 
to  again  working  up  the  oft- 
fashioned    materiflJs   of    this  dry 
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scienee,  with  a  recommendation  to 
otcr  readers  interested  in  the 
practical  side  of  modem  life  to 
follow  out  in  greater  detail,  in  the 
work  itself,  the  heads  which  we 
have  here  touched  upon. 


Ijautrec,  A  Poem  by  John  Pajne. 
Liondon :  Pickering. 

Mr.  Payne  has  both  poetic  ima- 
gination and  artistic  execution, 
enough  to  endow  with  a  charm  any 
subject  he  may  take  in  hand.  But 
surely  our  world  that  was  once 
deemed  so  brave  is  not  so  worn 
oat  and  faded  and  old,  but  that 
it  will  afford  some  lovely  image  to 
the  man  with  mirrors  in  his  eyes. 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  an 
art  whose  object  is  the  beauty  of 
truth,  and  the  fairy  visions  of  the 
pure  ideal,  to  leaVe  men  and  women 
and  angels,  and  turn  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  vampires  ? 

If  Mr.  Payne  desires  to  recreate 
his  mind  after  his  recent  labour  of 
turning  into  isometric  English  the 
ballads  of  that  shameless  genius. 
Master  Francis  Yillon,  he  has  at 
least  chosen  strange  pastures  and 
rather  slimy  waters  for  his  refresh- 
ment. 

If  the  stirring  and  sterling 
beliefe  of  old  days  are  to  die  down 
into  a  flat  materialism  on  the  one 
side  and  a  morbid  psychology  on 
the  other,  the  pessimists  are  indeed 
about  to  have  their  inii&gs. 

Were  these  the  bygone  days 
of  patron  and  poet,  and  we  the 
former,  we  should  send  Mr.  Payne 
for  a  year  or  two  to  some  country 
of  smokeless  skies  and  delicious 
climate,  where  he  might  lie  down 
under  the  shadow  of  vine  leaves 
and  listen  to  the  song  of  merry  light- 
hearted  peasants  at  their  work. 
When  he  has  been  away  long 
enough  to  forget  the  oppressive 
drama  of  civilisation,  he  will  per- 
chance fling  the  brightness  of  their 
gunny  songs  back  upon  them  with 
new  melodies.  But  let  him  not 
unloose  his  vampire  dreams  upon 


simple  folk  representing  the  un- 
sophisticated sense  of  man ;  they 
nught  follow  his  utterances  with  a 
scared  and  morbid  pleasure,  but 
would  most  likely  avoid  him  ever 
after  as  an  uncanny  and  suspected 
person.  Now,  in  spite  of  our  various 
crusts,  we  all  have  within  us  in  a 
more  or  less  degree  and  more  or 
less  hidden  away,  the  unspoiled 
natural  element  which  the  peasants 
of  remote  villages  of  the  south 
more  fully  embody;  and  it  is  to 
this  simple  and  primitive  sense 
that  the  poem  before  us  will  give 
more  dissatisfaction  than  delight. 
If  we  quit  Puritanism  and  enter 
through  the  door  of  licence  into 
the  shadowy  and  chaotic  regions  of 
art  for  art's  sake  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  the  Vampire,  as  a  study, 
offers  many  points  of  picturesque- 
ness.  The  following,  translated 
from  a  sixteenth  century  writer, 
presiunably  by  Mr.  Payne  himself, 
gives  the  motif  of  his  work  : 

Dead  peraons  are  styled  Vampiretf  into 
whom — either  by  the  absorption  of  the 
rays  of  the  waxing  moon  or  thronirh  the 
potency  of  some  other  diabolical  influenoe 
— has  been  infnsed  an  nnholy  and  noc- 
turnal vitality,  by  dint  whereof  they 
break  sepulchre,  and  wandering  over  the 
earth  in  the  full  splendour  of  the  moon, 
fearsomely  feed  on  the  blood  of  sleeping 
folk.  It  is  of  record  also  that  those  thus 
done  to  death  not  seldom  in  their  turn  be- 
come  Vampires. 

The  story  opens  with  a  girl  lying 
upon  a  bier  in  a  lonely  chapel,  dead 
to  all  seeming,  but  with  a  trance- 
life  opened  to  the  fell  rays  of  the 
moon,  and  a  voice  that  only  sprites 
can  hear.  A  knight  and  she  have 
plighted  troth  and  very  deeply 
lallen  in  love,  selfishly  perhaps,  for 

....  day  by  day  we  met ;  and  none 
Gaye  heed  unto  the  chain  of  gold 
That  link'd  our  lives.      Our  hearts 
grew  cold 

To  all  dbe  breathed  beneath  the  sun. 
We  loved  as  gods  in  days  of  old. 

A  preacher  of  the  Crusade  car- 
ries off  the  Knight  Lautrec  to  the 
wars.  News  comes  home  that  he 
is  slain.    His  betrothed  is  stunner^ 
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heartbroken,  and  spent  in  brain.  She 
falls  into  a  death  in  life,  and  re- 
mains to  all  appearance  as  one 
dead.  When  consciousness  con- 
fusedly returns,  she  finds  herself 
unable  to  move  as  to  her  body, 
which  is  laid  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
a  dim  dream  state  as  to  the  mind. 
Opposite  the  bier  is  a  window  like 
a  great  eye  ;  it  is  dark,  but  time  for 
moonrise. 

And  then  as  there  I  lay  a-swoon. 
All  gradually  the  air  wax'd  white 
With  Bome  strange  pallor  of  affright, 

And  through  the  heavens  the  witoh-pale 
moon 
Slid  slowly  up  into  the  night. 

A  fearful  fire  enters  the  limbs, 
old  instincts  seem  burnt  out,  and 
fiendish  hungers  effect  an  entrance. 
The  churchyard  opens  to  the  sight, 
and  the  intense  will  strains  out  to 
reach  the  rill  of  blood  that  seems  to 
run  red  from  the  veins  of  the 
buried  folk.  When  first  light  of 
morning  comes  the  awful  sight 
vanishes,  and  a  horrible  sleep  creeps 
on  again.  A  new  experience,  how- 
ever follows  : 

Bnt  gradually  within  my  dream, 
Another  dream  was  bom  in  me  : 
Methonght  Qod*B  snnshine  set  me  free 

From  doom  of  dark ;  and  it  did  seem 
One  knelt  anigh  on  bended  knee. 

And  gazed  f nil  sadly  on  my  face, 
With  eyes  starsoft,  eyes  that  I  knew, 
FillM  with  full  peaoe  of  heaven's  hue ; 

Wherein  big  tears  did  stand  and  chase 
Each  other  from  their  deeps  of  blue. 

It  is  the  knight  returned  safe 
and  sound,  and  the  spell  slides  off, 
the  glad  eyes  open,  and  with  a  cry 
of  the  people,  the  dead  comes 
to  life  again,  only  to  swoon  in  her 
lover's  arms.  The  days  pass  in 
blank  swiftness  to  the  girl  until 
the  wedding  ¥rith  her  recovered 
knight.  The  next  scene  is  of 
Lautrec  asleep,  with  his  wife  with 
proud  love  gazing  on  his  form. 

And  more  especially  my  sight 
Sate  on  th4  glory  of  his  throat : 
With  fondling  finggrs  did  I  note 

The  part  where  it  was  left  milkwhite, 
And  that  whereon  the  fall  sun  smote 


And  burnt  its  pallor  golden  brown. 
Then  as  my  toying  hand  withdrew 
The  coverlet  of  gold  and  bine 

From  off  his  breast,  and  creeping  down. 
Did  neetle  in  his  bosom  tnie, 

I  saw — whereas  the  royal  line 

.    Of  his  fair  throat  met  with  the  snow 

Of  the  broad  breast,  and  curling  alow. 
Blended — a  crescent  pnrporine, 

That  on  the  milky  flesh  did  glow  - 

Like  angry  birth  of  harvest  moon : 
'Twaa  where  some  cmel  sword  had  let 
Well  nigh  the  life  out.    But  I  set 

My  lips  nnto  it,  half  a-swoon. 
For  thinking  of  the  cmel  fret 

Of  pain  that  there  had  throbb'd  whilere. 
And  as  I  kissed  the  scarce  heal'd  scar, 
A  dim  foreboding,  faint  and  far, 

Bose  through  my  rapture,  seeing  there 
The  image  of  the  midnight  star. 

Alas  !  the  star  was  but  the 
ominous  forerunner  of  the  moon, 
who  comes  to  gloat  upon  her  prey, 
and  brings  on  again  the  old  nerve 
madness  felt  before  in  the  chapel 
on  the  bier.  The  awful  vampire 
visions  flood  space  anew,  and  the 
end  needs  scarce  the  telling.  The 
scar  that  was  kissed  before  becomes 
the  horrible  temptation  of  the 
vampire  thirst.  Lautrec's  blood 
gives  birth  to  a  surge  of  fiend  life 
in  the  body  that  had  reverted  to 
its  leaden  swoon.  Lautrec's  life 
slowly  ebbs,  and  he  dies.  When 
mom  comes  and  breaks  the  sorcery, 
the  woman  dies  forthright  at  sense 
of  what  is  done ;  but  the  curse 
remains  of  her  subjection  as  a 
corpse  to  the  "  cold  hermetic  fire" 
that  makes  the  nightly  raven  in 
her  veins,  and  the  hapless  girl  is 
vampire  complete. 

A  story  to  curdle  the  blood,  and 
to  urge  one  to  give  one's  nerves  as 
much  as  possible  of  pure  air  and 
wholesome  sunlight,  and  as  little  as 
possible  of  passionate  abandon- 
ment, selfish  isolation,  and  moon- 
light. The  subject  is  so  powerfully 
treated  by  Mr.  Payne,  that  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  he  has  not 
devoted  his  fine  energies  to  some- 
thing better. 
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ILLUMINATION    AND    THE    ELECTEIC    LIGHT. 

By  F.  E.  Condbb,  C.E. 


The  panic  which,  within  a  few 
weeks,  reduced  the  selling  Talue  of 
gas  stock  by  some  30  per  cent. 
lias  not  been  the  less  mischievous 
for  being  unreasonable.  Such  is 
is  asnallj  the  case  with  any  sudden 
Wst,  either  of  alarm  or  of  confi- 
dence. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
whether  we  regard  an  alarm  of  fire 
in  a  church  or  a  theatre,  a  run  on 
a  hank,  or  a  sudden  and  heavy  fall 
in  market  quotations,  the  panic  is 
in  itself  a  more  serious  evil  than 
its  cause.  And,  as  general  counsel 
"not  to  be  frightened"  is  rarely  of 
much  use,  it  may  be  important  to 
niany  a  doubting  holder,  or  worse, 
non-holder,  of  a  property  that  is 
generally  paying  some  10  per  cent. 
on  the  expended  capital,  to  inquire 
a  little  closely  into  the  character  of 
the  electric  light,  and  into  the 
niode  in  which  it  is  likely  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  light  ob- 
tained from  gas. 

One  of  the  earliest  phenomena 
observed  in  connection  with  voltaic 
electricity  was  the  production  of 
the  bright  spark,  resembling  that 
obtained  from  the  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine,  which  occurs  on 
snaking  and  breaJdng  the  circuit  of 
the  battery,  fifir  Humphrey  Davy, 
in  1813,  made  experiments  with  a 


very  powerful  battery  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  spark  which 
could  thus  be  obtained,  using  two 
pieces  of  carbon  as  the  terminus 
points  of  the  conducting  wires. 
Despretz,  in  1850,  made  a  series 
of  further  experiments,  from  which 
most  of  the  scientific  information 
attainable  on  the  subject,  down  to 
very  recent  times,  has  been  de- 
rived. 

"If  we  approach,"  M.  Fontaine 
remarks,  "tne  two  conductors  of  a 
sufficiently  strong  electric  current 
to  one  another  until  they  touch,  and 
then  gradually  separate  them,  an 
extremely  brilliant  arc  appears, 
which  remains  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  conductors  is 
not  too  great."  This  luminous  cur- 
rent has  received  the  name  of  the 
Voltaic  arc.  It  is  also  very  gene- 
rally known  that  if  a  portion  of 
very  fine  wire  be  interposed  in  a 
circuit,  of  adequate  intensity,  car- 
ried through  conductors  of  much 
greater  diameter,  the  interposed 
portion  becomes  heated  to  a  red, 
or  even  a  white,  heat.  By  this 
method  the  explosion  of  charges  of 
gunpowder  in  mines  (and  more 
recently  in  electric  torpedoes)  has 
been  effected  for  nearly  forty  years, 
the  first  practical  application  of 
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the  method  haying  been  made  in 
1839,  by  the  late  General  Pasley 
for  blowing  up  the  wreck  of  the 
Royal  George  at  Spithead. 

The  various  inventions  now  in 
course  of  development  for  utilising 
the  light  producible  by  the  electric 
current,  are  all  based  on  either  one 
Or  the  other  of  these  two  long- 
known  phenomena.     A  wide  range 
of  conditions  may  be  added  to  the 
production  of  either  the  luminous 
arc  or  the  incandescent  wire.     The 
phenomena  may    be  produced  in 
vacuo,  or  in  nitrogen  or  other  gas. 
Various  metals  may  be  employed, 
among  which   iridium  is   said  to 
have  produced  the  most  striking 
results.     The  form  as  well  as  the 
material  of  the  electrodes  or  ap- 
proaching points  may  vary.     But 
the  main  improvement  which  under- 
lies any  practical  effort  "to  apply 
the  light  of  electricity  to  industrial 
use  has  been  the  substitution  of  a 
magneto-electric  machine  for  a  pile 
or  battery  as  the  generator  o^  the 
electric  current.    The  Jablochkoff 
candle  depends  on  the  production 
of  a  voltaic  arc,  or  rather  of  a  con- 
stantly succeeding  series  of  arcs 
produced    in    opposite  directions. 
The  Edison  light  depends  on  the 
production  of  incandescence  in  a 
strip  of  platinum. 

The  intimate  nature  of  the 
relation  existing  between  electric 
and  magnetic  phenomena  was  dis- 
covered by  (Erstedt,  a  Dane,  in 
1820.  Volta's  first  arrangement, 
the  pile,  consisting  of  alternate 
plates  of  silver  and  zinc  separated 
by  moistened  cloth,  was  invented  in 
1800.  Gulvani,  of  Bologna,  was 
before  this,  the  first  observer  of  the 
phenomena  attending  on  the  con- 
tact of  two  different  metals  with 
an  organic  body.  Davy  con- 
structed a  magnificent  battery  of 
2000  double  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc,  each  having  a  surface  of 
thirty-two  square  inches.  Daniel, 
in  1836,  produced  the  first  per- 


manent battery,  as  it  was  called 
comparatively,  composed  of  zinc 
and  copper  plates,  each  immersed 
in  a  separate  saline  solution 
divided  by  porous  diaphragms. 
Grove  substituted  platinum  for 
copper,  and  Smee,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  electric  metallurgy  had 
sufficiently  advanced  to  render  it 
possible,  substituted  platinised 
silver  for  platinum.  With  all  the 
improvements  made,  however,  the 
galvanic  battery,  though  a  won- 
derful instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  physical  philosopher,  is  a  very 
inconvenient  as  well  as  a  costly 
source  for  the  steady  supply  of 
power  which  is  to  be  available  at 
any  moment,  as  the  chemical 
changes  which  occur  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  battery  while  in  action 
require  constant  attention  and 
correction. 

The  observation  of  (Erstfedt  was 
the  first  discovery  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  more  manageable 
form  of  electricity.  He  remarked 
that  a  magnetised  needle  was  de- 
flected from  its  direction  when  it 
was  brought  near  a  closed  electric 
circuit,  in  the  same  way  that  it  was 
deflected  by  the  approach  of  a 
magnet.  In  the  same  year 
(Erstedt' s  experiment  was  repeated 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  by  M.  de  la  Rive;  and 
within  a  few  days  Ampere  dis- 
covered the  mutual  action  of  mag- 
nets on  each  other,  and  Arago 
discovered  that  magnetic  properties 
were  imparted  to  iron  by  the  elec- 
tric current.  Finally,  in  1830, 
Faraday  demonstrated  that  an 
electric  current  could  be  caused  by 
a  magnet. 

Faraday  showed  that  if  a  bar 
magnet  were  introduced  into 
the  centre  of  a  coil  or  bobbin  of 
insulated  wire  it  produced  an  elec- 
tric current  through  the  ooiL  Con- 
versely, when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  such  a  coil 
or  bobbin,  *  through  which  an  elec- 
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trie   current    is    passed,    the  bar 
becomes  magnetic  so  long  as  the 
current  continues.    Again,  if  two 
insulated  coib  or  bobbins  be  made 
of     such     sizes     that     one     can 
be  freelj  passed    into    the    inte- 
rior of  the  other,  the  passing  of 
an  electric  current  through  the  one 
produces  a  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  through  the  other.     This 
is  called  the  induced  current.     It 
is  in  this  phenomenon  of  induction, 
or  the  prcKluction  in  parallel  layers, 
or  concentric  shells,  of    opposite 
tension  or  motion,  without  direct 
contact,  that  the  main  distinction 
between  electric  or  magnetic  phe- 
nomena and  those  of  other  physi- 
cal agencies  may  be  said  chiefly  to 
consist. 

In   1832   Pixii,   a  philosophical 
instrument  maker  at    Paris,  con- 
structed  a  machine    to  illustrate 
the    experiments  of    Faraday,  in 
which  a  horse-shoe  magnet    was 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  face 
of  two  electro  magnets,  with  the 
result  of  producing  successive  cur- 
rents in  opposite  directions  on  each 
revolution.     In  Clarke's  machine, 
the  magnet,  which  is  the  most  pon- 
derous part  of  the^^jrangement, 
was  fixed,  and  the  electro-magnets 
were  made  to    revolve.     For  the 
different  purposes  of  electro-metal- 
lurgy, electro-blasting,  decomposi- 
tion of  water,  telegraphy,  and  pro- 
duction of  light,  a  number  of  in- 
genious combinations  have  succes- 
sively been  produced.     Finally,  M. 
Gramme  invented  a  machine,  for 
which  he  received    a  gold  medal 
and  a  prize  of  3000  francs  from  the 
Soci^te  d'Encouragement,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  the 
event  that  has  turned  the  attention 
of  80  many  ingenious  men  to  the 
subject  of  lightm^  by  electricity. 
^  It  will    simplify    any    inquuy 
^to  the  production  of  light  by 
electricity     to     remember      that 
tbere  are   four    distinct    opera- 
tions  necessary    for    tiiat    pur- 


pose.   First  is  the  electric  source, 
of  which  we  have  to  describe  that 
which  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  most  economical,  namely,  the 
magneto-electric    machine   of    M. 
Gramme.     Second    may  be    con- 
sidered the  motor  power  requisite 
to    drive   the  Gramme    or    other 
machine,   and  thus  to  excite  the 
electric  current.   This  has  generally 
been  a  steam-engine.     For  small 
machines,  where  gas  is  readily  at- 
tainable, a  gas  engine  is  usually 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  motor.     Water  power, 
again,  is  the  cheapest  mode,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  producing, 
or  rather  of  communicating,  me- 
chanical motion.  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
has  recently  utilised  the  force  of  a 
waterfall,   situated    more    than  a 
mile  from  his  house,  as  the  motor 
power   which    drives    an    electro- 
magnetic machine.     If  the   diffi- 
culties   attendant    on    the    trans- 
mission   of    power    be    overcome, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever' that  the 
enormous  amount  of  tidal   force 
exerted  on  our  coasts  (and  even  in 
London   itself),  and    now  almost 
wholly  neglected  as  an  economical 
agent,  is  ample  to  supply  not  only 
all  the  light,  but  all  the  heat,  and 
all  the  motive  power  of  any  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  demanded  by  the 
inhabitants  of   our  island.      The 
question  of  the  cost  of  such  an 
application,   however,    is    one    of 
serious  magnitude. 

The  third  point  of  inquiry  is  as 
to  the  lamp,  candle,  regulator,  or 
whatever  be  the  name  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  apparatus  which  allows 
the  electric  current  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  light.  And  the 
fourth  question  regards  the  means 
of  transmitting  the  current  from 
the  electric  source  to  the  illumina- 
tive apparatus,  including  not  only 
the  insulation  of  the  carriers,  but 
the  division,  regulation,  or  commu- 
tation of  the  current. 

It  is  well  here  to  remark  that  the 
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ezpression  wbicli  has  been  used 
with  reference  to  the  operation  of 
the  Gramme  machines,  tiiat  it  con- 
verts motion  into  electricity,  is  one 
that  is  as  erroneous  as  if  we  were 
to  say  of  a  Cornish  ptunping  engine 
that  it  converted  motion,  or  fuel, 
into  water.  The  electro-motor 
engine  provides  a  supply  of  electri- 
city at  a  given  point,  as  the  pump 
provides  a  supply  of  water.  But 
while  we  can  form  certain  definite 
ideas  of  the  latter  element  as  to 
constitution  and  physical  pro- 
perties, we  are  ^r  from  being  able 
to  say  as  much  as  to  electricity. 
That  most  patient  and  most  brilliant 
of  English  physicists,  Faraday,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  career,  said 
that  when  he  began  to  investigate 
electricity  bethought  that  he  under- 
stood the  subject,  but  that  as  he 
learnt  more  he  found  that  it  was 
utterly  beyond  his  power  so  to  do. 
Heat  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
a  mode  of  motion.  A  dennite  unit 
of  heat  is  commensurate  with  a 
definite  imit  of  motion,  and  these 
units  are  reciprocally  convertible. 
Such  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case 
with  electricity.  That  influence, 
indeed,  may  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  heat,  as  well  as  of  hght 
and  of  motion,  and  thermic 
changes  have  an  electric  effect. 
But  whether  electricity  be  called 
an  element,  or  a  current,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  we  may  veil 
our  ignorance  of  the  great  synthesis 
of  phenomena  called  by  that  name, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  a  motion 
apart  from  a  something  that  moves. 
We  can  trace  the  path  by  which 
heat,  or  vibrations  of  different 
natures,  pass  through,  over,  and 
otherwise  affect,  different  objects. 
But  the  phenomena  of  conduction 
and  induction  are  so  unmeasured, 
and  the  apparently  unlimited 
amoimt  to  which  the  combinations 
of  permanent  magnets  and  electro- 
magnets can  be  made  to  develop 
electric    phenomena    are    so    far 


beyond  the  grasp  of  even  the 
boldest  hypothesis,  that  those 
writers  on  the  subject  are  the 
wisest  who  most  closely  imitate 
the  modesty  of  Faradav. 

Eetuming  now  to  the  magneto- 
electric  machine  of  Gramme,  which 
at  the  moment  of  writing  is,  aU 
things  considered,  the  best  and 
most  readily  available  of  the 
numerous  ingenious  appliances 
known  to  be  invented  for  the  same 
purpose,  we  will  endeavour  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  its  principle  and 
mode  of  action. 

We  have  seen  that  if  a  helix  or 
coil  of  wire  be  made  part  of  an 
electric  circuit,  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
introduced  within  the  helix 
becomes  a  temporary  magnet ;  and 
that,  conversely,  if  a  bar  magnet 
be  introduced  within  a  coil  of  wire^ 
an  electric  current  is  set  up  in  the 
wire  by  the  introduction  of  the  bar. 
M.  Fontaine,  to  whose  valuable 
treatise  on  electric  lighting  we 
have  before  referred,  has  illus- 
trated this  portion  of  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  of  the  subject 
by  simple  and  intelligible  dia- 
grams. 

If  the  hel^x  of  which  we  speak 
be  passed  over  the  magnetic  bar, 
or  rather,  if  we  consider  the  bar 
as  being  moved  through  the  helix 
as  a  needle  is  pushed  through  a 
piece  of  cloth,  a  double  action 
ensues.  As  the  bar  enters,  a 
current  is  induced  in  the  helix. 
But  when  the  bar  has  passed  half 
way,  the  neutral  axis  is  reached. 
The  opposite  pole  of  Hie  magnet  is 
then  approached,  and  the  induced 
current  that  passes  through  the 
helix  ip  reversed  in  its  direction. 
Thus  during  the  first  half  of  the 
passage  of  the  bar  the  induced 
current  is  direct,  and  during  the 
second  part  it  is  inverted. 

If  two  bar  magnets  are  placed 
end  to  end,  in  a  line,  so  that  the 
similar  poles  are  together,  and  the 
movement  of  a  hehx  be  made  a& 
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before,  there  will  be  first  a  direct 
current,  then  an  inyerted  ctirrent 
(from  the  passage  of  the  neutral 
axis  of  the  first  bar  to  that  of  the 
second),  and  finally  a  direct  current 
for  the  last  half  of  the  second 
bar. 

n,  instead  of  heing^  placed  in  a 
line,  the  two  magnetic  bars  be  bent 
into  a  circle,  and  made  to  revolve 
tiirongh  a  helix,  the  ensuing 
currents  will  follow  the  same  law. 
It  is  on  this  simple  &ct  that  the 
machine  of  M.  Gramme  depends 
for  its  power. 

A  soft  iron  ring,  formed  gene- 
rally of  a  coil  or  bundle  of  wire, 
is  sorrounded  with  an  insulated 
copper  helix,  wound  around  the 
entire  ring,  and  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wire  which  form  it 
soldered  together,  so  as  to  form  an 
endless  coil.  This  soft  iron  ring  is 
made  the  periphery  or  tire  of  a 
wheel  (into  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  which  it  is  not  needful 
here  to  enter)  which  is  made  to 
revolve  between  the  poles  of  a 
horse-shoe  magnet  fixed  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  we 
take  the  letter  C  as  representing 
the  magnet,  and  suppose  the  small 
letter  o  placed  on  the  opening  of 
the  C,  we  represent  the  general 
arrangement.  The  portion  of  the 
ring  which  is  nearest  the  positive 
pole  of  the  magnet  will  become 
negative  by  induction ;  and  the 
opposite  portion,  which  is  nearest 
tibe  negative  pole  of  the  magnet, 
positive.  With  whatever  rapidity 
the  wheel  be  made  to  revolve  the 
poles  will  remain  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Thus  the  material  of  the 
nng  itself  is  imdergoing  a  constant 
electric  change — ^the  poles  remain- 
u^  in  the  same  place  in  the 
'"ladiine,  while  the  iron  ring  re- 
volves— the  poles  thus,  as  it  were, 
%iiig  through  the  substance  of 
the  iron. 

In  consequence  the  currents  in 
the  helix  are  twice  reversed  in  each 


entire  revolution  of  the  ring, 
changing  their  direction  when  at 
right  angles  to  the  poles.  At  this 
line,  where  the  two  opposite  cur- 
rents meet  or  divide,  collectors  are 
placed,  and  the  current  thus  ob- 
tained is  that  used  for  economical 
purposes. 

To  go  further  into  the  very  in- 
genious contrivances  which  make 
part  of  the  machine,  would  lead 
into  too  technical  a  detail.  The 
first  application  of  the  machine 
was  made  in  1872,  for  the  purpose 
of  electro-plating.  It  was  employed 
by  Messrs.  Christophle  and  Co.,  of 
Paris,  in  their  electro-metallurgic 
works,  and  has  been  in  operation 
for  five  years  without  involving  any 
expense  except  that  of  oil  for  the 
bearings.  Full  details  are  given 
by  M.  Fontaine.  The  greatest  im- 
provement which  has  been  intro- 
duced since  the  construction  of  the 
first  machine  by  M.  Gramme,  has 
been  the  invention  and  application 
of  the  laminated  horse-shoe  magnets 
of  M.  Janin,  in  place  of  a  bar 
horse-shoe  magnet.  But  for  these 
magnets  are  now  usually  substi- 
tuted bar  electro-magnets. 

Simultaneous  discoveries  are  so 
frequent  in  all  cases  of  important 
improvements,  that  their  occurrence 
may  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
course  of  invention.  The  merit  of 
the  inventor  who  first  brings  his 
idea  to  a  practical  issue  is  in  no 
way  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
other  men,  vrith  whom  he  has  had 
no  con^munication,  have  at  the 
same  time  been  labouring  in  the 
same  field.  The  progress  of  science 
itself  is  often  such  as  to  indicate 
in  what  direction  the  next  step  is 
to  be  taken,  and  this  indication 
may  become  visible  at  the  same 
moment  to  all  equaUv  advanced 
students.  Thus  M.  Fontaine  re- 
cords the  fact  that  in  1866  M. 
Worms  de  EomiUy  constructed  a 
machine  analogous  to  that  of  M. 
Gramme,  but  with  the  signal  differ* 
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enoe  that  instead  of  a  single  coil  of 
wire,  there  was  a  succession  of  coils 
alternately  wound  in  opposite 
directions.  It  was  thus  necessary 
to  change  the  currents  collected  by 
a  conunutator. 

In  1861  an  electro-motor  machine 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the 
Gramme    engine  was  constructed 
for  the  University  of  Pisa  by  M. 
Pacinotti.     It  was  exhibited  in  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  after 
the    appearance    of  the    Gramme 
engine.   The  object  of  M.  Pacinotti, 
however,  was  the  reverse  of  that  of 
M.  Gramme.     The  former  sought 
to  obtain  motive  force  from  elec- 
tricity ;     the    latter    to    develop 
electricity  by  the  agency  of  motive 
force ;    and    as    the    amount    of 
motion  which  is  sufficient  to  excite 
very  powerful  electric  action,  under 
proper  arrangements,  is  compara- 
tively small,  it  may  be  readily  un- 
derstood, conversely,  that  the  cur- 
rent of  motion  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  powerful  electric  agency 
is  relatively  inconsiderable.     This 
reflection  is  fatal  to  the  high  ex- 
pectations which  have  been  at  times 
entertained  as  to  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power.     The 
numerous      efforts     which     have 
hitherto  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion have  as  yet  proved  economic 
failures.    It  has,  however,  yet  to 
be  ascertained  whether  such  will 
always  prove  to  be  the  case.    In 
our    ignorance    of    the    essential 
nature    of    electricity,    prediction 
on  such  a  subject  is  toleralply  sure 
to  be  confounded  by  the  process  of 
discovery. 

America,  however,  contests  with 
the  Old  World  the  priority  of  in- 
vention, if  not  of  useful  applica- 
tion, in  this  matter.  In  1852  Dr. 
Page,  of  Washington,  constructed 
a  motor  which  <uffers  very  little 
from  that  of  Pacinotti.  It  was 
applied  to  work  a  locomotive,  which 
it  did,  after  a  fashion.  Of  the 
earlier  attempts  made,  and  patents 


taken  out  in  this  country  for  pro- 
ducing electro-motor  machines  by 
the  application  of  electro-magnets 
excited  by  the  galvanic  battery,  it 
is  unnecessary  now  to  speak. 
The  general  economic  fact  that 
first  put  a  stop  to  research  in  this 
department  of  machines  was  that 
the  cost  of  the  weight  of  zinc  decom- 
posed in  a  battery,  as  compared 
with  the  weight  of  coal  burned 
under  a  steam  boiler,  to  produce  a 
given  dynamical  result,  is  at  least 
fortyfold.  It  is  to  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  law,  rather 
than  to  the  incidental  discovery  of  a 
new  phenomenon  not  followed  up 
by  the  discoverer,  that  the  true 
credit  of  invention  belongs.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  claim  of  (Erstadt 
to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
electro-magnetic  science  would  be 
contested.  Eighteen  years  before 
the  celebrated  experiment,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Figuier,  Bomagnesi  had 
remarked  that  galvanism  deflected 
the  magnetic  needle.  But  no  one 
would  call  Bomagnesi  the  inventor 
of  the  electric  telegraph. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  account  of  the  various  electro- 
magnetic machines  of  Niaudet, 
Siemens,  Holmes,  Wilde,  Ladd^ 
Lontin,  and  others.  The  Meritens 
machine,  one  of  the  latest  in- 
ventions, is  said  to  develope  more 
power  than  the  Gramme  machine, 
although  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
expensive  to  construct.  Particulars 
of  this  machine  are  as  yet  wanting. 
With  so  much  of  the  highest  order 
of  mechanical  genius  bent  on  the 
same  object,  any  day  may  witness 
some  extraordinary  improvement. 
The  main  point  which  concerns  our 
present  inquiry  is,  that  there  is  so 
much  genuine  competition  in  this 
matter  that  it  will  be  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  any  patentee  to 
impose  for  the  use  of  his  in- 
vention terms  that  shall  be  unduly 
onerotis  on  the  licensees. 

With  regard  to  the  lamp-regula« 
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tors,  or  immediate  source  of  illu- 
mination, there  camiot  be  said  at 
the  present  moment  to    be    any 
single  invention  which  has  so  faor 
distanced   its    competitors  as  the 
Gramme  engine  has  done  as  an 
electro-motor.  The  names  of  Serrin, 
Jablochkoff,  Bapieff,  Werdermann, 
and  others  are  more  familiar  to  the 
public  than  the  principles  or  de- 
tails of  their  sereral  mventions. 
Ererj  daj  witnesses  some  new  im- 
proYement,  or  claim  to  have  made 
an  improvement,  and  the  one  great 
point  which  is  certain  is,  that  no 
inventor  possesses  so  marked  an 
advantage  over  his  competitors  as 
to  have  any  chance  of  controlling 
ihe  market.     Efforts  are  made  no 
doubt  to  start  companies  which  are 
to  carry  all  before  them,  but  we 
are  yet  far  from  the  stage  of  know- 
ledge at  which  prudent  men  will 
look  upon  such  schemes  as  sound 
objects  of  investment.      A    little 
experience,  showing  here  a  defect 
and    there     an    improvement,    is 
▼orth     anv     amount     of     hasty 
generalisation.     The  only    advan- 
tage   that    any   one  company,    if 
formed,  can  hope  to  maintain  over 
its  rivals,  would  depend   on  the 
length  of  the  purse.    We  are  as 
jet  quite  in  the  experimental  stage ; 
and  when  experiments  shall  have 
given  place  to  perfected   theory, 
and  competent  experts  shall  have 
decided  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
several  methods    and  the  proper 
objects    of    the    application,    the 
longest  ptirses  will  be   found  to 
belong  to  those  companies  which 
already   are  in  possession  of  the 
ground.      The  gas  companies  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  dose  their 
eyes  to  what  is  going  on.     For  any 
purposes  for   which,  beyond  dis- 
pute, electricity  will  be  preferable 
to  gas,  within  their  parliamentary 
territories  the  gas  companies  have 
an    immense    advantage  over  all 
coiners.      To  do  anything   surely 
ftud  safely  in  the  way  of  establish- 


ing entirely  new  companies,  parlia- 
mentary sanction  is  indispensable  ; 
and  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men, 
who  seek  for  parliamentary  power 
to  light  any  city  or  town,  including 
those  rights  of  interfering  with 
public  and  private  property  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  scheme,  will  have,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  deal  with  the 
opposition  of  the  gas  companies. 
If  there  were  but  one  electric 
candle,  or  one  electro-magnetic 
engine,  the  case  might  be  different ; 
but  among  thi  numerous  inven- 
tions coming  forward  the  wealthy 
and  well-established  companies 
may  at  their  leisure  pick  and 
choose. 

The  two  ideas  which    underlie 
every  form  of  electric  light  are,  as 
before  intimated,  either  that  of  the 
voltaic  arc,    or  that  of  an  incan- 
descent portion  of  the  circuit ;  and 
the  two  opposite  directions  in  which 
electricians  are  looking,  in  order  to 
produce  the  best  illuminative  re- 
sults, are  those  of  increased  inten- 
sity and    of    increased    quantity. 
The   Gramme    machines  are  now 
arranged   so    that    they    may   be 
coupled  either  in  quantity  or   in 
tension.  When  the  former  arrange- 
ment is  adopted,  the  power  of  the 
machine  may  be  denoted  hj  observ- 
ing the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven, 
600  revolutions  per  minute  being 
given  in  one  case,  and  1200  in  the 
other.     There  is  also  the  further 
difference  that  some  machines  pro- 
duce alternating,  and  others,  like 
the  Gramme,  continuous  currents. 
The  action  of  these  two  kinds  of 
current  on  the  carbon  used  in  the 
lamp  is  very  different,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  light  produced  re- 
quires a  different  arrangement  in 
either  case.     As  to  these  different 
methods,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
currents  produced  in  large  quan- 
tity at  comparatively  low  tension 
suffer  less  loss  in  conduction  than 
those  of  higher  proportionate  te^ 
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sion,  and  are  also  far  safer  for  use 
as  regards  the  attendants  on  the 
apparatus.  Again,  one  of  the 
defects  of  the  electric  light  is  its 
great  intensity,  which  is  such  as  to 
require  the  use  of  an  opal  glass  or 
other  Teil  to  protect  the  eye,  causing 
a  loss  of  more  than  half  the  light 
actually  produced.  The  intensity 
of  the  light  may  be  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  proportioned  to  the 
tension  of  the  electric  current. 
Machines  which  produce  alternating 
currents  may  be  used  with  a  com- 
mutator, so  as  to  giye  a  continuous 
current,  or  vice  versa.  But  the  use 
of  the  commutator  involves  a  loss 
of  power. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to 
produce  an  electric  lamp  was  made 
in  1844  by  M.  Leon  Foucault,  who 
hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  substi- 
tuting rods  of  carbon  taken  from 
gas  retorts  for  the  carbonised 
wooden  rods  previously  used  as 
electrodes.  M.  Foucaidt  employed 
a  Bunsen  battery  to  produce  the 
current,  and  constructed  a  small 
and  simple  lamp,  which  gives 
enough  light  to  produce  a  photo- 
graphic image.  In  the  same  year 
Deleuil  in  Paris,  in  1845  Thomas 
Wright,  and  in  1846  Staite  and 
Edwards  in  London,  in  1848  Fou- 
cault in  France,  and  Staite  and 
Petrie  in  England,  suggested 
various  improvements ;  the  general 
aim  being  to  allow  of  the  formation 
of  the  voltaic  arc  between  two 
panels  or  discs  of  carbon,  which, 
by  counter-balance  weights  or  by 
some  other  apparatus,  were  gra- 
dually approached  to  each  other  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  the 
positive  electrode  was  wasted  by  the 
action  of  the  current.  Among 
these  regulators  (the  details  of 
which  cannot  readily  be  made 
intelligible  without  drawings),  that 
of  Serrin  is  usually  considered  the 
most  perfect,  no  other  regulator 
having  a  motor  that  is  both  delicate 
and  powerful  in  an  equal  degree. 


Li  1876,  however,  Mr.  Jablochkoff , 
an  officer  in  the  Bussian    army, 
patented  an  arrangement  of  the 
electrodes    which    dispenses   with 
any  regulator.     The  carbons,  in- 
stead or  being  placed  end  to  end, 
or  approaching  one  another  in  the 
form  of  a  V,  are  placed  side  by 
side,  and  separated  by  an  insub^- 
ting    fusible    substance,    such   a.s 
porcelain    or     plaster    of    Paris. 
This    substance  slowly  volatilises 
as   the  carbon  rods  consume ;   so 
that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  candle,  except  that  the  light 
is  not  supplied  by  the  vaporisation 
of  the  solid  substance.  M.  Jabloch- 
kofE  has  also    patented   arrange- 
ments for  giving  different  colours 
to  the  light  produced,  for  lighting 
a  number  of  luminous  points,  for 
the  use  of  powder  instead  of  car- 
bon    rods,     and     for     obtaining 
numerous  luminous  foci  from  one 
circuit.       M.     Werdermann      has 
modified  the    Jablochkoff    candle 
by  using  a  small  rod  of  carbon 
for  the  positive  electrode,  which  is 
made  to  force  its  point,  directed 
upwards,  against  a  carbon  disc  of 
sixty-four  times  the  area  of  the 
rod.     It  is  found  that  the  carbon 
point    is  pointed,  and   kept   con- 
stantly  sharp    by    the  action    of 
the  ciuTent,  and  that  the  nega- 
tive  carbon  will    act  for   a  very 
long  time  without  renewaL     This 
method  gives  a  remarkable  steadi- 
ness of  fight,  as  the  electric  arc  is 
infilnitesimally     small,     and     Uxe 
tapering  point  of  the   charcoal  is 
entirely     incandescent.       It    can 
only  be  produced  by  a  continuous 
current,    but    it    has    the    great 
advantage  of  utilising  a  current 
of    low    tension.      On    the  other 
hand,  doubt  may  be  entertained 
whether  there  is  not  a  great  loss 
of  light  from  the  contact  of  the 
carbons ;    the    question    whether 
the  voltaic  arc  is  really  extremely 
small,  or  entirely  replaced  by  the 
incandescence  of  the  carbon,  being 
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u  jet  open.  The  Gramme  machine 
is  said  not  to  be  altogether  suit- 
able to  the  Werdermann  candle. 
The  Bi^ieff  regulator,  which  has 
sHracted  attention  since  M.  Fon- 
taine's book  was  written,  and  for 
^ch  an  English  company  has 
paid,  according  to  its  prospectus, 
Je25,000,  and  5000  fuUy  paid-up 
shares  out  of  50,000  shares  of 
£10  ewckf  is  framed  on  the 
arrangements  first  adopted  by 
Staite  and  Edwards,  by  Wright, 
and  by  Le  Molt,  of  a  V-shaped 
pair  of  carbons;  but  the  V  is  in 
this  case  reversed,  the  luminous 
point  being  thus  in  the  centre  of 
an  X,  composed  of  four  carbon 
rods  kept  in  place  by  an  ingenious 
automatic  arrangement,  which, 
however,  is  much  more  complicated 
than  the  ever-pointed  pencil  of  M. 
Werdermann.  M.  Bapieff's  lamp 
allows  of  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  in  any  direction. 
It  utilises  the  Gramme  machine  as 
a  source  of  electricity. 

Without  proceeding  to  count  the 
number  of  inventions  which  have 
more  or  less  successfully  solved  the 
difficulty  of  providing  the  luminous 
focus  for  electric  lighting,  it  is  evi- 
^t  that  in  the  three  forms  last 
described  are  to  be  found  such  suc- 
cessful adaptations  of  the  principle 
of  automatic  regulation  of  elec- 
^3^<xies,  that  it  is  rather  upon  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  workmanship 
^lan  on  exclusive  patent  right  that 
any  inventor  or  any  company  can. 
With  any  safety,  rely  as  promising 
areturn  on  their  outlay.  Especially 
^  those  persons  in  danger  of  losing 
their  money  who  rely  on  the  appa- 
rent novelty  or  brilliance  of  an 
inventor,  new  to  the  subject,  rather 
than  on  the  mature  experience  of 
inen  accustomed  to  the  demands  of 
the  public  for  accommodation,  and 
the  practical  method  of  meeting 
tnese  demands. 
Among  those  who  are  not  illumi- 

^tors  of  the  day,  but  of  the  veiUe, 


no  little  respect  is  due  to  the  name 
of  Mr.  W.  Sugg,  which  has  long 
been  known  in  connection  with 
an  economical  and  excellent  gas 
burner.  Mr.  Sugg  has  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company , which  now  supplies  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  gas  consumed  in 
London,  and  which,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  seems  to  look  for- 
ward to  absorbing  the  yet  distinct 
minor  companies.  The  advantages 
that  a  powerftd  association  of  tihis 
kind,  commanding  the  best  profes- 
sional services  of  the  most  experi- 
enced engineers,  has  over  any  new 
organisation,  in  which  the  amateiu: 
element,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
presence  of  men  whose  experience 
in  public  lighting  has  to  be  gained, 
is  predominant,  is  self-evident. 

A  very  curious  result  has  already 
been  made  known  owing  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company.  The  generating  engine 
whicn  they  have  employed  is  one 
of  Siemen's  small  dynamo-electric 
machines.  The  lamp  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Serrin  regulator.  But 
the  amusing  part  of  the  affair  is, 
that  the  motor  power  employed 
is  no  other  than  gas  !  This  sub- 
stance, which  the  loud-voiced  advo- 
cates of  brand  new  companies  de- 
clare to  be  only  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism, is  developing  a  new  faculty 
for  the  service  of  man.  The  eco- 
nomic use  of  gas  as  a  source  of 
heat,  for  cooking  and  other  domes- 
tic uses,  has  long  been  known. 
But  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  a 
four-horse  power  gas  engine,  by 
the  consumption  of  a  quantity  of 
gas  that  would  yield  a  light  esti- 
mated as  equal  to  that  of  from  192 
to  240  candles  for  an  hour,  would 
produce,  from  a  Siemens  machine 
and  a  Serrin  regulator,  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  from  3000  to  4000 
candles  for  the  same  time. 

In  attempting  to  deal  minutely 
with  the  question  of  cost  nothing 
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is  more  easy  them  to  go  astray. 
In  illumination,  at  all  events,  two 
and  two  do  not  always  make  four. 
It  is  not  possible,  with  existing 
apparatus,  to  estimate  very  exactly 
such  high  degrees  of  brilliancy  as 
are  indicated  by  the  terms  of  3000 
or  4000  candles.  An  ordinary  gas 
light  has  first  to  be  compared  with 
the  rery  rude  and  uncertain  imit 
of  light  adopted  by  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament — ^that  is  to  say,  a  sperm 
candle,  consuming  120  grains  of 
sperm  in  the  hour.  The  parlia- 
mentary gas  unit  is  an  Argand 
burner  of  15  holes,  and  a  glass 
chimney  7  inches  high,  consuming 
5  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  per  hour — 
which,  if  the  gas  is  good,  ought  to 
give  the  minimum  light  of  12 
candles.  This  gives  720  cubic 
inches  of  gas  per  candle  per  hour. 
But,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Sugg,  a  gas  biurner,  giving 
the  light  of  200  candles,  consumes 
only  60  feet  per  hour,  or  432  cubic 
inches  per  candle,  so  that  in  the 
case  of  gas,  as  well  as  of  electric 
light,  concentration  of  brilliancy 
seems  to  be  attended  by  diminution 
of  relative  cost.  Indeed,  it  is  held 
in  America  that  the  light  evolved 
by  different  burners  is  as  the  square 
of  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed. 
Mr,  Bichards  has  shown  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  greater  the  heat 
the  more  perfect  the  consumption 
of  the  carbon,  and  that  thus  a 
larger  flame  gets  more  light  out  of 
gas  than  a  smaller  one. 

In  round  nimibers,  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Gus  Light  and  Coke 
Company  appears  to  be,  that  the 
application  of  a  given  quantity  of 
gas  as  a  motive  power  is  adequate 
to  the  production,  by  existing 
methods,  of  a  far  brighter  illumi- 
native lustre  than  would  be  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  the  gas. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  light 


produced  is  so  intense  as  to  require- 
veiling  from  the  eye  by  opal  shades 
or  other  means,  which  absorb  more 
than  half  the  light.  So  that,  thus 
far,  the  available  light  produced 
by  the  two  methods  is  nearly 
equal,  and  the  cost  of  the  gas 
engine,  magneto  -  electric  engine, 
regulator,  and  carbons  becomes  a 
serious  matter.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  result  of  only  one  or  two  series 
of  experiments,  with  certain  appa- 
ratus, but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
tangible  yet  offered  to  the  public. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
existing  mode  of  burning  the  coal 
gas  supplied  by  the  Gkis  Company 
is  so  rude  and  simple  as  to  allow  a 
very  wide  margin  for  economic  im- 
provement. Means  exist,  and  wiU 
probably  be  soon  developed,  by 
which  the  light  yielded  by  a  given 
quantity  of  gas  shaU  be  very  con- 
siderably increased  upon  the  pre- 
sent rough  estimate  of  four-tenths 
of  a  cubic  foot  per  candle  per  hour. 
We  have  seen  that  this  illumina- 
tive power  is  far  exceeded  in  a  con- 
centrated light ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  opinion  that  at 
least  an  equally  economical  appli- 
cation of  gas  may  be  made  with 
single  burners. 

While  it  is  the  case  that  a  good 
photometric  unit  is  yet  a  deside- 
ratum, and  one  which  it  is  perhaps 
more  reasonable  to  expect  from 
the  development  of  photography 
than  from  the  mode  now  rendered 
imperative  by  Parliament,  we  are 
able  to  speak  with  far  more  cer- 
titude as  to  the  heat  that  it  is 
possible  to  derive  from  the  com- 
bustion of  gas.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, an  enormous  margin  exists 
between  the  results  of  different 
experiments.  The  theoretic  rule 
gives  the  heating  power  of  one 
pound,  or  31*3  cubic  feet,  of  coal 
gas  at  45,900  British  units  of  heat, 
each  unit  being  equal  to  772  foot 
pounds  of  mechanical  work.  Mr. 
Yemon  Harcourt  made  an  analysis 
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of  coal  gas,  the  result  of  'which  was 
that  a  poxmd    had  a  voltune  of 
thirty  cubic  feet  (at  a  temperature 
(ji  62^  Faiir.)  and  a  heatix^  power 
of  22,684  units,  or  about  hzii  the 
former    determination.      The  ex- 
peiiments  made  by  Pedet  on  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  composed  of 
three-quarters    carbon     and    one 
quarter  hydrogen  gave  the  result 
of  26,416  units  from  the  combus- 
tion of  a  pound  by  theory,  and  of 
23,513  units   by  direct    trial  —  a 
difference  of  only  about  one-tenth. 
With  a  gas  composed  of  one-tbird 
hydrogen    and  two-thirds  carbon, 
which  is  a  fair  coal  gas,  we  cal- 
culate that  the  heat  erolved  by  the 
combustion    of    a    pound    of  gas 
would  be   30,343  units,  which  is 
&urly    intermediate    between    the 
different    analyses,    so    that     the 
equivalent  of  heat  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  a  foot  of  gas  may  be 
roundly  taken  as  1000  British  units. 
For  illuminatiye  purposes,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  heating  the  pro- 
ducts   of    combustion  under    the 
ventilation  of  the  lamps,  this  large 
development     of     heat    may    be 
i^;arded  as    pure  loss.      And  it 
appears,  as  far  as  actual  experience 
goes,  far  more  easy  to  increase  the 
light  deyeloped  by  the  combustion 
of  a  given  quantity  of  gas  than  to 
diminish  the  waste  of  heat.      In 
the   electric    light,  although    the 
heat,  or,  at  all  events,  the  chemical 
action,  produced  at  the  focus  is 
iiitense,    there    is     comparatively 
Hide  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  The 
atmosphere  is  not  either  heated  or 
vitiat^  by  the  voltaic  arc  as  it  is 
hygas.    The  question  then  prac- 
tically suggests  itself  whether  it  is 
not  rather  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
ducmg    heat    for    domestic    and 
industrial  purposes  than  in  that 
of  rivalling  the  high  degrees  of 
illumination  that  is  so  well  afforded 
by  electricity  that  the  attention  of 
^OBe  interested  in  coal  gas  should 
now  be  chiefly  directed. 


It  is  probable  that  the  best 
practical  measure  at  present  attain- 
able as  to  the  apphcation  of  the 
calorific  power  of  coal  gas  is  that 
derived  nrom  the  performance  of 
the  smaU  gas  engines,  which  are 
now  gradually  becommg  very 
numerous.  In  round  numbers  the 
consumption  of  20  or  30  feet  of  gas 
in  one  of  these  engines  does  the 
work  of  1-horse  power  for  an  hour, 
and  the  price  of  a  penny  for  this 
work,  in  engines  of  small  power, 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison. The  mechanical  equivalent 
m  imits  of  heat  of  a  horse  power 
for  an  hour,  is  2564  British  units. 
But  the  consumption  of  20  cubic 
feet  of  gas  liberates,  theoretically, 
20,000  units  of  heat.  Thus  in  the 
Otto  and  Lingen  engine  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  theoretic  work  due 
to  the  combustion  is  actually 
utilised. 

The  effect    of   a   horse    power 
applied  to  the  production  of  electric 
light  differs  according  to  different 
modes  of  application.    By  the  use 
of  the  Gramme  machine  and  the 
Serrin  lamp^M.  Fontaine  reckoned, 
in  1876,  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
light  of  100  Carcel  burners,  or  960 
English  candles,  per  horse  power. 
(Trans.  Inst.  C.E., vol.  xliv.,  p.  339.) 
M.  Tresca  about  the  same  time 
attained  higher  results  for  centres 
of  illumination  of  great  intensity. 
A  light  of  302  Carcel  burners  was 
maintained  at  an  expenditure   of 
0'92-horse  power,  and  one  of  an 
intensity  of  1850  burners  at  an 
expenditure  of  0*415-horse  power 
per  two  Carcel  burners.    Assum- 
mg  these  calculations  to  be  reliable, 
it  must  still  be  remembered  that 
they  are  not    of    much  practical 
industrial    value.      The    currency 
of   production  increases  with  the 
intensity  of  the  light;    in   other 
words,    it    diminishes    with     the 
division  of  the  light.     The  problem 
necessary  to  be  solved  to  establish 
the  commercial  value  of  this  method 
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is  the  diyision  of  the  light  down  to 
the  intensity  of  an  ordinaiy 
Argand  burner,  and  these  experi- 
ments as  to  artificial  suns  yield  but 
little  information  in  this  respect. 

The  careful  experiments  by 
MM.  Schneider  and  Heilmann,  the 
results  of  which  are  published  by 
M.  Fontaine  in  his  treatise  on  the 
electric  light,  give  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  one  kilogrammetre  of 
work  per  Caroel  burner  per  second. 
This  is  equal  to  0*789  horse  power 
for  the  Carcel  standard.  Keeping 
to  the  lower  estimate,  of  1-horse 
power  for  960  candles,  we  have  an 
expenditure  of  2062  foot  pounds 
per  candle  per  hour  for  the  elec- 
trically produced  light. 

Twenty  cubic  feet  of  gas,  burned 
under  the  best  ordinary  arrange- 
ment, will  3rield  a  light  of  four 
standard  burners  for  an  hour  ;.  or, 
say,  from  48  to  60  candles  for  that 
time.  But  if  employed  as  motor 
power  it  may  be  made  to  yield 
twenty  times  the  former  amount 
of  light;  and,  if  we  reckon  the 
light  of  the  Argand  burner  as  high 
as  16  candles  per  5  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  we  still  find  that  the  electric 
illumination  has  fifteen  times  the 
intensity. 

Against  this,  however,  has  to  be 
set  off,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
loss  of  light  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  opal  globes,  or  other 
shades,  which  are  rendered  neces- 
sary, for  the  protection  of  the 
eves,  by  the  intensity  of  the 
electric  focus.  In  Mr.  Eichards's 
excellent  "  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Qus,"  which 
was  published  before  the  recent 
demand  for  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  illmnination,  it  is  stated, 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Alfred  King,  of  Liverpool,  that 
the  light  intercepted  by  a  clear 
gbuss  globe  is  12  per  cent.,  and 
that  by  an  opal  globe  60  per  cent., 
of  the  like  intensity.  The  dis- 
appointment   experienced   on  the 


trial    in  Billingsgate  Market    on 
25th  November  is  due,  no  doubt, 
in  great  measure  to  this    cause* 
But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  may  be  regarded  as  fataX  to 
the  plan  of  illuminating  a  lar^e 
building,  where  light  is  required, 
for  the  purpose  of  careful  inspec- 
tion   of    any  object  from    a   fe^r 
luminous  points  ;   that  is  the  loss 
of  intensity   with   distance.     Nine 
lights  were   distributed  over  the 
main  area  of  the  building  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  some  40,000  square 
feet.     As  many  as  700  jets  of  gas 
are  said  to  form  the  usual  illumi- 
nating arrangement.     Taking  the 
Jablochkoff  lights  at  the  estimated 
brilliancy  of  1000  candles  each,  a 
400.candle  light  will  be  all   that 
passes  the  opal  globes.     Thus  by 
the  electric  light  4,444}  square  feet 
of  the  buildmg  would  have  to  be 
illumined  from  each  centre  ;  by  the 
gas  lights  only  57  square  feet  by 
each    jet.      For    the    larger    area 
there  is  thus  a  light  equal  to  one 
candle  for  every   11  square   feet ; 
for  the  smaller  one  candle  to  every 
6'7  square  feet.     But  this  does  not 
represent  the  real  available  power, 
which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
distance  of  the  light.     To  give  an 
equal  light  at  the  respective  dis- 
tances of  66  and  of  8  feet  (which 
approximately  represent  the  square 
roots  of  the  areas)  the  larger  light 
should    be    sixty-eight    times    as 
powerful  as  the  smaller  one.    But 
the  real  proportion,  allowing  for 
the  globes,  is  only  40  to  1.     Thus, 
on  approaching  the  limits  in  area 
of  the  illuminating  power  of  each 
of  the  Jablochkoff  lamps,  there  is 
little  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
light  obtainable  from  the  smaller 
but    better     distributed    burner. 
This    very    simple    mathematical 
investigation  of  the  subject  fully 
agrees  with  the  observed  facts. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a 
great  illuminative  disadvantage 
IS    inseparable    from  the  restric- 
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tion  of  the  number  of  the  foci 
of  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  80  m&nif est  from  all  the 
eq>errment8  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
dadng  the  electric  light  diminishes, 
per  unit,  as  the  intensity  of  the 
foeos  is  increased,  that  the  reyerse 
is  plainly  shown  to  be  the  case. 
According  to  the  experiments  by 
M.  Tresca,  given  in  voL  82  of  the 
''Gomptes  Bendues  de  T Academic 
dee  Sciences,"  an  increase  of  six- 
fold in  the  intensity  of  the  light 
was  accompanied  by  a  diminution 
of  rather  more  tUan  one-half  in  the 
mechanical  power  used  in  produc- 
tion, measured  per  burner.  It  is 
stated  as  a  well-known  law  that 
the  heat  generated  in  a  given  time 
by  the  electric  current  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  squares  of  the 
corrent.  M.  Tresca's  experiments 
show  that  the  same  rule  pretty 
exactly  applies  to  the  light.  Thus 
the  production  of  the  light  of  a 
single  Carcel  burner  would  cost  five 
tames  as  much  as  in  the  300-bumer 
lamp;  and  a  downward  limit,  which 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  must 
exist  for  the  production  of  any 
available  light  from  the  voltaic 
arc 

It  is  thus  rather  to  the  improve- 
ment of  combustion,  properly  so 
called,  than  to  the  use  of  the 
electric  arc  or  of  incandescent 
electrodes,  as  an  illuminative 
source,  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  attention  can  be  now  profit- 
ably directly  for  all  domestic  and 
for  most  industrial  uses;  If  it 
be  allowable,  in  the  actual  state  of 
our  own  growing  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  at  all  to  venture  on  a 
general  opinion,  it  must  be  to  the 
effect  that,  for  all  purposes  requir- 
ing an  intense  and  &r-piercing 
Ught,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lighthouse 
or  of  military  or  naval  signals, 
the  use  of  the  electric  light  will 
place  incur  hands  an  engine  of  the 
utmost  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  cases  where  the  eye  has  to 


be  protected  from  too  fierce  a 
medium,  and  where  a  steady, 
diffused,  and  weU-regulated  light 
is  required,  electricity  does  not 
promise  to  be  suitable.  An  enor- 
mous field  is  open  under  the  head 
of  signalling.  To  this  may  be 
added  all  those  cases  where  it  is 
essential  that  the  possibility  of 
fire  should  be  avoided.  Such,  for 
example,  would  be  the  illumination 
of  museums  and  public  libraries ; 
that  of  warehouses  containing  com- 
bustible objects;  that,  it  may  be 
urged,  of  ships  of  aU  classes.  The 
substitution  of  a  source  of  illumina- 
tion which  could  not  become  a 
means  of  ignition  in  these  cases 
would  be  worth  a  considerable  cost, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  the  restdt  may  be  obtained 
with  economical  advantage,  while 
at  the  same  time  securing  the 
great  element  of  safety. 

As  to  the  economy  which  it  is 
possible  may  be  found  in  the 
production  of  artificial  light  by 
combustion,  the  subject  is  one  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  hastily 
brought  forward.  The  fact  that 
gas,  when  emploved  as  a  motor 
power,  can  be  made  to  evolve  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  times  as  much 
light  as  it  affords  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  combustion,  is  one  that 
cuts  two  ways..  It  shows,  for  one 
thing,  how  rude  and  ineffectual 
our  present  mode  of  combustion 
must  be.  In  the  case  of  the  actual 
experiment  at  Billingsgate,  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  cost,  in- 
cluding interest  and  depreciation 
on  plant,  engine  power,  attendance, 
and  carbon,  gives  an  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  X4  per  night  for  the 
electric  light,  against  rather  less 
than  <£2  10s.  per  night  for  gas. 

Another  matter  for  reflection  is 
the  source  from  which  illumination 
power  may  be  derived  when  it  is 
burned  in  the  state  of  gas.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  during 
the  course  of  the  past  autumn  at 
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the  Tecnomasio  at  Milan  on  a 
small  apparatus,  invented  by  M. 
Eugene  Francesco  Scheuer,  of  Lu- 
gano, which  gave .  some  very  re- 
markable results.  The  apparatus 
is  intended  for  the  distillation  of 
gas,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination, 
ftrom  petroleum.  Not  to  fatigue 
the  reader  by  detail,  the  result  has 
been  the  production,  at  the  cost  of 
about  21  pence  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
of  a  gas  of  more  than  three  times 
the  illuminative  power  of  coal  gas. 
The  introduction  of  liquid  and  gas- 
forming  fuel  into  the  procedure  of 
the  smelter  and  the  metallurgist 
has  been  attended  by  such  extra- 
ordinary economical  advantages, 
that  the  managers  of  our  gas  works 
will  do  well  to  make  themselves 
fully  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  Scheuer  process.  As  far  as 
the  reports  which  have  appeared  in 
the  scientific  journal  II  Politecnico, 
of  Milan,  are  to  be  relied  on,  an 
economy  of  a  large  proportion  is  to 
be  realised  by  the  substitution  of 
the  oil  distilled  by  nature  for  the 
ruder  form  of  solid  coal,  as  the 
material  for  the  gas  of  commerce. 
The  results  of  the  experiments 
made  in  September  last,  according 
to  the  reporters,  are  so  signal  that 
we  hesitate  to  reproduce  tie  figures 
for  fear  of  exaggeration.  But  we 
may  add  one  kmd  of  check  which 
we  have  personally  applied  to  the 
results  of  the  reports.    It  is  claimed 


by  the  reporters  that  one  and  a 
half  cubic  feet  of  petroleum  ^as 
will  afford  as  much  light  as  five 
and  a  quarter  cubic  feet  of  coal 
gas.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
amount  of  heat  which  is  (theoreti- 
cally) developed  by  the  combustion 
of  the  two  several  quantities  does 
not  very  materially  differ.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  follow  that  light  is 
procurable  in  the  same  ratio.  Bat 
when  we  are  evidently  only  at  the 
commencement  of  a  long  series  of 
improvements,  it  is  well  to  look 
narrowly  at  every  indication  of  the 
direction  in  which  to  proceed. 

Whether,  in  conclusion,  a  due 
recompence  for  their  toil  may  await 
those  who  have  devoted  their  ener- 
gies to  the  development  of  the 
electric  light  or  no,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  disproportionate 
gain  will  be  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  second  hand,  or  as 
accumulated  by  the  limited  com- 
pany principle,  to  this  end.  Still 
less  does  it  seem  likely  that  the 
holders  of  gas  stock  will  find  their 
property  evaporate  like  the  pro- 
duce of  their  retorts.  What  we 
may  and  do  confidently  expect  is, 
that  a  better,  cheaper,  and  purer 
light  than  any  which  we  habitually 
employ  will  be  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direction  of  the  minds 
of  skilled  and  competent  men  to  the 
study  of  the  laws  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  light-giving  combustion. 
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SOME    INDIAN    HILL    TRIBES. 


A  SLIGHT  sketch  of  the  manners  and 
<nistoms  of  the  "  Todas,"  ormore  pro- 
perly "  Todavas,"  and  other  curious 
tribes  inhabiting  the  NeUgherry 
Hills  in  Southern  Hindostan,  may 
perhaps  not  be  uninteresting, 
especially  at  the  present  time, 
when  beyond  the  western  frontier 
hostile  tribal  powers  are  showing 
their  weakness  before  the  organised 
strength  of  England. 

These  notes  are  mostly  drawn 
from  personal  observation,  and 
from  intercourse  with  residents  in 
the  hills  of  longer  standing  than 
the  date  of  my  own  encampment 
in  the  locality.  First,  however,  as 
there  are  such  erroneous,  not  to  say 
fabulous,  accounts  current  of  the 
Todas,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to 
and  correct  one  flagrant  instance  of 
romancing. 

The  following  is  an  American 
lady's  published  account : 

"  Hardly  fifty  years  ago,  in  pene- 
trating the  jungles  of  the  Blue  or 
Neilgherry  Hills  in  Southern  Hin- 
dostan,  a  strange  race,  perfectly 
distinct  in  appearance  and  language 
from  any  other  Hindu  people,  was 
discovered  by  two  courageous 
British  officers  who  were  tiger- 
hnnting.  .  .  . 

"Fifty  years  have  passed  since 
the  discovery;  but,  though  since 
that  time  towns  haye  been  built  on 
these  lulls  and  the  country  has 
been  invaded  by  Europeans,  no 
more  has  been  learned  of  the  Todas 
than  at  the  first.  Among  the 
foolish  rumours  current  about  this 
people,  the  most  erroneous  are 
^ose  in  relation  to  their  numbers 


and  to  their  practising  polyandry. 
The  general  opinion  about  them  is 
that  on  account  of  the  latter  custom 
their  number  has  dwindled  to  a 
few  hundred  families,  and  the  race 
is  fast  dying  out.  We  had  the 
best  means  of  learning  much  about 
them,  and  therefore  state  most 
positively  that  the  Todas  neither 
practise  polyandry,  nor  are  they  as 
few  in  ntunber  as  supposed.  We 
are  ready  to  show  that  no  one  has 
ever  seen  children  belonging  to 
them.  Those  that  may  have  been 
seen  in  their  company  have 
belonged  to'^the  Badagas,  a  Hindu 
tribe  totally  distinct  from  the 
Todas  in  race,  colour,  and  language, 
and  which  includes  the  most  direct 
*  worshippers '  of  this  extraordinary 
people.  We  say  worshippers^  for 
the  Badagas  clothe,  feed,  serve, 
and  positively  look  upon  every 
Toda  as  a  divinity.  They  are 
giants  in  stature,  white  as  Euro- 
peans, with  tremendously  long  and 
generally  brown  wavy  hair  and 
beard,  which  no  razor  ever  touched 
from  birth.  Handsome  as  a  statue 
of  Pheidias  or  Praxiteles,  the  Toda 
sits  the  whole  day  inactive,  as  some 
travellers  who  have  had  a  glance 
at  them  affirm.  .  .  . 

"Nobody  has  ever  seen  more 
than  five  or  six  of  them  at  one 
time ;  they  will  not  talk  with 
foreigners,  nor  was  any  traveller 
ever  inside  their  peculiar  long  and 
flat  huts,  which  apparently  are 
without  either  vmidows  or  chunnevy 
and  have  but  one  door;  nobody 
ever  saw  the  funeral  of  a  Toda,  nor 
very  old  men  among  them;  nor 
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*  are  they  taken  sick  with  cholera, 
while  thousands  die  around  them 
during  such  periodical  epidemics; 
finallYy  though  the  country  all 
round  swarms  with  tigers  and  other 
wild  beasts,  neither  tiger,  serpent, 
nor  any  other  animal  so  ferocious 
in  those  parfcs,  was  ever  known 
to  touch  either  a  Toda  or  one 
of  their  cattle,  though,  as  said 
above,  they  never  use  even  a 
stick. 

"  Furthermore,  the  Todas  do  not 
marry  at  all.  They  seem  few  in 
number,  for  no  one  has  or  ever  will 
have  a  chance  of  numbering  them. 
As  soon  as  their  solitude  was  pro- 
faned by  the  avalanche  of  civilisa- 
tion— ^which  was,  perchance,  due  to 
their  own  carelessness — ^the  Todas 
began  moving  away  to  other  parts 
as  unknown  and  more  inaccessible 
than  the  Neilgherry  Hills  had 
formerly  been.  They  are  not  bom 
of  Toda  mothers,  nor  of  Toda 
parentage;  they  are  the  children 
of  a  certain  very  select  sect,  and 
are  set  apart  from^  their  infancy 
for  special  religious  purposes. 
Recognised  by  a  peculiarity  of 
complexion;  and  certain  other 
signs,  such  a  child  is  known  as 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  a  Toda 
from  birth.  Every  third  year  each 
of  them  must  repair  to  a  certain 
place  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
where  each  of  them  must  meet. 
Their  *  dirt '  is  but  a  mask,  such 
as  a  sannyasi  puts  on  in  public  in 
obedience  to  his  vow.  Their  cattle 
are,  for  the  most  part,,  devoted  to 
sacred  uses ;  and,  though  their 
places  of  worship  have  never  been 
trodden  by  a  profane  foot,  they 
nevertheless  exist,  and  perhaps 
rival  the  most  splendid  pagodas — 
goparams — ^known  to  Europeans. 
The  Badagas  are  their  special 
vassals,  and,  as  has  been  truly 
remarked — ^worship  them  as  half- 
deities,  for  their  birth  and  mys- 
terious powers  entitle  them  to  such 
a  distinction. 


''The  reader  may  rest  assured. 
that  any  statements  conceming^ 
them  that  dash  with  the  little  tliat 
is  above  given  are  false.  No 
missionary  will  ever  catch  one 
with  his  bait,  nor  any  Badag& 
betray  them,  though  he  were  cut 
to  pieces.  They  are  a  people  wiio 
fulfil  a  certain  high  purpose,  and 
whose  secrets  are  inviolable." 

This  is  a  very  mysterious  and 
romantic  narrative.  I  am  afraid 
my  facts  will  appear  sober  by  com- 
parison. 

There  is  little  known  regarding 
the   origin    and   early  history   of 
the  Todas,  though  many  more  or 
less  plausible  or  absurd  theories 
have  been  arrived  at  and  circu- 
lated by  different  travellers,  that 
which  has  gained  the  most  cur- 
rency connecting   them  with    one 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.    They 
are,  however,  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  Hills.     The   Toda  tongue   is 
"  now  known  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty   to    be    a    dialect    of    the 
development  of   Turanian  speech 
styled  Dravidian,  the  language  of 
a  group  of  primitive,  illiterate,  and 
perhaps  warlike  tribes  who,    be- 
tween three  thousand    and    four 
thousand  years  ago,  migrated  from 
tracts  of  Western  Asia,  and  pene- 
trating   India,    probably  through 
Beluchistan  and  the  natural  water- 
lines  of  the  country,  filled  all  its 
western    and    southern    districts, 
pushing    before    them,    in    some 
period  of  their  advance,  the  various 
tribes  of  the  K61  aborigines,  some 
of  whom,  in  slavery  or  menial  con- 
ditions of  Hfe,  survived  as  subjects 
of  their  conquerors." 

Dirdvidian  is  "  a  term  which, 
applied  by  the  Brahmans  appa- 
rently in  supercilious  envy  and 
contempt  of  tiie  people  they  could 
not  conquer — ^the  word  Dravida 
implying  the  condition  of  being 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  castes 
— ^is  now  used  ethnologically,  to 
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designate  that  which  has  grown  to 
be  a  distinct  race  of  men." 

Certainly  the  Todas  look  upon 
themselyes  as  lords  of  the  soil,  and 
are  so  looked  upon  bj  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  who  all  regard  them- 
se&es  as  inferior  to  them,  and 
moreorer  support  them  in  their 
idlenera  bj  pajing  them  a  large 
and  voluntary  tribute.  The  Bada- 
gas,  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ral  tribe,  are  their  chief  vassals, 
and  look  upon  them  with  a  certain 
degree  of  reverence.  The  Todas 
also  assert  their  superiority  in  con- 
versation, by  always  calling  them- 
selves emphatically  "  men,"  and  the 
Badagas  by  a  word  meaning 
"  labourers  "  or  "  workers." 

In  appearance  the  Todas  are  tall 
and  striking,  having  in  their  bear- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  dignity 
and  freedom,  foreign  to  our  dusky 
fellow-subjectB  in  Southern  India. 
They  are  foir-skinned,  and  have 
long  bushy  black  hair,  worn  in  the 
early  English  style,  with  whiskers, 
moustache,  and  beard.  They  also 
linear  their  heads  uncovered,  in 
which  respect  they  differ  from  most 
other  tribes.  Their  noses  are 
generally  slightly  hooked,  their 
only  Hebrew  feature,  and  they 
have  intelligent-looking  brown 
eyes  and  rather  thin  Tips.  The 
women,  as  a  rule,  are  pretty,  having 
a  fairer  complexion  than  the  men, 
with  long  black  hair,  of  which  they 
generally  are  very  proud  and  take 
great  care;  and  their  ornaments 
are  different  from  those  of  the 
generality  of  natives,  and  are 
restricted  to  a  few  brass  bangles 
and  anklets. 

They  live  in  ''  munds,"  a  small 
collection  of  curious-shaped  huts, 
resembling  in  appearance  an  elon- 
gated beehive,  as  many  as  six  or 
^ieht  in  each  hut,  though  these 
cabins  are  only  about  six  feet  high 
at  the  apex,  five  feet  in  breadth, 
^d  some  eight  feet  long.  There 
is  only  one  orifice,  about  2ft.  6in. 


square,  which  acts  both  as  the  only 
means  of  ventilation  and  as  a  door, 
a  fact  which  necessitates  that  both 
their  entrance  and  exit  shall  take 

Elace  on  all  fours.  The  huts  are 
uilt  of  sticks  and  planks,  coated 
over  with  mud  or  oowdung,  and 
topped  with  a  thatched  roof.  One 
hut  in  each  mimd,  called  the  milk 
house,  is  set  aside  as  their  temple, 
where  their  few  religious  cere- 
monies take  place. 

In  their  habits  they  are  ex- 
tremely dirty,  and  from  their 
appearance  one  would  imagine 
that  water  was  imknown  to  them. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as 
their  women  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  carrying  it  to  the  mimd  in 
the  evening  in  large  brass  chatties 
or  bowls. 

The  only  employment  the  men 
have  is  attending  to  their  buffaloes, 
of  which  they  luive  always  an  im- 
mense herd;  and,  should  the 
pasture  prove  bad  on  the  table 
land,  they  migrate  for  a  time  to 
the  slopes,  to  choice  places,  where 
they  are  certain  of  good  grazing 
land.  The  women  occupy  them- 
selves in  collecting  firewood  and 
gossiping  with  any  chance  comers. 

The  men  manage  the  outdoor 
affairs,  with  but  little  to  disturb 
the  placidity  of  their  lives,  unless 
it  be  that  one  should  get  into  debt 
with  one  of  the  Badagas,  and 
struggle  to  avoid  payment. 

They  exchange  slnns  and  horns 
with  tne  Kotas  for  music  and  iron- 
mongery, which,  with  their  ex- 
change of  surplus  milk  for  grain 
with  the  Badagas,  constitutes  the 
main  sum  of  their  commerce. 

They  have  some  cleanly  customs 
— they  make  daily  use  of  woodash 
for  the  teeth.  It  is  probably  from 
sanitary,  if  not  partly  from  super- 
stitious motives,  that  they  vacate 
for  a  time  a  house  where  death  or 
sickness  has  occurred. 

A  woman  before  delivery  resorts 
to  a  shed,  and  after  parturitif*" 
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remains  there  until  the  next  new 
moon. 

The  connection  of  milking  with 
religion  is  perhaps  the  most 
peculiar  feature  of  their  system. 
Every  herd  of  their  cattle  is  in 
charge  of  an  ascetic  milkman,  or 
priest.  Milk  is  sacred,  milking  a 
religious  rite;  the  priest  is  not 
treated  as  a  human  individual 
whilst  he  is  a  priest,  but  as  an 
impersonal  being.  He  enters  upon 
his  position  by  ordeal ;  and  there 
are  several  ranges  of  sacredness  in 
the  dairies  themselves. 

A  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
slily  entered  by  a  European,  but 
no  vessels  of  worship  or  any 
mysteries  were  found  there,  save 
the  ordinary  implements  of  milk- 
ing. 

Contrary  to  the  decided  opinion 
expressed  in  the  quotation  made 
above,  the  Todas  are  polyandrous, 
and  the  practice  is  universal  amongst 
them.  In  a  mund  the  proportion 
will  be  only  three  or  four  women  to 
ten  or  twelve  men,  giving  the 
women  an  average  of  three  to  four 
husbands  each.  The  scarcity  of 
women  amongst  them  is  accounted 
for  by  the  practice  that  previously 
existed  amongst  them  of  killing 
their  female  children  at  birth.  The 
ancient  mode  of  infanticide  was  by 
suffocation  with  a  cloth,  but  this 
is  now  to  a  certain  extent  aban- 
doned, Government  having  stepped 
in  with  a  strong  hand.  The  fact 
that  they  only  allowed  their  finest 
and  hesuthiest  children  to  live, 
perhaps  accounts  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent for  their  being  physically  so 
fine  and  strong  a  race. 

As  to  subsistence,  they  never 
touch  flesh,  and  are  supplied  chiefly 
with  grain  by  the  Badagas,  and 
supply  themselves  with  milk  from 
their  own  buffaloes.  They  are 
also  very  fond  of  honey,  which  is 
common  on  the  hills  and  easily 
obtained,  the  native  bee  having  no 
sting. 


To  this  simple  diet  they  adhere 
as  purely  pastoral  people,  while  the 
forests  around  abound  in  game,  ajid 
their  own  flocks  and  herds  are  always 
available  for  food. 

They  have  no  theft  and  no  vio- 
lence of  any  kind  among  them,  not 
even  violent  exercise ;  and,  as  they 
do  not  fight,  they  make  no  plunder 
in  war.  They  are  affectionate  one 
with  another,  as  the  nicely  shaped 
heads  and  the  wistful  expression  of 
the  women  would  lead  one  to  expect- 
They  are  soft  in  manner,  but  excit- 
able. Rules  of  precedence  and 
position  amongst  themselves  are 
adhered  to  with  much  solemn  pains- 
takiog. 

If  at  any  time  they  require 
money,  they  will  sell  their  bull  buf - 
f  aloes  to  obtain  it ;  and  sometimes 
a  cow  can  be  purchased,  but  rarely, 
and  before  they  part  with  one  they 
must  be  very  sorely  pressed. 

The  Todas  are  very  fearless,  and 
carry  no  weapon  save  a  stick,  and 
occasionally  a  pole,  known  as  a 
"  Toda  club." 

Their  dress  consists,  both  for 
men  and  women,  of  a  simple  long 
native  cloth,  wound  gracefully 
round  the  figure  something  after 
the  manner  of  a  Eoman  toga,  with 
a  rim  of  blue  and  red ;  this  cloth, 
in  common  with  themselves,  is  in- 
variably very  dirty. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
women,  when  readjusting  their  sole 
garment  over  their  shoiuders,  fling 
it  open  without  any  sense  of  shame. 

Their  children,  both  in  dress  and 
features,  are  simply  miniatures  of 
themselves. 

When  a  Toda  dies,  his  funeral  is 
celebrated  vfith  more  or  less  pomp 
and  ceremony,  according  to  the 
position  he  holds  in  the  tribe.  If 
he  is  a  priest  or  head  man,  many 
buffaloes  are  sacrificed,  though  now 
not  so  many  as  formerly,  as  they 
have  to  obtain  a  pass  from  Qovem- 
ment  for  the  number  they  wish  to 
kill,  and  at  a  great  man's  funeral 
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probably  not  more  tban  a  dozen 
would  be  allowed. 

When  a  funeral  is  about  to  take 
place,  they  all  repair  to  a  spot  dedi- 
cated to  that  purpose,  and  there 
commence  the  funeral  rites,  subse- 
quently to  which  the  sacrificing  of 
the  buifaloes  is  proceeded  with.  As 
they  will  not  kill  the  animals  them- 
selves, they  procure  the  aid  of  the 
"  Kotas,"  the  lowest  caste  tribe  on 
the  hills,  for  this  purpose  giving 
them  the  flesh  as  recompense  for 
their  services.  All  the  able-bodied 
Todas  assist  in  catching  the  buffa- 
loes, which,  when  caught,  are  des- 
patched by  a  well-directed  blow 
from  a  Kota.  After  this  the  body 
of  the  man  is  cremated,  and  the 
ceremony  completed.  But  should 
the  funeral  be  that  of  an  especially 
illustrious  man,  there  are  two 
funerals,  called  the  "wet"  and 
"  dry."  At  the  first,  or  "  wet,"  the 
hody  is  burnt  with  the  ceremony  as 
above,  with  the  exception  that  the 
hair  and  nails  of  the  deceased  are 
.carefully  preserved  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  when  the  second,  or 
"dry"  funeral  takes  place,  the 
same  ceremony  being  repeated,  only 
with  more  solemnity  and  eclat. 

The  residence  of  the  Todas  is  a 
huge  abrupt-edged  isolated  table 
land,  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  table  land  consists  itself  of 
rounded  hills  and  rolling  prairie. 

There  are  cairns  and  cromlechs 
to  be  found  here  and  there,  which 
are  regarded  by  the  Todas  as  the 
remains  of  a  x)eople  antecedent  to 
themselves. 

The  Todas  believe  in  transmigra- 
tion. Their  faith,  as  regards  the 
immediate  futui*e  after  death,  is 
that  "the  spirits  of  deceased  Todas, 
together  with  the  souls  of  the  buf- 
^loes  killed  by  their  friends  to 
ax?company  them  to  heaven  and 
supply  them  with  milk  there,  take 
fl  leap  from  Makurti  PeaJc,  as  the 
nearest  way  to  the  celestial  regions." 


This  peak  is  nearest  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  next  world  is  regarded 
as  being  where  the  sun  goes  down. 

Their  own  language,  before  al- 
luded to,  is  a  curious  guttural  dia- 
lect, very  difficult  to  learn  or 
understand;  but  their  conversation 
with  strangers  is  carried  on  in  a 
low  Tamil  dialect,  which  they  can 
nearly  all  speak. 

In  their  intercourse  with  strangers 
or  Europeans,  they  are  friendly  and 
obliging,  and  have  not  the  strong 
prejudices  of  the  surrounding  and 
neighbouring  tribes,  giving  free 
admission  to  their  huts,  the  sacred 
hut  being  the  only  one  that  must 
not  be  profaned  by  strange  feet. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
mimd.  Government  has  preserved 
to  them  a  tract  of  land,  which  the 
owners  are  not  allowed  to  sell.  The 
endeavour  has  thus  been  made  to 
preserve  this  interesting  race  from 
being  scattered  and  driven  from 
the  countiT  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
their  numbers  are  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, and  it  is  probable  no  distant 
date  will  see  them  exterminated. 
At  the  present  time  they  consist  of 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  fami- 
lies ;  but  it  can  only  be  hoped  that 
such  an  interesting  and  imique  race 
may  be  able  to  survive  before  the 
rapid  advance  of  western  civilisa- 
tion in  this  district,  and  remain  as 
a  relic  of  the  many  and  curious 
tribes  which  have  nourished,  and 
perhaps  had  a  great  past,  in  the 
more  remote  periods  of  Indian 
history. 

The  Badagas  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  tribe  of  the  hills,  and  in 
most  ways  superior  to  any  other. 
They  have  the  most  profited  by  the 
immigration  of  Europeans  and 
planters  to  their  locality.  They 
are  believed  to  have  been  driven  to 
the  hills  at  an  early  date,  to  avoid 
religious  persecution,  being  of  a 
Hindoo  sect. 

Besides  those  living  on  the  hills, 
there  are  a  few  located  in  the  hilly 
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part  of  the  Mysore  plateau,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
person  they  are  slightly  made, 
their  height  varying  from  5ft.  to 
5ft.  lOin.,  though  the  average  runs 
about  5ft.  5in.  to  5ft.  6in.  They 
have  generally  a  yellowish  brown 
skin,  brown  eyes,  with  black 
moustachios  and  beard.  The  hair 
is  allowed  to  grow,  but  is  tucked 
in  under  the  turban.  Some  few, 
however,  are  found  with  skin  as 
black  as  the  ordinary  low  country 
coolies,  or  nearly  as  fair  as 
a  European  with  sandy  red  hair, 
but  these  are  decidedly  rare. 

The  women  are  fairer  than  the 
men,  and  as  a  race  are  peculiarly 
plain,  there  being  few  who  would 
pass  as  good-looking,  though  as 
children  they  are  generally  pretty 
and  striking.  Their  hair  is  always 
tied  up  in  a  knot  behind,  and  con- 
cealed by  an  ungraceful  covering, 
somewhat  resembling  a  skull-cap. 
Their  dress  consists,  in  men,  of  a 
loin  cloth  bordered  with  red  and 
blue,  and  the  large  mantle  as  used 
by  the  Todas,  whicii,  however,  they 
wear  far  more  gracefully,  and  the 
effect  is  further  enhanced  by  their 
general  tidiness  and  cleanliness. 
The  women  wear  a  kind  of  skirt, 
which  is  wrapped  round  the  breast 
and  descends  below  the  knee,  one 
end  being  generally  thrown  round 
the  shoulders ;  and  their  head  is 
enveloped  in  a  small  skull-cap  as 
previously  described.  As  a  tribe 
they  are  fond  of  jewellery  and 
ornamentation,  the  men  always 
wearing  earrings,  generally  of  gold, 
and  set  with  more  or  less  jewels, 
varying  "  as  their  purse  can  buy," 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when 
pressed  for  money,  for  them  to 
bring  these  ornaments,  and  ask  for  a 
loan,  giving  them  as  security.  The 
women  wear  ear-rings  and  use  rings, 
and  generally  their  arms  are 
adorned  with  brass  armlets. 

In  character  they  are  hard-work- 
ing and  enterprising,  and,  as  before 


mentioned,  have  much  profited 
by  European  intercourse,  though 
unfortunately  they  have  imbibed 
at  the  same  time  many  Western 
vices — ^intoxication,  cupidity,  and 
licentiousness.  They  work  on  the 
tea  and  coffee  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  villages;  thev 
also  cultivate  large  tracts  of  land 
on  the  hill,  besides  having  an  irre- 
gular trade  in  buffaloes,  cattle, 
fowls,  milk,  eggs,  &c. — as  they 
possess  large  herds  of  their  own. 
The  grain  grown  by  them  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  supplying  their 
own  wants  and  those  of  the  Todas, 
the  remainder  being  sold. 

They  are  very  superstitious, 
reverencing  and  paying  tribute  to 
the  Todas,  besides  having  the 
greatest  fear  of  the  Coorumburs, 
another  hill  tribe,  supposed  to  pos- 
sess magical  powers.  The  Coorum- 
burs similarly  fear  the  Todas,  be- 
lieving that  they  possess  super- 
natural power  over  them.  The 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  Badagas 
leads  to  considerable  crime  and 
vice ;  for,  if  a  Badaga  be  taken  ill 
with  anything  he  does  not  under- 
stand, it  is  immediately  put  down 
to  the  magic  of  a  Coorumbur, 
which  puts  all  attempt  to  cure  out 
of  the  question.  And  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  planter,  when 
calling  the  roll  of  his  Badaga 
coolies,  on  one  not  answering  to  his 
name,  to  be  told  "He  is  dead." 
"What  did  he  die  off"  "Who 
knows  ?  It  was  magic  ;  Qod  took 
him."  This  same  cooly  was,  per- 
haps, alive  working  the  previous 
day.  Of  course,  such  a  state  of 
affairs  gives  scope  for  any  amount 
of  crime  and  murder.  I  will  here 
remark  upon  a  custom  which  fur- 
ther denotes  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  this  people.  In 
the  remote  villages,  and  those 
situate  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  vil- 
lage to  adopt  a  Coorumbur  as 
"medicine  man,"  after  the  man- 
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ner   of   the     American    Indians. 
This  man  is  employed  to  protect 
the  Tillage  from  danger  (i.e.,  the 
magic  of  the  Coorumbnrs)  and  to 
practise  on  the  lives  of  any  who 
make     themselves    obnoxious    to 
tiiem.    Under  the  circumstances  it 
is  not  unnatural  for  deadly  feuds 
to  arise  between  individuals,  one 
sapposing  the  other  to  have  "  doc- 
tored" him,  when  he  is  only  suffer- 
ing really  from  a  natural  disease, 
and  consequently  people  are  not 
unfrequently  put  "  out  of  the  way  " 
in  a  quiet  manner.     I  can  imagme 
the  reader  exclaiming,  "  How  can 
such  things  happen  with  a  proper 
sjBtm  of  police  and    imder  the 
British  Government?"  The  answer 
is.  Very  easily.  A  man  is  poisoned, 
say  by  something  put  in  his  food. 
He  is  found  dead  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  it  is  put  down  by  his 
friends  to  magic ;  in  a  day  or  two 
the  foody  is  burnt,  and  the  affair 
forgotten.      "  Who  is  to  hear  of 
it  ?  "    There  is  no  British  resident 
witiiin  miles,  and  no  one  but  them- 
selves and  a  few  Coorumbnrs  hear 
of  the  occurrence,  and  they  think 
little  of  one  death  more  or  less 
amongst  themselves.      It  is  fate. 
The  Coorumburs  encourage  this, 
state  of  things,  as  it  enables  them 
to  live  in  idleness,  impressing  on 
the  Badagas  their  power  and  great 
importance.     It  must  be  xmder- 
siood  that  this  kind  of  thing  only 
oocurs  in  the    more  remote  dis- 
tricts, as  in  the  more  populated 
parts  the  Coorumburs  are  absent, 
preferring  the  wilder  life  in  the 
jungle. 

Besides  superstition,  the  Badagas 
are  as  a  rule  prone  to  cowardice, 
and  combine  with  this  the  great 
vice  of  the  Hindoo — falsehood. 
There  are  exceptions  to  both ;  but 
thej  are  imoommon.  This  is  the 
chief  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  on  with  them ;  for  other- 
wise ^ey  are  civil  and  obliging, 
very  cheerful  and  intelligent,  and 


i^ways  willing  to  make  the  best 
of  affairs.  The  two  degrading 
vices  prevalent  among  them  are 
drinking  and  opium-eating.  As  a 
rule,  the  Badagas  do  not  at  all 
care  for  drink,  but  when  they  once 
take  to  it  they  drink  to  excess.  They 
drink  chiefly  the  cheap  native 
spirit,  arrack.  With  opium  eaters 
it  is  far  worse.  They  are  easily 
recognised  by  their  stunted  growth, 
emaciated  appearance,  general  stu- 
pidity, and  utter  disregard  for 
cleanliness  and  general  appearance. 
In  fact,  such  an  entire  metamor- 
phosis takes  place  that  it  is 
astonishing. 

The  Badagas  villages  are  neat 
continuous  rows  of  houses — ^vary- 
ing from  five  or  six  to  twenty  or 
thirty  in  a  village,  and  are  par- 
ticularly well  bmlt,  this  being  a 
branch  the  men  excel  in.  In  size 
a  single  house  is  about  I2ft.  square, 
with  a  door  4ft.  or  5ft.  high.  Out- 
houses and  cattle  kraals  are  situate 
dose  by. 

Both  men  and  women  work  on 
their  fields,  the  latter  having  by 
far  the  hardest  share,  the  men 
only  doing  the  ploughing,  the 
women  doing  all  the  general  work 
and  the  weeding,  a  most  important 
part  in  tropical  cultivation. 

Those  that  can  be  spared  work 
on  the  tea  and  coffee  estates,  at 
rates  varying  from  3^  annas  (5d.)  to 
8  annas  (Is.)  per  diem.  Children 
of  both  sexes  are  employed  at  a 
much  lower  rate,  but  only  the  very 
young  girls,  for  after  a  certain  age 
they  do  not  leave  their  villages, 
being  very  modest,  shy,  and  rarely 
speaking  to  strangers. 

Their  language  is  a  corrupt 
Canarese  dialect,  with  many  words 
and  expressions  peculiar  to  them- 
selve  ;  all,  however,  imderstand 
Tamil,  so  that  communication  with 
them  is  easy. 

They  have  different  degrees  of 
caste  among  themselves,  distin- 
guishable by  a  mark  on  their  arm 
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or  forehead;  thejr,  however,  are 
all  very  particular,  no  one  but  a 
Badaga  ever  being  admitted  into 
their  houses.  There  is  one  peculiar 
caste  amongst  them,  called  the 
"  Lingaite,"  the  members  of  which 
are  strictly  vegetarian,  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  curious  silver 
ornament  suspended  from  their 
neck. 

The  Badagas  believe  in  a  God 
and  in  a  future  state,  between 
death  and  which  there  is  a  journey 
for  the  body  to  travel.  They 
make  frequent  feasts  to  "  Davaru," 
i.e.,  God,  and  have  insignificant 
temples  in  different  parts  of  the 
hills,  but  which  they  rarely  fre- 
quent. 

Their  domestic  habits  are  pecu- 
liar. Each  adult  has  a  wife,  but, 
in  the  case  of  brothers,  the  eldest 
brother  has  an  equal  right  in  his 
younger  brother's  wife — ^a  custom 
of  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  origin.  In  person  they  are 
clean,  compared  to  other  hill  tribes, 
but  this  statement  must  only  be 
accepted  in  a  comparative  sense. 

Their  diet  consists  of  rice  and 
grain,  also  of  potatoes,  which 
flourish  here;  and  most  of  them 
will  eat  meat  occasionally,  when 
procurable. 

A  description  of  their  funeral 
rites  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 
Like  the  Todas,  in  fact,  like  our- 
selves, the  funeral  is  more  or  less 
imposing  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  deceased.  The  first  ceremony 
is  to  consecrate  cattle  to  the  dead 
man's  use,  which  is  done  as  follows : 
The  body  being  placed  on  a  rude 
bier  in  the  open  field,  the  Badagas, 
assisted  by  Kotas,  catch  a  half- 
grown  buffalo  and  drag  it  to  the 
bier,  when  they  present  it  to  the 
dead  body,  which  operation  is 
repeated  to  six  or  eight  buffaloes, 
which  are  then  set  loose,  the  same 
ceremony  being  now  repeated  to 
the  same  number  of  cattle.  The 
animals  are  supposed  to  be  used 


by    the    dead    man    in    Paradise, 
where  he  ploughs  his  fields,  &c. ; 
so  that,  once  having  been  conse- 
crated, they  are  left  in  idleness  till 
they  die  a  natural    death.     The 
body  is  now  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  an  edifice,  built  of  bamboos 
so  as  to  be  light    and  portable,, 
which  is  erected  in  front  of  the 
village,  and  is    ornamented    with 
plantains,    coloured    cloth,     &e. ; 
it  is  about    15ft.    or    20ft.    high. 
The  great  ceremony  now  begins. 
Some    Kotas    are    hired    to    fur- 
nish the    music,    which   is    com- 
posed of  a  kind  of  drum  and  fife 
band,  making  a  most  discordant 
noise.     To  this  the  Badagas  per- 
form a  slow  dance  round  the  pile, 
varied    by    occasional    yells    kept 
strictly  in  time  with  one  another. 
About  half  a  dozen  Badagas  are 
habited    in     long    dresses    which 
reach  £rom  neck  to  ankle ;  these  are 
leaders  of  the  dance,  which  con- 
tinues for  two  hours.     The  dancing 
over,  the  women  come  forward  and 
weep  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
the  pile  is  lifted  and  carried  to  a 
little  distance,  when  the  platform 
on    which    the    body    reclines    is 
drawn  out  and  exposed  to  view. 
All    now  assemble  round  it,   the 
deceased's  wife  bv  the  side  of  the 
dead ;  and,  never  having  ceased  her 
wailing  all  day,  she  is  now  rather 
hoarse.  The  face  is  now  imcovered, 
and  an  impressive  part  of  the  cere« 
mony  begins  ;  the  priest  stands  at 
the  head,  and  solemly  recites  all  the 
sins  that  are  known  to  man,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  recitation  the 
audience    say    "PJlpa,"    meaning, 
"  It  is  a  sin."     When  this  is  over, 
little  children  are  brought  round  in 
arms,  holding  rice  and   gram  in 
their    hands,    which    are     placed 
against  their  foreheads,  and  they 
are  held  in  such  a  position  that 
they  can    drop  the  grain  in  the 
dead  man's    mouth.    This  is  his 
food  for  his  journey  to  Pfetradise. 
His  walking-stick  is  now  brought 
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and  plaeed  beside  him,  then  an 
axe ;  and  finally  his  wife  takes  his 
jewellerj  and  deposits  it  on  the 
oaipse.  The  rites  are  now  per- 
foimed.  The  bod^  is  then  tsJcen 
iq>  again,  placed  in  the  pile,  and 
carried  to  some  distance  irom  the 
Tillage,  where  it  is  burnt,  and  the 
fuifflnil  is  at  an  end. 

A  few  Badagas  have  been  con« 
Terted  to  Christianity,  but  the 
work  of  the  missionary  is  slow 
amongst  them. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Kotas,  as 
bemg  a  more  fairly  hill  tribe  than 
either  the  Irulars  or  Coorumburs. 
In  appearance  the  men  are  gene- 
rally  strong  and  well-made ;  their 
occnpation,  which  consists  in  work- 
ing m  metals,  especially  iron,  no 
doubt  contributing  to  this.     They 
are,  however,  ugly  and  disgustingly 
dir^,  both  men  and  women,  whi(£ 
i^ders  them  far  from  prepossess- 
ing.    Their  dress  consists  of  the 
usual  loin  doth,  which  is  the  only 
thing  worn   when    working,   and 
another  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
body,  the    head    being    generally 
bare.    In  their  habits  they  seem  in 
almost  a  state  of  savagery,  except 
in  one  or  two  points.    They  eat  all 
idnds  of  flesh,  and  are  not  parti- 
cular as  to  whether  the  a-ninrnu  has 
been  killed,  or  died  from  disease  or 
old  age,  or  whether  the  meat  is 
fesh  or  putrid.     This  propensity 
to  carrion  is  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  simple    diet    of    the    Todas. 
They  have  a  very  confused  notion 
of  religion;  when  asked  if  there  is 
a  future  state,  they  say  they  don't 
blow.    They  have,  however,  a  god, 
named  Kunbuttah ;  and  a  praying 
nuui  is  connected  with  most  vil- 
iages.  In  two  points  they  are  more 
advanced  than  would  be  imagined, 
yiz.  in  their  blacksmith's  work  and 
"I  music     They  supply  almost  all 
^  axes,  nails,  Ac,  used  by  Ba- 
dacaa  and  the  other  native  tribes, 
^i  very  well  they  make  them,  too. 
A.  Kota  axe  i^ways  retains  its  edge 


when  cutting  our  jungle  trees  bet- 
ter than  an  IkigUsh  axe.    Thev  are 
some  six  inches  in  length  from  head 
to  edge,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  broad  only  at  the  edge. 
The  handle  is  fitted  into  a  round 
hole,  as  being  easier  to  fit  than  the 
oval  head  of  an  English  axe.    Their 
musical   instruments  consist  of  a 
kind  of  drum  and  fife,  made  by 
themselves,  on   which    they  play 
with  some  skill.     They  also  have 
huge  horns,  which  produce  a  mo.^t 
discordant  bellow  when   properly 
worked.     At  every  large  Badaga 
funeral  a  Kota  " band"  is engiged, 
which    plays   whilst    the  dancing 
goes  on,  and  also  assists  in  puling 
the  buffaloes  and  cattle  up  to  the 
corpse  for  presentation,  as  related  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  paper. 
They  are  also  hired  by  the  Todas 
to  catch  and  kill  their  buffa  oes  at 
the  funerals,  sometimes  a  woi  k  o 
ffroat  difficulty  and  some  dang  r. 
for  which  they  receive   the   mea 
and  skins  as  payment.     They  w  a 
the  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  aa  . 
tightly  banded  off  the  f oreh  a  . , 
having  it  well  greased.    Both  .<<l  xo 
wear  ear-rings,  and  the  women  tue 
usual  armlets,  &c.   Their  dwellmgs 
are  sometimes  neatly  put  tog  the r. 
while  others  are  mere  huts,  but  a  i 
are  dirty  and  filthy.     The  numbei 
of  kites  and  vultures  is  always  n 
significant  sign  about  a  Koti  v  1 
lage.     There  are  seven  of  these  ou 
the  hills,  but  probably  the     c^jt 
known  is  at  Kotaghuy,  the  small  ot 
of  the  three  European  stations  i  n 
the  hills.     The  Kota  languag  >  i 
very  harsh,  and  is  only  a  little  less 
difficult  to  acquire  than  Tod  a.     1 
should  doubt  if    there    are   njore 
than  half  a  dozen  Europeans  who 
can  speak  it  at  all  fluently.    As  to 
their  morals,  I  believe  they  aie  no; 
very  particular,  and  certainly  the 
women  are  not  overburdened  w.th 
modesty.     I  should  mention  that 
they  also  worship  the  usual  vague 
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Swami,  but  whether  they  use  it  as 
a  particular  god,  or  hold  it  in  the 
sort  of  general  way  that  is  current 
in  Southern  India,  I  cannot  say.  I 
fancy  the  latter,  howeyer,  as  they 
do  not  appear  to  trouble  them- 
selves, or  indeed  to  know  much, 
about  religion,  such  as  it  is,  of  any 
kind.  The  Kotas  have  considerable 
herds  of  cattle,  and  also  cultiyate 
grain  to  a  small  extent ;  but  their 


chief  employment  is  in  their  black- 
smith work,  and  some  of  them  en- 
gage in  a  rather  rough  kind  of 
carpentering,  but  are  not  thought 
much  of  in  this  respect. 

English  settlements  are  growing 
upon  these  hills,  which  produce  the 
best  tea  in  the  world.  Life  is  &irly 
enjoyable  for  the  European,  with  a 
lovely  climate,  and  good  sport. 

S.  W.  H. 
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HESIOD. 

(Coniinued  from  page  107.) 


The  study  of  Hesiod's  book  of 
genesis  in  the  light  of  modem  dis- 
coyeries,  affords  a  most  profitable 
example  to  those  who  are  seekiiig  a 
solution  of  their  doubts  with  resTOct 
to  more  modem  systems  of  religion. 
It  is  in  his  case  comparatiyely  easy 
to  combine  and  make  fruitful  the 
double  process  of  scientific  analysis 
and  poetic  rehabilitation.  The 
parted  strands  into  which  his  webs 
diyide  under  examination,  are  in 
great  part  soon  reunited  in  a  more 
beautiful  fabric  than  before. 

The  reason  why  the  process  is 
more  easy  with  the  Hesiooic  myths 
than  with  those  of  some  other  reli- 
gions is,  that  their  foundation  is 
usually  naturalistic  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  elements,  viewed 
imaginatiTely  and  raised  to  the 
heights  of  poetiy,  hare  become 
deities  of  the  sacred  hill,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  group  of 
Olympians.  Where  the  symbol- 
iflms  of  religious  myths  are  not 
personifications  of  physical  actuali- 
ties, but  representations  of  passages 
o!  the  occult  life  of  man,  the 
analytic  process  is  infinitely  more 
difficult:  and  its  result  is  less  gene- 
lally  acceptable  in  a  world  in  which 
the  senses  and  the  external  life 
hold  undisputed  pre-eminence  over, 
and  manifest  a  strong  repulsion 
towards,  any  interloping  mystery. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  is  from  legends  and 
symbols  of  naturalistic  or  of  sphi- 
tiialistic  basis,  when  they  are 
degraded  or  obscured,  that  the 
more  dangerous  superstitions  arise. 


Who  shall  say  which  shall  the  more 
terrify  a  child,  a  story  of  Piypies, 
€k>rgons,  and  Harpies,  or  a  story  of 
an  everlasting  brimstone  sea  of 
hell?  As  the  child  grows  into  a 
man,  certainly  the  bogies  that 
resolve  themselves  into  physical 
facts  are  the  most  easy  to  face, 
whilst  the  uncanny  remoteneo^  of 
the  others  constitutes  their  irre- 
movable dread. 

A  very  pleasant  aspect  of  the 
physical  myth  is  that  in  which  we 
see  the  patent  fact  of  some  daily 
marvel  of  nature — when  seized 
upon  by  the  imagination,  and  while 
it  is  entering  into  the  poetic  mind 
— ^being  met  half  way  by  some  inte- 
rior fact  of  consciousness  which 
seems  to  delight  in  entering  into 
correspondence  with  it.  Given,  for 
instance,  some  physical  disturbance, 
some  elemental  terror ;  and  a  guilty 
conscience  is  most  pathetically 
ready  to  ally  itself  with  it,  to  hide 
in  it,  as  it  were ;  to  clothe  itself  in 
the  darkness  or  the  storm,  as  its 
own  appropriate  and  destined  gar- 
ment. 

We  know  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
'^  Every  one  that  does  evil  things 
hateth  the  light,  and  comes  not 
to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  convicted."  Turning  to 
the  Greek  mythology,  we  find  a 
fearful  worship  given  to  certain 
stem  and  inexorable  deities,  the 
Erinyes.  Grim  and  terrible,  with 
winged  feminine  forms,  bearing 
burning  scorches  and  whips  of 
scorpions,  and  having  serpents 
twining  in  their  hair,  these  are  the 
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ministers  of  the  Tengeance  of  the 
gods.  They  punish  the  guilty 
alike  on  earth  and  in  Hades.  The 
people  pay  them  worship,  and  yet 
dare  scarce  name  their  names  or 
gaze  on  the  temples  dedicated  to 
them,  for  their  attendants  are 
Terror  and  Wrath,  Pallor  and 
Death,  and  their  subtle  influ€fnce 
is  to  deprive  of  his  crafty  reason 
the  manslaver,  the  perjurer,  the 
imdutiful,  the  cruelly  treating,  the 
presumptuous,  and  to  drive  the  evil 
man  to  distraction  and  fury.  From 
without  come  the  chastisements  of 
these  avenging  deities,  in  wars, 
pestilence  and  dissensions ;  and 
from  within,  in  sore  stabs  of  gidlty 
conscience. 

Xp  spite  of  all  these  horrors,  their 
name  Erinyes  was  most  often  left 
unsaid,  and  the  name  Eumenides, 
or  kindly-disposed,  was  given  to 
them,  as  being  venerable  goddesses 
whose  anger  when  it  came  was  just. 
And  poets  and  artists  who  cele- 
brated their  festivals  were  wont  to 
see  that  gentler  side  of  them,  and 
to  depict  them  as  beautiful  and 
young. 

What  is  the  original  secret  of 
such  a  two-sided  personification,  a 
secret  which  was  apparently  im- 
known  to  Homer  and  Hesiod? 
And  how  come  these  Furies  to  be 
so  like  that  conception  of  the  terri- 
ble convicting  light  which  is  hated 
by  evil  ? — a  conception  which  was 
expressed  in  another  country 
from  that  of  the  worship  of  the 
Eumenides,  and  which,  moreover, 
must  draw  so  clear  a  response  and 
verification  from  general  human 
experience. 

We  have  to  go  to  India  to  find  a 
clue  that  joins  the  religious  with 
the  imaginative  conception,  and 
makes  of  them  two  aspects  given 
by  the  conscience  of  man  to  a 
single  simple  natural  truth.  The 
Erinys  of  the  Greek  mythology  is 
the  Saranyii  of  the  Vedic.  The 
Sanskrit  Saranyds  or  Saranyii  is  a 


mythical  being  whose  name  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  morning  light. 
IJie  swift  fiiash  of  the  dawn  comes 
forth  from  the  grove  of  gloom,  and 
is  the  pursuing  fury  of  darkness 
and  evil.  The  irresistible  light  is 
the  fury  that  finds  out  sin  and 
convicts  the  sinner.  The  light  is 
implacable  by  very  justice,  and  yet 
is  ever  beautiful  and  young  to  the 
eye  of  the  righteous  poet.  The 
whole  conception  is  dear  of  a  Ten- 
geance that  is  alike  to  be  feared 
and  to  be  worshipped,  a  power 
lovely  and  ghastly  at  once,  and 
that  acts  with  equal  sureness  from 
without  and  from  within.  The 
light  from  without  discloses  the 
darkest  deed;  what  we  call  li^ht 
breaks  upon  the  mind  from  witnin 
and  probes  our  most  deeply  hidden 
motives.  The  Furies  are  ever 
at  our  doors. 

The    identity    of    the    Indian 
Saranyii   and    the   Greek    Erinvs 
might  be  open  to  question,  and  the 
resemblance  might  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  coincidence,  were    it   the 
only  one  between  the  myths  of  the 
Veda  and  of  Hesiod.      But  Eos, 
the  dawn,  resembles    the   Indian 
Ushas;    Eros,  the  child  Love,  is 
the    Indian  Arusha,  a  name  for 
the  sun,  regarded  as  a  beautiful 
child  beginning  his  course ;  Daphne 
is     Dahana,    Argynnis     Arjuna. 
Hesiod's  fabled  monster  Echidna, 
half -nymph,  half -serpent,  dwelling 
in  a  cavern,  insensible  to  age,  and 
giving  birth  to  destruction,  finds 
her  prototype  in  the  Indian  Ahi, 
or  snake.    Her  offspring,  Orthros, 
and  Kerberos  the  dog  of  hell,  are 
similarly  represented  by  the  great 
dragons  of  the  Veda,  and  powers 
of  darkness,  Yritra  and  Sarvara. 
The  Olympian  deity  Ares  or  Mars, 
the  god  of  war,  is  presumably  akin 
to  the  Maruts  of  the  Veda,  the 
gods  of  the  storm- winds,  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  root  "  mar," 
to  grind. 

In  a  similar  way,  other  mytho- 
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logical  heroes  of  Ghreeoe  can  be 
traced  to  their  origin  in  Egypt. 
Themis,  the  goddess  of  justice  and 
mother  of  judgment  and  peace  and 
kw- abiding,  is  the  Egyptian 
'Dimei,  or  truth,  and  the  Heorew 
Tkwmmim,  an  expression  which 
the  Septuagint  renders  by  truth. 
Rhadainanthus,  the  mythidal  ruler 
on  earth  and  fabled  judge  of  hell,  is 
Bhotamenti  in  ancient  Egypt,  the 
King  of  the  Amenti,  or  the  unseen. 
The  gloom  of  Erebos  is  drawn  from 
the  associations  of  the  Egyptian 
withEreb,  the  west;  and  our  Europe 
shows  the  same  derivation  without 
the  accompanying  notion  of  gloom. 
Hecate  is  akin  to  Heka,  a  name  of 
Isis.  Harpocrates,  the  deity  re- 
presented with  finger  on  the  mouth, 
is  from  Hor-pi-krut,  the  infant 
Horns.  Kharu,  an  archaic  Egyptian 
deity,  possibly  associated  with  a 
root  signifying  silence,  appears  as 
Charon,  the  Greek  boatman  of  the 
dead,  and  Acheron,  a  river  of  the 
unseen  world. 

The  Egyptian  Ur-nas,  or  great 
water,  wmch  was  understood  to 
encircle  the  world,  reappears  as 
Greek  Ouranos,  the  firmament ;  and 
then  gives  place  to  Okeanos,  the 
ocean  stream,  which  embodies  the 
same  attributes.  For  Ocean,  in  the 
Hesiodean  mythology,  is  more  than 
the  deep,  the  main,  or  the  barren 
salt  sea,  which  was  a  separate  per- 
sonification, and  was  represented  as 
only  a  child  of  earth.  The  deity 
Okeanos  is  child  both  of  Earth  and 
of  Heaven,  a  being  stretching  round 
earth  and  constituting  its  mystic 
boundary,  just  as  the  Egyptian 
Ur-nas,  which  makes  the  great 
▼ague  water-way  from  earth  to  the 
unseen  worlds. 

In  these  mythological  concep- 
tions, a  marvel  almost  beyond 
analysis  is  the  fusion  of  a  natural 
fact  or  physical  theory  with  a 
spiritual  faith.  The  latter  seems 
sometimes  to  have  expanded  beyond 
the  former,  and  to  have  used  the 


metaphorical  form  as  a  ladder  by 
which  to  raise  itself  into  a  concep- 
tion appreciable  in  the  world  of 
sense.  A  materialist  might  plau- 
sibly argue  that  our  whole  bolief 
in  a  world  of  spirit  was  but  a 
poetic  fancy  evolved  during  long 
ages  from  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians 
to  bury  in  the  west,  to  which  end 
they  had  to  cross  their  river,  which 
hence  grew  to  be  the  type  of  an 
imaginary  pathway  of  the  soul  into 
the  regions  of  the  unseen.  It  might 
even  oe  claimed  that  from  such 
beginnings,  and  from  such  alone,  a 
complete  soul-theory  had  developed 
itself.  But  equally  well  might  it 
be  argued  that  there  could  be  no 
such  factdty  as  conscience  before 
some  poet  saw  that  light  frightens 
darkness,  and  thencefrom  drew  a 
fanciful  picture  of  a  pure  spiritual 
element  in  man  before  which  his 
lower  nature  shrinks  back  abashed. 
Such  arguments  are  difficult  to 
answer  save  in  two  ways.  One  is 
by  the  production  of  antecedent 
records  of  man,  in  which  the  same 
old  interest  and  belief  in  a  prsBter- 
sensual  world  exhibits  itself, 
changed  only  in  the  imagery  in 
which  it  is  clothed.  The  other  is 
by  retreat  into  the  stronghold  of 
the  very  consciousness  itself,  the 
fact  of  whose  absolute  existence  is 
impugned.  That  dim  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, ever  present  and  ever 
active  in  more  or  less  degree,  if  we 
grant  its  existence,  must  be  the 
motive  power  that  is  endeavouring  to 
find  expression,  and  is  ever  clothing 
itself  in  the  symbols  that  best  re- 
present or  enshrine  it.  Sometimes 
perchance  the  oft-used  symbols 
will  lose  their  outline  and  become 
not  the  best  that  could  be  found, 
while  concurrently  with  the  ob- 
scuration of  their  original  physical 
sense,  their  inner  meaning  may  also 
have  become  dull.  Nevertheless  in 
spite  of  all  defects,  which  perhaps 
are  inherent  in  the  attempted  re- 
presentation of  one  sphere  of  life 
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on  the  plane  of  another,  thej  may 
continue  expressiye  of  a  true  idea 
in  a  form  that  man  maj  conyej,  or 
pass  on,  to  man. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  number  of  poetic  personifications, 
even  such  as  have  become  included 
among  religious  types,  and  were  of 
the  most  high  and  sacred  regard, 
were  simply  naturalistic  in  their 
origin.  There  is  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  this  than  to  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  a  crafty  man  originating 
such  a  proverb  as  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  with  the  accent  on 
policy,  and  an  intention  of  over- 
reaching by  profuse  exhibition  of 
honesty,  and  of  this  subtle  "laTiTn 
being  read  by  an  honest  man  in  the 
light  of  his  own  pure  intentions,  in 
the  sense  that  honesty  is  a  noble  at- 
tribute, and  therefore,  not  only  for 
high  and  lofty  reasons,  but  even 
on  a  low  ground  of  policy,  the  best 
rule  of  life  to  follow. 

Among  the  mythological  con- 
ceptions of  Hesioa  that  may  fairly 
be  deemed  simply  naturalistic,  not- 
withstanding any  poetic  apothe- 
osis, may  be  classed  such  as  that 
of  the  Harpies,  who  accompany 
the  wind-blasts.  They  are  named 
in  Homer,  and  in  later  mythologies 
appear  in  hideous  forms,  lliey 
are  very  reasonably  taken  to  be 
personificatioDs  of  pestilential 
breaths  that  accompany  winds 
blowing  from  infected  quarters. 
The  G-raise,  who  seem  to  be  born 
of  a  monstrous  deity  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  abyss,  have  fair  faces  and 
gray  hair,  and  are  deemed  probably 
to  represent  waves  with  white  crest 
and  grayish  spume;  or  to  personify 
some  effect  of  the  gloanung  when 
light  and  darkness  cross  each  other. 
The  GorgODs,  again,  who  come 
from  the  remote  night- ward  quar- 
ter beyond  Ocean,  with  their 
terrible  faces,  have  been  thought 
to  symbolise  the  huge  and  feaiSul 
ocean  rollers  which,  when  driven 
over  a  long  wide  stretch  of   seas 


by  a  hurricane,  are  enough  to 
inspire  even  the  sea-faring  man 
with  something  like  fear.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  of  these  dire  sisters 
one  is  mortal,  the  others  immortal, 
the  former  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  sky  of  a  starlit  night,  which  is 
doomed  to  vanish  and  die  at  sun- 
rise, while  the  latter  represent  that 
remote  and  absolute  darkness 
which  it  was  supposed  the  light 
of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate, 
and  which  might  therefore  be 
regarded  as  impregnable  and  im- 
mortal. 

To  judge  of  symbolic  religions  we 
must  draw  into  comparison  with  our 
own  times  a  picttu-e  of  races  unper- 
turbed by  the  manifold  distractions 
that  a  complex  civilisation  brings, 
races  of  men  living  by  what  their 
hands   can  draw  &om    the  earth 
rather  than  by  the  luxurious  aid 
of  steam  machinery ;  a  race  living 
mainly  out  of  doors  and  sheltered 
by  tents  or  simple  walls  and  roofs 
instead    of    by    the    wonderfully 
fitted  structures  of  the  present  day 
that  make  indoor  life  quite  a  busy 
sphere  of    its  own.     To  the  old 
rural  men  the  gigantic  play  of  the 
elements,  the  alternations  of  the 
seasons,    the    ceaseless    steps    of 
night  and  day,   must    have    had 
a  significance  that  we  cannot  now 
recjul.     To  imaginations  fostered 
by    long    winter    glooms     which 
enforced  comparative  idleness,  and 
fed    by    the    superstitions    which 
lonely    life    in    remote    districts 
engenders,    not     to     name     the 
frequent  shocks  accruing  from  the 
casualties    by    storm    and    many 
kinds  of  danger  to  which  barbarian 
life  is  exposed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  processes  of  nature  should 
appeal  with  startling  vividness,  and 
readily  assume   even    a    personal 
shape.       To    the    shepherd    con- 
templating from  a  hillside  the  sky 
blood  red  after  a  storm,  and  then 
seeing  the  evening  setting  in  with 
ghostly  shadows  marshalled  in  the 
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lowlands,  which  ever  encroached 
upon  the  spear- wielding  armies  of 
light  till  these  seemed  to  mount 
the  hills  and  vanish,  with  front 
still  towards  the  foe;  the  com- 
batants maj  well  have  seemed  to 
wear  heroic  forms,  spectral,  and  as- 
sociated in  his  mind  with  vanished 
ancestors.  And  when,  after  the  pause 
and  hush  of  night,  during  which 
the  shapes  of  blackness  reigned 
supreme,  or  were  feebly  attacked 
by  the  silver -clad  pigmy  host  of 
stars,  how  gladly  must  he  have 
welcomed  as  a  strenuous  deitv  and 
friend  the  deathless  lord  that 
rushed  into  the  sky,  gave  battle, 
and  put  to  flight  all  ghastly  dreams 
and  terrors ! 

What    a    charm    must    poetry 
have  possessed  in  those  days  of 
unmurdered     simplicity  !      What 
magical  delight,  *'  in  a  season  of 
calm    weather,"    to   witness    over 
again  by  the  aid  of  graphic  story 
some  mighty  struggle  of  wind  with 
rain,  or  sun  with   cloud,  or  day 
with  night,  realised  in  the  persons 
of  heroes  and  monsters  who  were 
but   shadows  made    definite    and 
immortal !  Bellerophon  on  winged 
Pegasos  slays  the  monster  dragon 
Clmnffira,   type   ever  of  haunting 
mysterious    dread.      The    Firma- 
ment, an  ancient  mighty  ffod,  hates 
the  fierce  turbulent  Titanic  children 
of    earth,    and    imprisons    them. 
Their  mother  forges  a  sickle  of 
white  iron  and  gives  it  to  a  child 
called  Time.      When  the   Firma- 
ment came  down  with  Night  and 
stretched  brooding  over  earth,  by 
Time  he  is  shorn  of  his  strength, 
but  his  divided  powers  fall  in  blood 
drops  upon  earm,  and  breed  furies 
and    giants    and    nymphs,    while 
prolific  emblems  faU  into  the  sea, 
and  from  their  white  foam  comes 
tormenting  Aphrodite,  at    whose 
footsteps  blooms  verdure,  as  at  her 
touch  the  heart  of   man  becomes 
elate. 
'Kme  being  set  up  for  sovereign 


swallows  his  offspring  so  soon 
as  bom,  poor  shortlived  babes,, 
who  seem  to  represent  the 
days  that  vanish  one  after 
the  other  down  that  hungry  maw 
we  call  Eternity.  But  Zeus, 
whom  we  must  regard  as  essential 
life,  eludes  the  devouring  deity, 
who  swallows  instead  a  huge  dead 
stone,  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
gorges together  with  the  once- 
swallowed  children,  who  now  typify 
perhaps  the  return  of  the  days 
and  seasons.  As  to  this  stone 
we  should  perhaps  be  too  subjec- 
tive if  claiming  to  regard  it  as 
the  symbol  of  matter,  which 
we  now  know  to  be  chemically 
swallowed  and  disgorged  again  in 
new  transmuted  form.  The  poetie 
imagination  in  seizing  upon  its 
romantic  food  was  wont  to  over- 
leap itself,  and  we  find  often  that 
the  eventual  form  of  fancy  veils 
rather  than  manifests  the  original 
idea  from  which  it  started. 

Of  deep  import  in  another  direc- 
tion is  the  legend  of  Sisyphos — the 
over-wise,  if  the  etymology  of  the 
name  be  correct.  He  was  so  cunning 
that  he  sought  to  outwit  fate,  and 
when  his  time  was  come  to  die  he 
constrained  his  wife  to  promise  to 
leave  his  body  unburied,  which  was 
an  offence  against  the  custom  of 
the  time,  and  was  thought  to  re- 
strain the  shade  to  forlorn  wander- 
ings  in  an  outer  Hades.  When  he 
had  arrived  in  those  regions,  he 
put  in  action  his  subtle  plan  of 
getting  back  to  earth,  by  craving 
permission  to  return  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  his  wife  for  her 
shamefiu  neglect.  Beaching  earth 
once  more,  he  ignored  the  con- 
dition of  his  having  been  allowed 
the  visit,  which  was  his  solemn 
promise  to  return,  and  was  accor- 
dingly most  ignominiously  captured 
and  taken  back  to  Hades  by  Ares. 
His  punishment,  which  evidences  a 
moral  conception  of  retribution, 
was  to  roll  uphill  a  huge  stone  that 
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for  ever  rolled  down  again — a  fine 
type  of  the  evil  project  that  recoils 
upon  its  prime  mover. 

The  story  of  Prometheus  gives 
promise  of  being  pregnant  with 
meaning,  but  the  legend  is  some- 
what defaced,  as  if  drawn  from  an 
imperfectly  understood  original. 
Of  lapetus,  a  mystical  personage 
whose  name  is  equally  akin  with 
Japheth  and  lao-pitar  or  Jupiter, 
there  are  four  sons :  broad-backed 
Atlas,  a  doomed  Titan,  who  sup- 
ports the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
would  seem  to  represent  endurance; 
Menoetius,  who  represents  over- 
weening arrogance,  hurled  down 
to  Hades ;  Prometheus,  represen- 
ting providence  or  forethought, 
and  identical  with  the  Indian  Pra- 
mantha  or  instrument  for  churning 
out  fire  from  pieces  of  dried  stick ; 
and  Epimetheus,  afterthought  or 
blindness. 

Tnapprehensive  Epimetheus,  lag- 
gard in  wits,  careful  after  the 
event,  receives  from  Zeus  a  very 
dangerous  gift,  an  inextricable 
snare.  Water  and  earth  were 
mingled  by  the  order  of  the  derid- 
ing deity.  The  compound  was 
endued  with  voice  and  strength  as 
of  a  man,  and  with  a  maiden's 
loveliness  like  in  countenance  to 
the  immortal  goddesses.  Pallas 
was  bidden  to  teach  her  spinster's 
work,  and  Aphrodite  to  endow  her 
with  grace  and  allurement,  with 
a  spell  to  produce  woeful  desire 
and  cares  that  waste  the  limbs, 
while  Hermes  is  allowed  to  be- 
stow a  winning  quality  of  voice, 
an  impudent  mind,  and  tricksy 
ways.  With  mien  like  a  modest 
maiden,  decked  with  every  grace, 
hung  with  Persuasion's  golden 
chains,  and  crowned  by  the  fast- 
fleeting  fair-tressed  Hours  with 
blossoms  of  spring,  apparelled  with 
every  ornament,  th^  incarnate 
mischief  is  ushered  forth.  She  is 
Pandora,  because  every  Olympian 
deity  bestows  on  her  some  gift. 


Prometheus  had  warned  his 
brother  to  accept  no  gift  from  Zeus, 
but  to  return  it,  for  fear  of  its  con- 
taining insidious  hurt  to  mortals. 
They  had  obtained  the  advantage 
of  fire,  they  were  now  to  receive 
disadvantage  in  countervail,  the 
pernicious  race  of  woman,  who  is 
represented  as  no  aid  in  poverty, 
but  a  helpmate  of  surfeit.  There 
is  evident  prejudice  in  the  legend, 
and  the  kind  of  woman  pointed 
at  is  the  tender  and  luxurious 
womanish  sort. 

Either  the  same  writer  in  a  mon? 
agreeable  mood,  or  some  other 
writer,  corrects  this  partial  view  by 
picturing  the  pernicious  old  age  of 
the  celibate,  the  distant  kindred 
partitioning  his  goods  at  his 
decease ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  lot  of  marriage  when  it  comes 
with  a  good  congenial  wife,  a 
happy  chance  that  may  now  and 
then  recur,  since  the  original 
evil  has  good  ever  contending 
with  it. 

Pandora  would  seem  to  be  a  late 
arrival  in  an  old  legend.  The 
Homeric  tradition  is  that  two 
caskets  of  gifts  are  at  the  bestowal 
of  Zeus,  the  one  containing  evils, 
the  other  goods.  In  giving,  Zeus 
mingles  these  opposites,  but  some- 
times presents  evil  alone. 

According  to  the  version  of 
Hesiod,  the  casket  of  evils  is 
closed,  but  the  beautiful  caprice, 
through  prying  curiosity  no  doubt, 
as  befits  a  Q-reek  Eve,  removes  the 
great  lid  from  the  vessel,  and  dis- 
perses these  imprisoned  banes, 
which  are  thus  outpoured  upon 
men.  The  legend  is  again  some- 
what confusing,  for  evils  having 
become  disseminated  by  being  let 
loose,  Hope,  which  is  surely  not 
an  evil,  is  allowed  to  be  bestowed 
upon  man,  which  boon  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  that  sweet  solace 
being  permitted  .to  fly  forth  and 
accompany  the  troop  of  ills,  but 
by  the  lid  being  shut  down  again 
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before  that  Hope,  in  flitting  forth, 
bad  passed  the  yessel's  ver^e. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
remaining  behind  of  Hope  may  not 
be  intended  to  imply  that  the  only 
quality  in  the  box,  which,  fallacious 
though  it  may  often  be,  can  fairly 
be  deemed  a  good  quality,  is  not 
allowed  to  go  forth  to  comfort  man. 

To  these  confusions  or  contradic- 
tions may  be  added  another,  that 
Pandora  would  not  have  been  led 
to  open  the  box  of  baneful  things 
if  she  had  not  already  been  en- 
dowed with  a  harmful  thing  called 
curiosity. 

Finally,  the  conception  of  man- 
kind as  originally  composed  of 
males,  living  wretched  without  the 
boon  of  fii^e,  then  blessed  with 
furtive  fire,  and  afterwards  dowered 
with  woman  and  a  box  of  woes,  is 
contradictory  to  the  story  which 
makes  the  Golden  Age  the  first 
period  in  the  cosmogony  according 
to  Hesiod.  If,  however,  we  take 
the  Golden  Age  to  be  a  dim  repre- 
sentation of  a  visionary  pre-exist- 
ence,  and  the  evils  let  loose  upon 
man  to  be  such  as  are  inseparable 
from  existence  on  a  corporeal 
plane,  the  inconsistency  becomes 
less  glaring. 

In  Prometheus  is  the  conception 
of  a  benefactor  to  men  standing 
midway  between  them  and  a  jealous 
god,  a  Zeus  who,  in  the  aspect  which 
he  wears  in  this  story,  is  to  be  frus- 
trated rather  than  trusted.  He 
binds  Prometheus  in  inextricable 


bonds,  with  galling  chains,  which 
are  attached  to  a  column,  and  in- 
cites against  him  an  eagle  which 
daily  preys  upon  his  liver;  this 
organ,  however,  being  immortal, 
makes  up  its  loss  by  new  growth 
during  the  night. 

There  is  much  that  is  attractive 
ih  the  picture  of  Prometheus,  the 
Titan  who  wrests  from  an  unwil- 
ling deity  (who  in  modem  view 
might  be  deemed  imwilling  only 
because  gifts  have  to  be  won  before 
they  can  be  truly  held)  the  gift  of 
fire,  without  which  the  progress 
of  mankind  would  be  impossible. 
Perhaps,  in  too  modem  a  spirit, 
we  might  interpret  the  eagle's 
gnawing  as  the  pain  of  the  anxious 
taking  thought  which  so  eats  into 
the  jojr  element  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  the  gnawing  fret  of  the 
state  in  which,  as  embodying  Pro- 
metheus in  ourselves. 

We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  ia  not. 

Again,  there  is  a  chain  that 
binds  down  this  Titan  coimsellor : 
foresight  is  constrained  and  limited 
in  its  powers  within  life  as  we  know 
it ;  worldly  wisdom  is  content  with 
very  short  views:  in  life  beyond 
ours  we  may  indulge  hope  that  the 
Prometheus  is  more  loosely  chained, 
and  allowed  a  more  extended  view 
of  life.  In  Hesiod,  at  any  rate,  he 
is  a  strange,  dim,  heroic  figure, 
who  seems  to  afford  us  some  misty 
mystic  revelation  of  ourselves. 
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A    LOST     SHEEP. 
By  An  Old  Conteibutob. 

{Contvnued  from  page  48.) 


Part  n. 
Mbs.  Granton  was  unable  to  walk 
anj  distance,  but  sometimes  she 
would  go  out  in  a  little  pony  car- 
riage drawn  by  a  sleepy  fat  pony, 
who  had  almost  foi^otten  what 
work  meant,  for  his  exercise  depend- 
ed principaJly  upon  his  mistress. 
Sometimes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-ranton 
would  drive  in  leisurely  fashion 
along  the  country  roads  to  pay  a 
distant  call,  or,  more  rarely,  to  done 
at  one  of  the  houses. 

Mr.  Granton  and  Mrs.  Heather- 
leigh  had  begun  to  exchange  books ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that,  one  day 
when  the  Grantons  were  starting 
out  in  this  little  carriage  on  a 
round  of  calls,  he  took  from  his 
shelves  a  volume  which  he  had 
promised  to  carry  to  her  that  after- 
noon. He  woidd  not  be  home  in 
time  to  take  it  her,  and  he  had 
arrived  at  that  state  with  regard 
to  Buttercup  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  fail  in  the  smallest  promise 
to  her.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
of  going  over  the  hill  with  the 
book  and  keeping  his  wife  waiting ; 
but  that  seemed  too  absurd.  Then 
he  thought  of  sending  a  servant. 
No,  he  could  not  so  recklessly 
waste  a  genuine  excuse  for  a  call. 

How  Colonel  Heatherleigh  would 
have  laughed  if  he  could  have  fol- 
lowed the  working  of  Mr.  Granton's 
mind  at  this  moment ! 

He  ended  by  adopting  a  more 
foolish  course  than  any  of  those  he 
had  thought  of.  Mrs.  Granton 
was  already  in  the  carriage,  look- 


ing so  pale  and  delicate  under  her 
wide  white  sunshade.  He  would 
get  in  and  drive  roimd  the  hill, 
and  ask  her  to  hold  the  pony  a 
moment  while  he  went  in  and  left 
the  book  with  the  Heatherleighs. 
The  plan  was  simple  enough,  cer- 
tainly. 

He  did  this.  "Holding  the 
pony  "  was  a  polite  fiction,  though 
he  used  the  phrase,  to  help  hun 
out :  it  seemed  more  reasonable 
that  May  should  wait  outside  if 
there  was  a  pony  to  hold.  But 
that  placid  animal  would  have 
stood  in  the  warm  sun,  flicking  the 
flies  with  his  tail,  and  letting  the 
reins  repose  peaceably  on  his  back, 
all  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Granton 
made  no  attempt  to  support  her 
husband  in  the  little  fiction;  she 
remained  leaning  quietly  back  in 
her  seat,  holding  her  sunshade 
behind  her  head.  It  formed  a 
quaint  frame  for  the  pale  face — the 
circle  of  white  silk,  with  its  droop- 
ing lace  edge. 

She  could  not  help  looking  in  at 
the  gate ;  that  garden  had  begun  to 
have  the  fascination  of  forbidden 
fruit  to  her.  And,  as  she  sat 
looking  in,  there  appeared  an  ap- 
parition behind  the  gate  which 
made  her  heart  beat  quickly. 

Only  another  woman;  yet  May 
Granton's  heart  fluttered.  She 
belonged  to  the  type  of  woman 
that  is  capable  of  emotion  without 
the  excitement  of  a  black  coat. 
In  this  case  certainly  one  might 
have  supposed  she  was  falling  in 
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lore  at  first  siglit,  from  the  concen- 
trated emotion  which  this  appear- 
ance  produced  in  her. 

Buttercup — ^for  it  was  she— only 
paused  an  instant :  in  that  instant 
their  eyes  met.  Then  she  turned 
away  and  vanished,  leaying  May 
Granton  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  new  richness  and  warmth  of 
living,  and  full  of  a  passionate 
Teaming  to  look  again  into  the 
deeps  of  Buttercup's  dark  eyes. 

£nie  disappeared  in  a  walk  of 
the  garden,  and  inmiediately  after- 
wards Mr.  Granton  came  out  of 
the  gate.  He  had  been  told  that 
Mrs.  Heatherleigh  was  not  at 
home.  The  servants  supposed  her 
to  be  out,  having  seen  nothing  of 
her  all  the  day.  She  had  been 
hidden  away  in  a  shaded  comer 
of  the  garden.  And  so,  after  all 
his  trouble,  he  might  as  well  have 
sent  a  servant  with  the  book,  he 
thought  with  chagrin,  as  he  picked 
up  the  reins  and  roused  the  pony 
into  a  brisker  trot  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Granton  sat  by  his  side, 
as  they  droye  through  the  sweet 
country  lanes,  and  said  never  a 
word  to  him.  She  was  completely 
absorbed  in  trying  to  make  out 
why  he  would  not  let  her  know 
that  charming  woman. 

Why?  why,  indeed.  She  viewed 
the  tlung  from  every  side,  and  could 
aot  make  it  out.  He  had  put  her 
off  by  hinting  that  the  Heather- 
leighs  were  not  refined.  Not  re- 
fined ! — a  woman  with  those  eyes  ! 
And  then  she  looked  at  her  hus- 
band, and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  wondered  whether  she  ought 
to  be  jealous  ? 

Jealous  of  Paul  Granton!  the 
pan  who  hesitated  whether  beauty 
itself  could  be  "  qmte  right,"  even 
though  God-given,  if  it  should 
occupy  one's  thoughts  too  much, 
^auf  Granton!  in  whose  veins 
fui  Calvinistic  blood,  tinging  his 
thoughts  and  colouring  his  life. 
Could  it  be  ?    The  idea  affected 


May  oddly.  "I  believe,"  she 
thought  to  herself, ''  that  it  might 
do  him  good;  and  what  a  new 
phase  it  woxdd  open  in  our  life ! 
That  we  have  been  growing  a  shell 
round  us  I  have  felt  for  a  Ions 
time.  Has  the  shell  to  be  forced 
open  by  pain?  I  don't  think  it 
would  hiul;  me  very  much  if  he 
cared  for  her — for  a  little  while !" 

This  may  seem  an  unnaturally 
self-sacrificing  position  for  a 
woman,  to  people  who  cannot 
believe  in  the  existence  of  love  im- 
accompanied  by  its  black  shadow, 
jealousy.  But  May  Granton  was 
singularly  devoid  of  that  strong 
possessive  quality,  which  is  so  pro- 
minent in  most  persons.  She  was 
ready  to  give  rather  than  to  take, 
and  her  narrowed  life  hurt  her 
most  in  excluding  her  so  much 
from  the  power  of  giving.  And 
then  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Buttercup  herself;  and  her  prin- 
cipal feeling  of  reproach  against 
Mx,  Granton  was  that  he  would 
not  let  her  also  love,  rather  than 
because  she  suspected  him  of  so 
amiable  a  crime. 

Buttercup,  meantime,  walked 
about  till  she  found  Colonel 
Heatherleigh,  who  was  smoking 
languidly  in  the  drawing  room, 
and  making  a  shallow  pretence  of 
reading  the  Times. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Buttercup, 
entering  upon  him  suddenly,  "  I 
will  know  that  woman." 

Colonel  Heatherleigh  opened  his 
eyes  very  wide. 

"Which  woman?"  he  asked. 
"  Buttercup,  you  are  very  ex- 
hausting. Why  are  you  doing 
the  tragedy  queen  on  such  a  hot 
afternoon  fr* 

Buttercup  said  nothing,  but, 
picking  up  a  fan,  proceeded  to  fan 
herself  vigorously,  and  to  walk 
about  at  the  same  time. 

"I  believe  you  haven't  been  so 
wide  awake  since  we  came  to  this 
sleepy   place,"  remarked    Colonel 
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Heatherleigh,  still  in  a  state  of 
open-eyed  wonder.    "Which  wo- 
man ?    Do  teU !" 
"Mrs.   G-ranton,"   said    Batter- 


cap. 


«T» 


I've  jast  seen  her.     He 


actoallj  came  in  and  left  her  at 
the  gate.  He  is  abominably  rude. 
I  will  never  speak  to  him  again ; 
bat  I  wiU  get  at  her.  She  is 
delicious — pale,  like  a  primrose; 
and  her  eyes — ^there  is  something 
so  strange  in  them,  that  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  had  seen  her  before.  I 
wonder,  wonder  what  it  is  ?  They 
remind  me  of  my  mother's  eyes 
somehow."  And  pushing  her  hair 
ofE  her  forehead  with  both  hands 
she  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to 
rock  herself  restlessly. 

Her  last  words  started  Colonel 
Heatherleigh  upon  a  new  train  of 
thought.  He  put  down  his  news- 
paper, threw  away  his  cigar,  and 
got  up  from  his  chair. 

"Your    mother! She-  must 

be  dead,— or  she  would  have 
answered  that  advertisement  ;- 


it 


if 


but  can  your  sister  be  dead  too  ?" 

"  K  they  read  the  advertisement 
a  thousana  times,"  exclaimed  But- 
tercup quickly,  "  I  think  they 
would  hesitate  to  answer  it  when 
there  is  no  name,  and  no  clue  te  a 
name.  I  might  be  any  imposter, 
she  added  impatiently. 

"  You  are  not  like  an  impostor, 
replied  Colonel  Heatherleigh.  "It 
is  easy  enough  to  claim  a  name ; 
but  you  can  remember  just  those 
things  which  an  impostor  would  find 
difficidt.  Those  slight  memories 
of  your  childhood  and  of  the 
journey  to  Australia  with  your 
uncle  and  aunt  are  of  fax  more 
value  than  your  name,  if  we  could 
once  get  at  your  own  people." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Buttercup, 
rather  dolefully ;  "  but  how  is  that 
to  be  done  f " 

"  We  must  wake  up  those  private 
inquiry  people  again.  Fancy,  in  a 
little  place  uke  England,  ta^ng  so 
long  to  find  anything  out !" 


Buttercup  laughed. 

"  The  smallness  of  the  place 
makes  very  little  difference  in  the 
difficulty  of  finding  anything  really 
lost." 

"Well,"  said  Colonel  Heather- 
leigh  rather  morosely,  "  there's 
one  satisfaction.  If  what  your 
aunt  told  you  when  she  was  dying 
can  be  relied  upon,  the  others  are 
in  as  great  a  pickle  as  ourselves — 
they  can't  get  the  property  till 
they  find  you,  or  ascertain  you're 
dead.  That's  a  great  comfort.  I 
should  hate  to  think  of  them 
spending  your  money." 

"You  needn't  pre-suppose  my 
relations  to  be  people  of  that 
sort !"  said  Buttercup  with  some 
warmth. 

"  Considering  that  you  have 
never  seen  them  since  you  wore 
perceptible   frilled    trousers,  "re- 

Slied  the  Colonel,  more  mildly,  "  I 
on't  think  you  need  mind.  You 
know  it  is  my  habit  to  disbelieve 
in  people  whom  I  don't  know.  1 
should  think  better  of  them  if 
they  had  answered  our  advertise- 
ments." 

"  Everybody  doesn't  read  the 
papers,"  said  Buttercup. 

"  Evervbody  generally  does  when 
they've  lost  their  sister,  and  can't 
get  at  their  property  without  her." 

"  Well,  they  may  be  dead,"  said 
Buttercup,  in  a  slightly  subdued 
tone.  Tmtk  to  tell,  they  went  j 
over  this  discussion  so  often  that 
its  repetition  usually  took  all  her 
patience  away. 

"Poor  little  woman,"  said  the 
Colonel,  touched  bv  the  sobered 
voice.  "  I  wish  we  d  never  come : 
over  after  this  confounded  property 
of  yours.  I  don't  believe  we  shall 
ever  find  out  anything  about  it, 
and  this  small  island  is  very  unex* 
citing." 

Buttercup  said  nothing  to  this* 
What,  indeed,  could  she  say?         I 

After  a  pause,  she  turned  the 
conversation.      She    had   adopted, 

I 
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this  plan  of  late,  when  thej  got  to 
that  stage  in  the  oft-repeated 
discossion,  at  which  Colonel 
Heatherleigh  turned  his  wrath 
upon  England  at  large.  She  could 
niggest  no  solace,  for  it  was  mad- 
ness to  think  of  returning  to  Aus* 
traJia  when  in  the  thick  of  making 
inquiries,  *  even  if  those  inquiries 
should  seem  to  be  hopeless. 

"Exercise  your  fruitful  brain," 
she  said, ''  and  tell  me  how  I  am 
to  get  at  Mrs.  G-ranton." 

"Take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  go  and  call  on  her." 

"Not  a  bad  idea;  only  what 
would  she  think  of  my  doing  such 
a  thing,  when  she  has  not  called 
on  me  ?" 

"Never  mind — don't  make  moun- 
tains out  of  molehills.  What  does 
it  matter  ?  They  are  but  a  country 
parson  and  his  wife.  If  you  do 
shock  their  ideas  of  etiquette,  their 
indignation  will  not  haunt  you  all 
your  days." 

"True,"  said  Buttercup,  thought- 
fully;«  I  will  risk  it  I  don't 
think  she  will  misunderstand  me ; 
and,  as  to  him — ^why,  I  can't  be  as 
rude  as  he  has  been  to  me.  Isn't 
it  odd — actually  to  bring  her  to 
i^e  gate,  and  then  leaTe  her  out- 
side !" 

The  following  afternoon  the  plan 
which  seemed  so  audacious  at  first 
sight  was  carried  out,  quietly 
enough.  Buttercup,  who  read  ter- 
ribly fast,  had  already  devoured 
the  book  left  for  her  by  Mr. 
Oranton.  Armed  with  this,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Colonel — and 
one  of  the  dogs,  which,  though 
sternly  admonished,  squeezed 
through  a  hole  in  the  hedge  and 
followed  them  a^ — she  walked 
oyer  the  hill  to  the  Vicarage. 

It  was  a  pleasant  house,  that 
Vicarage.  A  broad  drive  led  to 
the  front  door.  It  wound  aside 
from  the  road,  so  that  the  house 
was  entirely  screened  and  hidden. 
^  library  and  dining-room  had 


broad  bow  windows,  looking  on 
the  lawn.  From  the  library  the 
drive  covld  be  seen,  but  not  from 
the  dining-room.  And  it  was  in 
the  bow  window  of  this  latter  that 
Mrs.  Granton's  favourite  couch  was 
placed.  Her  life  seemed  limited  to 
that  lawn.  No  visitors  could  she 
see  from  her  window,  save  the 
thrushes  which  came  in  the  early 
morning  to  find  their  breakfast. 
Sometimes  she  thought  the  full- 
throated  birds  of  that  garden  were 
her  best  friends.  There  was  a 
wild  cherry  tree,  which  made  the 
shrubbery  lovely,  in  the  spring, 
with  its  blossoms.  This  was  held 
sacred  to  the  birds ;  and  in  return 
the  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  confi- 
dent in  her  friendship,  sang  to  her 
all  the  summer  through. 

The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Heather- 
leigh  were  shown  into  the  library, 
where  the  clergyman  stood  in  em- 
barrassed confusion.  He  recovered 
himself  immediately,  as  far  as  out- 
ward manners  went,  and  began 
very  quickly  to  show  them  some 
of  nis  pictures  and  a  few  choice 
curiosities  which  were  ffathered  in 
this  room.  After  a  little,  Mrs. 
Heatherleigh's  interest  in  these 
things  began  to  flag;  she  did  not 
want  to  see  them,  but  Mrs.  Gran- 
ton.  At  last  she  rose,  rather 
abruptly,  and  then  the  clergyman 
summoned  courage  to  say,  ner- 
vously enough  to  reveal  that  he 
was  telling  an  unaccustomed  un- 
truth: 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  wife 
is  unwell  to-day,  and  unable  to 
come  downstairs." 

Buttercup's  ire  was  raised :  she 
just  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
with  her  two  honest  brown  eyes, 
and  then  walked  out  in  her  state- 
liest manner.  Colonel  Heather- 
leigh  followed  her,  looking  rather 
out  of  sorts.  He  really  began  to 
wonder  whether  all  this  was  in- 
tended as  some  sort  of  insult  to 
Buttercup. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
each  after  his  and  her  own  fashion, 
they  abused  poor  Mr.  G-ranton  all 
the  way  home,  and,  at  intervals, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
They  might  have  pitied  him,  more 
justly.  No  sooner  had  they  gone 
than  he  had  to  call  the  servant 
who  had  admitted  them,  and  forbid 
her  to  tell  Mrs.  Granton  that  they 
had  been  there.  Then  he  went 
back  into  the  library,  and  shut  the 
door. 

**Now,  what  am  I  to  do?"  he 
said  to  himself.  '^  This  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  to  set  the  parish 
talking.  .And  I  expect — indeed  I 
know — I  have  offended  Mrs.  Hea- 
therleigh.  But  I  must  do  any- 
thing rather  than  sacrifice  May's 
health  and  peace  of  mind !" 

The  Colonel  would  have  said 
that  Mr.  Granton  was  in  a  "  pretty 
pickle."  But  Mr.  Granton  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  indidging  in 
imparliamentary  language,  so  he 
had  no  means  of  relieving  his 
feelings.  He  could  do  nothing 
but  sit  and  worry  and  fume. 

The  Colonel  went  to  London 
next  day,  to  "  wake  up  those 
private  inquiry  people,"  as  he  said. 
When  he  came  home.  Buttercup 
ran  out  to  meet  him,  with  a  face 
full  of  laughter. 

"Mr.  Granton  has  only  just 
gone,"  she  said.  "  He  almost 
apologised — as  nearly  as  he  could 
without  explaining  himself;  and 
that  I  believe  he  will  never  do.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  odd, 
distressed,  penitent  face  with  which 
he  came  in!  It  was  immensely 
funny." 

"Well,"  said  Colonel  Heather- 
leigh  bluntly,  "I  think  he  is  a 
great  f  ooL  What  imaginary  scare 
is  the  man  shying  at  that  he 
should  make  all  this  fuss  ?  I'm  in 
a  bad  temper.  Buttercup." 

"  Anybody  could  see  that  with- 
out being  told,"  remarked  the 
lady,  sweetly. 


"  Yau^d  be  cross  if  you'd  been 
interviewing  those  ridiculous 
lawyers  and  people.  They  talk, 
talk,  talk ;  but  as  to  finding  any- 
thing out— that's  another  matter." 
"  I  expect  I  shall  find  it  out 
myself  after  all,"  said  Buttercup ; 
"  just  wait  till  I  begin." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  begin 
at  once,"  growled  the  Colonel,  who 
really  was  cross,  in  his  good- 
humoured  fashion.  "  Is  dinner 
ready?" 

When  the  Colonel's  inner  man 
was  refreshed,  he  reverted  to  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Granton's  odd 
behaviour, 

"  What  can  the  man  mean?" 
he  said  over  and  over  again.  ^'If 
you'd  left  off  your  wedding  ring 
as  you  used  to  do  at  home,  I 
should  guess  that  vras  it ;  but 
you've  been  beautifully  proper 
here.  You  haven't  niade  any 
shocking  remarks  to  him,  have 
you  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Buttercup, 
who  as  a  sort  of  personification  of 
freedom,  found  that  she  sometimes 
horrified  people  who  by  freedom 
could  only  understand  license. 
"No,  indeed,"  she  answered,  "I 
have  carefully  allowed  for  what  you 
call  Calvinism  in  the  blood.  I  have 
never  gone  farther  than  to  assure 
him  with  all  humility  that  I  was 
unable  to  grasp  some  of  his  doc- 
trinal truths." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  way  you  put  it," 
said  the  Colonel,  with  a  comical 
face;  "I  expect  he  thought  you 
were  laughing  in  your  sleeve.  Ex- 
treme demureness  doesn't  become 
such  a  young  woman  as  you  are. 
Well,  I  propose  we  drop  him." 

"I'd  be  very  willing,  indeed," 
replied  Buttercup,  "but  I  can't 
give  up  my  purpose  of  knowing 
Mrs.  Granton.  I  am  a  creature  of 
instinct,  you  know ;  I  don't  pretend 
to  rise  above  that  faculty  which 
you  men  have  educated  yourselves 
out  of.     Eeason  of  course  would 
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8SLJ  idiat  Mrs.  Granton  was  nothing 
to  me  or  I  to  her  ;  but  I  have  an 
instinctiYe  feeling  that  she  has 
something  in  store  for  me." 

"Humph,"  said  the  Colonel,  who 
v&s  of  an  intensely  practical  turn 
of  mind ;  "  K  she  faiew  anything 
about  your  property,  there  might 
be  some  sense  in  it. 

"  Oh,  bother  the  property,"  cried 
Buttercup,  "  it  meets  me  at  every 
turn.  Whatever  was  money  created 
for? — ^to  set  us  all  by  the  ears,  I 
suppose." 

"  Dinner  has  improved  my  tem- 
per," remarked  the  Colonel  wntem- 
platively ;  "  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
liave  done  the  same  for  other 
people." 

"  Well,  you  provoked  me,"  said 
Buttercup,  cooling  down;  "your 
only  idea  is  that  property.  I  saw 
Bomething  in  Mrs.  Granton's  face 
worth  half  a  dozen  properties." 

"  To  unpractical  people,  perhaps. 
Some  more  cofEee,  please. 

During  this  talk  a  very  different 
scene  was  being  enacted  at  the 
vicarage. 

Mrs.  Granton  had  refused  to 
come  downstairs  to  tea.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  done  this 
since  a  severe  illness  which  she 
had  had  a  year  before.  She  made 
a  constant  efEort  to  be  about  as 
much  as  possible,  and  not  to  allow 
herself  to  fall  into  the  habits  of  an 
iuTalid. 

Mr.  Granton  understood  it  to 
mean  that  she  was  feeling  very  ill, 
^d  he  told  the  maid  he  would  take 
up  the  tea  to  his  wife.     But  she 

2 lied,  "No,  Mrs.  Granton  had 
1  her  to  take  it."  He  felt  a 
htUe  surprised,  as  he  had  always 
^ited  upon  May  when  she  was  ill ; 
bat  he  submitted  as  becomingly  as 
might  be.  As  soon  as  his  migal 
repast  was  over — a  kind  of  dry 
^osst  and  weak  tea  entertainment 
was  what  he  affected  on  principle — 
^  went  up  to  May's  door  and 
^Q^ed  rather  timidly.     He  was 


told  to  "  Come  in/*  and,  entering^ 
found  her,  to  his  surprise,  walking 
up  and  down.  He  expected  her  to 
be  prostrate,  pale.  Tnstead  of  that 
she  had  red  spots  on  her  cheeks ; 
and  as  she  paused  in  her  walk  and 
turned  towards  him  there  was  a 
strange  bright  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  up," 
she  said ;  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  Then  why,"  said  Mr  Granton, 
naturally  enough,  "did  you  not 
come  down  to  tea  ?  " 

"Because  I  was  afraid  I  could 
not  sit  the  meal  out  without  speak- 
ing ;  and  the  kitchen  is  most  un- 
fortunately near  the  dining  room, 
as  I  have  found,  though  not  for  the 
first  time,  this  very  afternoon." 

Mr.  Granton  stared  a  moment, 
and  then  began  to  feel  concerned. 
Here  was  her  old  dangerous  excita- 
bilityback  again. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  am  talking  about  Mrs.  Hea- 
iherleigh,"  said  May  abruptly. 
"  You  have  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
I  have  been  trying  to  understand 
your  conduct  for  some  time ;  now  I 
am  confident  I  am  right  in  my  con- 
jectures. You  are  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Heatherleigh ;  you  are  be- 
having most  foolishly ;  you  will 
soon  be  the  scandal  of  the  parish. 
Don't  interrupt  me,"  she  went  on 
hastily  ;  "  I  mean  what  I  say,  but 
I  am  not  jealous — honestly,  lam  not 
jealous.  Only,  I  would  prefer  not 
to  play  the  part  of  deserted  wife  in 
this  gossiping  village.  Unless  you 
introduce  Mrs.  Heatherleigh  to  me, 
you  must  give  up  seeing  her  your- 
self." 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  May,"  said  the 
clergyman,  sadly. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Mav, 
feeing  him  with  those  unnaturally 
brilliant  eyes  full  upon  hid.  "I 
insist  that  you  give  me  your 
reasons.  You  are  making  some 
mistake ;   I  am  sure  of  it.    You 
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acted  most  foolishly  in  taking  the 
servants  into  yonr  confidence,  as 
it  were,  about  Keeping  ine  in  ignor- 
ance of  Mrs.  Heatherleigh's  call 
upon  me.  Far  better  take  me  into 
jonr  confidence  than  take  your 
servants." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  G-ranton  stood 
bewildered.  But  force  of  habit  is 
a  great  saviour  for  a  bewildered 

Tnfl.Ti- 

''Maj/'  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
access  of  stem  calmness,  *^  you  are 
over-exciting  yourself.  You  will 
be  ill  after  tiiis.  Don't  be  so  wrong 
and  foolish  as  to  waste  upon  a 
fancy  like  this  all  the  years  of  care 
which  have  been  spent  upon  build- 
ing up  your  strength.  Be  calm, 
and  I  will  speak  to  you.  But  not 
now.  Lie  down  and  calm  your- 
self." 

Force  of  habit  was  strong  with 
May  also,  for  she  had  schooled  her- 
self for  many  years  to  meet  this 
kind  of  solicitude  with  compliance. 
Scarcely  thinking  of  what  she  did, 
she  sat  down  obediently  at  his 
command.  But  a  second  after  she 
re-emancipated  herself. 

"  This  is  mere  child's  play, 
Paid,"  she  said.  "I  have  sub- 
mitted to  this  kind  of  thing  when 
there  was  some  amount  of  reason 
in  it.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that 
in  the  years  since  my  mother's 
death  I  may  have  unreasonably 
a^tated  myself ;  I  may  have  even 
given  way  to  an  unnatural  excite- 
ment when  thinking  of  my  peculiar 
destiny  and  false  isolation.  You 
have  done  right  to  try  to  enforce 
quiet  upon  me  when  I  have  been 
foolishly  beating  against  the  bars 
of  Fate.  But  I  am  different  now. 
Your  theory  of  quieting  has  done 
its  work ;  I  want  life.  I  need  to 
talk  about  the  topics  which  have 
so  long  been  forbidden  me.  I 
want  to  go  out  more,  and  to  have 
newspapers  again  in  the  house, 
that  I  may  know  of  what  is  pass- 
ing in  the  world.    I  can  live  no 


longer  in  the  circle  which  we  have 
bound  ourselves  by.  I  have  known 
this  for  some  time,  but  have  seen 
no  means  of  breaking  the  duU 
spell.  It  is  broken  now.  We  have 
a  new  and  terrible  element  in  our 
life — ^you  are  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Heatherleigh." 

**But,"  said  Mr.  Granton,  who 
had  stood  in  silence  while  these 
words  were  poured  lupon  him,  "  I 
am  not  in  love  with  mm.  Heather- 
leigh." 

The  words  were  uttered  with  a 
quietness  which  carried  some 
amount  of  conviction  with  it.  May 
Granton  looked  earnestly  up  into 
his  face. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  why  you  will 
not  let  me  see  her!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  can  find  no  other  clue  to  an 
explanation  of  your  conduct.  You 
began  by  an  untruth  in  saying 
they  were  not  refined !  They  are ; 
they  are  j)eople  of  wealth;  thej 
are  well  bred.  K  they  were  the 
reverse  of  all  this,  a  clergyman's 
wife  should  know  everyone  in  the 
parish,  as  you  have  often  said. 
Explain  yourself !  I  will  not  rest 
until  you  do." 

"My  dear  May,"  said  Mr. 
Granton  sadly,  "  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  it  is 
for  you  that  I  am  thinking  all  the 
time.  You  know  you  wm  make 
yourself  ill;  trust  me,  and  be 
cahn." 

"  No !"  she  answered  vehemently, 
"  I  will  not  trust  you  ;  not  because 
I  do  not  feel  confidence  that  you 
will  not  do  your  best,  but  because 
I  do  not  think  you  can  always  tell 
what  that  best  is." 

"  May,"  said  Mr.  Granton,  with 
an  agitation  which  he  could  no 
longer  repress,  "  are  we  to 
quarrel  f  " 

"  If  you  like,"  she  said,  with  a 
half  hysterical  laugh, "  that  will  be 
some  variety  at  least.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  quarrel,  unless  you  tell 
me  why  you  will  not  let  me  see 
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Mrs.  Heatherleigh — that  is,  if  you 
persist  in  denying  that  you  keep 
us  apart  because  you  love  her 
better  than  me." 

"May,"  he  cried,  stung  at  last, 
**  jou  mistake  me !  Mrs.  Heather- 
leigh is  indeed  fascinating,  and  is 
indeed  dangerous,  but  not  in  the 
sense  you  mean — ^at  least  not  to 
me.  It  is  her  theorv  of  life  rather 
than  her  personal  attraction  which 
fascinates  me,  but  that  theory  is 
co-existent  with  religious  views 
which  to  me  appear  blasphemous. 
She  is  a  lost  sheep,  an  unbeliever 
in  much  that  I  hold  absolutely 
sacred;  yet,  so  natural  and  true 
is  her  own  sweet  life  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  condenm  that  unbelief 
which  is  part  of  herself.  I  had 
never  dreamed  it  possible  to  have 
my  own  faith  shaken.  When  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  to  you 
the  duties  of  priest  as  well  as 
husband,  can  I,  consistently  with 
mjr  conscience,  expose  your  tender 
nund  to  this  danger?  Now  you 
have  wnmg  from  me,  by  your 
accusations,  a  confession  which,  I 
believe,  I  ought  never  to  have 
made  to  you ;  do  not  compel  me  to 
further  weakness.  Calm  yourself. 
May  ;  trust  in  me,  and  pray  once 
more  for  strength  to  keep  yourself 
in  a  quiet  state." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  on  the 
outside. 

She  was  not  surprised.  Before 
this,  when  her  private  griefs,  the 
affairs  of  her  familv,  or  her  excited 
mental  state,  had  produced  un- 
natural excitement,  he  had  locked 
ber  in,  and  had  gone  about  his 
business  with  the  key  of  her  room 
in  bis  pocket.  And  she  had  never 
rebelled  against  or  regretted  this 
imprisonment ;  she  rather  liked  the 
sense  of  remoteness  from  the  world 
which  troubled  her.  But  to-day 
it  made  her  the  more  angry,  for 
bad  come  into  a  state  in  which 
needed  activity ;  she  believed 


that  she  was  now  fit  to  endure 
outer  influences,  and  had  resolved 
to  take  her  life  into  her  own  hands. 
For  many  years  she  had  allowed 
another  to  mould  it.  She  con- 
sidered that  this  had  lasted  long 
enough. 

But  nothing  could  be  done.  For 
the  present  she  must  still  submit, 
as  Mr.  Granton  had  gone  out; 
and,  even  if  he  had  been  in  the 
house,  she  could  not  have  obtained 
her  release,  unless  he  chose  to 
give  it  to  her,  without  letting  the 
servants  know  on  which  side  her 
door  was  locked,  and  that  was  a 
secret  which  she  always  kept  to 
herself. 

So  she  remained  quietly  in  her 
chair  through  the  long  summer 
evening,  with  cheeks  flushed,  and 
eager  eyes  fixed  upon  the  clear  sky. 
She  had  no  plans,  her  mind  had 
no  future  actions  to  dwell  upon, 
yet  she  seemed  to  be  gathering 
strength  for  some  deed  of  freedom. 

At  last,  late  in  the  evening, 
when  the  moon  had  long  since 
risen  in  the  heavens,  the  key  was 
quietly  turned  in  the  lock.  Mr. 
Granton  had  set  her  free,  but  he 
did  not  mean  to  come  near  her, 
that  was  evident,  for  his  footsteps 
died  away  in  the  passage.  Fre- 
quently, when  her  nervousness 
was  extreme,  he  had  found  it 
almost  necessary  to  leave  her  quite 
alone  for  long  periods;  so  that 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  his  not  coming  in.  But  the 
silence  and  the  solitude  were  no 
longer  welcome  as  they  used  to  be ; 
she  pined  for  something  else, 
though  she  could  not  tell  what  that 
something  was. 

After  a  while  she  rose,  and  took 
a  shawl,  which  she  wi'apped  all 
around  her  form.  It  was  a  soft 
shawl  of  a  dim  grey  colour :  with 
her  pale  face  she  looked  like  some 
half-ghostly  creature.  Quietly  she 
opened  her  door,  and  stole  down 
the  stairs  and  through  the  house 
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She  thought  Mr.  Granton  was  in 
the  library,  and  was  afraid  lest  he 
should  hear  her;  but  by  dint  of 
extreme  caution  she  succeeded  in 
opening  the  front  door,  and  again 
in  closing  it  behind  her,  without  a 
sound.  The  door  shut  in  such  a 
manner  that,  by  closing  it  as  she 
had  done,  she  could  not  get  in 
again  without  rousing  Mr.  Gran- 
ton. She  was  outside  the  house, 
and  was  shut  out  into  the  moon- 
light. In  this  she  found  a  strange 
delight.  She  had  never  been 
out  alone  so  late  as  this ;  in- 
deed, her  delicacy  had  made  it 
an  extraordinary  thing  in  her 
life  to  be  out  at  night  at  all. 
And  so,  the  mere  fact  of  closing 
the  house  door  behind  her  in  this 
reckless  way  made  her  draw  a  deep 
and  glorious  breath,  with  a  feeling 
as  if  she  had  laid  hands  upon  free- 
dom at  last. 

She  could  not  quite  easily  at 
first  determine  what  to  do.  She 
had  always  been  so  shut  in  that  the 
very  doorstep  seemed  a  world  at  her 
disposal.  But  soon  the  spirit  of 
adventure  took  further  possession 
of  her,  and  she  hurried  down  the 
wide  path  towards  the  gate.  Then, 
when  the  gate  too  was  closed 
behind  her,  she  felt  like  some  new 
Columbus  with  a  fresh  continent 
before  her,  as  she  looked  up  the 
hill,  made  strange  and  attractive, 
and  to  her  timid  senses,  half 
fearful,  by  the  broad  moonlight. 
But  she  did  not  hesitate  ;  she  had 
found  her  independence,  and  would 
enjoy  it  to  its  full  —  alarming 
though  that  might  be.  And  so  the 
invalid,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
safe  in  bed,  began,  in  her  dainty 
slippers,  to  pick  her  way  over  the 
rough  grass  of  Fern  Hill. 

She  had  never  walked  up  its  side 
without  a  strong  arm  to  lean  upon 
before  now;  and  she  enjoyed  her- 
self with  a  wild  exultation  every 
time  she  stumbled  and  succeeded 
in  picking  herself  up  again.     The 


brief  hillside  walk  was  full  of 
adventure  for  her ;  she  started  and 
trembled  a  hundred  times.  Bat 
at  last  she  reached  the  summit, 
and  then  her  feet  led  her  towards 
that  dump  of  trees  from  whence 
the  Heatherleigh's  house  could  be 
seen.  There  was  a  seat  in  this 
clump  of  trees,  and  she  intended  to 
go  and  rest  here  for  a  while.  As 
she  glided  into  the  clump,  she 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  sight 
which  froze  her  timid  blood  with 
terror.  It  was  the  form  of  a  great 
dog  who  rose  suddenly  from  where 
he  had  been  hid  in  the  grass.  He 
gave  a  deep  growl,  and  Mrs. 
Granton  replied  by  a  low  cry  of 
abject  terror.  In  an  instant  tJiere 
was  another  movement.  Someone 
said  "  Lie  down,  sir,"  and  he  was 
unceremoniously  pulled  back  into  a 
sitting  posture.  Mrs.  Granton, 
startled  and  scared,  put  her  hand 
against  a  tree  to  support  herself. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  a  low 
rich  voice;  "he  is  the  best-tem- 
pered of  dogs.  Come  here  and  sit 
down,  Mrs.  Granton,  if  it  is  Mrs. 
Granton — ^for  it  is  abnost  too  dark 
to  see  under  these  trees.  Don't 
tremble;  he  will  not  touch  you, 
indeed." 

The  great  dog,  and  another  form, 
had  approached  her ;  a  warm,  soft 
hand  had  crept  into  hers.  The 
touch  of  that  hand  gave  her 
strength  and  confidence.  She 
moved  as  she  was  led,  and  emerged 
into  the  moonlight,  which  streamed 
full  upon  the  bench  where  Butter- 
cup had  been  sitting. 

Mrs.  Granton  sank  down,  unable 
to  speak.  The  adventure  seemed 
most  extraordinary  to  her ;  to 
Buttercup  it  was  natural  enough* 
She  often  sat  here  in  the  evening, 
for  there  was  much  more  air  up  on 
the  hill  than  in  their  sheltered 
garden. 

"That  tiresome  dog  has  quite 
frightened  you,"  said  Buttercup, 
sitting  down    by  her.     "See,  he 
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wants  to  be  forgiven ; "  for  the  dog, 
seeing  that  the  ghostly  grey  figure 
was  installed  as  a  friend  of  his 
mistress,  had,  after  the  fashion  of 
dogs,  come  to  make  peace  by  poking 
his  head  in  her  lap.  May  patted 
the  big  head,  and  then  raised  her 
ejes  to  Mrs.  Heatherleigh*s  &ce. 
Sbe  covld  hardly  believe  that  she 
had  really  found  her  wav  so  readily 
to  the  very  woman  sne  had  so 
yearned  to  see.  Without  speaking, 
she  looked  into  her  face  a  moment, 
when  suddenly  Buttercup  ex- 
dainied 

"  How  came  you  by  my  mother's 
eyes,  if  you  are  not  my  sister  ?  " 

The  words  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary effect  upon  May  Granton. 
She  rose  and  stood  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Heatherleigh  a  moment ;  then  sud- 
denly sank  upon  her  knees  at  her 
side. 

"Tell  me!"  she  said,  "you 
come  from  Australia.  Is  it  not 
true,  though  they  tried  to  keep  it 
from  me,  that  you  come  ^om 
Australia  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Buttercup,  "  I  come 
from  Australia ;  but  I  was  not 
bom  there.  My  aunt  and  uncle 
took  me  there  when  I  was  a  very 
little  child.  They  took  me  away 
from  my  mother,  whose  eyes  looked 
deep  and  yearning  like  yours. 
They  took  me  from  her  and  from 
a  little  sister,  whom  she  held  in 
her  arms,  when  the  ship  sailed 
away!  I  have  forgotten  every- 
thing else,  but  I  can  never  forget 
them.  They  did  not  tell  me  when 
my  mother  died,  lest  I  shoidd  fret ; 
and  then  my  aunt  and  unde  died 
too,  leaving  me  among  strangers, 
when  I  was  too  young  to  remember 
my  own  name,  though  my  aunt 
told  it  to  me  when  she  was  dying. 
Mrs.  Granton,  people  must  forgive 
me  for  what  they  call  my  indepen- 
dence. A  little  lonely  girl,  among 
strangers,  never  knowmg  a  mother's 
or  a  sister's  love — what  wonder 
that  I  grew  up  independent.  Yet," 


she  added  with  a  sudden  mellow- 
ness of  voice,  "  I  think  I  would 
yield  even  my  freedom  if  I  mi^ht 
find  my  mother  or  my  sister ! — if  I 
might  know  my  own  name,  and 
learn  the  meaning  of  a  sister's  love." 

May  Granton  still  knelt  on  the 
grass,  her  eyes  upon  Buttercup's 
race.  She  raised  her  arms  mutely, 
and  dropped  them  again ;  but  she 
said  nothing. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Buttercup 
thoughtfully,  "how  in  the  midst 
of  aU  my  happiness  and  all  my 
varied  experiences  I  have  longed 
so  deeply  to  find  a  woman — ^a 
whole,  true-hearted  woman  whom 
I  could  love.  I  wonder  whether  it 
is  a  wrong  fancy  to  allow  myself 
to  think  that  my  sister — if  I  could 
find  her — would  be  such  a  woman? 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  that  oiu* 
mother's  child  should  not  fulfil 
every  dream  of  mine.  I  don't 
know  why  I  talk  to  you  like  this, 
Mrs.  Granton,  but  you  seem  so 
strangely  to  draw  my  sympathies, 
and  you  have  my  mother's  eyes. 
See,  I  have  a  little  portrait  of  her. 
She  gave  one  to  me  and  one  to  my 
little  lost  sister.    I  always  wear  it 

here "     She  drew  from  under 

her  dress  a  chain  which  had  lain 
warm  and  hid,  upon  her  neck.  A 
little  portrait,  in  a  gold  case,  was 
attached  to  it.  She  opened  the 
case,  and,  as  she  was  going  to  hold 
it  to  Mrs.  Granton,  she  noticed 
that  she  still  knelt  upon  the  grass 
by  her  side.  "  Why  do  you  kneel 
there,  Mrs.  Granton ;  you  will 
catch  cold?  Will  you  not  sit 
here  ?" 

"  I  do  not  need  to  see  the  por- 
trait," said  May  Granton,  her 
eyes  fixed  still  upon  Buttercup's 
face.  Her  voice  sounded  low  and 
strange.  "  I  don't  need  to  see  the 
portrait ;  you  will  find  one  like  it 
on  my  neck.  I  am  your  sister; 
kiss  me.  Don't  you  remember 
little  Mayflower  with  the  fair  hair 
— ^you  they  called  Buttercup  ?" 
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Trembling  as  no  lover  had  ever 
made  her  ^mble,  Bnttercup  too 
sank  npon  her  knees  upon  the 
grass,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
her  sister.  Those  babv  names  had 
never  passed  out  of  her  memory, 
though  more  important  facts  had 
slipped  from  her  mind  before  she 
was  old  enough  to  know  their 
value.  But  through  all  her  vicis- 
situdes and  adventures  in  the  wide 
country  where  she  grew  up  she  had 
made  to  herself  little  songs  about 
her  sister  Mayflower,  ^d  now 
she  was  foimd — fair,  pale,  pure,  as 
any  Mayflower  of  the  meadow. 

"But  how,  remembering  my 
name,  did  you  not  understand  my 
advertisements  ?"  asked  Buttercup, 
when,  a  little  calmer,  in  the  face  of 
this  new  wonder,  they  had  risen, 
and  were  sitting  on  the  moon- 
bathed  bench. 

"I  must  tell  you  how  weak  I 
am ;  I  must  confess  myself,"  said 
May,  dropping  her  eyes.  "There 
was  a  time,  after  my  marriage, 
when  I  was  very  ill,  and  the 
strangeness  of  my  position,  with 
all  our  property  tied  up  till  you 
could  be  found,  almost  drove  me 
mad ;  indeed,  I  believe  I  was  mad 
for  a  time.  I  used  to  lie  all  night 
picturing  you,  lost,  working  for  your 
living,  perhaps  ill-used,  while  your 
money  lay  idle  at  home.  I  would 
have  gone  to  Australia,  but  they 
said  it  would  kill  me  ;  indeed,  they 
would  not  let  me  come,  or  I  would 
have  himted  till  I  found  you.  I 
used  to  read  all  the  Australian  and 
English  papers,  and  to  advertise  in 
them,  till  it  became  a  frenzy  with 
me.  I  was  very  ill  and  foolish,  and 
at  last  Paul  took  the  advice  of 
some  great  doctor,  and  came  here, 
shutting  me  up  from  everything. 
He  would  not  let  me  speak  about 
you ;  and  at  last  he  had  to  keep 
all  newspapers  out  of  the  house, 
because  1  foimd  them,  even  if  hid 
away,  and  I  got  so  excited  over 
them.      But    now     I     am    much 


better — ^I  am  quite  good! — and 
quite  strong.  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  not  sure  but  that  I'm 
glad  you  did  not  find  me  till 
now !" 

Her  further  words  were  lost, 
smothered  away  in  something 
sweeter  than  words.  The  sisters 
were  aroused  suddenly  from  a  sort 
of  delightful  dream  by  an  exclama- 
tion which,  though  monosyllabic 
and  subdued,  contained  many 
volumes  of  astonishment. 

"  Well !" 

Looking  up  they  saw  Colonel 
Heatherleigh  standmg  in  front  of 
them. 

"Oh!  you  old  stupid,"  cried 
Buttercup  triumphantly.  "What 
about  your  lawyers  and  PoUakys, 
and  reproaching  me  for  being  lazy 
down  here  ?  Pve  done  it  after  all. 
Here  she  is !" 

Colonel  Heatherleigh  stared. 
Buttercup,  seeing  him  utterly 
puzzled,  orew  from  Mav's  neck  the 
portrait,  which  was  the  same  as 
her  own,  of  their  mother,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  began  to 
understand. 

"This  is  stunning!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Mrs.  Q-ranton,  I  am 
uncommonly  glad.  I've  been 
wanting  to  know  you  for  some 
time,  and  now  I  shall  have  a  chance, 
if  you  really  are  my  Buttercup's 
sister." 

"  I  really  am  !"  cried  May,  with 
a  happy  laugh. 

"  Where's  Granton  ?"  asked 
Colonel  Heatherleigh,  who  found 
it  a  little  diffictdt  to  understand 
how  Mrs.  Granton  could  be  out 
alone. 

"  In  his  library,  reading,"  replied 
May.  "He  thinks  I'm  in  bed. 
Won't  he  be  astonished  when  he 
finds  Pve  been  out  by  myself." 

"  Go  down  and  tell  him  Fm 
going  to  keep  her  all  night,"  said 
Buttercup.  "  Tell  him  he  can  be 
my  big  brother  now  in  earnest." 

"So    I   will.     Won't  I  puzzle 
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hijn,**  exclaimed  Colonel  Heather- 
leigh,  beginning  to  rise  to  the 
sitaation  now  he  saw  some  fun  for 
himself. 

**TeU  him,"  cried  May,  "that 
Fve  found  my  lost  sheep ;  and 
shoxQd  have  found  her  sooner  if 
he  hadn't  run  a  theoiy  to  death." 

With  his  swinging  stride,  as  if 
he  were  in  quest  of  large  game  on 
the  Australian  downs,  and  bearing 
a  brief  pencilled  note  from  Mrs. 
Oranton  to  her  maid.  Colonel 
Heatherleigh  started  across  the  hill 
for  the  vicarage. 

On  his  arrival  he  had  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  before  the  bell  was 
answered,  an4  when,  on  his  request 
to  see  Mr.  Granton  at  once,  that 
gentleman  appeared,  he  looked 
somewhat  scared  and  confused,  not 
being  accustomed  to  visitors  coming 
so  late  and  in  such  an  unusuiS 
way.  "Surely  not  a  hastv  chris- 
tening," he  thought,  as  his  mind 
ran  along  its  old  grooves ;  "  Mrs. 
Heatherleigh  ?  impossible !" 

Said  Colonel  Heatherleigh,  "I 
have  an  important  message  from 
my  wife  which  concerns  Mrs. 
Granton." 

"I  am  sure  .  .  ."  stammered  Mr. 
Granton,  with  a  ghastly  attempt 
at  politeness,  "  But  in  her  delicate^ 
state  I  feel  bound  to  ...  If  you 
will  kindly  place  any  message  for 
Mrs.  Granton  in  my  hands.  .  .  ." 

"It  is  most  important,"  said 
Colonel  Heatherleigh  with  a  smile, 
seeiug  how  readily  mystifications 
are  produced,  "but  it  is  not .  .  .  " 
"  Pray  be  seated  one  moment," 
interrupted  Mr.  Granton,  recover- 
mg  himself ;  "  I  will  see  if  Mrs. 
Granton  is  well  enough  to  receive 
any  coirfmunication.  I  fear  even 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  may  have 
startled  her.  We  do  not  often  in 
this  quiet  village  have  visitors  at 
this  hour." 

He  went  upstairs  triumphant. 
He  had  made  a  good  excuse,  and 
now  was  enabled  to  relock  Mrs. 


Granton's  door,  and  so  to  prevent 
his  wife  from  bein^  subjected  to 
these  dangerous  excitements,  these 
strangely  renewed  intrusions. 

Colonel  Heatherleigh  smiled  as 
he  sat  down,  and  listened  to  Mr. 
Granton's  feet  mounting  the  stairs. 

Mr.  Granton  stopped  at  a  door 
on  the  landing.  Meanwhile  a 
thought  had  occurred  to  him.  He 
opened  the  door,  "I  am  unex- 
pectedly summoned,  May,  but  shall 
not  be  long  gone."  (He  thought 
he  could  perhaps  tempt  Colonel 
Heatherleigh  out  of  doors  with  a 
cigar.)  There  was  no  answer.  The 
Colonel,  whose  imagination  had 
been  fostered,  and  whose  humour 
had  been  perhaps  a  little  roughened 
by  life  in  wild  and  lonely  countries, 
thought  to  himself,  with  a  boy's 
mischievous  delight,  that  he  could 
almost  hear  the  stillness  overhead. 
His  bird  had  gone  into  the  trap  of 
his  own  accord. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause: 
then  a  heavy  foot  was  heard, 
inarching  slowly  round  the  room 
overhead.  Another  room  was  en- 
tered, then  another.  Then  the 
footsteps  were  heard  down  the 
stairs.  The  handle  of  a  door  was 
turned.  Then  Mr.  Granton  re- 
turned to  the  room  where  his 
visitor  sat.  He  was  pale  and 
trembling. 

"  Colonel  Heatherleigh,"  he  said, 
"  what  is  this  mystery  r  Have  you 
brought  bad  news?  My  wife  is 
not  to  be  found." 

"  Not  bad  news  according  to  our 
creed,"  said  the  Colonel;  "Mrs. 
Granton  is  a  lost  sheep ! "  Mr. 
Granton's  eyes  dilated  with  hor- 
ror. "  And  so  is  my  wife ! "  Mr. 
Granton's  eyes  looked  mor^  awful 
still.  "  But  fortunately  found  at 
last,"  the  Colonel  went  on,  begin- 
ning to  pity  the  abject  clergyman. 
"  My  wife  has  prevailed  upon  her 
to  stay  the  night  with  us.  She  is 
happily  quite  well." 

Mr.  Granton,  relieved  from  his 
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worst  anzietj,  breathed  again ;  but 
now  bis  puzzlement  became  appa- 
rent; the  mystification  was  about 
him. 

"  But  you  said  that  you  had  a 
message  for  Mrs.  Granton/'  he  ob- 
served, rather  coldly. 

"  Did  I?"  rejoined  the  Colonel ; 
"  I  don't  remember  doing  so.  I 
have  a  message  from  my  wife  to 
you,  and  I  believe  the  note  here  is 
for  your  wife's  maid.  .  .  K  two  men 
marry  two  sisters,  by  the  bye,  do 
they  become  brothers-in-law  to  each 
other  ?"  went  on  the  Colonel,  as  if 
in  a  reflective  mood,  and  appa- 
rently quite  oblivious  of  the  fact 


that  he  had  delivered  as  yet  no 
intelligible  message. 

''  Sir,  this  pleasantry  is  ill-timed; 
what  hEi.s  happened  to  my  wife  ?" 
said  Mr.  Granton,  in  his  most  dig- 
nified and  freezing  tone. 

"  Half -brother-in-law,"  said  the 
Colonel,  in  cheery  reply,  "let  us  be 
friends." 

"Are  you  mad?'*  said  Mr. 
Granton,  retreating  a  step. 

"I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Paulus,"  said  the'Colonel,  thinking 
he  was  quoting  rightly,  "  but  only 
a  little  excited."  And  he  related  to 
the  clergyman  the  story  of  the  lost 
sheep,  as  it  had  been  told  on  the  hilL 


THE   END. 
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MISS    EMILY    PAITHFULL. 

'^  A  iroMAK  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  women."     So  one  of  Miss 
Faithfull's  manj  American    friends    describes    her.     A   large-sonled, 
I  tender-hearted,  womanlj  philanthropist.    Charles  Reade  says  in  one  of 
his  noYels  that  a  philanthropist  is  sweet  and  amiable  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  surlj  to  individuals  ;   whilst  a  misanthrope  is  kindlj  to 
the  individual  and  surly  to  mankind  as  a  mass.    The  one  like  a  peach, 
presenting  a  downy  outside  to  the  world,  with  a  heart  of  stone ;   the 
ot^er  like  a  potatoe,  rough  and  rugged  externally,  but  mealy  and  soft  to 
the  core.    And  in  the  main  he  is  right ;  but  the  subject  of  our  biography, 
whilst  working  hard  to  help  and  benefit  the  mass  of  women  now  so  sorely 
needing  a  leading  and  guiding  hand,  listens  patiently  to  many  an  indi- 
vidual case  of  sorrow  and  suffering  that,  to  use  her  own  words,  '^  makes 
her  hair  stand  on  end."    And  she  is  not  content  with  listening  and 
sympathising ;  she  must  be  up  and  doing.    During  the  twenty  years 
that  she  has  lifted  up  her  voice  in  behalf  of  her  sex,  Miss  Faithfull  has 
proved  herself  to  be  eminently  practical,  clear-headed,  and  hard-working. 
The  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  bom  and  reared  in  a  pleasant  coimtry 
rectory,  surrounded  by  the  substantial  comforts  of  a  good  English  home, 
she  knew  nothing  in  her  early  life  of  the  struggles  and  difficulties  women 
encounter  in  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

She  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Kensington,  and  at  an  early  age  suffered 
from  an  hereditary  asthma,  which  has  troubled  her  ever  since.  But  her  loss 
has  been  others'  gain.  That  asthma  obliged  her  to  leave  the  bracing  air  of 
her  native  place,  and  hurried  her,  while  still  a  'girl,  into  the  midst  of 
stirring  life  in  the  great  capital.  In  her  twenty-first  year  she  was 
presented  at  Court,  and  entered  for  a  short  time  into  all  the  gaieties  of 
London  society. 

Her  nature  was  far  too  earnest  and  thoughtful  to  be  contented  with 
simply  enjoying  life ;  and  at  an  age  when  most  girls  are  absorbed  in  their 
ball  dresses,  she  became  a  member  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and 
commenced  the  indefatigable  labours,  which  have  never  since  faltered  or 
slackened,  in  behalf  of  women  of  all  classes.    For  twenty  years  she  has 
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been  patiently  carrying  on  her  crusade  on  what  she  calls  ''the  vexed 
question  "  of  women's  rights ;  and  we  must  remember  that  twenty  years 
ago  there  were  ten  times  as  many  difficulties,  tenfold  more  prejudice  and 
opposition  to  be  met,  than  in  our  more  enlightened  days,  when  men  and 
society  at  large  are  beginning  to  realise  the  truth  that  there  are  two 
million  surplus  women  in  our  favoured  land ;  that  women  require  food, 
shelter,  and  clothes  as  well  as  the  stronger  sex ;  and  that  the  majority 
must  earn  these  necessaries  for  themselves,  or  go  without. 

This  was  the  point  that  Miss  Faithfull's  clear  mind  grasped  at  the 
outset,  with  a  strength  that  has  never  diminished ;  and  this  is  what  she 
has  been  steadily  fighting  for  throughout  her  brave  career,  and  will 
continue  to  fight  for,  we  hope,  through  many  years  to  come.  She  makes 
no  undue  assertion  of  women's  rights  beyond  their  one  great  right  to  live, 
and  to  earn  the  necessaries  of  life  fairly  for  themselves.  All  she  asks  is 
justice.  During  her  American  tour  Horace  Greeley,  with  whom  she  had 
a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  asked  her  how  it  was  that  such  men 
as  Mr.  Bright  and  others  advocated  female  suffrage  in  England.  Miss 
Faithfull  explained  to  him  that  Englishwomen  trace  to  their  exclusion 
from  the  suffrage  three  of  their  principal  hardships,  viz.,  the  injustice  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  property  of  married  women ;  the  misappropriation 
to  boys  of  educational  endowments  intended  for  t)ie  benefit  of  both  sexes 
(as,  for  example,  Christ's  Hospital,  which  gives  an  excellent  education 
to  1200  boys,  and  only  trains  twenty-six  girls,  and  that  for  domestic 
service) ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to 
receive,  or  even  retain  women  as  tenants.  Landlords  like  to  have  voters 
for  tenants,  and  Miss  Faithfull  mentioned  as  instances  the  cases  of  two 
Yorkshire  widows  who  were  ejected  because  they  could  not  vote.  For 
years  they  had  managed  their  husbands'  farms  with  credit  and  satis- 
faction, but  when  left  widows  these  industrious  and  competent  women 
were  ejected  because  they  could  not  support  their  landlords'  political 
interests.  Mr.  Greeley  considered  this  the  principal  argument  in  favour 
of  female  suffrage,  and  declared  he  should  never  again  think  it  useless 
to  Englishwomen.  The  principle  of  Miss  Faithfull's  work  is  the  same 
throughout.  She  does  not  want  women  to  rival  men  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  or  simply  for  the  sake  of  asserting  their  equality ;  but  she 
demands  for  them  justice — ^that,  having  to  gain  their  own  living  as  well 
as  men,  they  should  have  equal  chances  of  doing  so.  Women  are 
relatively  far  more  numerous  than  formerly,  every  census  shows  an 
increased  surplus  of  females,  and  the  old  hoxisehold  occupations  have  to 
a  very  large  ext<ent  departed  from  them.  A  generation  or  two  ago 
every  girl  was  able  to  spin,  and  her  busy  wheel  could  always  contribute 
towards  her  maintenance  in  the  household.  Machinery  and  modem  inven* 
tions  have  done  away  with  many — ^indeed,  almost  all  the  old  housewifely 
accomplishments ;  and  it  is  rarely  nowadays  that  girls  even  make  their 
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l>rother*8  shirts,  or  hem  the  household  linen,  let  alone  weave  the  material, 
for  they  cannot  economicallj  compete  with  superior  mechanical  powers. 
Under  these  circumstances  other  grooves  of  work,  it  became  dear,  must 
be  opened  up,  and  with  this  object  in  view  a  society  was  formed  in  1859 
in  connection  with  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  Employment  of  Women,  Miss 
Faithfull  being  appointed  Secretary.    Lord  Shaftesbury,  Miss  Adelaide 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Lord  Houghton,  Miss  Bourchette,  Miss  Bessie 
P&rlces,  and  others  formed  the  committee.    This  society  is  still  in  working 
order,  having  its  offices  in  Bemers-street,  its  secretary  and  assistant- 
secretary.    Miss  Faithfull,  however,  having  launched  the  society  i^irly 
into  work,  was  eager  to  be  doing  more,  and  originated,  in  conjunction 
with  Miss  Ptokes,  the  idea  of  female  type-compositors.    Miss  Parkea 
purchased  a  small  press  and  type,  and  she  and  Miss  Faithfull  took  lessons 
from  a  printer.    This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Victoria  Printing 
Press,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Faithfull.    The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Employment  of  Women  apprenticed  five  girls  to  her  at  once ; 
six  others  were  received  from  various  quarters ;  and  the  establishment 
was  soon  in  active  work.    Naturally  at  first  it  met  with  great  trade  opposi- 
tion   England,  notwithstanding  the  buzzings  of  the  prominent  agitators, 
is  still  ^ninently  conservative,  and  behind  all  other  countries  in  accepting 
any  new  ideas.    Hundreds  of  comfortable  well-to-do  middle-aged  men 
to  this  very  day  stretch  their  legs  tinder  their  solid  mahogany,  as  they 
light  their  after-dinner  cigar,  and  settle  the  whole   question  with  a 
"  Bah !  women  were  meant  to  stay  at  home,  and  nurse  their  babies,  and 
mend  their  stockings,"  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  stops   to  consider 
whether  his  dictum  is  not  utterly  foolish  and  unbusinesslike,  inasmuch 
as  these  surplus  women  have  no  homes  and  no  husbands. 

In  France  the  excess  of  women  over  men  is  three-f  oiuths  less  than  in 
Oreat    Britain;    yet    in  France  niunerous  schools  are  already  long- 
established  for  teaching  girls  useful  and  remunerative  trades  and  pro- 
fessions.   One  of  the  largest  is  for  silk-weaving,  where  250  pupils  ai^ 
completely  instructed  in  the  art  of  silk  weaving,  including  designing  of 
patterns.    In  Switzerland  and  America  hundreds  of  women  are  engaged 
in  watch-making;  but  in  England  the  trade  will  not  permit  it.    Sir 
John  Bennett  once  stated  that  three  girls  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
Marlborough  House  School  of  Design  applied  to  him  for  work  in 
engraving  the  cases  of  watches,  and  succeeded  well  in  their  work,  earning 
as  much  as  ^  a  week.    But  the  result  was  that  all  the  workmen  struck, 
and  refused  to  work  unless  these  girls  were  dismissed !    We  can  see 
from  this  how  much  opposition  the  idea  of  female  compositors  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with ;  and  what  obstacles  the  trade  would  endeavour  to 
throw  in  their  way  in  a  free  country  like  ours.  But  Miss  Faithfull  is  not 
one  to  be  easily  daunted,  or  to  weary  of  a  work  once  taken  up.    She  is 
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not  one  of  those  pliilanthropists  who  only  talk  on  platforms  and  -wnte] 
letters  to  the  papers,  and  leave  other  people  to  do  the  practical  work  ;| 
but  as  she  said  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  the  outset,  "  I  am  tired  of  talk; 
I  want  to  be  doing  something."     So  she  set  to  work  with  a  will,  andj 
carried  her  work    through.      In  its  early  days  her  conduct   of    Ihej 
printing  office  received  valuable  support  through  the  arrival  of  a  printer't  j 
widow  from  Limerick,  who,  having  been  taught  by  her  husband  all  fine 
branches  of  his  trade,  and  hearing  on  his  death  of  Miss  Faitlif  ull's 
office,  came  over  to  tiy  and  get  work,  and  was  at  once  engaged.     As 
work  flowed  in  freely,  and  the  apprentices  were  as  yet  imperfect,  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmoimted  must  have  been  great.    But  the  establish- 
ment prospered ;  the  rooms  were  comfortable  and  well  ventilated,  the 
girls  each  had  a  high  stool,  and  could  either  sit  or  stand  at  their  work ; 
and  the  heavy  press  work  was  done  by  men.     The  printed  matter  turned 
out  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  orders. 

Early  in  1861,  it  was  suggested  that  some  choice  specimen  of  the  skill 
attained  by  the  women  compositors  should  be  produced,  and  the  volume 
entitled  "  Victoria  Regia  "  was  the  restdt.    I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  opinions  of  a  leading  daily  and  weekly  paper  of  the  time,  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  this  performance  was  received.     The  Times  of 
December  28, 1861,  says :  "  Next  deserves  to  be  noticed  the  *  Victoria 
Eegia,'    a    joint-stock  volume,  in  which    Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Tom 
Taylor,  Mrs.   Grote,   Lord   Carlisle,  Monckton  Milnes,    John  Foster, 
Coventry    Patmore,    Matthew    Arnold,    Anthony    Trollope,    Theodore 
Martin,  and  others,  have  taken  shares.     The  editor  is  Miss  Proctor,  and 
the  volume  is  'printed  and  published  by  Emily  Faithfull  and   Co., 
Victoria  Press  (for  the  employment  of  women).*    More  than  a  year  ago 
Miss  Faithfull  opened  her  office  in  order  to  prove  that  the  sphere  of 
women  in  our  country  is  much  too  restricted.     She  thought  that  they 
would  at  least  make  admirable  compositors,  and  she  desired,  after  a  few 
months'   experience,  to  produce  a  volume  which  should  be  a   choice 
specimen  of  the  skill  attained  in  her  establishment.     A  number  of  our 
best  authors  have  been  interested  in  the  experiment,  and  have  given 
their  contributions,  while  the  Queen  has  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
work.     Thus,  from  the  social  as  well  as  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
the  book  is  very  attractive." 

The  Examiner  of  December  14,  1861,  goes  more  into  detail :  "  The 
*  Victoria  Regia '  is  the  woman's  gift  book  of  the  season.  It  is  a  noble 
volume  of  original  contributions  from  nearly  all  the  best  popular  writers 
of  the  day,  and  contains  more  of  first-rate  original  writing  than  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  best  number  of  the  best  of  the  old  annuals 
and  keepsakes ;  while  as  a  gift  book  of  the  present  season  it  stands  quite 
alone.  There  is  no  other  that  gives  first-class  literature,  otherwise 
than  in  the  form  of   a  reprint.      The  volume,  brilliantly  bound  in  a 
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XYBT  of  elegant  original  design  from  a  lady's  hand,  is  dedicated  to 
Eer  Majesty  as  the  first  lady  of  the  land,  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most 
tamest  of  our  living  poetesses,  and  is  luxuriously  printed  by  women 
is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  at  the  Victoria  Press,  where, 
ander  ihe  careful  superintendence  of  Miss  Faithfull,  the  experiment  is 
being  tried  of  opening  a  new  field  of  industry  wherein  a  woman  may 
work  for  her  own  honest  maintenance. 

^The  first  contribution  in  the  volume  is,  as  it  should  be,  from  a 
iroman's  hand,  an  Essay  upon  Art,  by  Mrs.  Grote,  whose  recent  life  of 
A.Ty  Scheffer  has  given  the  best  public  evidence  of  her  appreciation  of 
its  highest  forms.  A  woman's  sense  of  art  also  pervades  the  book  in 
exquisite  little  head  and  tail  pieces  and  initial  letters,  designed  by  a 
lady,  and,  having  everywhere  direct  reference  to  the  contributions,  they  at 
once  adorn  and  illustrate.  They  are  engraved  also,  of  course,  by  women." 
It  speaks  highly  for  Miss  Faithfull's  diligent  supervision  and  patient 
perseverance,  that  with  less  than  two  years'  training  her  raw  recruits 
should  be  able  to  produce  work  worthy  of  the  above  criticisms,  which 
are  only  two  out  of  many  that  might  be  quoted,  all  agreeing  that  the 
workmanship  was  most  excellent.  Other  books  followed,  all  of  which 
attracted  favourable  public  notice  about  this  time ;  and  in  1862  the 
Qae^i  graciously  expressed  her  interest  in  Miss  Faithfull's  work,  and 
the  energetic  worker  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  "Printer  and 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty."  During  this  busy  period  Miss 
Faithful!  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  spreading  of  simple  useful  knowledge 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  on  important  sanitary  laws,  teaching  them 
by  lectures  and  classes  and  simple  pamphlets  the  importance  of  pure 
air,  fresh  water,  exercise,  &c.  This  is  still  a  wide  field  of  work  in  which 
helpers  are  needed,  and  ladies  with  spare  time  might  do  much  to 
forward  it. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1863,  the  first  number  of  the  Victoria  MagoMine  was 
issued  from  the  Victoria  Press.  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Tom  Hughes,  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope,  and  others 
were  amongst  the  contributors.  The  number  was  cordially  and  con- 
spicuously welcomed  by  the  Press,  though  no  less  than  four  other  new 
periodicals  were  bom  on  the  same  day.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  sole 
survivor,  and  is  still  running  its  steady  course,  edited  by  Miss  Faithf  ull, 
and  printed  and  published  at  her  office  in  Praed-street,  where  we  are 
glad  to  find  apprentices  are  still  trained;  and  the  old  difficulty  of 
passing  them  on  to  other  offices  when  skilled  in  their  work  has 
diminished  considerably.  Women  compositors  can  now  obtain  work  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  One  establishment  in  Edinburgh  employs 
as  many  as  one  hundred,  and  there  are  many  other  offices  open  to  them. 
Miss  Faithfull  also  publishes  and  edits  a  weekly  paper,  the  London 
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ExpresSy  and  her  work  has  proved  that  she  is  no  evanescent  meteor, 
flashing  for  a  moment  on  the  world,  and  dying  out  in  nothingness; 
but  a  calm,  unobtrusive  light,  that  shines  usefully  and  steadily  through 
the  long  years. 

In  1868  Miss  Faithfull  published  a  novel,  the  only  one  she  has 
written,  entitled  "Change  upon  Change,"  which  was  received  with 
much  fovour  by  the  Press  as  "  abounding  in  bright  sketches  of  social 
life,"  and  very  quickly  ran  into  a  second  edition.  It  was  subsequently 
republished  in  America  under  the  title  of  "A  Beed  shaken  by  the 
Wind,"  where  it  met  with  equal  success. 

We  have  not,  as  yet,   in  any   way  considered  Miss  Faithfull  as  a 
lecturer,  though  upon  the  platform  she  has  acquired  a  fame  which 
extends  throughout  this  kingdom,  and  far  across  the  Atlantic.    We  must 
remember  that  ten  years  ago,  when  she  made  her  dSbUt  in  the  character 
of  platform  orator,  lady  lecturers  were  considerably  fewer,  and  were 
regarded  with  much  greater  prejudice  than  is  the  case  at  the  present 
day.     It  required  a  brave  heart  to  take  the  initiative.     But  Miss 
Faithfull  had  a  purpose  in  view,  beside  which  self  was  not  to  be 
considered.      As   the   8ia/nda/rd    newspaper  said:   "Miss  Faithfull  is 
honourably  distinguished  among  ladies  who  take  part  in  public  affairs, 
by  exerting  herself  rather  to  remove  the  genuine   and  practical,  than 
the  fantastic  grievances  of  her  sex."    Finding  that  essays  in  magazines, 
letters  to  the  papers,  <&c.,  did  not  sufficiently  awaken  the  public  to 
the  importance  of    the  "  practical  grievances "   she  was  working  to 
redress,  she  decided  to  attempt  a  lecture ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Queen's 
Concert  Eooms,  in  Hanover-square,  were  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  she  stepped  upon  the  platform  she  found  the  room  crowded  with 
"  a  fashionable  and  liteiaiy  audience."    Miss  Faithfull  possesses  a  large 
share  of  dramatic  power,  and  is  a  good  elocutionist,  delivering   her 
lectures  in  a  clear  pleasant  voice,  and  with  an  honest  straightforward 
purpose  that  wins  her  hearer's  attention  at  the  outset.    She  is  now  a 
recognised  and  popular  lecturer,  warmly  welcomed  at  the  best  literary 
and  philosophical  institutions.    Her  latest  lecture,  on  "  Modem  Extra- 
vagance, its  Cause  and  Cure,"  delivered  at  the  Mansion  House  in  June 
of  last  year,  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair,  attracted  wide  and 
thoughtful  attention,  leaders  on  it  appearing  in  the  London  daily  papers, 
and  in  each  town  where  she  has  since  delivered  it,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  the  Dean  of 
Chester,  &c.,  &c.     In  1872  Miss  Faithfull  determined  to  journey  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  inspect  for  herself  some  of  the  institutions  of  our 
progressive  cousins.     Shortly  before  sailing.  Miss  Faithfull  was  publicly 
presented  with  a  handsome  silver  epergne  and  tea  and  coffee  service — a 
kindly  recognition  of  "  her  valuable  services  in  promoting  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  interests  of  women." 
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In  America  her  reception  was  almost  unique  in  its  enthusiasm. 
Hearts  and  houses  were  opened  to  her  and  her  young  friend,  Miss  Eate 
Pattison,  as  they  passed  from  town  to  town  through  the  United  States. 
The  papers  were  full  of  quotations  from  her  lectures,  and  most  amusingly 
free-and-easy  criticisms  on  her  personal  appearance ;  but  everywhere  her 
opinions  were  approved,  and  her  genial,  kindly,  humour-loving  natiire 
procured  her  innumerable  and  valuable  friends. 

"  They  complained  in  one  paper,"  she  said  to  a  friend,  '*  that  I  did  not 
speak  more  of  my  work;  but  I  could  not  stand  up  there  and  talk 
altogether  about  myself.  It  is  not  what  I  have  done,  but  what  needs  to 
be  done."  And  this  forgetfulness  of  herself  and  enthusiasm  for  her 
cause  was  one  of  the  profoundest  impressions  she  produced.  "Why 
doesn't  she  talk  about  herself?"  asked  several  curious  Yankees  who 
loved  personal  gossip,  at  one  of  her  crowded  lectures,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  in  telling  of  the  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged  she ,  had 
the  taste  not  to  make  herself  too  prominent  in  it. 

^  One  reason  of  Miss  Faithfull's  success  here,"  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  DiUly  Qtafhie^  ''was  the  simplicity  and  genuineness  of  the 
woman.  The  woman  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  lecturer,  or 
essayist,  or  reformer.  Another  element  which  undoubtedly  contributed 
much  to  her  success  here  was  the  eminent  practicability  of  her  work. 
She  did  not  deal  in  theories.  All  the  subtle  and  fine  questions  of 
philosophy  and  economy  relating  to  differences  of  the  sexes  and  their 
ideal  functions  and  spheres  she  resolutely  ignored.  She  admitted  that 
every  woman  oug^t  to  have  a  good  husband  and  a  happy  home  of  her 
own,  but  ihe  palpable  and  painful  fsxi  is  that  thousands  have  neither, 
and  actually  suffer  for  want  of  the  simplest  comforts  of  life.  And  what 
shall  they  do  P  They  must  not  starve  for  a  prejudice.  It  is  a  crime  to 
make  them  work  for  a  sixth  or  tenth  part  the  wages  paid  to  men  for 
the  same  labour,  because  they  are  women.  It  is  an  outrage  to  shut 
them  out  of  great  departments  of  industry  simply  because  they  are 
women.  ...  If  she  is  not  wanted  as  a  wife,  she  must  live  as  a  worker ; 
and  what  shall  she  do  without  forfeiting  self-respect  and  social 
position  ?  " 

Her  strictures  on  modem  extravagance,  especially  in  the  matter  of 

ladies'  dress,  found  great  favoiir  with  the  masculine  element.    One 

gentleman  was  going  to  praise  Miss  Faithfull's  plain  dress  to  one  of  the 

^hionable  New  York  ladies,  but  before  he  could  speak  she  exclaimed, 

"  We  were,  of  course,  sorry  she  was  not  dressed  with  more  style,  but 

then  you  know  she  is  really  very  good."    At  her  farewell  lecture  in  New 

York  this  same  subject  caused  some  merriment.    The  chair  was  taken 

by  the  venerable  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott,  who,  though  eighty  years  of  age, 

bad  travelled  a  hundred  miles  that  day  to  preside  at  Miss  Faithfull's 

lecture.    At  its  dose  the  bright  old  Quakeress  arose,  and  expressed 
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her  great  pleasure  at  listening  to  it,  speciaUj  commended  the  invective 
against  fashionable  dressing  added,  in  a  waj  that  brought  down  the 
house  with  a  biirst  of  laughter, ''  that,  as  she  had  been  sitting  behind 
Miss  Faithfull,  she  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  her  English  friend 
wore  no  bustle,  and  yet  she  dressed  quite  prettily." 

Miss  Faithfull  left  America  to  return  to  England  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1873,  in  the  Oceanic.  The  day  before  sailing  she  was  entertained  on 
board  at  a  sumptuous  lunch  by  invitation  of  the  White  Star  Company,  a 
large  number  of  her  new  friends  being  invited  to  bid  her  farewell.  The 
entertainment  concluded  with  the  presentation  of  a  gold  watch,  the 
workmanship  as  well  as  the  gi^  of  the  yoimg  women  of  the  National 
Watch  Manufactory  at  Elgin,  Illinois.  One  sentence  from  the  presenta- 
tion address  may  be  quoted:  "The  many  hands  of  working  women 
which  have  been  busy  in  its  fashioning  are  thus  extended  to  you  in 
sincerest  friendship,  and  its  preparation  has  impressed  us  with  still  deeper 
appreciation  of  that  noblest  of  good  works,  which  you  are  doing  for  your 
sex,  helping  others  to  help  themselves,^* 

Miss  Faithfull,  besides  the  large  works  we  have  sketched,  founded 
the  Victoria  Discussion  Society,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  is 
the  investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  industrial  and  educational 
interests  of  women.  She  receives  innumerable  letters  and  applications 
for  advice  and  assistance.  One  Christmas  some  four  years  ago  she 
analysed  150  cases  requiring  relief  which  came  under  her  immediate 
notice.  Of  these  150 — ^brought  up  in  all  the  comforts  of  life — 103  were 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  16  had  incomes  of  from  o610  to  o618  a  year, 
29  had  from  <£2  to  <£5,  and  the  rest  had  absolutely  nothing.  And  all 
these  people — once  in  the  best  of  circumstances — ^never  believed  that 
they  would  be  left  improvided  for. 

Such  energies  as  are  not  absorbed  by  these  many  engagements,  Miss 
Faithfull  devotes  to  teaching  elocution  and  the  much-neglected  art  of 
reading.  Her  considerable  elocutionary  attainments,  already  alluded 
to,  have  procured  her  a  wide  connection  amongst  yoimg  clergymen, 
barristers,  and  others.  In  assisting  the  youthful  shepherds  of  the 
Church  to  acquire  an  art  which  should  have  been  the  earliest  taught, 
Miss  Faithfull  is  doing  a  work  which  in  its  way  is  almost  as  valuable  as 
any  of  her  philanthropic  endeavours. 

Miss  Faithfull  may  claim  to  have  almost  as  many  occupations  and 
demands  upon  her  time  as  a  lady  immersed  in  the  full  tide  of  fashionable 
life.  If  the  one  has  her  interviews  with  her  dressmaker,  her  milliner, 
her  hairdresser  ;  her  calls,  her  drives,  her  receptions,  her  dinners,  her 
balls,  her  opera,  her  troublesome  servants,  her  plate  and  furniture,  her 
bric-a-brac,  her  country  visiting,  her  travel  in  its  season ;  the  other, 
who  has  voluntarily  stepped  out  a  little  from  the  whirl  of  fashion,  may 
at  least  set  against  its  avocations  her  lectures,  her  speeches,  her  readings, 
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her  teachings,  her  president's  work,  her  associations,  her  writing,  her 
printing,  her  publishing,  her  editing,  her  personal  investigations,  her 
interviews,  her  attention  to  calls  for  advice,  <&c.,  &c.  A  prominent 
difference  between  such  careers  is  that  such  work  as  Miss  Faithfull's  is 
not  for  herself,  but  for  others ;  and  that  it  is  not  performed  in  com- 
pliance with  a  fancied  dutj  to  a  tyrant  called  Society,  but  in  dutiful 
response  to  a  beseeching  call  from  a  real  and  deserving  suppliant,  the 
woman  who  both  needs  and  desires  to  work.  E.  0. 
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LIFE    AS    SEEN    BY    MACHIAVELLI. 


The  Buperstitiotis  folk  of  his  daj 
said  that  Pope  Alexander  YI.  had 
sold  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  that 
when  his  hideous  career  was  ended, 
and  all  that  was  left  of  hun  was  a 
black  and  swollen  body,  evil  spirits 
surrounded  his  i)ed.  And  it  is 
small  wonder  that  peaceable  per- 
sons should  suppose  the  deyu  to 
have  some  business  in  the  world 
during  a  century  which  could 
produce  Alexander,  Csesar  Borgia, 
Louis  XI.,  and  our  own  Bichard 
m.  The  monster^  of  iniquity 
which  loom  out  from  that  dim, 
fretted  period  are  so  conspicuous 
in  their  sins  as  to  inspire  a 
degenerate  mortal  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  a  certain 
horrible  respect,  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  accord  to  Csesar  Borgia 
the  full  admiration  which  he  ob- 
tained from  his  contemporary 
Machiavelli.  Professor  Pasquale 
Villari  has  given  to  the  world  two 
interesting  volumes,  of  which 
Machiavelli  is  the  ostensible  sub- 
ject.* But,  in  his  effort  to  make 
clear  the  period  and  influence 
which  produced  the  genius  of  his 
subject,  he  has  made  Csesar  Borgia 
the  hero  of  his  book.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  drawback :  Machia- 
velli, though  sufficiently  immoral 
in  life  to  hold  his  place  in  the 
society  of  the  day,  was  a  man  of 
books  and  thought.  Csesar  Borgia 
devoted  his  strong  intellect  to  the 
guidance  of  his  extraordinary 
actions,  and  is  continually  attitu- 


dinising as  the  horrible  hero  of  the 
hour.  There  was  a  subtlety  of  the 
devil  in  his  statecraft ;  the  workings 
of  his  brain  were  not  to  be  soked 
even  by  Machiavelli,^  though  the 
latter  watched  them  with  fasci- 
nated interest.  But  statecraft  to 
OaBsar  Borgia  was  a  power  of  his 
own,  to  use  for  his  own  ends. 
It  was  left  to  Machiavelli  to  f cm 
from  his  study  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  a  theory  that 
statecraft  was  a  science  totally 
independent  of  moral  considera- 
tions, and  to  elaborate  this  theory 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

Professor  Villari  prepares  the 
way  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  genius  of  the  Florentine  Secre- 
tary, by  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  condition  of  the  principal 
Italian  States,  and  of  the  bterature 
of  the  period.  It  is  impossible 
but  that  a  volume  filled  with 
records  of  this  era  in  Italy  should  be 
interesting,  even  if  the  subject  of 
the  book,  Machiavelli  himself,  be 
altogether  postponed  to  the  second 
volume.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  Machiavelli  apart  from  the  age 
in  which  he  lived — an  age  in  which 
a  total  absence  of  all  moral  or  hu- 
mane feelings,  coupled  with  the 
highest  pitch  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  cultyre,  formed  the  general 
characteristics.  It  is  strange  to 
look  back  upon  this  period,  so  full 
of  confusion,  of  agony,  bloodshed, 
and  torture,  of  luxury,  magnifi- 
cence, and    artistic    development. 


•  Kioold  Maohiftyelli  and  his  Times.    By  Prof.  Paaqoale  Villari ;  translated  by  Lind» 
YiUarL    London  :  C.  K^gun  Paul  and  Co. 
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The  daring,  cruel,  licentious  men 
and  women  who  appear  during  the 
period  are  unfamiliar  characters  to 
the  nineteenth  century  public. 
We  meet  no  Osesar  Borgia  in  our 
city  streets  to-daj,  scattering 
jewels  as  he  moyes,  and  putting  aU 
men  in  fear  bj  an  awful  silence ; 
we  see  few  heroines  of  the  order  of 
Oaterina  Sforza,  who  was  filled 
with  a  furious  bravery  which  could 
enable  her  to  reply  to  those  who 
sought  to  subdue  her  by  threaten- 
ing the  murder  of  her  children, 
that  she  was  able  to  give  birth  to 
more.  Cosimo  dei  Medici  is  per- 
haps of  all  the  great  personages  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  one  most 
intelligible  in  the  present  day.  He 
never  became  anything  but  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  being  apparently  free 
from  the  insane  craving  for  power 
and  arrogant  desire  for  personal 
grandeur  which  afflicted  the  rulers 
of  the  Italian  States.  But  he,  and 
his  father  before  him,  wielded  a 
subtler  and  stronger  power  than 
that  of  any  commander  of  bat- 
talions :  they  were  money  lenders. 
He  was  simply  chief  magistrate  of 
Florence,  and  retained  the  modesty 
and  reserve  of  a  private  citizen; 
yet  he  held  the  position  of 
"  Prince  and  absolute  master  of  a 
republic." 

But  such  a  disposition  as  this 
was  a  phenomenon  too  extraordi- 
nary for  repetition  in  his  century. 
Lorenzo  was  more  brilliant,  more 
talented  than  his  father,  with  great 
abilities ;  but,  in  place  of  Cosimo's 
business  capacities,  Lorenzo  pos- 
sessed the  true  Italian  love  of 
splendid  living.  He  had  a  diffe- 
rent ambition,  too — a  desire  to 
"stand  on  the  same  level  as  the 
other  princes  and  tyrants  of  Italy." 
He  was  a  veritable  tyrant  at  heart ; 
but  he  receives  this  quaint  tribute 
of  praise  from  Guicciardini  that 
"  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
a  better  or  more  pleasing  tyrant." 
Thus  Florence,  in  revoHing  from 


aristocratic  government,  and  be- 
coming positively  democratic,  fell 
affain  under  the  rule  of  an  accom- 
plished tyrant.  Turning  from  this 
mockery  of  a  republic  which  ex- 
isted in  Florence  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  revolutions,  we  find  in 
Venice  a  Bepublic  of  real  solidity 
and  grandeur,  amid  which  appeared 
a  growing  and  magnificent  aris- 
tocracy. When  the  Doge  of  Venice 
was  first  wedded  with  proud 
ceremony  to  the  sea,  he  took  to 
himself  a  wealthy  bride,  whose 
broad  bosom  brought  him  jewels 
to  adorn  the  Venetian  ladies  as 
Venetian  ladies  only  have  ever 
been  adorned.  ''The  men,"  says 
Pietro  da  Oasola, ''  dressed  like  so 
many  doctors  of  the  law,  and  those 
who  dealt  with  them  had  to  keep 
both  ears  and  eyes  wide  open. ' 
But,  modest  and  austere  in  their 
own  appearance,  these  Venetian 
patricians  knew  how  to  exhibit 
their  wealth  upon  the  persons  of 
their  wives  and  in  their  magnificent 
palaces.  But  this  luxury  has  little 
that  is  hideous  about  it.  It  was 
built  upon  commerce,  it  was  gained 
by  a  keen  and  calculating  shrewd- 
ness; but  it  lacked  the  shocking 
greed  which  hesitated  at  no  cruelty 
such  as  we  find  developing  in 
Bome.  True,  the  Venetians  were 
selfish,  and  in  the  end  this  selfish- 
ness ''which  helped  no  man  and 
threatened  all,"  caused  nearly  aU 
Europe  to  array  itself  against  the 
little  Eepublic,  and  worked  its 
eventual  ruin.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Bome  to  be  called  the  sink 
of  iniquity ;  it  was  the  especial 
privilege  of  the  Vatican  to  be  the 
residence  of  men  whose  crimes 
outdo  those  of  any  modem  cri- 
minal. 

In  1417,  after  the  summary 
deposition  of  three  Popes  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Martin  V. 
was  elected,  and  inaugurated  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy, 
a  period  which  had  the  honour  of 
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giving  birth  to  the  great  Church 
scancUbl  Nepotism.  This  scandal 
arose  out  of  very  excusable  circum- 
stances at  the  first.  The  Popes, 
elderly  men,  had  a  very  difficult 
post  to  fill.  Transplanted  sud* 
denly,  at  an  age  when  infirmity  was 
beginning  to  make  inroads  upon 
their  strength,  into  the  midst  of  a 
"riotous  and  powerful  nobility," 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  disordered 
State,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
city  inhabited  by  a  passionate 
populace,  amongst  whom  outrages 
were  common.  In  this  ordeal  they 
had  frequently  to  stand  alone,  un- 
supported by  any  party  of  their 
own,  and  very  often  they  had  the 
added  difficulty  of  being  personal 
strangers  to  those  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal.  It  is  little  wonder 
that,  in  order  to  surround  them- 
selves with  some  adherents,  they 
should  favour  their  relations,  espe- 
cially those  nephews  which  Popes 
and  Cardinals  are  so  rich  in. 
Martin  V.  is  considered  the  best 
Pope  of  the  century ;  but  his  poli- 
tical position  was  so  trying,  and 
his  kingdom  had  been  so  ravaged 
by  war  and  pestilence,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  advance  his  relations, 
the  Colonnas,  and  thus  to  obtain 
power.  From  this  time,  during  a 
succession  of  Popes,  who,  bad  or 
good,  scholarly  or  energetic,  were 
certainly  anything  but  religious, 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  grows 
gloomier.  "  Every  crime  had  its 
price.  .  .  .  Parricide,  violation,  any 
sort  of  crime,  could  obtain  absolu- 
tion for  money."  The  Cardinals 
sheltered  assassins  and  malefac- 
tors ;  aU  over  the  country  dagger 
and  poison  were  famihar  to  the 
people.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Church  to 
be  "  the  head-quarters  of  crime." 
Pope  Innocent  Vm.,  a  festive  and 
joyous  mortal,  surrendered  the 
fiction  of  "  nephews,"  acknow- 
ledged his  children,  and  celebrated 
their    wedding    feasts.      It    was 


Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  who  christened 
Bome  the  sink  of  all  iniquitj'y  at 
this  period,  doing  so  on  the  occa- 
sion of  sending  his  son  Giovaoni,  a 
young  cardimu  of  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  dwell  in  the  Holy  City.  In 
the  year  1492  the  agreeable  tyrant 
Lorenzo  and  Pope  Innocent  VULL 
both  died :  the  latter  drawing  his 
last  breath  in  the  midst  of  the 
utter  desecration  of  the  Holy  City. 
Any  indulgence  or  absolution  could 
be  bought  from  the  Church; 
murders  were  common,  and  in  the 
evening  the  corpses  from  the 
streets  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
The  Pope,  who  held  continual  fes- 
tivities "  fell  every  now  and  then 
into  a  lethargy  that  was  mistaken 
for  death,  and  then  his  relations 
and  the  cardinals  hurried  to  secure 
their  treasure.  .  .  .  The  Pope  would 
awake  from  his  trance,  and  there- 
upon the  merry-makings  went  on 
as  before.  ...  At  last  a  fresh 
attack  of  the  Pope's  malady  left 
little  room  for  hope.  Anxious 
relations  crowded  round  the  bed  of 
the  dying  man,  who  could  take 
nothing  but  women's  milk;  then; 
it  was  said  that  transfusion  of 
blood  was  tried,  and  three  children 
sacrificed  to  the  experiment." 

But  it  was  destined  that 
Innocent  VIII.  should  depart  to 
make  way  for  what  the  world 
believed  impossible — a  worse  Pope 
than  himself.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  recent  Popes  had 
carved  for  themselves  great  repu- 
tations for  infamous  deeds;  bat 
the  career  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.j 
the  father  of  Csesar  Borgia,  over- 
shadowed all  others. 

"  The  history  of  Naples  at  this 
period,"  says  Professor  ViUari, 
"resembles  a  perpetually  stormy 
sea,  which  becomes  monotonous  by 
the  changeless  uniformity  of  its 
motion."  The  same  history  of 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  unscrupn- 
lousness  repeats  itself.  It  has 
been  attempted,  by  Italian  writers, 
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to  excuse  their  own  country  by 
representing  that  the  condition  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  much  the 
same.  Louis  XL  and  Richard  III 
are  certainly  fit  to  adorn  the  same 
historical  page  as  Gsesar  Borgia 
himself ;  but  Professor  Villari 
points  out,  in  opposition  to  this, 
that  France  and  Spain  were  made 
pjowerful  nations  by  their  respec- 
tive tyrants,  Louis  and  Ferdinand; 
while  in  Italy  the  "  thousand  and 
one  tyrants  always  kept  the  country 
divided  with  the  one  sole  and  per- 
gonal object  of  maintaining  them- 
selves on  their  sorry  thrones." 
Moreover,  vrith  Italy  lay  the  blame 
of  originating  and  mculcating  that 
policy  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
nfteenth  century;  she  being  in  a 
far  higher  state  of  culture  than 
other  European  nations.  When 
Bracdolini,  a  scholar  and  an  ori- 
ginal writer,  came  to  England  with 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  "  he  foimd  him- 
self isolated,  in  the  company  of 
wealthy  uncultured  nobles,  who 
passed  the  chief  part  of  their  life 
in  eating  and  drinking.  During 
those  £nners,  which  sometimes 
lasted  four  hours,  he  was  obliged 
to  rise  from  time  to  time,  and  bathe 
liis  eyes  with  cold  water,  in  order 
to  keep  himself  awake  ....  The 
novelty  of  the  country  and  the 
variety  of  customs  and  characters, 
all  of  which  he  noticed,  and  which 
occupied  his  mind,  were  not  suffi- 
cient recompense  for  the  slight 
account  in  which  the  learned  were 
held  there,  and  he,  therefore, 
sighed  for  his  native  land." 

In  that  native  land  where 
tyranny  had  become  a  science, 
ciilture  possessed  a  power  and  an 
aristocracy  of  its  own.  The  literary 
inen  led  lives  almost  as  scandalous 
as  those  of  the  clergy,  but  they 
"wrere  true  scholars,  in  the  sense  of 
appreciating  and  acquiring  scholar- 
*^p  for  its  own  sake.  Bracciolini, 
**  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in  order 
^  marry  a  young  lady  of  high 


birth,  abandoned  the  woman  with 
whom  he  had  lived  up  to  that 
time,  and  who  had  made  him  the 
father  of  fourteen  children,  of 
whom  four  survivors,  legitimised 
by  him,  were  left  destitute  by  this 
marriage.  But  he  remedied  this 
by  writing  a  dialogue,  *  An  seni 
sit  uxor  ducenda,*  in  which  he 
defended  his  own  cause.  An  ele- 
gant Latin  composition  was  aH  that 
was  needed  to  solve  the  hardest 
problems  of  existence  and  soothe 
his  own  conscience."  The  writings 
produced  by  scholarly  men  in  imi- 
tation of  ancient  writers  were  full 
of  obscenity,  and  some  of  the 
writers  lost  themselves  and  their 
own  powers  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  learning.  But  manuscripts 
were  diligently  searched  for  far  and 
near,  and  highly  prized ;  fine  col- 
lections were  made,  such  as  that  of 
Nicolo  Niccoli,  who  possessed  eight 
hundred  codices  and  many  objects 
of  antiquity.  A  Latin  discourse, 
in  verse  or  prose,  was  in  those 
days  the  choicest  diversion  of  every 
cultured  company.  "Numbers  of 
these  discourses  were  printed,  but 
these  were  the  minority ;  Italian 
libraries  contain  hundreds  still  in- 
edited."  Literature  and  oratory 
were  respected  and  favoured ;  art 
had  a  kingdom  of  her  own  amid 
this  strangely  distracted  land.  A 
century  which  produced  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  can  scarcely  ask  excuse 
for  its  crimes  on  the  score  of  that 
barbarism  which  at  that  period 
characterised  England  and  France. 
The  purity  of  their  art,  the  dignity 
of  tneir  literature,  were  held  as 
added  ornaments  to  their  state, 
and  taken  as  added  enjoyments  to 
their  existence  by  such  monsters 
as  the  Borgia  family.  The  Borgia 
put  the  cap  upon  the  ugly  marvels 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
plunged  so  deep  into  the  horrors 
of  crime  and  selfishness  that  the 
mental  reaction  which  produced 
Savonarola  and  his  followers  is,  as 
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it  were,  an  artistic  necessity  to 
restore  the  balance  of  moral  colour. 
If  Savonarola  was  a  fanatic  and 
mad  after  his  own  fashion,  the 
Borgia,  whose  crimes  aroused  him, 
were  certainly  as  mad  in  their  own 
way.  They  were  fanatics  in  the 
cause  of  vice,  and  as  earnestly 
sought  to  poison  the  world  as  he 
sought  to  make  it  whole  again. 
Moderation  was  a  thing  uncon- 
genial to  the  Italian  mind  of  the 
day.  The  criminals  were  double- 
dyed,  the  pious  were  fanatical,  the 
artists  were  immortal.  From  out 
this  strong  and  concentrated  life 
arose  the  cool  intellect  of  Ma- 
chiavelli,  who  in  his  own  line 
was  modelled  after  the  pattern  of 
his  age.  He  was  no  common 
statesman,  but  must  needs  canr 
his  statecraft  out  of  relation  witn 
other  qualities  or  functions  of  the 
human  mind.  Caesar  Borgia,  when 
misfortune  produced  •  in  him  that 
abjectness  which  stamped  his  cha- 
racter as  innately  vile,  attributed 
his  evil  course  to  the  influences 
around  him  in  early  youth  and  to 
the  infamous  character  of  the  Pope, 
his  father.  Certainly,  in  Csesar 
Borgia  the  spirit  of  the  age  appears 
to  have  culmmated ;  it  led  up  to  and 
flowered  in  him ;  in  his  person  was 
its  ugliest  and  greatest  glory.  His 
character  was  of  such  force  that  he 
put  his  monstrous  father  in  fear ; 
his  emotions  of  loy  would  display 
themselves  in  tne  killing  of  six 
fierce  bulls  at  a  bull  fight;  his 
capacity  of  cold-blooded  cruelty 
enabled  him  to  do  such  deeds  as 
stringing  up  old  men  and  women 
found  in  a  deserted  village  by  their 
arms  over  a  slow  fire,  on  the  chance 
that  they  might  reveal  the  hiding- 
place  of  some  treasure.  Yet  this 
man  combined  in  himself  the  extra- 


ordinary qualities  of  culture  and 
barbarism  which  distinguished  his 
period ;  he  was  no  mere  brute,  cruel 
and  strong.  Besides  being  a  tyrant 
and  a  criminal,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  ability,  and  pos- 
sessed of  so  subtle  a  capacity  for 
statecraft  that  it  was  in  the  attempt 
to  unravel  and  understand  the  in- 
tricate workings  of  his  mind  that 
Machiavelli  found  his  first  inspira- 
tion. The  Florentine  Secretary  had 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  small 
and  petty  tergiversation  than  he  at 
all  liked ;  and  an  admiration  for 
Csdsar  Borgia's  unscrupulousness, 
which  made  him  aim  straight  at 
what  he  desired  without  regard  to 
any  moral  or  humane  considera- 
tions, was  called  forth  in  dealing 
with  him.  Machiavelli's  restless 
mind  and  great  powers  of  analysis 
busied  themselves  in  studying  the 
extraordinary  features  of  the  period 
in  which  he  lived ;  he  was  thrown, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  remarkable 
persons  of  his  time  whose  deeds 
appear  to  us  now  so  monstrous, 
llie  policy  of  the  Ten  was  one  of 
petty  subterfuge,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  relieve  himself  from 
the  dull  routine  of  his  work  by 
the  daring  fancy  of  forming  a 
new  science.  He  has  left  his  stamp 
upon  the  world,  and  has  been  so  far 
regarded  as  a  "  monster  of  perfidy" 
that  his  name  has  become  a  byword 
in  the  popidar  mouth.  But  no  in- 
dividual can  be  fairly  judged  apart 
from  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round him ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  extraordinary  mingling  of  in- 
tellectual power  and  moral  inversion 
which  characterised  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  we  feel  that  Machiavelli 
cannot  rightlv  be  separated  from  his 
century  and  harshly  judged  alone. 
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DOMINUS    ILLUMINATIO    MEA. 

L 

In  the  hour  of  death,  after  this  life's  whim, 
When  the  heart  beats  low,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim, 
And  pain  has  exhausted  every  limb^ 

The  lover  of  the  Lord  shall  trust  in  Him. 

n. 

When  the  will  has  forgotten  the  lifelong  aim, 
And  the  mind  can  only  disgrace  its  fame. 
And  a  man  is  uncertain  of  his  own  name — 
The  power  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  this  frame. 

in. 

When  the  last  sigh  is  heaved,  and  the  last  tear  shed. 
And  the  coffin  is  waiting  beside  the  bed, 
And  the  widow  and  child  forsake  the  dead — 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  this  head. 

IV. 

For  even  the  purest  delight  may  pall, 
The  power  must  fail,  and  the  pride  must  fall, 
And  the  love  of  the  dearest  friends  grow  small — 
But  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  all  in  all. 

E.  D.  B. 
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HISTORY,    SCIENCE,   AND   DOGMA. 


The  logical  consequence  of  tlie 
advance  of  positive  science  since 
the  days  of  Gkdileo,  as  regards  the 
stability  of  theological  dogma,  has 
never  yet  been  clearly,  briefly, 
and  impartially  reviewed. 

We  have  slowly  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  development  of 
organic  species  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  has  occupied  an  enor- 
mous period  of  time.  We  have 
deciphered  monumental  records 
of  various  ancient  nations,  of 
different  races  and  languages, 
which  carry  back  an  unbroken  his- 
tory to  a  date  at  which  we  once  took 
it  for  granted  that  only  a  single 
hiunan  pair  existed.  These  are 
only  salient  examples  of  numerous 
facts,  gradually  ascertained,  which 
are  irreconcilable  with  much  of  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and,  notably,  with  that 
cardinal  dogma  on  which  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  theory  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  the  Supreme  Being  is 
avowedly  based. 

A  disposition  to  shun  decisive 
encounter  on  this  question  has 
long  been  evident  on  the  part 
both  of  theologians  and  of  philo- 
sophers. Scientific  men  have,  as  a 
general  rule,  shrunk  from  pressing 
to  their  legitimate  conclusion  argu- 
ments that  would  have  arrayed 
■against  their  pursuits  a  compact 
phalanx  of  the  supporters  of  the 
most  venerable  institution  now 
remaining  erect  in  Christendom. 
Those  students  or  auditors  of 
theological  doctrine  whose  faith 
is  not  robust  enough  to  regard 
tnit.h  as  something  deeper,  wider. 


and  grander  than  man  can  readily 
grasp  or  fathom,   have  been  too 
much     disposed     to     ignore     the 
acquisition  by   our    race  of    new 
sources    of    knowledge.      Having 
once  made  up  their  minds  (whe- 
ther on  adequate    or    inadequate 
grounds)    they   turn    a  deaf   ear 
to     anything    that    appears    dis- 
cordant    with     their    systematic 
opinions.     Perhaps  the  ablest  and 
best  men,  on  either  side,  seeing  the 
magnitude      of      the      questions 
affected,  and  the  importance  of  the 
results  that  might  flow  from  any 
reconsideration  of  a  scheme  long 
since  adopted  as  final  and  proven, 
have    felt    bound    to    hold    their 
breath  and  lower  their  eyes  as  far 
as  conscience  would  permit.    Nor 
has  this  philosophic  reticence  been 
diminished  by  observation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  more    im- 
petuous   and  imprudent  men,  on 
either  side,  have  sought  to  precipi- 
tate a  conflict  of  which  they  were 
incompetent  to  foresee  the  result. 
The   great  mass,  comprising   the 
timid,  the  feeble,  the  unintelligent, 
the  bigoted,  the    dishonest,    and 
the  careless,  have  contented  them- 
selves with  simple  neglect ;  either 
refusing  to  admit  that  any  ques- 
tion was  open,  or  denying,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  dogma  could  be 
in  any  way  affected  by  science,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  science  took 
any  interest  in  dogma. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present 
pages  to  attempt  a  synoptic  view  of 
the  progress  of  positive  science 
during  the  present  century,  or  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  great 
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field  of  that  which  is  already  known 
to  men  of  science.  But  it  is  their 
aim  to  point  out  how  a  fuller  and 
more  profound  knowledge  of  certain 
brancnes  of  history  and  of  natural 
histoiT  directly  affects  the  credibi- 
lity of  certain  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Ci^olic  dogma.  And  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  writer,  in  so  doing,  to 
confine  himself  to  points  as  to 
idiich  no  serious  difference  of 
opinion  can  exist  among  candid  and 
competently  educated  students. 

Amid  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  present  day,    men  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  shock 
that  was  given  to  the  repose  of 
Christendom  by  the  physical  dis- 
coyeries  of  Galileo.    It  is  necessary 
to  read  the  f  enrid  and  angry  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  century  to  form 
any  conception  of  the  violence  of 
that  shock.     It  acted  upon  men's 
minds  with  all  the  force    of    an 
actual  earthquake.  We  have  learned 
to  disregard  the  change  of  opinion 
thus    introduced,    and     even     to 
wonder  that  men  should  have  been 
troubled    to    find    that    language 
which    described    phenomena,    as 
they  appear  to  the  senses,  did  not 
describe  them  as  viewed  from  a  cen- 
tral standpoint.  But  no  such  expla- 
nations were  tolerated  in  the  tmie 
of  Ghblileo.     All  religion,  all  philo- 
sophy, and  all  science,  as  then  con- 
ceived, appeared  to  have  their  very 
foundations    overthrown     by    the 
doctrine  of  the    planetary  move- 
ment of  the  earth.     If  that  which 
men  saw  and  felt  to  be  solid,  im- 
movable, immense,   circled    roimd 
by    lamps   and    orbs    of    fire,    as 
became  the  very  central  theatre  of 
the  action  of  the  Divine   govern- 
ment, could  be  shown  to  be  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  secondary 
planet,   whirling    through     space, 
nothing  could  be  settled,  stable  or 
true.    Such    was    the    effect  pro- 
duced on  the  minds,  not  of  the  Pope 
and  cardinals  alone,  or  even  with 
most  intensity,  but  of  the  whole 


intelligent  population  of  Christen- 
dom. 

We  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  to  the  fact,  that  even 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of 
planetary  revolution  was  contrary 
to  Scripture,  and  therefore  false, 
lingered  amongst  dignitaries  of  the 
English  Churcn.  'Hie  waves  of  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  physical 
discoveries  of  Galileo  had  not  alto- 
gether subsided,  before  a  new  and 
much  more  serious  shock  was  given 
to  conventional  opinion  by  the 
physiological  discoveries  of  Cuvier, 
and  by  the  birth  of  the  sister 
sciences  of  palsBontology  and  of 
geology.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
immense  antiquity  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  long  series  of  species, 
genera,  and  families  of  organic 
beings  that  successively  sprang  up, 
flourished,  matured,  decayed,  and 
died  away  on  its  surface,  although 
it  would  in  no  way  have  troubled 
the  faith  of  a  Jewish  or  of  a 
Mohammedan  doctor,  was  alto- 
gether opposed  to  ike  doctrines  of 
Catholic  divines.  It  is  true  that 
the  opposition  to  that  feature  of 
the  discovery  which  was  most  pro- 
minently discussed,  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  earth,  was  based, 
in  me  main,  on  a  more  than 
doubtful  interpretation  of  a  single 
Hebrew  word.  But  while  it  was 
held  by  thoughtful  men  that,  as  in 
the  time  of  Galileo,  a  little  patient 
study  would  obviate  any  apparent 
contradiction,  it  is  indubitable  that 
a  far  more  serious  question  has 
arisen  as  to  the  office  and  function 
of  death,  as  a  phenomenon  of  or- 
ganisation. We  must  moderate  our 
condemnation  of  the  violence  with 
which  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier  and 
his  fellow-labourers  were  denied, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  instinctive 
terror  felt  by  many  of  those  whose 
moral  worth  was  far  superior  to  their 
intellectual  calibre. 
It  is  certain  that  the  general 
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theory  of  terrestrial  life  and  death, 
which  Englishmen  had  collected,  in 
all  probability,  rather  from  the 
poetry  of  Milton  than  from  any 
definite  theological  authority,  was 
proved  to  be  inconsistent  with 
geological  fact.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a 
reconstruction  of  opinion  which, 
however  concurrent  with  dogma,  is 
not  dogmatically  taught,  and  ano- 
ther to  arrive  at  a  positive  con- 
tradiction between  known  fact  and 
defined  dogma.  The  third  step 
towards  rendering  necessary  a  re- 
construction of  belief  was  taken  by 
the  philological  discoverers  who, 
with  a  skill  and  patience  that  did 
honour  to  human  intelligence,  un- 
locked the  secrets  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria. 

The  effect  of  these  discoveries 
has  not,  hitherto,  been  adequately 
felt.  It  is  of  a  twofold  nature. 
In  the  first  place,  the  hieroglyphic 
and  the  cuneiform  records  furnish 
us  with  definite  national  history,  of 
which  the  chronological  epochs  are 
fixed  by  astronomical  observations. 
The  accounts  of  eclipses  observed 
at  Babylon,  at  Thebes,  at  Bhodes, 
and  at  Nineveh,  which  can  now  be 
collated  with  the  very  early  obser- 
vations of  eclipses  in  China,  give 
a  mathematical  determination  of 
the  regnal  dates  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Chinese 
monarchs  and  dynasties  which  is 
absolute.  Thus  the  range  of 
written  history  is  pushed  back  into 
the  past  with  unhesitating  certitude. 
The  years  of  the  accession  of  Ashur- 
dan-an  (the  predecessor  by  two 
reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser  H.)  at 
Nineveh;  of  Nabopolassar,  the 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at 
Babylon ;  of  Takelut  the  Second,  at 
Bubastis;  of  Ping- Wang  and  of 
Yeou  Wang,  in  China ;  are  no  more 
matters  of  historic  doubt  than  is 
the  date  of  the  accession  of  Gteorge 
the  First  in  England.     Thus,  not 


only  is  the  precise  historic  record 
carried  back  to  a  very  early  date, 
but  the  certitude  given  that  com- 
plicated modes  of  writing  had  been 
perfected,  and  great  political  insti- 
tutions established,  at  those  early 
dates,  pushes  back  the  commence- 
ment of  the  national  life  of  these 
great  monarchies  to  an  enormous, 
though  as  yet  undefined,  antiquity. 
The  earliest  date  yet  determined  m 
cuneiform  record  is  B.C.  2303.  The 
reckoning  of  the  Chinese  oyde  of 
sixty  years,  still  maintained,  com- 
mences 2698  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  foundation  of 
Memphis  by  Menes  dates  4445  B.C. ; 
and  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  the  fourth  dynasty 
of  Memphite  kings,  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Scriptural  date  of 
the  Deluge.  The  hieroglyphic  sys- 
tem of  writing  was  as  perfect  in 
the  time  of  the  builders  of  the 
Pyramids  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  had 
endured,  with  little  modification, 
for  a  measured  period  of  three 
thousand  years.  How  long  a  time 
had  been  required  in  order  to  bring 
both  the  Egyptian  language,  and 
the  means  of  expressing  it  by  sym- 
bols, into  that  elaborate  condition, 
has  not  been  even  guessed. 

Startling  as  this  concurrence  of 
distinct  and  certain  testimony,  from 
sources  so  wide  apart,  may  have 
proved  to  our  ordinary  habits  of 
thought,  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  exact  truth  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  on 
those  points  where  the  Hebrew 
chronology  intersects  with  Persian, 
Babvlonian,  Assyrian,  and-  Egypt- 
ian nistory,  the  accord  is  absolute. 
In  the  records  of  Shishak,  the  con- 
temporary of  Eehoboam,  and  in 
those  of  Thothmes  the  Fourth,  the 
contemporary  of  Moses,  we  find 
references  to  the  subiugation  of 
the  Hebrew  tribes.  The  Assvrian 
chronology  fits  with  that  oi  the 
Book  of  Kings,  reign  after  reign. 
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An  indisputable  confirmation  is 
thus  added  to  the  ancient  Semitic 
record. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  become 
absolutely  certain  that  the  yiew  as 
to  the  character  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  record  which  has  been 
taught  by  the  sages,  and  confirmed 
bj  the  institutions  of  the  race,  to 
whom  it  was  committed,  but  which 
has  always  been  denied  by  Christian 
writers,  is  necessarily  the  true  one. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  mass  of  un- 
questionable evidence  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  great  nations,  it  is 
certson  that  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch  must  be  tnat  which 
it  appears  on  the  very  face,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Semitic  tribes  of  man- 
kind alone ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  in  any 
way  history.  That  the  nine  families 
of  Semitic  speech  may  all  have 
descended  from  the  twenty-first 
ancestor,  or  even  from  the  eleyenth 
ancestor,  of  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
is  perfectiy  conceivable.  That  the 
three  hundred  languages  of  the 
Turanian  and  Aryan  groups,  and 
the  tribes  and  nations  who  employ 
them,  could  have  radiated  from  a 
single  centre,  in  the  lesser,  or  even 
in  the  longer,  of  these  periods  is 
impossible  and  inconceivable. 

That  it  is  not  a  late  outcome  of 
national  vanity  which  has  led  the 
Jews  to  believe  that  theirs  was  the 
only  race  that  descended  from  that 
patriarchal  Adam  into  whom  the 
Lord  God  breathed  the  breath  of 
life,  and  that  other  tribes  and 
nations  had  no  such  descent;  and 
that  this  was  the  only  intelligent 
explanation  of  distinct  passages  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  proved  by  the 
law  regarding  pollution  from  the 
dead.  A  very  marked  difference, 
in  this  respect,  exists  between  the 
corpse  of  a  Jew  and  of  a  non- Jew. 
A  religious  reason  is  assigned 
for  this,  with  which  all  that  we 
have  here  to  do  is,  to  point  out 
that  the  most  peculiar  Jewish  in- 
stitution involves  the  doctrine  that 


no  non- Jew  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Adam  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Whether  we  regard  this  as  a  super- 
stition, or  as  a  truthful  tradition, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fact.  That 
the  accounts  of  the  Garden  and  of 
the  Flood  are  purely  allegoric  may 
well  be  believed ;  but  such  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ohnstian 
Church.  If  the  passages  are  re- 
garded as  historic,  the  number  of 
generations  and  the  length  of  time 
stated  are  integral  portions  of  the 
history.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  selection  as  to  how  much  is 
truth  and  how  much  error.  We 
must  either  attach,  as  the  Christian 
Church  has  done,  an  exact  and 
literal  interpretation  to  what  we 
accept  as  an  historic  record,  or  we 
must  admit  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  inconsistent  with  estab- 
lished truth.  Confining  the  patri- 
archal history  to  the  Semitic  races 
alone,  all  is  clear,  distinct,  congru- 
ous with  known  fact.  Endeavour 
to  extend  the  national  record  so  as 
to  make  it  comprehend  the  whole 
human  race,  and  impossibilities  and 
contradictions  to  known  fact  spring 
up  at  every  turn. 

If  we  now  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  conception  of  the  earth,  in 
its  relation  to  the  visible  universe, 
as  to  its  antiquity,  and  with  regard 
to  the  history  and  condition  of 
organic  species  on  its  surface,  which 
was  unhesitatingly  accepted  in  the 
time  of  Gulileo,  and  contrast  it 
with  that  which  we  are  now  enabled 
to  form  on  the  basis  of  ascertained 
facts,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the 
total  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  intellectual  system. 

The  world  we  inhabit  was  re- 
garded, at  the  time  when  Pope  Leo 
X.  ascended  the  Papal  throne,  as  a 
firm,  durable,  and  immovable  mass, 
which  had  been  made  out  of 
nothing  by  Almighty  Power,  within 
the  term  of  six  thousand  years. 
It  had  been  originally  formed,  sur- 
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rounded    and    adorned    by     the 
heavenly  luminaries,  clothed  with 
vegetation,  and  tenanted  by  animal 
life,  in  the  period  of  six  natural 
days  of  twenty-four   hours  each. 
It  was  then  intended  to  enjoy  a 
perpetual  summer,  and  to  be  the 
scene  of  immortal  happiness.     The 
disobedience  of  the  human  pair,  who 
were  created  on  the  sixth  of  the 
days  of  creation,  to  a  prohibition 
as  to  eating  the  fruit  of  a  particu- 
lar   tree,   destroyed    this    goodly 
prospect.     Death,  for  this  offence, 
was  denounced  on  both  man  and 
beast;   and  disease  and  all  other 
e\rils  at  once  sprang  up  in  virtue  of 
the     curse.     Nor    was     this    all. 
While  nothing  was   known  as  to 
the  spirits  of  other  animals,  the 
soul  of  man  was  immortal.     In  just 
punishment    for    the  first  disobe- 
dience,  the    immortal    souls,   not 
only  of  the  erring  pair,  but  also  of 
all  their  descendants,  were  doomed 
to  an  eternal  vengeance  of  unutter- 
able torture.     Nor  was  it  possible 
for  what  was  called  the    Divine 
Justice  to  remit  this  retribution  on 
the  creatures  of  the  Divine  power, 
except  by  the  mode  indicated  by 
the  Christian  faith — ^a  knowledge 
and  belief    of    which  mode    was 
essential  for  the  slightest  hope  of 
an  escape  from  this  wrath  to  come. 
The  future  destiny  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  of  the  human  race,  was 
indicated    with    equal    precision ; 
and  so  was  the  intimate  nature  of 
the  Almighty  Creator.     As  science 
is  properly  silent  on  subjects  as  to 
which  she  has  no  information,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  any  further 
this  portion  of  theological  dogma. 
We  now  know  that  the  planet 
Earth  is  a  secondary  planet — the 
third  in    order,  and  the  fifth  in 
size,  of  those  which  revolve  around 
the    Sim,  which    great  light,  one 
only  among  the  coimtless  h6st    of 
heaven,  has  a    mass    more    than 
354,000    times  that  of  the  earth. 
We  know  that  the  earth  flies  round 


an  orbit  of  a  diameter  of  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  a 
year,  and  revolves  on  its  own  axis 
m  twenty-four  hours.     We  know 
that  the  antiquity  of  our  planet  is 
immense,  and  that,  if  measured  by 
the  terms  of   astronomic  time,  it 
would  coimt  in  millions  of  years. 
We  know  that  it  has  successively 
passed  through  enormous  epochs 
of  various  J)hysical  condition ;  that 
dry  land  has  emerged   from  the 
sea,  become  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion, tenanted    by  animal    forms 
now  extinct,  and  again  submerged, 
again  and  again.     We  know  that, 
wlule  a  gradual  advance  in  develop- 
ment and  in  organisation  has  taken 
place    in    vegetable    and    animal 
species    during    this    long     time^ 
death  has  formed  as  regular  and 
important  a  link  in  the  series  of 
phenomena    as    birth    itself;  and 
that  not  only  individuals  have  been 
bom,  reached  maturity,  and  died 
at  every  epoch,  but  that  species 
and  genera  have  followed  the  same 
law.     We  know  that  the  antiquity 
of  man,  though  comparatively  late 
among  animal  species,  is  yet  ex- 
tremely    remote  ;     that      human 
beings  have  been  contemporary  with 
animal  species  now  extinct;   that 
monumental  and  historic  records  of 
great  empires  extend,  in  unbroken 
series,  back  to  an  earlier  period 
than  that  at  which  the  world  was 
formerly  believed    to    have    been 
created  ;    and     that    the    earliest 
monuments  betoken  the  existence 
of  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation. 
The    distinct    forms    of     writing 
which,  at  so  remote  a  date,  had 
been  severally  perfected  in  Egypt,  in 
Assyria,  and  in  China,  prove  that 
the  language  and  the  institutions 
of   these   ancient  nations,   at  the 
earliest  date  of  which  we  have  ia,ny 
knowledge,  had  attained    a  com- 
plexity denoting  the  lapse  of  a  long 
precedent  period  of   growth.     We 
are  as  yet  without  any  conclusive 
evidence  whether    the  white,  the 
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jellow,  the  black,  and  the  copper- 
coloured  families  of  mankina  are 
descendants  of  any  common  ances- 
tral stock.  Philologj,  in  its  pre- 
sent stage,  pronounces  against  the 
hypothesis;  but  we  are  far  from 
haying  heard  the  last  word  of 
philology.  But  on  all  grounds, 
phjsiolopfical  as  well  as  philo- 
logical, it  is  certain  that  such  a 
common  ancestry,  if  possible,  must 
be  traced  back  for  an  enormous 
period  of  time;  and  it  is  clear 
that  such  an  hypothesis  is  not  that 
which  is  attributed  by  orthodoxy 
to  the  Book  of  Genesis;  whicn 
indeed  intimates  the  existence  of 
other  races  contemporary  with  the 
sons  of  Adam,  and  which  distin- 
guishes, before  the  Flood,  the  two 
races  of  the  Beni  Elohim  and  the 
Beni  Adam,  descendants  of  which 
latter  race  are  mentioned  as  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Moses. 

It  is  thus  undeniable  that  the 
theory  of  the  origin  and  descent  of 
mankind,  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  assumed  to  be  reyealed  by 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  contrary 
alike  to  historic  truth  and  to  the 
actual  sense  of  that  book,  as 
declared  b^  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  ancient  law.  The  outline  of 
the  popular  notions  has  been 
stereotyped  in  the  great  epic  of 
Protestiuitism — a  poem  which  eyen 
now  has  probably  as  much  influence 
on  the  current  opinion  on  the 
subject  as  haye  the  distinct  utter- 
ances of  the  Church.  Man's  dis- 
obedience, Milton  assumed  as 
unquestionable  fact. 

Brought  death  into  tho  world,  and  all  our 

woe, 
With  I088  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Beitore  ns  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  here 
clothed  in  all  the  beauty  of  Milton's 
▼erse,  is  declared  by  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  seyenth  article  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  enters 
into  more  full  and  precise  detail ; 


but  the  tenth  article  of  the  Church 
of  England  proyes  the  substantial 
accord  existing  between  these  two 
summaries  of  doctrine.  The  entire 
eyil  occurrent  in  human  nature  is 
traced,  hj  this  doctrine,  to  a  single 
act  of  disobedience,  committed  by 
the  twenty-first  ancestor,  in  lineal 
pedigree,  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham. 

"  Our  first  M^nts,"  is  the 
language  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, '*  being  seduced  by  the 
subtilty  and  temptation  of  Satan, 
sinned  in  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit.  .  .  .  By*  this  sin  they  fell 
from  their  original  righteousness. 
.  .  .  They  being  the  root  of  all 
mankind,  the  gmlt  of  this  sin  was 
imputed,  and  the  same  death  in 
sin  and  corrupted  nature  conyeyed 
to  all  their  posterity  descended 
from  them  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion." 

On  this  eyil  heritage,  entailed 
on  all  the  offspring  of  the  twenty- 
first  ancestor  of  Abmham,  depends 
'Hhe  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  eyery  man  that  naturally 
is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of 
Adam."  Hence  ensues,  nrst  his 
mortality,  and  secondly  his  expec- 
tation of  eternal  torture  aiter 
death.  A  certain  number,  how- 
eyer,  of  these  descendants  of  Adam 
are,  according  to  the  seyenteenth 
and  eleyenth  articles  of  the  English 
Church,  predestined  and  elected  to 
be  just^ed  by  faith,  although  none 
has  (article  ten)  any  free  will  or 
"  power  to  turn  and  prepare  him- 
self, by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  good  works,  to  faith,  and  call- 
ing upon  God."  The  justice  so- 
cafied  which  demands  this  eternal 
torment  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind is  said  to  haye  been  fully 
satisfied  by  the  incarnation,  life, 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  who  thus 
"purchased  reconciliation  for  all 
those  whom  tho  Father  hath  giyen 
unto  him."  This  benefit,  which 
according  to  the  eleyenth  Anglican 
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article,  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith, 
is,  according  to  the  ritual,  imparted 
bj  the  sacraments.  The  entire 
scheme  of  condemnation,  atone- 
ment, justification,  and  future 
happiness  hinges  on  and  is  deve- 
loped from  the  one  primary 
assumption  of  original  sin,  incurred 
by  a  single  fault,  and  transmitted 
by  hereditary  descent,  which  is 
regarded  as  matter  of  history. 

A  compact,  precise,  definite 
scheme  of  this  nature,  every  link 
in  which  is  supposed  to  be  rivetted 
by  an  express  text  of  Scripture, 
must  either  be  accepted  as  a  whole 
or  not.  It  is  not  within  the  com- 
petence of  any  individual  to  alter, 
extenuate,  add,  or  diminish,  a 
single  word.  The  whole  depends, 
absolutely,  on  the  correct  under- 
standing, by  the  framers  of  the 
dogma,  of  the  passages  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  on  which  they 
base  their  assertions.  This  correct 
understanding  must  Apply,  first,  to 
the  authority  of  those  passages ; 
and,  secondly,  to  their  natural  and 
trutiif  ul  meaning. 

Now,  to  the  man  who  is  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  be  aware  that 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
human  family  are  the  descendants 
of  the  twenty-first  ancestor  of 
Abraham,  the  entire  tissue  of 
dogma  becomes  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision.  Whatever  definite 
proof  may  be  attainable  of  the 
truth  of  any  distinct  tenet  of  the 
Christian  creed,  the  compact  body 
of  dogma  resting  on  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Church  of  England 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  seriously 
defended,  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
same  series. 

It  is  true  that  even  a  greater 
amount  of  unnecessary  difficulty  is 
added  to  the  subject  by  the  insist- 
ance  of  Catholic  divines  on  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  given  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,    and    on    the    imiversal 


character  of  that  catastrophe. 
According  to  this  view,  all  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Adam, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  indi- 
viduals, were  swept  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  eleventh 
generation  before  Abraham;  at  a 
date  which  was,  in  point  of  chro- 
nological time,  a  thousand  years 
after  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  This  destruction  is  thus 
brought  down  far  within  the  range 
of  unbroken  monumental  record. 
One  or  two  thousand  years,  more 
or  less,  is  indeed  of  little  moment 
in  the  course  of  geologic  and  palse- 
ontologic  time ;  but  the  compara- 
tively recent  date  within  which  it 
is  insisted  that  all  the  animal  and 
vegetable  species  of  earth,  as  well 
as  the  human  family,  have  radiated 
from  a  new  source,  brings  out  yet 
more  forcibly  the  grotesque  cha- 
racter of  the  old  opinions. 

The  actual  condition  of  geolo- 
gical, palseontological,  and  ethno- 
graphical science  fully  confirms  the 
testimony  of  monumental  record. 

Very  much  is  now  definitively 
known  as  to  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  globe.  The  facts  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of 
the  radiation  of  these  species  from 
a  central  point  within  historic 
time  —  an  hvpothesis  which  is 
involved  in  that  of  a  universal 
deluge.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  distribution  of  the 
great  types  of  the  human  race. 
Again,  the  evidence  that  exists  of 
the  long  duration  of  animal  species 
on  the  earth,  and  of  the  succession 
of  more  highly  developed  types  in 
intelligible  order,  is  derived  from 
the  preservation  of  the  shells, 
skeletons,  and  other  remains  of 
these  creatures.  The  fact  of  their 
life  is  proved  by  their  mortal 
remains  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
evidence  of  their  death.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  being  an  abnormal, 
or  penal,  disturbance  of  the  gr^at 
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order  of  nature,  death  is  as  con- 
stituent a  part  of  that  order  as  are 
birth  and  maturity.  A  large 
portion  of  the  conventional  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  is  negatived  by 
this  observation.  It  only  remains, 
as  a  possible  escape  from  the  force 
of  these  unexpected  discoveries,  to 
repudiate  that  intimate  connection 
b^ween  animal  and  human  death 
which  was  formerly  declared  to 
exist,  as  not  being  a  definite  and 
necessary  dogma.  But  with  the 
direct  pedigree  from  the  human 
pair  in  the  Gkurden  of  Eden  dog- 
matic Christianity  stands  or  falls. 
The  necessity  for  that  wonderful 
plan  which  culminated  at  the 
Crucifixion  is  absolutely  made  to 
depend  on  direct  natural  descent. 
There  is  no  escape  from  a  position 
which  has  been  entrenched  by  the 
full  authority  of  the  Cauolic 
Church.  "This  is  the  Catholic 
Faith." 

It  is  thus  indisputable  that 
dogmatic  Christianity,  as  defined 
by  the  canons  and  articles  of  the 
CathoUc  Church  in  its  various 
branches,  instead  of  being  a 
system  divinely  revealed  to  man, 
which  cannot  be  rejected  without 
involving  moral  obliquity,  is  an 
artificial  system,  of  gradual  elabo- 
ration, which  is  based  on  primary 
and  irretrievable  error.  According 
to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  it  is  to 
the  descendants  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual alone  that  the  entire  argu- 
ment applies.  That  individual, 
if  an  historic  personage  at  all,  was 
the  ancestor  of  none  but  the 
Semitic  tribes,  who  constitute  but 
a  small  portion  of  mankind.  «  To 
men  of  Aryan  or  of  Turanian 
descent,  the  orthodox  dogma  in  no 
way  applies,  as  it  is  authoritatively 
stated.  The  ignorance  which  le^ 
to  the  enunciation  of  this  cardinal 
dogma  may  have  been  excusable 
in  the  age  of  ignorance.  But  to 
assert,  aJt  the  present  day,  in  the 
face  of  our  positive  knowledge,  the 


doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  all 
that  flows  from,  or  depends  on, 
that  doctrine,  is  no  longer  either 
excusable  on  the  ground  of  igno- 
rance, or  consistent  with  the 
f  imdamental  principle  of  morality 
— ^respect  for  ascertained  truth. 

It  may  be  easy  to  suggest  modi- 
fications of  the  formal  and  systema- 
tised  doctrine  whi^h  is  so  carefully 
defined  by  the  Articles  of  the 
Anglican,  and  even  more  fully  by 
the  Presbvterian,  Church.  That, 
however,  is  a  matter  apart  from 
our  present  inquiry.  It  does  not 
come  within  tne  province  of  the 
philosophic  historian.  It  is  not 
competent  to  any  individual  to 
attempt  to  rectify  the  dogmas  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  although  he 
may  be  able  to  prove  that  they  are 
founded  on  a  false  assumption. 
The  doctrinal  system  has  been 
compacted  by  the  labour  of  sixteen 
centuries.  If  it  cannot  truthfully 
be  said  to  be  received  aempery  vbi' 
que  ah  omnibti8f  it  is  yet  necessary, 
according  to  its  own  language,  to 
be  kept  "whole  and  undenled." 
The  need  of  redemption,  the  nature 
of  atonement,  the  institution  and 
efficacy  of  sacraments,  all  spring 
from  the  mother-idea  of  onginsJ. 
sin — ^not  a  weakness  or  imperfection 
of  nature,  such  as  all  are  ready  to 
deplore,  but  a  natural  heritage 
from  an  individual  whose  blood 
runs  only  in  the  veins  of  a  small 
and  well-defined  race.  The  recon- 
struction of  dogma  is  thus  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
necessity  is  one  that  has  not  as  yet 
been  honestly  looked  in  the  face. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
although  it  is  the  special  dogma 
which  it  is  thus  easy  to  show  to  be 
historically  inadmissible,  is  only 
the  culmination  of  the  philosophy 
of  theology  with  reference  to 
death. 

The  character  and  function  of 
death  has  been  profoundly  mis- 
conceived by  the  framers  of  Ca- 
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tholic  dogma.  Thej  have  regarded 
that  ineyitable  event  in  the  most 
superficial  and  perfunctory  manner. 
Regarding  the  instinctive  love  of 
life,  which  is  a  sine  qtui  non  element 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  organic 
functions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
pain  and  grief  caused  by  the  death 
of  those  we  love  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  inferred  that  death  is  in 
itself  not  only  an  evil  but  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  mistake,  or 
an  undesigned  evil.  Learned  in  the 
Draconic  woes  which  guard  the  in- 
junctions  of  the  legislator  bj  the 
penalty  of  capital  punishment, 
theologians  have  transposed  the 
machinery  of  the  more  savage 
forms  of  human  polity  to  the 
solemn  order  of  Divine  govern- 
ment.  Death,  in  theology,  is  not 
only  an  evil,  but  an  evil  not  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  primary  order 
and  design  of  nature — ^a  penal  and 
vindictive  infliction.  And  the 
false  idea  thus  formed  of  an  in- 
variable natural  phenomenon  is 
extended,  with  fearful  exaggeration, 
to  the  imseen  regions  of  the 
future. 

Death,  we  are  taught  by  science, 
is  an  invariable  phenomenon  of 
organic  existence,  so  far  as  that 
mode  of  existence  is  known  to  man. 
It  is  as  inseparable  from  organic  life 
as  convex  is  from  concave.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom  the  death  of 
every  individual  is  a  consequence 
of  the  vegetative  process,  although 
great  longevity,  as  well  as 
enormous  bulk,  is  attainable  in 
certain  tribes.  But  in  these  in- 
stances it  is  only  necessary  to 
investigate  the  provision  made  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  species,  to 
be  aware  how  intimately  the  con- 
templation of  death  enters  into  the 
design  of  life.  The  seeds  of  any 
long-lived  tree  amount  to  such 
immense  numbers,  and  the  seeds 
of  all  vegetables  in  any  given  year 
are  so  inconceivably  numerous,  that 
mutual  destruction  would  be  the 


result  of  their  general  germination. 
That  great  masses  of  seeds  form 
the  food  of  various  animals  is 
obvious.  Animal  life,  then,  is 
supported  on  vegetable  death  ;  nor 
on  vegetable  death  alone.  Animal 
food  is  of  an  organic  nature — ^that 
is  to  say,  animal  life  springs  from 
death.  In  the  herbivorous  animals^ 
life  depends  on  vegetable  death ; 
in  the  carnivorous  animals,  life  is 
supported  by  animal  death.  There 
even -exist  carnivorous  plants.  The 
subsistence  of  animal  on  animal 
goes  back  to  the  remotest  geological 
period.  It  is  as  prevalent  and  as 
ancient  as  the  use  of  vegetable 
diet — as  universal  as  the  existenoe 
of  animal  species.  Any  attempt  to 
understand  the  order  of  nature 
that  ignores  these  primary  facts  is 
simply  absurd. 

But  what  is  physically  false 
cannot  be  religiously  true.  The 
framers  of  orthodox  dogma,  in  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary rudiments  of  natural  history, 
have  formed  an  idea  of  one  of  the 
great  conditions  of  the  human 
organisation  which  is  palpably 
false.  It  is  inconceivable  mat  such 
an  error  should  not  vitiate  very 
much  of  their  entire  doctrine.  Au 
that  we  urge  is  that  this  doctrine, 
as  now  canonically  determined, 
rests  upon  assumptions  which  are 
proved  to  be  false.  How  far  the 
same,  or  a  very  similar,  superstruc- 
ture may  be  raised  on  another  basis 
is  a  different  question.  As  it  is 
now  presented  to  the  intelligence  it 
is  absolutely  indefensible  by  those 
who  venerate  the  truth. 

When  we  pass  from  considera- 
tions which  may  be  brought  imder 
the  control  of  positive  science,  to 
those  which  are  purely  speculative, 
or  to  which  only  circumstantial 
evidence  is  applicable,  while  we  are 
unable  to  predicate  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  modem  theology  is  neces- 
sarily false,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  extreme  improba- 
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bility  of  many  of  its  tenets.  The 
general  idea  of  the  theologian 
assigns  an  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate importance  to  man,  as 
forming  a  single  species  among  the 
genera  of  organic  existence,  and  to 
the  effect  of  the  brief  mortal  life  of 
the  indiyidual  on  the  course  of  an 
admittedly  endless  existence.  A 
secondary  planet,  small  compared 
to  others  oi  the  same  system,  and 
ahnost  indistinguishable  among  the 
brighter  members  of  the  celestial 
host,  has  been  described  as  the 
very  central  theatre  of  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all.  It  is 
thus  that  errors  and  evils  which 
may  well  be*  believed  to  have  a 
beneficial  function  in  the  education 
of  the  individual,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  species,  have  been  magnified 
into  so  many  acts  of  high  treason 
against  the  Divine  Majesty.  A 
greater  misfortime,  however,  than 
any  such  exaggeration,  either  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the 
himian  race  in  the  vast  bounds  of 
the  universe,  or  of  that  of  the  petty 
and  trifling  acts  of  the  tottering 
childhood  of  humanity  on  the  course 
of  immortal  life,  b  the  distortion 
of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
which  is  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  so  artificial  a  theory. 

Not  only  the  pure  instincts  of 
love  and  mercy,  but  the  sense  of 
justice  and  the  voice  of  conscience 
within  the  breast,  are  outraged  by 
the  system  erected  on  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  The  primary  truth 
that  a  man  can  be  responsible  only 
in  proportion  to  his  powers  and  to 
his  light,  is  denied  in  toto  by  the 
advocates  of  this  tenet.  Self- 
reliance,  which  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  manly  character,  and  self-respect 
which  is  the  very  salt  of  society,  are 
denounced  as  '*  sinful "  by  the  theo- 
logian. The  conscientious  effort  of 
the  intelligence  to  weigh  and  to  grasp 
the  truth,  and  the  tolerant  and 
modest  spirit  that  sympathises  with 
ail  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 


whatever  may  from  time  to  time  be 
their  result,  are  stigmatised  as 
presumptuous  unbelief.  That  cha- 
racter of  the  Divine  Being  which  is 
a  logical  complement  of  the  ter- 
rible nightmare  of  insatiable  ven- 
geance has  been  sketched  with  the 
most  consistent  audacity  bv  Calvin. 
It  is  one  more  hateful  than  any 
historian  has  attributed  to  any 
human  tyrant,  or  the  poets  of 
paganism  to  any  evil  spirit.  After 
this  likeness  have  been  formed  such 
scourges  of  the  human  race  as 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France, 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and 
many  lesser  names,  who  indulged 
the  fellest  malignity  under  the 
title  of  orthodoxy.  Of  such  doc- 
trines the  Inquisition  is  a  consis- 
tent result.  The  practical  effect 
of  these  views,  even  where  the  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  of  humanity 
has  snatched  the  axe,  the  cord,  and 
the  torch  from  the  hands  of  their 
missionaries,  has  been  such  as  sound 
reason  might  have  anticipated.  The 
doctrine  that  man  is  essentially 
helpless,  and  that  he  is  rightly  to 
be  punished  for  being  helpless,  so 
directly  negatives  the  very  rudi- 
mental  conception  of  justice,  that 
it  is  only  by  a  happy  inconsistency, 
by  being  better  and  more  human 
than  their  system,  that  the  teachers 
of  such  tenets  can  be  considered  as 
anything  but  immitigated  foes  of 
mankind. 

The  enfeeblement  of  the  moral 
sense  thus  caused  reacts  upon  the 
intelligence.  When  men  feel  bound 
to  enounce  paradoxes  in  the  place 
of  truth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
whole  mental  power  becomes  dislo- 
cated and  twisted.  Thus  we  hear 
rules  of  duty  gravely  set  forth  as 
indisputably  binding,  which  not 
only  no  man  ever  consistently 
followed,  but  obedience  to  which 
would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of 
society.  One  vice  underlies  all 
this  erroneous  perplexity.  It  is 
the  habit  of  making  reason  bow  to 
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assumed  theory,  and  of  supporting 
every    fresh    position,    not    by    a 
reference  to  the  ensemble  of  moral 
truth,  but  by  the  asserted  meaning 
of    some    particular   phrase,  very 
often  of    some    unknown    writer. 
The  power  of  control,  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  less  to  the  greater,  of 
the  worse  to  the  better,  is  absent, 
and  the  neglect  is  f&taX,     Thus  in 
instances  where  conditions  so  ob- 
vious that  ancient  sages  and  narra- 
tors thought  it  needless  to  repro- 
duce them,  are  omitted  from  the 
enunciation    of    duty,   the    result 
is  to  make  that  enxmciation  either 
absurd  or  mischievous.    The  often- 
debated  question  of  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries  is  a  case  in  point.     To 
forgive  a  great  injury  may  be  either 
a  very  noble  or  a  very  foolish  act. 
So  far  as  the  element  of  mercy 
enters    into  the    motive,  we    can 
understand  the  former  view ;  but 
the  sense  of  justice  has  also  to  be 
considered — ^justice,    not    only  to 
the  injured  person,  but  to  all  those 
who  may  be  injured  by  the  same 
offender.     To  close  the  eyes  to  this 
element  of  duty  is    immoral,  nor 
can    it    be    done    without     grave 
offence  to  society  under  the  plea  of 
forgiveness.     Such  a    plea  would 
encourage  the  footpad,  the  burglar, 
the  man  of  every  kind  of  violence. 
The  reason  why  this  tangle  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  over  this  portion 
of  ethical  teaching  is  simple.     The 
condition  precedent  to  forgiveness 
has  been  left  out  of  sight.     That 
condition  is  repentance  on  the  part 
of     the    wrongdoer.      Eepentance 
does  not  mean  a  mere  expression 
of  regret.     It  implies,  no   doubt, 
regret,  but  it  involves  much  more  ; 
it    includes    desistance    from   the 
offence,  endeavour    to    avoid    its 
repetition,  and  reparation,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  the  wrong  done.    When 
these   occur,  forgiveness  is  to  be 
claimed  as  a  right,  and  is  to  be 
freely  given  as  a  duty,  limited  only 
by  the  conditions  that  the  wrong- 


doer has  himself  rendered  neces- 
sary. Watchfulness  against  the 
repetition  of  offence,  tafing  proper 
precaution  against  such  repetition, 
IS  one  of  these  conditions.  Under 
these  necessary  limitations  the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  is  at  once 
consistent  with  the  purest  morality 
and  capable  of  universal  applica- 
tion. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
to  injuries  is  another  case  in  point. 
Under  certain  conditions  this  doc- 
trine is  enjoined  by  the  highest 
authority.  Neglecting  those  con- 
ditions, its  enunciation  is  only  & 
plea  for  evil.  The  very  existence 
of  the  State,  the  family,  and  the 
individual,  is  based  on  the  right 
and  duty  of  self-defence  ;  but 
against  the  magistrate,  or  him 
who  is  in  his  right — the  parent,  the 
master,  the  creditor — ^the  right  of 
self-defence  is  limited.  In  such 
cases  the  evangelic  exhortation 
applies.  If  he  who  smites  on  the 
cheek  be  the  appointed  minister  of 
the  law,  submission  to  the  chastise- 
ment is  a  duty,  and  may  tend  to 
alleviate  the  punishment;  but,  if 
he  be  an  enemy  or  a  stranger,  the 
natural  duty  is  that  of  self-defence 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  prevention 
of  violence.  The  omission  of  this 
essential  condition,  and  the  forget- 
fulness  of  this  important  distinc- 
tion, reduces  a  noble  moral  counsel 
to  a  grotesque  imbecility. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the 
Church  fails  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  her  noblest  functions  while  her 
dogmatic  teaching  is  thus  divorced 
from  the  cultivated  intelligence  of 
mankind.  At  the  time  when,  in 
her  most  palmy  days,  she  appeared 
as  the  sublimest  of  human  institu- 
tions, it  was  because  she  led  and 
elevated,  not  because  she  ignored, 
the  highest  philosophy  of  the  time. 
When  she  fails  to  draw  new  life 
from  every  victory  over  ignorance, 
she  falls  off  from  the  crest  of  the 
wave.     She  is  driven  to  seek  con- 
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Bolation  in  the  obedience  of  the 
ignorant,  or  in  the  facile  admira- 
tion of  the  unciTilised,  for  her  loss 
of  jpower  over  the  more  educated 
and  more  intelligent  members  of 
societj.  So  long  as  her  teaching 
is  based  on  historic  ignorance, 
laden  with  fsAae  views  of  physiology 
and  natural  history,  twisted  and 
faltering  in  ethics,  and  shunning 
the  clear  light  of  truth  by  feeble 
sneers  at  the  folly  of  human 
>vi8dom,  will  she  drift  and  swerve 
in  her  course.  The  difficulties  of 
the  position,  no  doubt,  are  extreme, 
and  it  may  not  be  absolutely 
reassuring  to  say  that  they  are 
self-created.  It  has  been  in  her 
desire  to  fix,  once  for  all,  the  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge,  that 
she  has  bound  herself  with  fetters 
of  her  own  construction.  Where 
the  clergy  are  endowed,  a  strong 
conscientious  motive  restrains  the 
more  noble-minded  men  among 
them  from  acting,  as  the  greatest 
of  modem  English  theologians 
pointed  out,  as  dishonest  trustees. 
When,  in  the  absence  of  endow- 
ments, they  depend  on  voluntary 
support,  a  less  noble,  if  more 
powerful,  motive  too  often  drives 
them  rather  to  exaggerate  the 
foibles  of  their  several  sects  than 
to  labour  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  reconsideration  of    dogma  is 


left   to  be   urged    by   lay  litera- 
ture. 

There  is  little    doubt  that  an 
uneasy  sense  of  the  difficulty  which 
each  day  makes  more  unavoidable 
has  driven  many  earnest  men  of 
the  present  day  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  the    ostrich,  and   to    smother 
nascent  doubt  under  the  load  of 
formula  and  the  Pomp  of  ritual. 
The    more    doubtful  the  literanr 
evidence,  the  more  needful  to  exalt 
the  value  of  tradition.     To  stifle 
doubt  by  the  mechanical  process  of 
the  re}>etition  of  a  formula  is  a 
very  ancient  recipe.    It  has  proved 
of  great  power  in  past  times.    How 
far  it  ^ml   avail  in  the    present 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  but,  if  it  fail, 
it  will  not  be  from  want  of  employ- 
ment.   Thus  the  breach  between 
dogma    and     science     is     being 
widened    by   those     whose    chief 
thought  should  be  how  to  repair 
it.    Men  of  science  are  driven  mto 
an  opposition,  which  they  should 
be  the  first  to  regret,  to  what  is, 
in  its    proper    nature,  the  great 
educational    institute  of    Europe, 
not  so  much  by  the  attempt  to 
restore  sacerdotal  power,  as  by  the 
concurrent    effort    to    blind    the 
human    intelligence,    to     overlay 
literature    by    tradition    (for   the 
most  part  made  to  order),  and  to 
stifle    reflection    and    inquiry  by 
formula  and  by  ritual. 
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LUCIAN^S    DREAM. 
By  John  Shbehak,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 


Plato,  who  had  been  written  to  by 
Dionysius  the  Elder  for  Athenian 
news,  sent  him  the  comedy  of 
'*The  Clouds,"  in  which  Aristo- 
phanes cut  up  the  Sophists  root 
and  branch,  and  attacked  their 
chief  representatiye,  Socrates,  most 
scurrilously.  "  Eead  it,"  said  the 
philosopher  to  the  tyrant,  "  and  you 
will  know  all  about  what  is  going 
on  at  Athens." 

Dean  Milman  observes  that  '*  the 
poetry  of  Horace  is  the  history  of 
Borne  during  the  great  change 
from  a  republic  into  a  monarchy, 
during  the  sudden  and  almost 
complete  revolution  from  centuries 
of  war  and  civil  faction  to  that 
peaceful  period  which  is  called  the 
Augustan  Age  of  Letters.  Of 
Rome,  or  of  the  Roman  mind,  no 
one,"  he  .  continues,  "  can  know 
anything  who  is  not  profoundly 
versed  m  Horace ;  and  whoever 
really  understands  Horace  will 
have  a  more  perfect  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
manners  and  the  Roman  mind 
than  the  most  diligent  and 
laborious  investigator  of  the  Ro- 
man antiquities." 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  was  going  on  during  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian 
era  throughout  the  Roman  em- 
pire,- what  the  minds  of  men  were 
busied  about,  the  meaning  of  the 
mighty  change  that  was  coming 
over  the  spirit  of  the  times,  during 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  civilisation,  will  consult  Lucian 


of  Samosata.  They  will  do  so  not 
the  less  confidently  because  he 
would  seem  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  with  modern  scholars. 
Scarcely  a  score  of  his  dialogues 
and  discourses,  amounting  to  not 
far  short  of  two  hundred  pieces, 
are  read  throughout  our  schools 
and  colleges  in  regular  class,  and 
these,  more  for  the  sake  of  their 
pure  Attic  Greek  than  for  their 
historical  value  and  profound 
philosophy. 

Lucian's  satires  and  comediettas 
surveyed  the  vices  and  follies  of 
gods  and  men,  lashing  the  one  and 
ridiculing  the  other,  from  Mount 
Olympus  to  Charon's  boat,  fi'om  the 
world's  metropolis  on  the  Tiber  to 
the  philosopher's  own  birthplace, 
the  small  provincial  city  near  the 
Euphrates;  whilst  his  encomiums 
illustrated  the  chief  features  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  of  his  age,  with 
a  judicial  truthfulness  and  acumen 
unsurpassed  by  any  writer  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times. 

Whilst  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood that  a  person  of  his  genius 
and  assiduity  was  not  likely  to  have 
neglected  his  opportunities,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  he  owed 
nothing  of  the  brilliant  success 
which  marked  his  career  from  an 
early  period  of  his  life  to  extreme 
old  age,  to  fostering  friendship  or 
other  adventitious-  circumstances. 
Of  humble,  if  not  the  humblest 
origin,  the  smiles  and  favours  of 
the  great  were  beyond  his  aspira- 
tions.    No   generous    patron    en- 
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dowed  him  with  the  means  of 
yisiting  the  distant  schools  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence.  In  his 
upward  struggle,  equaUjj  as  when 
he  had  attained  the  zenith  of  his 
&me  and  prosperity,  he  never  flat- 
tered the  Boman  nobility,  but  dealt 
uncompromisingly  with  their  vices 
and  follies.  One  of  the  most  elo- 
quent discourses  that  he  ever 
dehvered  was  on  the  miserable  lot 
of  the  poor  philosophers  who 
engaged  themselves  in  the  syco- 
phantic family  service  of  noble 
patrons  of  learning. 

Many  a  poor,  but  high-spirited 
father  has  managed,  by  self -priva- 
tion, and  rigidly  economising  his 
limited  means,  to  give  his  son  a 
Hberal  education ;  Horace's  for 
example,  who  was  but  a  freedman, 
and  anvthing  but  rich,  sent  his 
son  to  the  classic  mother  of  wisdom 
and  taste,  the  acknowledged  mis- 
tress still  of  her  conqueror,  after  he 
had  learned  all  that  the  Eoman 
masters  knew.  The  Syrian  father, 
it  would  plainly  appear,  was  one  of 
these — if  we  can  trust  to  the  reve- 
lations of  the  shrewd  family  council 
— narrated  in  Lucian's  introduction 
to  his  Dream,  where  very  little 
sympathy  with  a  literary  career 
would  seem  to  have  been  evinced 
by  any  one  present,  and  least  of  all, 
by  the  head  of  the  family. 

Lucian  was  bom  for  the  age  of 
transition  in  which  he  flourished, 
and  was  destined  to  occupy  a  front 
place  amongst  its  choicest  spirits. 
Sprung  from  the  people,  and  going 
forth  from  amongst  them  at  a  very 
early  age,  a  pilgrim  after  know- 
ledge, he  travelled  in  quest  of  it — 
like  the  leading  philosophers  of 
antiquity — away  from  home,  and 
far  removed  from  native  prejudices 
and  predilections.  Thus  untram- 
naelled,  he  was  left  to  survey  with 
his  own  eyes  the  great  stage  of 
human  life ;  to  hear  with  his  own 
ears  the  wise  words  of  the  eclectic 
few,  and  the  confused  jargon  of 


the  unregenerate  many.  Host  for- 
tunate circumstance  of  all,  more- 
over, for  a  genius  like  his,  of  such 
discrimination  and  daring,  he 
scarcely  had  arrived  at  manhood 
when  he  was  admitted  within  the 
vestibule  of  the  Temple  of  Elo- 
quence, just  as  it  had  been  re- 
opened, and  its  generous  worship 
restored  after  a  generation  of 
brutal  repression.  We  can  well 
sympathise  at  such  a  moment  with 
his  disenthralled  and  etulting 
spirit  soaring  upward,  like  a  young 
eagle  to  the  sun. 

Lucian,  with  the  other  pioneers 
of  civilisation,  could  think  and 
speak  and  write  independently. 
The  master  of  mankind,  who  had 
put  to  death  the  tellers  of  truth 
and  the  panegyrists  of  the  wise 
and  good — he  who  had  banished 
the  philosophers  and  outraged  the 
public  conscience,  was  no  more. 
The  justice  of  Heaven  had  once 
more  taken  pity  upon  suffering 
humanitv,  and  decreed  its  tyrant's 
ignomimous  doom.  The  good  words 
had  gone  forth,  and  comd  be  read 
like  a  bright  sign  in  the  heavens, 
that  human  thought,  except  in  one 
partial  direction,  was  once  more 
free.  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
when  the  superstitious  worship  of 
heathendom,  and  the  gods  of  the 
common  people,  were  to  be  replaced 
by  a  holier  cult  and  a  more 
Heavenly  Name.  But  all  thought 
about  them  was  free,  short  of 
disestablishvient,  that  word  of  fear 
and  jealousy  in  which  were  involved 
the  vested  interests  of  a  state 
priesthood,  and  the  imperial  dig- 
nity— the  highest  sacerdotal  one 
— itself.  It  was  the  beginning,  not 
only  of  the  better  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity  for  the  great  empire 
itself,  but  the  glorious  one  of  the 
new  development  of  the  characters 
and  minds  of  men.  It  was  the  era 
inaugurated  by  Nerva,  developed 
by  Trajan,  and  maintained  by 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
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The  frightful  anarchy  which  had 
marked  the   short-lived  career  of 
the  miserable  trio  of  Nero's  imme- 
diate successors,  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  may  be  called  the  dark 
hour,  although   not    the  darkest, 
before  the  dawn— a  double  dawn, 
strictly  speaking,  illustrated  by  the 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the 
first    and    second    Flavians,    and 
obscured  by  the  dismal  reaction  of 
the    third,    till    it     burst    more 
gloriously  into  light  with  the  brief 
but  beneficent  reign  of  Nerva,  and 
still  more  brilliantly  lightened  up 
and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind during  that  of  his  successor, 
Trajan,  the  most  glorious  of  all  the 
sovereigns  who  ruled  the  Eoman 
empire. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Lucian  that 
he  was  bom  just  after  the  dark  era 
of  the  Flavian  tyrant's  oppression, 
or  his  career,  as  a  peripatetic  and 
independent  lecturer,  would  have 
been  a  short  one,  and  such  lectures 
as  he  had  composed  would  have 
been  consigned  to  the  flames — 
"those  flames,"  savs  Tacitus  in 
his  "  Life  of  Agricola,"  "  in  which 
the  tyrant  thought  to  consume  the 
voice  of  the  Boman  people,  the 
freedom  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
conscious  emotions  of  mankind." 
The  keen  and  dauntless  reformer 
barely  escaped  an  epoch  of  degrad- 
ing servitude — if  not  penal  dissolu- 
tion— ^to  be  fortunately  bom  in  the 
auspicious  times  which  opened 
upon  the  next  generation. 

The  hopes  of  literature  and  art 
sprang  upwards  when  Trajan,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the 
,  Christian  era,  assumed  the  imperial 
sceptre.  Architecture  and  elo- 
quence felt  esjiccially  the  revivi- 
fying influence  of  the  new  and 
generous  order  of  things.  The  re- 
construction of  the  temples  and 
public  buildings  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  in  Nero's  time,  languidly 
proceeded  with  during  Vespasian's 
reign,  and  left  altogether  in  abey- 


ance  during  Domitian's,  was  once 
more   recommenced  with  energy. 
It  was  then  that  the  great  ApoUo- 
dorus   flourished,  who    built   the 
superb  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
and  laid  out  Trajan's  Forum.    The 
bar  began  to  look  up  again,  and 
eloquence  revived  with  free  discus- 
sion.    PUny  the  Younger,  himself 
a  most  successful  pleader  for  single 
clients  or  commiinities,  talks  most 
triumphantly  of  this  noble  revival, 
in  his  correspondence  with  various 
distinguished  contemporaries.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  movement 
was  not  confined  to  Eome.     The 
provinces  took  their  tone  from  the 
capital,  as  their  prefects  and  pro- 
consuls took  their  rules  of  magis- 
terial duty  from  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of    their    sovereign.     The 
once  famous    schools  of    rhetoric 
throughout     G^aul,     which     with 
every  other  liberal  institution  had 
been  discountenanced  by  Domitian, 
began  to  re-flourish  from  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  to  the  shores  of 
the  British  Channel  and  the  North 
Sea.     Philosophy  revived  again  in 
Athens,  and  throughout  Greece; 
and     the     professors    of    wisdom 
spreading  over  Ionia  emulated  the 
culture  for  which  it. was  renowned 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Thales  of 
Miletus. 

Lucian,  who,  although  a  Syrian, 
wrote  Greek  in  all  its  Attic  purity 
and  grace,  had  not  to  go  far  from 
the  parental  home  for  primary  in- 
struction in  the  most  generous  of 
the  ingenuous  arts.  He  wisely 
wandered  and  travelled  about,  how- 
ever, like  a  true  pilgrim  of  letters, 
from  one  famous  master  to  ano- 
ther, seeking  and  gaining  the  phi- 
losophic cidture  and  rhetorical 
graces  which  rendered  him  in  after 
years  so  famous.  Subject  to  the 
difficulties  which  he  must  have  en- 
countered and  overcome  with  his 
own  clear  head  and  courageous 
heart  alone,  his  early  life  coidd  not 
fail  of  being  a  romantic  one,   in 
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which  he  verified  the  old  remark 
that  truth  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction.  The  most  touching  part 
of  it  relates  to  the  outset  of  his 
career,  when  the  stripling  had 
grown  out  of  the  boy,  and  his 
fether  had  considered  he  did 
enough  for  him  in  giving  him  a 
primary  education.  He  tells  the 
story  in  language  as  unaffected  as 
graceful,  characterised  indeed  by 
all  the  Attic  grace  which  marks 
the  emanations  of  his  mind 
throughout,  from  his  simplest  con- 
versational anecdote  to  the  most 
elevated  of  his  writings.  That  his 
tale,  however  typicauy  conveyed, 
was  a  true  one,  is  bevond  all 
question,  for  he  told  it  before  a 
native  audience,  one  not  only  of 
his  own  province  of  Commagene, 
bat  of  its  capital,  Samosata  itself. 

We  refer  to  his  celebrated 
Dbsam,  the  IIcpi  Tov  EwTiTtov,  an 
imitation,  in  form  and  intention 
at  least,  of  Hercules'  Choice,  the 
celebrated  episode  of  Prodicus,  and 
meant  evidently  to  be  a  sort  of 
prologue  to  the  reading  of  his 
works  at  Samosata.  ''  The  dream 
was  for  the  mass,"  observes  the 
Ckrman  critic,  Wieland,  one  of 
Lucian*s  best  commentators ;  "  the 
story  was  for  the  nice  judges  of 
human  character,  if  peiudventure 
there  might  be  such  among  the 
auditors." 

A  few  of  the  neighbours  dropped 
in  on  the  Lucian  family  on  one 
occasion,  which  turned  out  an 
eventful  one.  Of  the  group  there 
happened  to  be  present  the  boy's 
maternal  imcle,  a  statuary  whose 
father  had  been  of  the  same  craft, 
and  to  whose  business  he  naturally 
succeeded.  Many  were  the  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  about 
which  they  might  discourse,  and 
one  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the 
contemporary  glories  of  the  great 
and  magnanimous  emperor  formed 
no  small  portion  of  their  in- 
telligent,   albeit     homely     gossip 


on  public  affairs.  But  of  this  or 
of  what  other  matters  soever  the 
shrewd  Syrian  gossips  discoursed, 
there  was  one  question  which  above 
all  others  engaged  their  attention, 
and  they  discussed  it  most  earn- 
estly, it  was  a  question  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  interesting 
domestic  debate  in  many  a  land 
besides  Syria,  and  in  manv  an  age 
before  and  after  the  Lucians  held 
their  conseil  de  famille  upon  it, 
namely,  the  profession,  trade,  or 
calling  in  which  the  promising  son 
of  the  house  ought  to  be  brought 
up  ;  and  it  never  yet  could  be  de- 
cided with  fairness,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  genius, 
temperament,  and  constitution  of 
the  lad  himself,  as  well  as  in  most 
cases  the  cost  of  education,  and 
his  maintenance  for  some  years 
afterwards. 

And  so  they  met  in  the  gate,  in 
the  cool  summer's  night,  lon^  after 
the  sun  had  gone  down,  this  Sa- 
mosatian  faimly  group,  with  a 
friend  or  two  upon  whose  honest 
judgment  they  could  rely  for  salu- 
tary counsel. 

Of  what  calling  soever  Lucian's 
father  may  have  been,  his  circum- 
stances  could  not  be  very  flourish- 
ing, or  so  flourishing  as  to  justify 
him  in   giving  his  son    a  liberal 
education,  without,  at  all  events, 
subjecting  the  matter  to  his  most 
serious  inquiry.     His  wife  was  the 
daughter,  ana  his  brother-in-law 
the   son,    of   a  statuary ;    and    it 
naturally  occurred  to  most  of  those 
present  that  the  lad  could  not  do 
better  than  drop   into  the  stone- 
cutting    groove,    and    follow    the 
family  business,  under  the  care  and 
tuition  of  his  xuicle.     Of  course, 
the  feasibility  of  putting  the  boy 
to  learn  one  or  other  of  the  leading 
mechanical  trades  had  been  mooted 
after  the  idea  of  bringing  him  up 
to  literature,  which    required    so 
much  time  and  labour,  as  well  as  a 
long  purse,   had  been    given    up 
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and  deemed  altogether  impractic- 
able. 

At  last  Lucian's  father  spoke 
decisively  on  the  subject.  Ad- 
dressing his  brother-in-law,  the 
statuary,  he  said:  ''It  seems  a 
waste  of  time,  and  almost  in- 
sulting, to  speak  of  any  other  art 
in  your  presence  but  your  own. 
Take  the  youth  home  with  you  and 
make  him  a  good  and  dexterous 
artist  in  your  own  line.  He  is  not 
deficient  in  abilities,  as  you  know ; 
I  hope  he  will  serve  you  diligently, 
and  turn  out  creditably  to  himself 
and  to  all  of  us." 

Here  Lucian  observes  that  his 
father  alluded  to  certain  toys  with 
the  making  of  which,  whilst  a  boy, 
he  had  amused  himself.  "  After 
school  hours  I  used,"  said  he,  "  to 
scrape  together  pieces  of  wax, 
whenever  they  fell  in  my  way,  and 
make  cows  and  horses — aye,  by 
'  Jove ! — ^and  men  as  well,  which  my 
father  thought  excellent  likenesses, 
and  my  mother  nearly  the  per- 
fection of  art.  This  childish 
amusement,  for  which  I  got  many 
a  box  on  the  ear  from  my  school- 
master, was  now  brought  up  as  a 
proof  of  my  natural  turn ;  and  the 
best  hopes  were  conceived  that  by 
this  plastic  disposition  I  should  in 
a  short  time  become  a  great  pro- 
ficient in  art,  and  end  in  being  an 
eminent  sculptor." 

A  lucky  day — a  great  point  with 
the  ancients — having  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  lad's  inauguration, 
he  presented  himself  at  his  uncle's 
atelier^  well  pleased,  as  he  says  him- 
self, with  the  prospect  of  getting 
on,  besides  enjoying  the  amuse- 
ment and  consideration  of  carving 
gods  and  goddesses  and  other 
images  for  himself  and  his  young 
companions.  Scarcely  had  the 
youth,  however,  entered  upon  his 
industrial  career,  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  and  best  intentions, 
when  an  untoward  event  caused 
him  to  abandon  it.     His  first  day 


with  his  relative,  the  idol  maker, 
was  doomed  to  be  his  last.  The 
Mercuriee  that  he  was  destined  to 
fashion  were  to  be  of  a  far  more 
spiritual  and  soul-stirring  charac- 
ter than  the  stone  image  with  legs, 
arms,  wings,  and  caduceus,  poised 
upon  a  single  rude  pillar,  which 
typified  the  Messenger  of  Olympus 
outside  the  temples  of  Ionia.  The 
Venuses  which  he  was  to  illustrate 
were  not  the  clumsily  -  carved 
wooden  effigies  carried  about  by  a 
juggling  and  obscene  priesthood  to 
represent  the  Syrian  Astart^.  The 
fond  hopes  and  generous  aspira- 
tions which  had  opened  on  his 
youthful  imagination,  of  pleasing 
his  parents  and  their  family  circle, 
besides  challenging  the  admira- 
tion of  his  young  companions 
— aU  vanished  before  the  sun 
had  gone  down  on  his  first  coup 
d^essai. 

A  slender  slab  of  marble — al|u? 
too  slender  for  tyro's  hand — had 
been  placed  before  him  by  his 
uncle,  who  directed  him  to  ply  his 
chisel  up  and  down  as  gently  as 
possible,  the  good  man  making  use 
of  the  old  saying,  as  he  handed  him 
the  tool,  that  "  to  begin  is  half  the 
work."  Young  Lucian,  however, 
began  so  very  badly,  that  scarcely 
had  he  touched  the  marble  when 
he  broke  it*;  and  scarcely  had  he 
broken  the  marble  when  his  imcle, 
stick  in  hand,  proceeded  to  try  if  the 
awkward  youth's  bones  were  equally 
fragile.  Howling  with  pain  and 
indignation,  the  boy  escaped  to  his 
home,  not  in  a  whole  skm,  as  can 
be  well  imagined,  and  looking  very 
unlike  the  makings  of  a  future 
hero  or  philosopher.  His  mother, 
after  having  examined  in  great 
grief  the  weals  and  wounds  in 
every  direction  of  her  son's  out- 
raged person,  was  so  shocked  at 
the  whole  affair,  that  she  would 
not  consent,  however  his  father 
might  choose  to  pass  the  statuary's 
conduct  over,  to  the  chance  of  the 
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boy's  being  ever  again  subjected 
to  the  same  violence. 

Lucian  tells  ns  very  naively  how 
he  made  his  good-natured  mother 
believe  that  his  uncle  had  laid  on 
his  blows  the  more  thickly  from  a 
feeling  of  jealous  apprehension 
that  before  long  the  apprentice 
would  turn  out  a  better  workman 
than  his  master.  Mother  and  son 
mingled  their  tears  together  for 
some  hours  afterwards,  when  the 
boy  at  length  retired  to  bed,  crying 
bitterly  more  and  more,  until  he 
wept  himself  at  length  asleep. 

In  the  sleep  which  followed,  his 
celebrated  dr^m  took  place,  which 
his  fellow-townsmen  listened  to  as 
something  supernatural;  and,  it 
being  an  age  of  the  marvellous, 
they  looked  upon  the  vision  as  one 
not  only  of  marvel  but  pf  truth. 

He  begins  from  Homer,  quoting 
him  on  dreams  as  he  does  on  aU 
possible  subjects;  for  Homer's 
authority  with  the  Q-reeks,  like 
Shakespeare*s  with  ourselves,  was 
all  but  divine : 
"Late  as    I    slumbered  through 

th'  ambrosial  night, 
A  dream  divine  appeared  before 

my  sight." 
It  was  the  apparition  of  two  females 
so  clear  and  distinct,  that  he  could 
see  it  as  vividlv  in  after  years  as 
when  both  pufled  him,  one  from 
the  other,  with  equal  violence  al- 
ternately, the  one  exclaiming,  "  He 
is  mine ! "  and  the  other,  "  He 
never  was  made  for  you ! " 

One  was  a  masculine-looking 
person,  who  seemed  as  if  she  was 
knit  and  framed  together  for  hard 
work.  Her  gown  was  tucked  up, 
her  hands  were  callous,  her  hair 
was  unkempt,  her  person  covered 
over  with  lime  and  mortar — "  in  a 
word,"  observes  Lucian,  "  she  was 
just  like  my  uncle  when  working 
at  his  business."  The  other  was  a 
gracious  and  s^entle  dame,  with  a 
handsome  face  and  graceful  deport- 
ment, and  she  was  dressed  in  the 


extreme  of  ^shionable  elegance. 
Contending  for  a  considerable  time 
unavailingly,  vivd  voce  at  least, 
if  not  vi  et  anms,  which  their  mus- 
cular mamfestations  might  almost 
imply,  they  agreed  at  length  that 
vociieration  was  a  sad  mistake,  and 
that  a  much  more  rational  way  of 
deciding  the  question,  as  to  which 
of  them  should  have  possession  of 
the  object  of  attraction,  would  be 
to  leave  the  decision  to  himself, 
after  each  of  them  in  turn  had 
addressed  him. 

First  the  sturdy  hard-featured 
virago  began : — 

"My  dear  boy,  I  am  the  Art 
Statuary  to  whose  acquaintance  you 
were  introduced  yesterday.  I  have 
been  long  related  to  your  family, 
and  am,  m  a  manner,  your  blood 
relation.  Your  grandfather  was  a 
stone-cutter,  and  both  your  uncles 
acquired  by  my  means  and  instruc- 
tions, in  the  same  line,  the  repu- 
tation of  being  excellent  artists. 
If  you  reject,  then,  the  follies  and 
fopperies  of  this  vain  simpleton 
here  and  devote  yourself  to  me,  I 
promise  you  strong  sinews,  a 
healthy  cheerful  life,  and  an  excel- 
lent maintenance.  The  plague  of 
envy  shall  never  afflict  you,  you 
shall  never  have  cause  to  turn  your 
back  upon  your  family  or  country, 
fame  will  find  you  out,  you  will  be 
honoured  at  home,  and  you  will 
acquire  universal  applause,  not  by 
empty  words,  but  by  veritable  and 
worthy  actions.  Be  not  shocked  at 
the  sunplicity  —  the  meanness,  if 
you  will — of  my  personal  appear- 
ance and  working  dress.  In  such 
simple  htmible  guise  appeared 
Phidias  at  first,  who  enabled  us  to 
behold  Jupiter.  No  better  be- 
ginning had  Polycletus,  so  re- 
nowned for  his  Juno.  Such  at 
first  were  the  celebrated  Myron  and 
the  admired  Praxiteles,  although 
they  all  now  share  with  the  deities 
the  adorations  of  mankind.  If, 
therefore,  you  should  equal  them, 
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you  would  acquire  a  reputation  by 
which  your  father's  name  would  be 
rendered  enviable,  and  you  would 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  universe  to 
your  country." 

This,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
which  Lucian  professes  to  forget, 
did  the  robust  and  plain-speaking 
woman  utter,  talking  on,  like  aU 
uneducated  persons  of  her  sex,  as 
if  she  never  would  give  in,  until, 
fairly  exhausted,  at  length  she 
left  her  antagonist  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  situation. 

"  I,  my  son,"  said  the  hand- 
some and  gracious  personage,  *'  am 
Learning.  In  me  you  behold  a 
person  whose  countenance  is  not 
strange  to  you,  though  much  is 
still  wanting  to  complete  your 
acquaintance  with  me.  The  highest 
advantage  you  can  possibly  derive 
from  becoming  a  stone-cutter  has 
been  laid  before  you  by  the  lady 
who  has  just  addressed  you,  and 
who,  after  all  the  promises  she 
holds  out  to  you,  can  make  nothing 
more  of  you  than  a  mechanic.  You 
must  found  all  your  hopes  in  suc- 
ceeding upon  the  work  of  your 
hands,  live  without  consideration, 
be  paid  little  better  for  many  years 
than  a  day  labourer,  become  low 
and  contracted  in  your  ideas  and 
disposition,  an  insignificant  member 
of  the  commonwealth,  alike  im- 
potent.to  profit  by  your  friends  or 
to  render  yourself  formidable  to 
your  enemies.  In  a  word,  she 
would  make  of  you  a  mere  handi- 
craftsman, one  of  the  ignoble  herd, 
bowing  and  cringing  to  superiors, 
adopting  the  opinion  of  every 
speaker,  living  the  life  of  a  timid 
hare,  and  becoming  an  easy  prey 
to  the  powerful." 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
highest  rank  of  the  sculptor's  art, 
should  he  after  many  years  of  toil 
and  trouble  attain  to  such  an 
eminence,  she  tells  him  that,  should 
he  even  become  a  Phidias  or  Poly- 
cletus,  he  would  still  have  to  earn 


his  bread  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands,  whereas,  if  he  follows  her 
he  would  be  raised  above  all 
such  drudgery,  would  be  intro- 
duced to  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
and  would  learn  how  to  read  the 
secrets  of  the  future.  It  would  be 
her  business  to  adorn  his  better 
part,  his  soul;  to  endow  it  with 
temperance,  gentleness,  and  piety ; 
to  fortify  it  with  justice,  courage, 
and  prudence;  to  inspire  it  with 
the  love  of  the  beautiful ;  to  warm 
it  with  the  aspirations  of  the  nobler 
prospects  of  life,  and  of  the 
genuine  virtues  and  unfading 
graces  of  the  mind.  Should  he 
succeed  he  would  have  wealth  and 
distinction.  The  son  of  an  humble 
man,  who  would  bring  him  up  to 
ignoble  drudgery,  he  would  be 
regarded  with  admiration,  filling 
the  highest  offices  at  home,  and 
enjoying  the  most  enviable  con- 
sideration abroad.  His  neigh- 
bours, as  they  saw  him  pass  along, 
would  point  him  out  to  each  other 
with  the  finger,  saying, "  Behold  the 
famous  master  of  eloquence  and 
philosophy."  When  he  presented 
himself  before  a  public  assembly, 
everyone  would  listen  to  him  wifli 
breathless  attention.  They  would 
applaud  his  conunanding  eloquence 
to  the  skies,  and  invoke  blessings 
from  the  gods  on  the  father  who 
had  given  the  world  such  a  son. 
He  would  be  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  highest  and  most 
dignified  on  earth,  and  even  after 
death  he  would  not  cease  convers- 
ing with  the  most  learned  as  well 
as  the  noblest  and  best  of  man- 
kind. 

She  reminds  him  then  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  was  only  an  armourer's 
son,  and  of  iGschines,  whose  mother 
was  a  tambourine  player ;  how  it 
was  under  her  own  (the  speaker's) 
auspices  they  became  such  un- 
rivaled orators,  winning  the  ap- 
plause of  aU  nations,  and  challeng- 
ing and  commanding  it  till  the  end 
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of  time.  She  pointed  out  Socrates 
too  more  particularly  than  all  her 
other  sons,  who  had  begun  life 
nnder  Statuary  herself,  and  who, 
having  abandoned  her  for  learning, 
was  magnified  and  exalted  by  sdl 
who  knew  or  heard  of  him,  to  the 
rank  of  the  gods. 

"And  would  you  give  up,"  the 
beautiful     genius     cried,    "  inter- 
course with  men  of  such  mental 
mould  and  excellence,  whom  you 
may  equal  in  wisdom  and  virtue, 
in  honour  and  renown,  in  all  the 
advantages  of  esteem  and  admira- 
tion, which,  through  me,  you  can- 
not fail  of  attaining,  that  you  may 
hold  humble  communion  with  the 
lowly,    go    sneaking    along    in   a 
miserable     coarse     canvas    frock, 
following     a     servile    occupation, 
always  handling  iron  crows,  carv- 
ing tools,  hammers,  and  chisels, 
with  your  face  ever  poring  over 
your  work,  your  body  and  mind 
bent  towards  the   ground,    never 
daring  to  lift  up  your  head  inde- 
pendently, and  never  to  entertain 
any  manr^  and  liberal  sentiment  ? 
On  the  contrary,  ever  curious  to 
give  your  figures  their  exact  shape 
and  just  proportions,  you  would  be 
thinking  of  nothing  more  or  less 
than  assimilating  tJbiose  properties 
to  yourself,  until  you  became  as 
dead  in  mind  and  soul  as  the  very 
stone  you  were  working  upon." 

Much  more  did  the  handsome 
and  prex>o8se88inK  speaker  urge 
upon  the  youth,  which  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  repeat,  being 
satisfied,  as  he  says  himself,  with 
giving  the  salient  parts  of  her  dis- 
course to  his  auditors,  till,  enrap- 
tured and  carried  awuy  by  the 
charms  of  her  eloquence  and 
heaaty,  he  declares  that  he  flung 
himself  into  the  embraces  of 
Learning  without  further  doubt 
or  deliberation. 
Declining  to  wait  for  the  reply 

of  the  lady  in  the  blouse,  although 

she  was  no  doubt  eager  to.  have  the 


last  word,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
her  and  her  pretensions  for  ever. 
Indeed,  he  became  more  deter- 
mined, had  it  been  possible,  in  his 
choice,  when  he  remembered  the 
brutality  he  had  been  subjected  to 
during  the  day,  the  fatal  day,  when 
he  made  her  first  acquaintance. 

His  patroness  congratulated  him 
upon  the  decision  he  had  come  to, 
and  cordially  welcomed  him  to  her 
protection.  She  then  gave  him  a 
seat  beside  her  in  her  aerial  car 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  beautiful  winged 
horses  of  the  Pegasus  breed,  and 
took  him  a  semi-circuit  through 
the  heavens  from  east  to  west. 
Passing  over  empires,  kingdoms, 
and  cities,  like  another  Triptolemus, 
he  dropped  something  down,  as 
they  passed  along,  upon  the  earth. 
"  What  it  was,"  he  modestly  says, 
"  I  cannot  now  remember ;  I  only 
know  that  the  gazing  multitude 
testified  their  joy  at  it ;  and,  where- 
ever  we  flew  over  their  heads,  sent 

X their  praises  and  good  wishes 
r  us." 
Then  he  describes  how  she 
brought  him  back  again  from  west 
to  east,  and  put  him  down  where 
she  had  at  first  taken  him  up — 
"  not  quite  in  the  same  dress," 
he  drily  observes,  "  nor  presenting 
the  same  personal  appearance  as  in 
former  years."  He  thought,  more- 
over, that  his  protectress  said  some- 
thing to  his  father,  who  was  looking 
on  in  wonder  at  his  brilliant  return, 
and  not  improbably  thinking  of 
the  lucky  escape  his  son  had  in  not 
having  followed  his  injudicious 
advice. 

He  acknowledges  with  great  can- 
dour that,  although  the  vision  of 
his  early  youth  may  have  been  the 
mere  effect  of  the  nervous  shock 
and  nervous  agitation  which  not 
only  his  brain  but  his  entire  frame 
had  undergone,  consequent  upon 
his  uncle's  brutal  treatment,  he 
felt  nevertheless  justified  in  relating 
it.    He  had  the  important  object 
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before  him  of  encouraging  the 
young  pilgrim  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties.  "Let  him  remember 
what  I  was,"  said  he,  "  and  the 
position  in  which  I  now  appear 
before  you — a  position  which,  if 
nothing  else,  is  not  a  less  distin- 
guished one  than  that  of  any  Uving 
statuary. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  and 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  haying 
given  so  far  and  in  such  a  touching 
manner  a  glimpse  of  his  literary 
dawn,  he  never  once  told  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Samosata  or  any  other 
auditory  how  and  where  he  ob- 
tained his  subsequent  instruction, 
imder  what  masters  he  studied, 
and  what  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  he  visited.  Beyond  all 
question  he  must  have  availed 
himself  of  the  best.  When  we 
recollect  his  allegory  of  Learning's 
winged  car,  it  is  plain  that  after 
having  drank  of  all  the  knowledge 
that  Ionia  could  afford  him — and 
she  had  famous  schools  in  those 
days — ^he  repaired  in  his  wander- 
ings to  the  fountains  of  the  West. 
Guul  was  before  and  long  after 
Lucian's  time  the  land  of  rhetoric 
pre-eminently.  It  was  there  no 
doubt  that  he  made  the  rhetoric 
art,  the  ^*  ars  peratuidendi,**  his 
principal  study,  having  had  early 
intuition  of  its  supreme  value  in 
winning  the  approbation  and 
esteem  of  men,  and  achieving  the 
highest  distinctions  in  life.  In  his 
School  for  Orators,  where  he 
pourtrays  the  character  of  the 
literary  generation  of  his  day  and 
its  intellectual  requirements,  he 
speaks  of  eloquence  as  the  surest 
road  to  honourable  celebrity  and 
even  to  imperial  favour.  It  was 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  this 
particular  discourse  was  most  pro- 
bably composed  after  the  death  of 
BLadrian,  when  Lucian,  having 
already  entered  upon  his  middle 
age,  had  returned  from  his  pro- 
fessional wanderings  in  the  West. 


It  was  not  only  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  but  that  of  the  magni- 
ficent MsBcenas  of  Athens,  Herodes 
Atticus,  as  well,  who  held  his 
literary  court  in  that  city,  and 
before  whom,  and  a  highly  refined 
audience,  we  can  imagine,  from 
more  than  one  indication,  that 
Lucian  delivered  his  discourse. 

It  was  doubtless  to  qualify  him- 
self for  practising  at  the  bar,  which 
had  become  liberated  under  the 
new  order  of  things  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Domitian,  that  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  oratory.  As  we  can  easily 
understand  in  his  Angler  and  in 
The  Doiible  Indictmentf  he  must 
have  begun  the  profession  of 
advocate  when  very  yoimg  indeed, 
and  continued  it  with  success  till 
he  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year. 

"His  legal  practice,  most  pro- 
bably," observes  the  judicious  Wie- 
land,  "not  so  well  answering  his 
expectations  in  G-reece,  he  being  a 
Syrian  or  semi-barbarous  Greek,  as 
to  overcome  his  natural  aversion  to 
the  legal  profession,  which  continu- 
aUy  increased  as  he  experienced 
more  and  more  of  the  disagreeable 
affairs  in  which  he  became  involyed 
and  interested,  he  resolved  on  aban- 
doning G-reece,  and  with  it  his 
present  means  of  subsistence.  He 
then  settled  in  Guul,  one  of  the 
richest  provinces  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  in  point  of  civilisation  and 
politeness  yielding  to  no  other — 
where  at  Lyons,  Toulouse,  and 
Nismes,  but  particularly  at  Mar- 
seilles, which  Cicero  called  the 
Gallic  Athens,  the  literature  and 
the  arts  of  Greece  were  held  in 
high  estimation." 

That  he  must  have  conceived  the 
resolution  of  abandoning  for  ever 
the  Temple  of  Chicane,  and  confin- 
ing himself  entirely  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  rhetoric,  before  he 
had  arrived  at  middle  age,  we  may 
conclude  from  tha  fact  that  the 
Latin  language  in  which  he  seems 
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to  have  never  made  proficien<r{r,  was 
the  only  one  used  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  QatQ,  as  in  the  resib  of 
tiie  Boman  proyinces,  Greeoe  alone 
excepted.  It  was  the  noble  lan- 
guage of  Greece  that  was  the 
parent  of  poesy  and  eloquence, 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  refined 
manners  and  graceful  accomplish- 
ments— Greece,  which,  priyileged 
above  the  other  subjugated  na- 
tions, had  won  the  heart  and 
veneration  of  her  conquerors,  a 
homage  highly  honourable  to  the 
mast^  of  the  world — 

Gteeia  oapta  femm  viotorem  oepit,  et 

•rtee 
Intalit  agresti  Lfttio — 

"  The  name  of  a  Sophist,"  says 
the  judicious  critic  Wieland, "  which 
had  fallen  into  pretty  general  con- 
tempt, had  at  the  tmie  so  far 
lecovered  its  former  reputation  as 
to  become  a  title  which  even 
persons  of  birth,  authority,  and 
opulence — such  men,  for  instance, 
as  Herodes  Atticus — ^held  it  an 
honour  to  bear.  The  appellation, 
which  denoted  somewhat  more 
than  that  of  a  mere  rhetorician, 
included,  together  with  the  several 
species  of  oratory,  and  especially 
the  talent  of  extemporising  on  any 
subject,  those  qualifications  which 
are  now  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  polite  literature.  Whoever 
gave  himself  out  for  a  Sophist 
excited  the  expectation  of  his  being 
a  choice  wit,  a  hel  esprit,  an  acute 


critic,  an  arbiter  eleganHarumf  con- 
versant with  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
furnished  with  various  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  master  of  all  the 
copiousness  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  being 
the  only  language  of  3ie  learned 
as  well  as  of  the  ^ishionable 
world." 

During  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (the 
ubiquitous  emperor),  who  fostered 
everything  liberal  and  intellectual, 
through  all  his  wanderings,  and 
especially  in  Greece,  Greek  was 
the  language  of  the  court.  If 
Marcus  Antoninus,  who  scarcely 
travelled  out  of  Italy,  did  not  go  so 
far  to  encoun^e,  he  nevertheless 
did  anything  but  discourage,  one  of 
the  most  humanising  tastes  of  his 
predecessor.  Marcus  Aurelius  (the 

Ehilosopher),  who  succeeded  him, 
aving  nad  the  advantage  of  being 
educated  by  an  eminent  sophist, 
was  Greek  in  everything  but  the 
accident  of  birth. 

Marcus  Aurelius  it  was  who  con- 
ferred upon  Lucian  the  Prefecture 
of  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
appointments  in  the  imperial  gif t, 
the  stipend  and  emoluments  of 
which,  together  with  the  compe- 
tence achieved  by  his  literary 
labours,  enabled  him  to  realise  the 
dream  of  his  early  youth,  of  which 
he  gave  such  a  charming  and  in- 
structive account,  and  to  spend  the 
eveninj^  of  his  long  life  in  afi^uence 
and  ofacial  splendoiir. 
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PLAYS,   PLAYERS,   AND   PLAYWRIGHTS. 


No  one  honestly  interested  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  English  drama 
can  look  with  unconcern  upon  the 
assumption  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  of 
the  management  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  His  position  is  full  of 
importance  for  the  future  of  the 
stage.  An  actor  who  has  influenced 
the  theatre  of  his  day  more  strongly 
perhaps  than  any  player  of  past  or 
present  time  appears,  in  the  lulness 
of  matured  strength,  and  in  the 
zenith  of  popular  favour,  as  the 
responsible  director  of  a  company 
pledged  to  the  culture  of  the  legi- 
timate drama.  As  the  foremost 
player  of  the  time,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  Mr.  Irving  assumes 
the  reins  of  government  by  virtue 
of  acknowledged  supremacy.  He 
has,  we  think,  done  wisely  in  delay- 
ing to  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  lessee  and  manager- 
ship tmtil  continued  undiminished 
support  has  assured  him  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  public,  and  ex- 
perience proved  to  him  his  own 
administrative  capacities  ;  for,  al- 
though Mr.  Irving  has  barely 
reached  the  prime  of  life,  he  has 
escaped  no  detail  of  the  arduous 
training  needed  to  ft  a  man  for  the 
dual  role  of  actor  and  manager. 
He  has  played  every  variety  of 
part,  and  has  passed  through  liiose 
phases  of  theatrical  existence  in 
which  are  gained  experience  of  the 
histrionic  nature  and  knowledge  of 
stage  administration.  He  stands 
forward  to-day  an  actor  of  un- 
doubted genius,  of  rare  imaginative 
qualities,  and  versed  in  the  techni- 
calities of  his  art ;  animated  with 
sincerest  desires  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  stage,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  the  higher  drama.  He 
champions  a  good  cause,  and  one 


that  gains  the  increasing  support 
of  those  whose   countenance  and 
aid  the  stage  most  sorely  needs. 
It  is  a  cant  of  vulgar  shortsighted 
criticism  that  the  actor  wants  no 
help  from  the  parson;   but  those 
who  best  know  the  condition  of  the 
stage,  its  purpose,  and  its  possi- 
bilities, are  well  assured  that  never 
till  it  has  secured  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  a  liberal  Church  can  it 
gain  deep-rooted  establishment  as 
an  instrument  of  social  improve- 
ment.   But  already  there  are  signs 
of    an    altered    relation    between 
Church  and  Stage.  With  such  men 
as  Eraser,  Stanley,  Farrar,  Brooke, 
and  Haweis  openly  avowing  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  we  may  hope  that  the  days 
of    pulpit     fulminations    against 
plays  and  players  are  well  nigh 
numbered.     The  day  that  Chmtm- 
man  and  actor  join  hands  in  the 
common  cause  of  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual   improvement     of     the 
people  will  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  for  both  Church 
and  Stage.    But,  indeed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  that  day  has 
not  already  arrived,  and  whe^er  in 
the  future  we  may  not  look  to  the 
pulpit    for  a  continued  generous 
advocacy    of  the   claims    of    the 
British  drama.    And  not  the  clergy 
alone,  but  scholars  and  men    of 
letters  are  beginning  to  show  an 
enlightened  recognition  of  the  his- 
trionic institution.     The  knowledge 
that    a  Tennyson  is  burning  for 
dramatic  fame,  and,  undaunted  by 
previoud  failures,  resolves  on  yet 
another  effort,  is  welcome  in  the 
extreme.    The  success  of  one  such 
author  upon  the  stage  would  ani- 
mate poet  and  novelist  with  hopes 
and  desires  that  would  not  fail  to 
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l>e  prodnctiye  of  an  abundant  har- 
Test  of  "  new  and  original "  plays. 

There  is  promise,  then,  of  new 
and  valuable  support  from  sources 
whence  it  is  earnestly  desired,  of  a 
holding  up  to  nature  of  a  brighter 
and    dearer     and    more    magical 
mirror  than  those  smudgy  looking 
glasses  or  distorting  lenses  which 
are  foisted    upon    9ie    public   in 
days  when  no  good  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  drama.     And,  more- 
over, leaving  the  consideration  of 
the    extermd    assistance  which   a 
manager  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
his  theatre  may  hope  to  receive, 
there  is  promise  of  the  brightest 
kind  in  the  material  with  which  he 
has   to    work.     The    standard   of 
general    histrionic    proficiency    is 
higher  to-day  than  it  has  been  at 
any  period  of  stage  history.     We 
have    fewer    players     of    marked 
individuality  than  graced  the  stage 
of  (^rrick,  or,  later,  of  Kean  and 
Macready ;  but  there  has  never  been 
80  large  a  number  of  performers 
of  sound  average  skill  and  intelli- 
gence.    The  company  which  Mr. 
Irving  has  selected  for  his  support 
contains    one    performer     of    the 
highest    capacity,  with    many    of 
more  than  average  talent.   In  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Irving  has    se- 
cured a  lady  whose  services  he  will 
find  invaluable.     The  best  of  an 
excellent  trio  of  the  name,  Miss 
Terry  must  be  assigned  the  fore- 
most position  as  an  exponent  of 
emotional  parts.     Gifted  with  the 
finest    quauty    of    sympathy,  her 
range  of  expression  is  wide  and 
varied,   embracing    both    humour 
and   pathos.      She    is    the    most 
graceful  and  womanly,  the  most 
human  '  actress    on    the    modem 
stage.    For  the  rest,  the  company 
includes  several  performers  of  tried 
ability,  and  a  few  whose  youth  and 
intelligence     may    be    turned    to 
ready  account.     With  such  a  com- 
pany the    possibilities  are   great. 
Boubtless  lie  choice  of  "  Hamlet" 


as  the  opening  play  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  general  line  which 
Mr.  Irving  intends  to  pursue.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  he  will  meet 
with  every  support  in  his  efforts 
to  interpret  anew  the  masterpieces 
of  Shakespeare.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Mr.  Chatterton  once  asserted,  that 
the  production  of  Shakesperian 
works  meant  ruin  to  the  manager 
who  produced  them,  the  painful 
fact  could  no  doubt  have  been 
traced  to  certain  natural  causes. 
Shakespeare  arrayed  in  splendid 
costume,  "mounted"  with  mechani- 
cal grandeur,  but  shabbily  treated 
in  the  matter  of  elocutionary  and 
histrionic  skill,  not  to  name  ap- 
preciation of  his  depth,  would 
appeal  to  no  intelligent  audience. 
But  the  popularity  which  has  been 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Shakesperian  revivals  initiated  by 
the  Batemans  and  Mr.  Irving  at 
the  Lyceum  is  evidence  suf^cient 
that  where,  as  at  his  house,  "  the 
play  "  is  the  first  "  thing,"  and  the 
trappings  the.  second,  there  will 
never  lack  generous  and  critical 
support  of  the  national  dramatist. 
However,  in  his  endeavour  to  re- 
store the  legitimate  drama,  Mr. 
Irving  will  not  be  dependent  solely 
upon  Shakespeare. 

The  full  treasures  of  the  dra- 
matic past  are  open  to  him.  Not 
to  speak  of  many  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  whose  works  need 
only  careful  revision  to  render  them 
perfectly  practicable  for  present 
use,  there  are  a  whole  army  of  later 
writers  whose  works  are  feasible 
for  the  modem  stage.  How  many 
plays,  too,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
unmortalised  by  Edmund  Kean 
and  Macreadv  have  lain  undis- 
turbed and  forgotten  since  the 
deaths  of  those  performers.  What 
are  now  "  Giles  Overreach," 
"Wemer,"  "Virginius,"  "Tell," 
but  dim  memories  even  to  the 
oldest  playgoers  ?  While  to  us  of 
these  latter  days  they  are  names 
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that  recall  no  image  but  such  as 
the  critic  and  the  biographer  have 
left.  These  great  creations  of  the 
players  of  the  past,  now  dead  and 
mouldering  in  the  yalley  of  for- 
gotten achievements,  need  but  to 
be  again  awakened'by  the  breath  of 
living  genius.  While  then  our 
players  are  waiting  for  that  new 
aramatist  who,  ever  "  coming," 
delays  his  arrival  so  long,  there 
will  be  no  need  that  their  faculties 
should  rust  for  lack  of  stdtable  em- 
ployment. 

The  question  of  **  reform  "  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  on  the 
occasion  of  the  rise  of  a  new 
dynasty  of  theatrical  adminis- 
toation  is  too  great  and  com. 
plicated  to  be  here  discussed 
at  any  length.  It  is,  however, 
a  question  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  presented  itself  to  a 
thoughtful  actor  newly  entering 
upon  the  field  of  management. 
And  there  are  minor  reforms,  of 
prominent  importance  nevertheless, 
the  need  of  one  at  least  of  which 
mav  be  briefly  indicated.  It  is  the 
evil  practice  of  consecutive  per- 
formances, extending  frequently 
over  a  period  of  many  months. 
This  is  an  abuse  tipon  which  Mr. 
Irving  will  doubtless  bestow  atten- 
tion. It  certainly  is  one  that  calls 
for  remedy,  for  it  has  attained 
enormous  proportions  within  recent 
years.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
some  practical  reasons  to  be  urged 
by  a  manager  in  favour  of  what  are 
kaown  as  "  long  runs."  First,  the 
mounting  of  a  play  is  a  much  more 
costly  matter  now  than  in  the  days 
of  set  scenes  and  stock  wardrobes, 
when  a  few  chairs  and  a  table  con- 
stituted an  "interior,"  when  cor- 
rectness of  costume  was  considered 
an  unnecessary  extravagance  ;  so 
that,  in  order  merely  to  cover  the 
cost  of  production,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  play  should  enjoy  a  popula- 
ritv  extending  over  some  consider- 
able period. 


Again,  the  number  of  habitual 
playgoers  is  now  so  vast  (there  are 
twenty-five  theatres,  excluding,  of 
oourse,  music-halls  and  kindred 
places  of  entertainment,  in  the  me- 
tropolis alone)  and  the  faoilitiea 
for  travelling  are  so  great  (what 
enthusiast  hesitates  to  run  up  from 
Yorkshire  for  a  first  performance 
at  the  Lyceum  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  ?),  that  were  a  play  to  be 
continued  until  each  single  hahUu^ 
had  seen  it  once  there  would  be  no 
need  to  close  the  doors  of  the  theatre 
at  least  for  many  weeks.  But, 
these  reasons  aside,  there  seems  no 
further  justifiable  plea — ^unless  it 
be  the  increased  rate  of  actors' 
salaries — ^to  be  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  objectionable  long-run  system. 
It  is  destructive  of  the  artistic 
principle.  An  actor  becomes  a 
mere  machine  when  the  repetition 
of  his  part  ceases  to  affect  him 
sympathetically;  and  what  reel 
sympathy  could  an  actor  feel  with 
any  part  at  the  150th  performance  ? 
Given  a  certain  number  of  repeti* 
tions,  and  after  these  there  is 
needed  but  the  effort  of  the  parrot 
to  continue  them  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  All  vitality  is  killed.  The 
lines  speak  themselves ;  action,  atti- 
tude, gesture,  are  purely  mechanicaL 
Moreover,  while  the  histrionic  facul- 
ties lie  torpid  they  are  diminishing 
in  vigour  and  freshness ;  and  fre- 
quently settled  habits  of  movement 
and  utterance  are  acquired  which 
ding  to  the  actor  and  hold  him  to 
a  fixed  line  of  acting. 

If  the  mental  strain  experienced 
in  following  Mr.  Irviug's  perform- 
ance of  "  Hamlet "  as  a  spectator 
be  any  measure  of  the  exhaustion 
suffered  by  the  actor  himself,  then 
there  is  no  question  that  nightly 
repetition  of  such  a  part  must  be 
attended  by  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  most  serious  kind.  Mr. 
Irving's  repertory  is  now  so  large 
that  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter 
to  vary  the  performance  some  twice 
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or  thrice  a  week.  Such  comedy  as 
Boricourt  or  Jingle  would  be  com- 
plete rest  after  EEamlet,  and  even 
Bubosc  and  Matthias  would  afford 
comparative  repose.  Certainly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  on- 
looker, "  Hamlet "  ought  not  to  be 
played  more  than  three  times  a  week. 

These,  howerer,  are  of  course 
mere  suggestions,  offered  in  a  spirit 
of  sincerest  regard,  and  which  may 
or  inay  not  be  worthy  of  practical 
consideration. 

But  Mr.  Irring  has  already  in 
many  ways  shown  himself  desirous 
of  reform,  and  wisely  too  has  oom- 
menced  with  small  things.  He  has 
eonverted  a  building,  which  hereto- 
fore bore  the  opprobrious  epithet 
of  "  bam,"  into  the  most  cJegant 
and  comfortable  theatre  in  London, 
and  he  has  entirely  abolished  Hie 
obnoxions  fee  system,  showing  in 
both  that  one  of  his  first  considera- 
tions is  the  comfort  and  conyenience 
of  his  audience. 

And  now,  how  will  the  people 
receive  Mr.  Irving  and  his  venture? 
Oladly,  we  cannot  doubt.  There  was 
a  deeper  sentiment  than  mere  per- 
sonal goodwill  in  the  tumultuous 
welcome  extended  to  the  new  man- 
ager on  his  opening  night.  Glad  as 
were  all  earnest  playgoers  to  met 
an  actor  for  whom  is  felt  perhaps 
more  of  personal  affection  &an  for 
any  other  performer  on  the  stage, 
there  was  beneatii  such  gladness  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  an  established  national 
drama.  Surfeited  with  the ''  baked 
Bleats  "  of  Paris,  there  are  lovers  of 
the  English  theatre — and  they  are 
not  a  few — who  hail  with  deWht 
the  unspoken  promise  of  Mr.  Irving 
to  labour  for  the  restoration  of  the 
legitimate  stage.  Palates  nauseated 
with  the  unwholesome  fruit  of  the 
Palais  Boyal  are  eager  for  the 
porerand  sweeter  food  of  the  home 
«mntry.  It  is  not  likely,  it  is 
•carcely  possibly,  that  the  revival 
<^  Shakespeare    and    the    higher 


drama  will  strike  a  final  blow  at 
the  unhealthy  forms  of  stage 
entertainment  to  which  so  many 
theatres  are  at  present  lending 
themselves.  There  will  always — or 
at  least  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Utopian  period  of  universal  moral 
culture — be  two  broad  classes  of 
playgoers,  demanding  and  receiv- 
mg  two  distinct  kinds  of  dramatic 
pi^uction :  the  higher,  or  spiritual 
and  intellectual ;  and  the  lower,  or 
purely  material  These  two  forms 
of  the  drama  vrill  be  sustained  and 
nourished  side  by  side,  and  wholly 
and  distinctly  apart.  Probably  the 
second  will,  for  all  reasonable  time, 
be  the  larger  and  more  favoured 
institution.  But  the  existence  of 
a  higher  drama  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  seems  now  assured, 
and  its  influence  will  slowly  and 
steadily  permeate  the  whole  the- 
atrical institution.  Comedy  of  the 
higher  kind — generally  a  mode- 
rately hardy  plant — may  be  safely 
left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's, 
and  of  Mr.  Hare  at  the  Court, 
where  careful  nurture  and  the 
smiles  of  a  laughter-loving  public 
should  develop  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection ;  and  we  shall  con- 
template with  interest  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Bateman  and  her  daugh- 
ters to  lenew  at  Sadler's  Wells  the 
purifying  work  so  long  and  faith- 
luUy  carried  on  by  Samuel  Phelps, 
of  honoured  memory. 

The  more  fragile  growth  of  the 
tragic  and  poetic  drama  we  entrust 
with  all  hope  and  sympathy  to  the 
tender  keeping  of  Mr.  Irving  at 
the  Lyceum;  and  in  wishing  to 
him  the  full  measure  of  success  his 
efforts  deserve,  in  trusting  that  he 
has  entered  upon  an  undertaking 
which  shall  lead  to  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  a  national*  legitimate 
drama,  we  but  echo  the  desires  of 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  English  stage. 

TiGHB  Hopkins. 
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ALUMINIUM. 


We  are  very  far  distant  from  the 
time  when  the  discovery  of  a  new 
metal  produced  a  social  reyolution 
in  the  world.  The  days  when  brass 
succeeded  stone,  or  iron  replaced 
brass,  are  so  many  epochs  marking 
the  points  of  departure  of  our 
race  on  new  evolutions  and  fresh 
developments.  It  is  so  no  more, 
because  the  most  useful  metals,  so 
far  as  we  know  or  can  conjecture, 
are  already  known,  and  tne  dis- 
covery of  a  metal  adds  nothing  to 
the  general  prosperity,  and  does 
not  alter  the  aspect  of  things  as  in 
the  past. 

Aluminium  has  taken  rank  in 
the  list  of  known  metals,  it  has  its 
place  and  its  special  importance; 
it  has  contributed  to  increase  mate- 
rially the  general  convenience,  but 
it  has  not  produced  any  imiversal 
movement  like  its  predecessors, 
iron,  lead,  copper.  It  is  an  acqui- 
sition which  adds  to  a  previous 
patrimony,  a  conquest  which  in- 
creases a  territory  already  marked 
out.  There  are  fifty  known  metals, 
and  of  these  more  than  three- 
fourths  are  elementary  bodies, 
twenty  which  have  not  been  uti- 
lised, and  this  for  different  reasons, 
such  as  their  rarity  or  the  difficulty 
of  manipulating  them ;  so  that  we 
may  say  we  really  possess  only 
fifteen  metals — a  sufficiently  large 
number  if  we  consider  the  variety 
of  uses  to  which  each  is  adapted. 
In  saying  that  aluminium  is  a 
metal,  we  have  not  said  what  a 
metal  is,  so  superfluous  does  that 
at  first  sight  appear.  We  all, 
doubtless,     have     an     idea     of 


metals;  they  recal  to  us  some* 
thing  solid,  heavy,  hard,  bril- 
liant, and  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance.  All  metals, 
nevertheless,  do  not  possess  these 
qualities,  or  do  not  possess  them 
in  the  same  degree.  If  iron  is 
resisting,  lead  is  yielding,  and  mer* 
cury  in  one  sense  is  more  than 
yielding,  since  it  is  liquid.  Zinc 
has  far  from  the  brilliancy  of  silver 
or  of  gold.  None  have  the  hard- 
ness of  the  diamond  nor  even  of 
the  flint.  If  lead  and  mercury 
are  heavy,  aluminium  is  light. 
Besides  these  qualities  we  recog- 
nise in  metals  the  property  of  con- 
ducting heat,  as  the  experience  of 
daily  domestic  life  testifies,  and  of 
transmitting  electricity,  of  which 
the  telegraph  wires  and  the  light- 
ning conductor  are  witnesses,  at 
the  same  time  that  water  and 
cinders  are,  though  not  metallic, 
equally  good  conductors  of  electri- 
city. We  may  add  that,  speaking 
generally,  metals  can  be  beaten  out 
into  thm  laminae,  or  drawn  out 
into  threads,  and  that  in  these 
ways  they  ofEer  a  mechanical  re- 
sistance. We  allow  then  that  the 
common  notion  of  a  metal  is  cor- 
rect in  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
amples. We  can  say  that  alu- 
minium is  a  metal,  since  it  is 
relatively  hard,  solid,  resisting,  of 
a  bluish-white  colour,  and  so  pos- 
sessing a  certain  brilliancy,  that  it 
is  a  conductor  of  heat  ana  of  elec- 
tricity, that  it  is  malleable  and 
ductile;  and,  in  a  word,  that  in 
the  combinations  it  forms  with 
other  substances  it  gives  rise  to 
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oompositioiiB  analogous    to  other 
metallic  oombinations. 

Aluminmin  was  discoyered  in 
18^,  by  Professor  Wohler,  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen ;  but  the 
discovery  was  not  perfected  hj  him 
till  1846,  when,  by  the  aid  of 
chloride  of  alumina,  which  is  com- 
posed of  chlorine  and  alumina, 
on  which  he  acted  by  means  of 
potassium,  he  succeeded  in  dis« 
engaging  aluminium,  the  chlorine 
combining  with  the  potassium. 
Aluminium  so  obtainea  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  grev  powder, 
to  which  the  properties  of  a 
metal  hardly  belonged,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  a  metal 
was  hardly  applicable.  So  the 
discovery  remained.  AlnminiiiTn 
was  considered  one  of  the  curio- 
sities of  the  laboratory  up  to 
1854,  when  a  Frenchman,  M. 
Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  ob- 
tained this  metal  in  a  tolerably 
large  mass  by  improving  on  the 
IHX)cess  of  Professor  Wohler  in  the 
way  we  will  now  point  out.  A  small 
nimiber  of  metals,  gold  and  silver, 
for  instance,  are  found  in  a  free  or 
uncombined  state,  ''native,"  as 
they  are  termed  by  mineralogists. 
They  are  then  ready  for  use,  and 
do  not  require  those  preparations 
which  constitute  the  art  of  metal- 
lurgy. More  commonly,  however, 
all  metals  are  found  united  with 
other  substances  in  combinations 
more  or  less  complex,  which  are 
then  called  minerals,  and  from 
which  they  are  to  be  extracted.  If 
we  consider  every  substance  that 
contains  it  to  be  the  mineral  of  a 
metal,  the  mineral  of  aluminium  is 
the  most  extensively  distributed  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is 
foun4)  indeed,  in  granite  and  other 
rocky  and  earthy  substances ;  but 
day — ^that  substance  so  common, 
which  we  familiarly  term  the 
potter's  earth,  and  of  which  china, 
earthenware,  and  pipes  are  made, 
day  that  forms  so  considerable  a 


portion  of  the  earth's  crust — clay  it 
IS  which  chiefly  contains  alumina, 
so  called  from  the  Latin  alumen, 
alum,  and  alumina  itself  is  what 
we  may  term  the  rust  of  aluminium, 
formed  as  it  is  of  aluminium  and 
oxygen;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
oxide  of  aluminium,  as  chemists 
might  designate  it.  But  it  is  not 
alone  in  clay  earths  that  alumina 
exists.  We  find  it  separate,  and 
it  then  forms  a  large  number  of 
precious  stones,  the  names  of  which 
vanr  with  the  colour ;  as  the  ruby 
wim  its  limpid  ardent  red,  the 
sapphire  with  its  sombre  blue,  the 
oriental  topaz  of  a  warm  liunirious 
yellow;  and  when  impure  it  fur- 
nishes the  substance  known  as 
emery  powder,  with  which  hard 
bodies,  as  glass,  for  instance,  are 
cut  and  ground  and  polished. 
Evidently  no  one  of  those  sub- 
stances any  more  than  clay  will 
serve  to  produce  aluminium  readily 
nor  at  a  remunerative  price,  for 
besides  that  these  substances  are 
themselves  rare,  and  therefore  of 
considerable  value,  alumina  is  a 
very  stable  substance,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  oxygen  and 
aluminium  are  held  in  combination 
in  it  is  such  that  it  can  only  be 
reduced  by  setting  free  the  alu- 
minium and  engamig  the  oxygen 
with  which  it  is  allied.  The  alu- 
minium does  not  separate  itself 
from  the  oxygen  except  there  is 
another  substance  witii  which  it 
may  unite.  This  property,  which 
at  first  was  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  direct  production  of  alu- 
minium, has  now  been  utilised  for 
the  preparation  not  indeed  of  the 
metal  itself,  but  of  a  substance  from 
which  it  can  be  produced  at  an 
economical  rate — ^in  a  word,  the 
true  mineral  of  aluminium.  The 
affinity  of  aluminium  is  not 
really  as  great  for  other  substances 
as  for  oxygen.  If,  then,  we  can 
succeed  in  displacmg  the  oxygen 
by    presenting  another  substance 
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with  whicli  the  aluminiiim  may 
unite — chlorine  for  instance,  that 
gas  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
which  suffocates  us  when  we  inhale 
it — ^we  obtain  chloride  of  aluminium, 
which  is  easy  to  decompose,  and 
which  will  thus  in  the  end  furnish 
the  metal.  The  metallurgy  of 
aluminium,  as  it  is  now  practised, 
offers  thus  this  curious  specialty, 
that  before  fabricating  the 
metal  one  prepares  an  artificial 
mineral,  contra^  to  what  happens 
as  to  other  metals,  the  minerals 
of  which  are  generally  found  native. 
This  explains  how  the  discovery  of 
aluminium  could  only  be  made  in 
the  present  day ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
a  period  when  chemistry  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  put  within  our 
reach  means  of  investigation  equally 
varied  and  powerful,  so  that  we 
term  aluminium  the  metal  of  civi- 
lisation in  contrast  to  iron  and 
copper,  which  are  the  metals  of  the 
primitive  ages.  The  production  of 
aluminiimi  is  divided,  then,  into 
two  principal  operations — ^first,  the 
fabrication  of  the  mineral;  and, 
second,  the  extracting  of  the  metal. 
The  fabrication  of  the  metal  neces- 
sitates, in  the  first  place,  that  of 
alumina ;  but  we  have  already  seen 
that  this  substance  is  scarcely  ever 
met  with  in  nature  except  in  com- 
bination with  other  bodies.  The 
greater  part  of  these  combinations 
resemble  that  combination  with 
clay  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
alumina  can  be  extracted  from  them 
only  with  great  difficulty,  and  even 
then  rarely  obtained  pure.  Thus, 
up  to  1860,  alumina  was  obtained 
by  means  of  an  alum — ammoniacal 
alum.  Everyone  knows  ammonia, 
with  its  pungent  emanations,  bring- 
ing tears  into  the  eyes.  The  liquid 
so  called  is  simply  the  water  in 
which  the  ammoniacal  gas  is  con- 
tained, and  it  is  this  gas  which 
produces  those  irritating  effects. 
It  is  of  extreme  subtlety,  and  seems 
to  communicate  this  quality  to  the 


bodies  into  which  it  enters  as  an 
element.  One  such  body  is  found 
in  the  ammoniacal  alum,  in  such 
sort  that  in  heating  it  the  ammo- 
niacal composition  —  sulphate  of 
ammonia — ^is  disengaged,  and  is 
given  off  and  disappears.  There 
then  remains  the  aluminous  com- 
bination, sulphate  of  alumina, 
which  decomposes  and  furnishes 
alumina.  The  alumina  so  obtained 
often  includes  foreign  substances ; 
it  is  massive,  and  is  with  difficulty 
reduced  to  powder — hence  arise 
some  serious  inconveniences  for  the 
purpose  proposed.  Other  sub- 
stances besides  the  ammoniacal 
alum,  sulphate  of  alumina,  or  cryo- 
lite, have  also  been  tried;  they 
offer,  however,  difficulties  of  another 
kind,  and  more  or  less  numerous. 
So  matters  remained  when  some 
years  since,  in  1858,  a  happy  chance 
opened  the  way  to  a  sunple  and 
economical  process. 

Not  far  from  Saint  Bemy,  in 
Provence,  there  is  an  obscure  little 
village  called  Les  Baux,  well  nigh 
lost  in  a  gloomy  Alpine  gorge.  Tne 
houses  are  standing,  the  inhabitants 
are  nearly  gone ;  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  suddenly  depopulated 
by  pestilence  or  ravaged  by  an  in- 
vader. A  fragment  of  a  rock  from 
a  hill  near  tlus  half -forgotten  vil- 
lage  was  in  1821  taken  to  M. 
Berthier,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished chemists  of  the  day.  The 
object  was  to  extract  the  iron  that 
it  contained.  Analysis  showed 
that  this  rock  contamed  iron  in- 
deed, but  in  too  small  a  quantity 
to  be  advantageous.  Poor  in  iron, 
it  was  rich  in  alumina ;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  smelting  for  a  little  iron 
at  great  cost,  alumina  was  extracted 
at  small  expense  and  in  abimdant 
quantity.  The  mineral,  barren  of 
iron,  was  fertile  in  alumina.  This 
substance,  named  Bauxite,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sub- 
stance so  well  known  as  soda,  and 
the  ciystals  of  soda.     With  soda. 
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aluxnhia  f  omiB  a  combination  upon 
which  carbonic  ffas,  or  carbonic 
add,  was  bronght  to  act — ^that 
same  carbonic  acid  which  is  the 
principle  of  effervescing  waters 
and  sparkling  wines.  We  have  so 
far  only  alnmina,  but  it  is  of  ex- 
cellent qaality  and  cheaply  ob- 
tained. We  must  now  prepare  the 
mineral — ^that  is,  the  chloride  of 
aluminium — and  this  results  from 
the  simultaneous  action  upon  this 
alumina  of  carbon,  of  chlorine, 
and  of  salt.  To  effect  this,  the 
operation  is  conducted  in  the 
following  manner:  The  alumina, 
the  charcoal,  and  the  salt  are  first 
bruised  and  then  well  mixed  to- 
gether ;  upon  this  mixture  so  much 
water  is  poured  as  will  make  it 
into  a  paste,  and  of  this  paste  are 
formed  small  balls,  which  are  then 
dried ;  when  dry  they  are  broken 
up  into  fragments  sufficiently  large. 
In  a  cylinder  placed  vertically  this 
inixture  is  heated ;  then  chlorine 
is  introduced  by  a  tube  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  heat  on  the 
one  hand  the  aluminium  separates 
itself  from  the  oxygen  to  unite 
with  the  chlorine,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  oxygen  thus  sist  at  liberty 
nnites  with  the  carbon  and  forms 
an  oxide  of  carbon,  which  is  driven 
off  in  such  manner  that  there 
remains  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
&  composition  of  alumimum,  of 
chlorine,  and  of  salt. 

KecoUecting  that  salt  is  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  one  sees  that 
this  composition  is  formed  of  two 
chlorides,  that  of  aluminium  and 
that  of  sodium  ;  it  is  what 
chemists  call  a  double  chloride,  of 
aluminiiun  and  of  sodium.  The 
mention  of  this  chloride  of  sodium 
that  thus  serves  to  reduce  this 
composition  leads  us  to  say  a 
paasing  word  on  the  metal  itself— 
"o^nni.  Whilst  it  enters  into  the 
oomjpos^on  of  a  great  number  of 
oodles,  it  owes  its  name  to  soda, 


from  which  it  was  first  extracted. 
This  singular  metal  is  soft  as  wax 
at  an  ordinary  temperature ;  it  is 
readily  cut  with  scissors,  and, 
when  newly  cut,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  pewter.  Lighter  than 
water,  it  swims  and  bums  upon  its 
surface,  decomposing  it  into  the 
elements  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
This  decomposition  is  due  to  its 
affinity,  a  sort  of  lively  sympathy, 
of  sodium  for  oxygen;  one  may 
even  say  that  it  forces  the  water 
to  decompose  itself  in  order  to 
seize  upon  its  oxygen.  It  is  in  the 
same  way  because  sodium  has  an 
affinity  for  chlorine  greater  than 
that  of  aluminium  for  the  same 
gas,  that  it  takes  its  place  and  sets 
it  free.  Here,  then,  is  the  mineral 
that  we  seek  to  obtain.  From  this 
complicated  combination  with  the 
aluminium  we  must  now  extract  it, 
and  this  process  is  much  more 
siinple  than  the  former  one ;  it  is 
sufficient,  indeed,  to  dissolve  the 
double  chloride  with  the  sodium. 
If  content  with  this  process  we 
obtain  aluminium,  it  is  true,  but  in 
the  shape  only  of  a  black  powder — 
another  example  of  the  frequent 
difference  between  theory  and 
practice.  The  theory  is  simple, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  result 
should  be  easily  obtained ;  but  one 
soon  perceives  that  there  is  an 
element  wanting  on  which  we  had 
not  reckoned,  o&n  termed  sleight 
of  hand,  and  which  we  may  call 
address,  abilitv,  or  experience. 
The  crucible  of  the  chemist  is  a 
sort  of  battle-field  where  are  pro- 
duced decompositions  and  new 
combinations,  certain  bodies  disen- 
gaging themselves  and  passing  off 
into  air,  others  being  isolated,  and 
remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible.  But  it  happens  to  the 
chemist,  as  to  the  general,  that  the 
issue  of  the  combat  does  not  always 
answer  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
for  the  engagement. 
This   black  dust  of  aluminium 
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can  only  unite  into  a  mass  if  the 
separate  grains  are  soldered  among 
themselyes,  and  this  can  only  be 
effected  so  iax  as  the  surface  of  the 
grains  is  roughened.  For  this  pur- 
pose spathfluor  or  cryolite — a  mine- 
ral found  in  Greenland — ^is  em- 
ployed. The  mineral  and  cryolite, 
reduced  to  powder,  are  intimately 
mixed  together.  Sodium,  in  small 
fragments,  is  added,  and  the  whole 
is  placed  in  an  oven.  The  tempera- 
ture is  soon  raised,  action  com- 
mences with  a  great  noise,  which 
continues  during  some  time ;  then 
the  noise  ceases,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  oven  is  found  aluminium, 
cracked  and  in  fragments,  and  to  the 
surface  of  which  have  risen  all  im- 
purities or  scorise.  These  are  cleaned 
off — skimmed  off,  so  to  say ;  the 
substance  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
melted  anew,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  till  it  is  wholfy  purified 
and  dean.  Aluminium  was  thus 
made  for  some  years  near  New- 
castle by  Mr.  Bell ;  but,  the  de- 
mand for  it  being  insufficient,  the 
works  were  stopped,  and  the  metal 
is  now  chiefly  manufactured  in 
France. 

Now  we  know  how  aluminium  is 
obtained,  we  may  examine  its 
various  properties ;  and,  to  show 
its  importance,  we  will  follow  the 
mention  of  each  of  them  to  the  uses 
which  are  in  some  sort  their  conse- 
quences. Aluminium  is  of  a  bluish 
white  colour,  which  can  be  whitened 
by  acids  and  by  a  solution  of  potash, 
and  is  of  a  lustre  a  little  subdued, 
suiting  well  with  works  of  art.  Be- 
sides which,  it  is  easily  applied  to 
the  moulding  of  objects  of  all 
dimensions  by  the  marvellous 
facility  with  which  it  penetrates  the 
most  delicate  workings  of  the 
mould,  the  minutest  portions  of 
which  it  reproduces  with  the  utmost 
fidelity.  It  is  malleable  and  duc- 
tile, almost  as  tenacious  as  iron,  and 
receives  a  high  polish.  Fused  it  is 
soft    like    snver,    hammered    and 


rolled  it  becomes  hard  as  iron. 
Aluminium  is  the  lightest  of 
metals  in  use;  it  weighs  no  more 
than  glass — ^that  is  to  say,  one- 
fourth  as  heavy  as  silver  and  about 
two-fifths  more  than  water.  Napo- 
leon m.  had  the  eagles  of  the^ 
French  army  standards  made  of 
aluminium  instead  of  silver,  with  a 
reduction  of  three-quarters  of" 
weight  for  the  same  size.  This 
great  lightness  has  determined  its 
use  in  the  construction  of  certain, 
very  delicate  balances  designed  to 
register  fractional  weights.  One 
knows  in  effect  that  a  balance  is  so 
much  the  more  sensitive,  all  other- 
things  being  equal,  as  the  beam  is 
the  Hghter ;  but  a  beam  of  brass  or 
of  steel  cannot  be  indefinitely  re- 
duced without  injury  to  its  strength 
and  fimmess.  On  the  contrary,  with 
aluminium  we  can  have  a  hesan,  at 
once  light  and  inflexible.  Again, 
as  to  the  marked  weights,  these  are 
generally  of  platina  or  silver ;  and, 
as  these  metals  are  heavy,  the 
weights  representing  the  tenth  or 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain 
must  be  so  minute  that  it  is  incon- 
venient to  use  them.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  for  this, 
reason  aluminium  is  better  for  the 
purpose  than  any  other  metaL 
AlnmiTihim  also  Can  be  beaten  into 
the  finest  foil,  or  drawn  into  threads 
of  various  thickness,  and  the  finest 
of  great  tenacity.  Hence  arise  a 
great  number  of  applications  for- 
use.  But  that  which  gives  it  per- 
haps the  greatest  superiority  over 
all  other  metals  for  economic  pur- 
poses is  that  it  is  almost  inalter- 
able, so  that  it  is  never  affected  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  even 
at  the  highest  temperature.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  tar- 
nishes silver,  has  no  effect  on  alu- 
minium. We  see  by  this  that,  if 
aluminium  is  difficiilt  to  decom- 
pose, if  one  can  scarcely  imite  alu- 
minium and  oxygen,  when  once 
united  it  is  not  less  difficult   to^ 
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separate  them,  and  therefore  that 
aJominium  is  as  difficult  to  produce 
as  to  decompose.     Oxygen  is  not 
the  only  substance  that  does  not 
act  uj>on  aluminium ;  sulphur  and 
its  various  compounds  produce  on  it 
no  alteration.    We  know  by  daily 
household  experience  that  a  silver 
spoon  or  fork,  used  in  eating  eggs 
Of  fish,  soon  becomes  discoloured, 
and  even  black.     This  is  the  effect 
of  the    sulphur  which    exists   in 
eBiCk,  and   which  forms  with  the 
sOver   a  composition  of    a  black 
colour.      The   spoon    or    fork    is 
cleaned,    and    the     daork-coloured 
film  is  removed,  and  with  it  at 
the  same  time  doubtless  a  portion 
of  the    silver ;    in  this  way  the 
utensil  is  rapidly  worn  out,  unless 
great  care   is  taken.      In  similar 
drciunstanees  aluminium,  on  the 
contrary,    remains    unsoiled    and 
keeps  its  lustre.    We  see,  too,  how 
preferable   for  many  purposes  is 
aluminium,  not  only  to  silver,  but 
still  more  to  iron  and  to  copper,  on 
aooount  of  the  rapid  transformation 
of  the  one   into  rust,  and  of  the 
other  into  verdigris,  by  combina- 
tion with  the  atmospheric  elements. 
This  points  to  its  use  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  apparatus  designed 
for  surgical  or  scientific  purposes, 
which  are  exposed  to  contact  with 
the  air    or    liable    to     frequent 
handling.     Its  lightness  is  also  a 
further  good  quality  for  such  pur- 
poses.    Aluminium,  a^;ain,  is  very 
sonorous,  and  might  be  well  used 
in  bell-metal.      When  we    think 
over  all  these  useful  properties  of 
aluminium,    and    the    numerous 
^plications  of  which  it  is  capable 
for  purposes  of  art,  of  science,  or 
of  industry,  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  we  could  desire  nothing  more ; 
but  a  new    metal  is  always  the 
parent  of  a  whole  race  of  what 
may  be  termed  composite  metals 
—that  is  to  say,  of  the  various 
alloys  formed  between  it  and  other 
iB6ta]s.    An  alloy  is  not,  as  we  may 


easily  imagine,  a  simple  mixture, 
but  a  true  combination.  The 
metals  are  not  only  mixed  more  or 
less  intimately  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  Readily  separ/ted- 
they  are  combined ;  that  is  to  say, 
strictly  united  in  every  part,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  one  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  other,  nor 
known  in  their  respective  proper- 
ties ;  but  there  is  a  real  formation 
of  a  new  body. 

Aluminium  enters  into  alloy, 
then,  with  nearly  all  the  common 
metals ;  but  it  is  when  united  with 
copper  that  it  produces  an  alloy  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  which 
forms  what  is  called  the  bronze 
aluminium,  as  discovered  by  Dr. 
Percy,  of  London.  Not  that  this 
term  is  exactly  correct,  bronze 
being  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,, 
as  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  or  of 
copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  as  in  the 
bronze  of  coinage,  while  neither  tin 
nor  zinc  enters  into  the  aluminium 
bronze ;  nevertheless  the  name  has 
obtained,  and  may  be  therefore 
conveniently  retained.  There  are 
three  principal  bronzes,  those  con- 
taining a  fifth,  a  seventh,  or  a 
tenth  of  aluminium.  One  might  at 
first  suppose  thq.t  the  number  of 
alloys  was  unlimited  ;  but  because 
an  alloy  is  a  combination,  the 
elements  that  form  it  can  only 
combine  a  small  number  of  times 
and  in  definite  proportions.  When 
certain  substances  imite  together 
and  form  a  new  substance,  it  is  not 
by  chance,  nor  arbitrarily ;  every- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  is  by  num- 
ber and  by  measure.  The  nature 
of  the  various  substances,  their 
number,  the  weight  of  each — all  is 
prescribed,  even  to  the  number  of 
the  combinations  they  form.  One 
thing  is  very  striking — the  small 
quantity  of  aluminium  which  enters 
into  these  alloys;  but  we  must 
remember  that  by  reason  of  its 
extreme  lightness  aluminium  with 
equal  weight  has  a  bulk  four  times 
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greater  than  silver,  for  instance; 
so  that  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium 
produces,  as  to  the  space  it  occu- 
pies, the  same  effect  as  40  per 
cent,  of  silver. 

Every  alloy  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  new  metal,  having  its  own 
apecial  properties  and  its  own  dis- 
tmct  character.  Let  us  examine 
these  qualities,  and  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  see,  as  we  have  done 
with  aluminium,  the  various  uses 
iihey  will  serve.  The  bronze  of 
aluminium,  whatever  its  name,  has 
a  colour  differing  but  little  from 
gold,  and  the  brightness  of  it  in- 
creases by  wear  and  friction.  It 
possesses  also  all  the  artistic  quali- 
ties of  gold,  lending  itself  readily 
to  the  chisel,  the  graver,  or  the 
line -waving  and  engine  -  turning 
process ;  hence  its  general  applica- 
tion to  goldsmith's  work,  jewel- 
lery, watch  chains,  and  pencil 
<».ses,  and  to  clock  making. 

The  homogeneousness,  in  all 
jespects,  of  this  alloy  fits  it  for 
being  employed  not  only  in  articles 
of  delicate  workmanship,  but  still 
more  for  those  frequently  in  use 
and  much  in  the  hands,  as  are  all 
table  requisites;  the  repeated 
cleaning  which  wears  away  the 
-envelope  of  gilt  or  plated  articles, 
^nd  discloses  the  metal  within  it, 
has  here  no  effect  but  to  give  new 
lustre  to  the  utensil  by  unfolding 
new  layers  like  the  first. 

This  alloy  is  nearly  as  unalter- 
able as  aluminium  itself — an  im- 
portant property  which  increases 
its  value.  Let  us  add  that  it  is  at 
once  firm  and  elastic;  more  rigid 
than  iron,  and  yet  capable  of  being 
melted  like  ordinary  bronze,  forged 
like  iron  or  steel,  worked  in  every 
form  like  other  metals  or  their 
more  malleable  alloys ;  and  we  at 
once  perceive  the  varied  and  nume- 
rous properties  which  justify  its 
almost  universal  employment. 

Here  we  close  what  we  have  to 
^ay  as  to  aluminium.     It  may  not 


be  amiss  to  add  a  few  considera- 
tions of  another  order  which  arise 
out  of  the  subject  as  to  the  in- 
fluence upon  taste  and  education 
by  the  use  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  fabrication  of  utensils  and 
apparatus  and  objects  of  art. 

The  precious  metals,  as  they  are 
termed,  are  valuable,  not  only  by 
their  rarity,  but  yet  more  by  their 
qualities.  Gold  and  silver,  for 
instance,  acquire  in  the  highest 
degree  that  metallic  brilliancy 
wluch  adds  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  the  one  and  to  the 
glowing  radiance  of  the  other. 
Besides  these  qualities,  which  we 
may  call  agreeable,  these  metals 
have  others  of  various  degrees  of 
utility,  especially  that  of  unalter- 
ableness  nearly  perfect,  which  of 
itself  renders  them  truly  "pre- 
cious." This  quality  occasions 
their  employment  for  purposes  of 
jewellery  and  coinage,  and  of  gild- 
ing ajid  silvering  other  metals  that 
are  liable  to  alteration,  as  a  cover- 
ing to  them. 

Aluminium  and  the  bronze  of 
aluminium,  as  we  see  by  examina- 
tion of  their  qualities,  can  take 
their  place  among  the  precious 
metals,  and  in  some  respects  are 
even  superior  to  them,  since  they 
are  less  subject  to  alterations, 
lighter,  and  already  much  cheaper 
in  price.  We  may  say,  then,  that 
they  concur  with  the  other  pre- 
cious metals,  in  the  first  place,  in 
Sermitting  the  employment  in 
omestic  use  of  more  wholesome 
utensils,  since  the  substance  of 
which  they  may  be  made  does  not 
give  rise  to  any  poisonous  com- 
pounds. Besides  which  the  bril- 
liancy and  colour  of  such  utensils, 
their  more  correct  design,  their 
happier  and  more  elegant  forms, 
afford  not  only  a  passing  pleasure 
to  the  eye,  but  also  a  more 
refined  enjoyment  to  the  taste. 
In  the  second  place,  by  their 
employment  in    the   manufacture 
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of  jewelleiy  and  works  of  art, 
thej  give  to  these  articles  more 
lightness  and  grace,  a  colour 
and  sober  brightness  which  the 
better  show  off  Sieir  artistic  merits. 
If,  then,  the  price  of  other  metals 
18  snffidentlj  low  that  articles  so 
manufactured  become  accessible  to 
a  greater  number,  have  we  not 
att^ed  to  real  progress  ?  Is  not 
taste  purified  bj  ihe  sight  and 
handling  of  works  of  perfect  execu- 
tion and  harmonious  in  tone  ?  It 
cannot  be  indifferent,  as  a  matter 
of  general  culture,  to  replace  bj 
paintings  of  merit  ordinaiy  daubs, 
or  to  multiply  the  engravings  of 
an  able  artist  instead  of  vulgar 
designs.  Nor  is  it  without  its 
bearing  on  the  amelioration  of  our 
moral  nature  to  listen  to  the  com- 
position  of  a  great  master  rather 
than  to  commonplace  music.  And 
if  the  soul  is  toudied  through  anj 
one  of  our  senses,  by  the  eye  or 
bj  the  ear,  we  bring  to  bear  upon 
it  that  which  mav  in  the  end  act 
for  its  utmost  weuare.  It  is  thus 
that  education  goes  on  in  various 
ways,  and  those  things  which 
increase  and  add  to  the  material 
vellbeing  of  a  people  elevate  at  the 
same  time  their  moral  condition. 


It  only  remains  to  suggest  that 
aluminium,  with  its  compoimds,  has 
not  as  yet  been  so  much  applied 
as,  considering  its  many  valuable 
properties,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

We  may  add  to  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  progress  of  Electrical 
science  materially  affects  the  pro- 
duction of  Aluminium.  If,  for 
instance,  electric  currents  could  be 
so  diffused  through  a  mass  of 
common  salt  as  to  separate  at  once 
the  chlorine  from  the  sodium ;  while 
the  chlorine  treated  with  lime 
would  form  a  bleaching  powder, 
the  sodium  might  be  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  aluminium,  and 
cheap  aluminium  would  make 
almost  a  revolution  in  industrial 
metallurgy. 

Should  aluminium  be  at  any 
time  obtained  as  a  product,  in 
sufBicient  bulk  and  at  a  cheap  rate 
of  production,  there  are  manr  pur- 
poses,-  not  hitherto  possible,  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  e,g.,  as  a 
substitute  for  copper  in  the  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  with  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  not  being  subjected 
to  oxydisation,  and  the  other  bad 
qualities  of  copper. 
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HUMILITY. 


Humility  is  a  virtue  very  much 
out  of  fashion.  Pride,  that  we 
used  to  be  taught  to  call  iigly 
pride,  is  now  seldom  mentioned 
without  having  a  compliment 
tacked  to  it.  We  hear  much  of 
"proper  pride,"  a  "just  pride," 
"honest  pride."  No  one  is  in- 
sulted if  accused  of  pri^e.  Tell 
your  friend  that  he  is  irritable, 
jealous,  extravagant,  or  stingy; 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  in- 
dignantly endeavour  to  defend 
himself.  But  tell  him  that  he  is 
proud,  and  with  a  serene  smile  of 
self-satisfaction  he  will  reply,  "Ah, 
well,  thut  I  may  be — that  I  do  not 
deny."  Soon  I  expect  to  find  that 
pride  has  been  transferred  to  the 
category  of  the  virtues. 

I  believe  the  absence  of  humility 
to  be  a  very  marked  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in — this  age  of 
enlightenment,  this  age  of  pro- 
gress, as  it  delights  to  call  itself. 
We  find  material  for  seK-glorifica- 
tion  in  all  the  evils  we  discover  in 
the  past,  and  echo  the  declaration 
of  tJie  Pharisees,  that,  "  if  we  had 
been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers 
with  them  in"  their  unrighteous 
deeds,  forgetting  that  we  may  be, 
like  them,  engaged  in  filling  up  the 
measure  of  iniquity.  And  truly, 
if  v^e  look  aroimd  us,  after  1800 
years  of  Christianity  and  400 
years  of  the  printing  press,  we 
shall  find,  in  spite  of  a  marvellous 
surface  improvement,  more  to  cause 
feelings  of  abasement  than  of 
pride.  War,  not  only  of  armies 
but  of  classes ;  famine,  not  only  of 


wholesome  food,  but  of  sunlight 
and  pure  air ;  oppression,  if  not  by 
physical  cruelty,  by  more  subtle 
powers  ;  duplicity,  evil,  and  misery 
in  every  shape — ^when  we  see  these 
rampant  in  the  world  as  they  are 
now,  it  may  teach  us  to  ask  with 
shame,  "  What  progress  have  we 
made?  Where  are  the  much- 
vaunted  victories  of  Christianity, 
of  civilisation,  of  science  ?"  Some- 
thing, doubtless,  has  been  gained, 
but  how  sadly  little !  and  we  have 
surely  more  reason  to  mourn  over 
the  slowness  of  human  progress 
than  to  exalt  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  We  forget  often  that 
a  dwarf  standing  on  a  giant's 
shoulders  sees  farther  than  the 
giant,  but  may  be  a  verypoor  little 
pigmy  all  the  time.  Tnere  was 
much  that  was  false,  and  therefore 
bad  and  unwholesome,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  laudation  of  the  "  good 
old  times,"  as  Macaulay  has  well 
exposed,  but  we  have  gone  into  the 
other  extreme  now.  Our  imme- 
diate predecessors  we  are  especially 
hard  upon.  What  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  the  eighteenth 
century  unsparingly  abused — its 
formal  religion,  its  narrow  pre- 
judices, its  artificial  literature,  its 
clumsy  attempts  at  art?  When 
one  seriously  thinks  who  and  what 
these  men  were,  of  all  the  noble 
work  that  they  accomplished,  and 
their  many  tiUes  to  the  gratitude 
of  an  unthankful  posterity,  it  must 
give  rise  to  indignation  to  see  that 
now  every  penny-a-liner  may  cast 
a  stone  at  them. 
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But  hmnilitj  is  gone  out  of  the 
world.  Of  old  time  wise  men  sang 
its  praises,  and  exemplified  it  in 
their  lives.  "  By  humility  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,"  says  Solomon, 
^'are  riches  and  honour  and  life." 
"  When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh 
shame;  but  with  the  lowly  is 
wisdom."  **Why  is  earth  and 
ashes  proud?"  asks  the  son  of 
^rach;  "pride  is  hateful  before 
Gtod  and  man,  and  by  both  doth 
one  commit  iniquity."  We  were 
told  tales  in  our  childhood  of  the 
imassuming  modesty  of  Socrates, 
and  bidden  to  remember  how  the 
great  Newton  felt  but  as  a  little 
child  picking  up  shells  on  the  shore 
of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.  The 
little  pessimists  of  the  future  will 
have  a  very  different  model  if  they 
study  the  life  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trines of  Schopenhauer.  But  it 
lias  been  reserved  for  a  woman  in 
our  day  to  touch  the  neplus  ultra 
of  conceit,  and  Miss  Martineau's 
Autobiography  may  do  more  good 
tiian  many  volumes  of  sermons,  for 
there  is  no  more  powerful  argu- 
ment against  a  sin  than  to  make 
it  appear  ridiculous  or  contemptible. 
It  is  the  old  principle  on  which  the 
Spartans  intoxicated  Helots. 

"Gk)d,"  says  Joseph  Smith  th^ 
Mormon,  "  never  did  have  power 
to  create  the  spirit  of  man  at  all. 
The  very  idea  lessens  man  in  my 
estimation.     I  know  better ! '*    And 
this  is  the  tone  of  teachers  greater 
than  Joseph  Smith.      The  Positi- 
vists  worship  Humanity.  Man  can 
find  no    worthier  object  for    his 
homage    than    the    aggregate  of 
beings  like  himself :  another  Nar- 
cissus, his  own  reflection  has  fas- 
cinated him.     And  so  this  elevation 
of  the  race  ends  in  its  deep  degra- 
dation.   We  are  no  longer  on  our 
knees  before  a  perfect  Gk)d,  but  find 
in  His  stead  as  the  highest  object 
of  reverence,  that  strange  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  that  goes  to  make 
np  the  sum  of  humanity. 


The  sudden  and  rapid  progress 
that  natural  science  has  recently 
made  is  some  excuse  perhaps  for 
the  absence  of  humility  among  its 
professors.  Science  has  still  much 
of  the  presumption  of  a  forward 
child.  We  hear  people  talk  now  as 
if  Nature  had  no  longer  any 
mysteries  for  them.  They  have  got 
behind  the  scenes,  and  can  tell  how 
all  the  tricks  are  done.  Not  con- 
tent with  her  own  domain,  natural 
science  has  started  on  a  truly 
Bussian  career  of  annexation. 
What  need  of  religion?  The 
laws  of  Nature,  fixed  and 
immutable,  govern  the  uni- 
verse. It  is,  m  fact,  a  machine ; 
how  set  in  motion  we  may  not  yet 
be  able  exactly  to  explain — nay, 
there  are  even  some  points  in  its 
present  working  that  are  still 
slightly  obscure ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  notion  of  any 
supernatural  element  influencing 
its  origin  or  operation  is  a  delusion, 
excusable  only  during  the  child- 
hood of  the  human  race.  That  the 
spirit  of  man  can  exist  indepen- 
dent of  the  particles  of  pnos- 
phorus  that  go  to  form  his  brain  is 
the  idlest  of  dreams.  What  need  of 
morality?  The  laws  of  Nature 
properly  understood,  and  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, are  a  sufficient  rule  of  life. 
Poetry  and  art  perhaps  such  pro- 
fessors would  leave  us;  but  what 
are  they  worth  when  all  the  noblest 
ideas  ^at  they  embody  are  no 
longer  believed  m — duty,  self-sacri- 
fice, immortality,  erased  from  our 
vocabidary  ?  Thus  strangely  do 
men,  honest  in  the  search  after 
truth  in  their  own  department, 
neglect  and  despise  all  the  coimter- 
balancing  truths  that  have  re- 
warded seekers  in  other  fields.  In 
old  times  the  learned  were  more 
general  in  their  culture ;  the  princi- 
ple of  division  of  labour  m  the 
intellectual  world  had  not  been 
carried  so  far;   and  if  much  wac 
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lost  by  a  waat  of  concentration,  at 
least  the  arrogance  that  distin- 
goishes  wme  apecialiflts  of  to^y 
was  ayoided. 

Leavuig  the  philosophers  and 
men  of  science,  has  that  beauti- 
ful grace  of  humilitj  in  these  our 
times  gone  to  reside  with  our 
artists  and  poets  ?  Are  the  latter 
indeed  "dowered  with  the  scorn 
of  scorn  "  P  It  is  to  be  feared  not, 
if  we  maj  judge  by  the  onslaught 
of  poets  upon  their  critics. 

Vex  not  thoa  the  poet's  mind, 
For  thoa  canst  not  fathom  it» 

sings  Mr.  Tennyson.  No  doubt; 
but  from  that  unfathomable  well 
of  wisdom  the  world  at  large  might 
expect  to  draw  some  drops  of  heal- 
ing and  refreshment.  Poets  of 
certain  modem  schools  think  too 
meanly  of  the  world  to  trouble 
themselves  as  to  that ;  they  write 
for  the  small  band  of  admirers 
alone  worthy  and  capable  of  im- 
derstanding  then.  Anyone  who 
read  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  criticism 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  last  summer  at 
the  Grosvenor  Q-allery  will  feel 
doubtful  as  to  whether  humility  is 
a  virtue  in  vogue  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  new  school  of  high 
art.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
"  nocturnes  in  blue  "  and  "  sym- 
phonies in  brown,"  if  these  are  the 
best  means  of  expressing  nature 
and  appealing  to  the  soul  of  man 
through  form  and  colour ;  but  do 
not  try  to  persuade  us  that  there 
has  been  no  good  work  done  with 
paint  -  brush  and  palette  since 
Baphael  abandoned  his  early 
manner. 

And  so  also  with  music  Let 
Herr  Wagner  initiate  us  into  the 
mysterious  harmonies  and  still 
stranger  discords  of  the  Music  of 
the  Future;  but  why  cannot  he 
do  so  without  pouring  undeserved 
contempt  upon  all  the  great  com- 
posers of  the  past  ? 


Turning   now  from  the   distin- 
guished few  to  the  undistinguished 
many,  we  begin   once  more   our 
search  for  humility,  and  again  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  it  is 
a  lost  virtue.    There  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  now  no 
man  is  content  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion in  life  that  his  father  neld 
before  him ;  for   ambition    is    so 
closely    allied    to    mudi    that    is 
good;   that  it  is  perhaps  unwise 
to  blame  severely  even  the  lowest 
and  most  earthly  versions  of  Ex- 
celsior.    Still    it   cannot    but    be 
deemed  strange  that,  though  we 
are  taught  that  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  wealth  or  station,  yet 
to  "get  on"  is   held  up  as  the 
object  most  worthy  of  every  young 
man's  ambition.    And  to  "  get  on" 
does  not  mean  to  become  better 
and  wiser,  to  do  bravely  one's  share 
of  the  world's  work,  and  add,  if  it 
may  be,  one's  infmitesimal  quota 
to   its  stores  of  knowledge    and 
thought;  it  means  only  iSiat  the 
servant  should  become  a  trades- 
man, the  artisan  a  clerk,  Mr.  Blank 
be  transformed  into  Blank,  Esq., 
and  so  on  through  all  the  grades 
of  society.    Knowledge  is  desired 
not  for  its  own  sake>  but  as  a 
means  of  advancement ;  and  every 
man  has,  in  one  sense  at  least,  a 
soul  above  his  work.    How  much 
of  the  had  work  in  the  world  re- 
sults from  this  want  of  humility 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate. 
There  is  no  purpose,  it  may  be 
imderstood,    to     say    one     word 
against  that  noble  maxim,    "Xa 
carriers  ouverte  omx  talents ;"  by  all 
means  let  every  man  have,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  work  to   do   that 
is  best  suited  to  his  abilities  and 
his  tastes,  but  it  is  not  invariably 
the  case  that  that  work  must  be 
sought  for  in  some  station  in  life 
above  that  to  which  it  has  pleased 
Qtodi  to  call  him. 

To     pass     to     less    important 
matters :    how    much    pleasantcr 
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would  social  life  become  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  the  ostentation 
and  love  of  grandeur  that  now  so 
often  make  it  a  weariness.  Like 
Wordsworth,  we  must  all  some- 
times feel 

Opprest 
To  think  that  now  our  life  isonlj  drest 
For  show ;  mean  handjwork  of  oraf tsnuui, 

cook 
Or  groom  ! 

We  most  run  glittering  like  a  brook 

In  the  open  sanshine,  or  we  are  unblest ; 

The  wealthiest  man  among  ns  is  the  best. 

If  this  was  true  when  it  was 
written  in  1802,  it  is  a  truth  of 
even  wider  application  now.  We 
must  aU  glitter,  for  no  one  will 
submit  to  being  outdone  by  his 
neighbour.  Take  the  one  matter 
of  social  gatherings.  How  few 
people  now  are  content  to  see  their 
friends  in  a  rational  quiet  way, 
without  display  and  consequent 
expense.  We  must  have  grand 
entertainments  or  none  at  all,  and 
the  result  is  that  genuine  old- 
&8hioned  hospitality  will  soon  be 
another  extinct  virtue. 

While  women  of  one  type  are  in 
a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
social  tone  of  which  this  complaint 
is  made,  women  of  another  type 
have  given  a  convincing  |>roof  that 
humility  is  not  one  of  t£eir  virtues, 
by  joining  the  Woman's  Rights 
movement.  Thev  find  their 
present  sphere  of  action  too  limited 
for  them,  and,  ignoring  physical  and 
mental  differences,  would  make 
themselves  in  all  things  the  rivals 
of  men.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  spreading  even  to  the  children  of 
this  generation.  According  to  the 
system  of  education  inaugurated 
by  Miss  Edgworth,  children  must 
now  always  be  satisfied  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  commands 
addressed  to  them ;  it  would  be  de- 
grading to  them  to  ask  for  a  blind 
obedience.  Their  minds  are 
crammed  with  learning  before  they 
are  able  to  digest  it,  and  they  are 


not  checked,  but  encouraged,  when 
they  give  their  opinions  on  all 
subjects;  so  that,  instead  of  the 
child-like  children  of  days  gone  by, 
we  are  threatened  with  a  genera- 
tion of  little  prigs,  all  able  and 
willing  to  undertoke  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  grandmothers.  The 
very  violet  no  longer  seeks  the 
shade ;  who  can  find  anything  em- 
blematic of  humility  in  the  bold 
"Czars"  that  now  stare  at  us 
from  the  flower-beds  ?  It  remains 
but  to  teach  the  snowdrop  to  hold 
up  its  head ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  will  soon  be 
accomplished  by  some  enterprising 
florist,  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

A  wise  Italian  proverb  (which 
may  perhaps  be  quoted  back  by 
way  of  tu  quoque)  says  that  "  there 
are  who  despise  pride  with  greater 
pride."  It  is  very  true  that  pride 
may  have  sat  in  the  tub  with 
Diogenes,  and  perched  on  the  pillar 
of  St.  Simon  Stylites;  in  fact,  it 
can  assume  so  many  disguises,  that 
they  must  be  proud  indeed  who 
flatter  themselves  that  they  have 
attained  to  perfect  humility.  In 
this,  as  in  everything,  it  is  hard  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  our- 
selves. As  a  Persian  proverb 
poetically  expresses  it  :  "  Thou 
shalt  sooner  detect  an  ant  moving 
in  the  dark  night  on  the  black 
earth,  than  all  the  motions  of  pride 
in  thy  heart."  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  we  think  too  much  about 
ourse^es.  Self-examination  teaches 
us  how  little  we  have  to  be  proud 
of ;  but  it  may  easily  be  carried  to 
an  excess  which  will  lead  us  to 
make  self  the  great  object  of  all 
our  thoughts,  and  tend  rather  to 
encourage  a  morbid  species  of 
vanity.  Let  us  look  above  and 
beyond  ourselves.  Instead  of  a 
low  ideal  which  we  can  come  uy  to 
with  complacency,  let  us  aim  high, 
and  learn  wisdom  by  our  failures. 

After  all,  pride   is   a  form   o^ 
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ignorance.  Could  we  but  for  one 
moment  understand  the  true  rela- 
tions of  things — could  we  grasp  in 
all  their  fulness  but  for  one  fleet- 
ing instant  those  ideas  which  we 
so  yaguelj  and  imperfectly  appre- 
hend— could  we  now,  in  short,  as 
we  hope  we  one  day  may,  see  face 
to  face,  and  know  even  as  we  also 
are  known  —  then  surely  pride 
would  be  an  impossibility.    What 


we  might  discoTer  to  be  man's 
place  in  infinitude— our  own  place 
in  the  human  family — ^we  cannot 
even  guess;  but  the  chasm  that 
separates  tiie  ^Uible  'from  the 
Infallible  would  dwarf  all  minor 
distinctions,  while  the  sudden  reve- 
lation of  Perfection  in  all  its 
unapproachable  majesty  would 
inspire  us  for  ever  with  a  feeling  of 
awe-struck  and  adoring  humility. 


MERIT  AND  FORTUNE. 
By  "The  Knight  op  Innishowbn." 

Mbbit  one  day  toiled  up  the  height 
Where  Qloiy's  glittering  ensign  stands, 

Above  the  fane  whose  deathless  light 

Shines  out  o'er  earth's  most  distant  lands. 

With  upward  gaze  and  dauntless  will, 

The  pilgrim  toiled  up  Glory's  hill. 

Though  rocks  that  made  his  brave  heart  quail, 
And  treacherous  paths  before  him  lay ; 

Though  Calumny's  and  Envy's  hail 
Of  poisoned  arrows  swept  his  way ; 

All  dangers  overcome  and  past,  ' 

He  reached  the  temple's  gate  at  last. 

There  crowds  upon  Dame  Fortime  pressed. 
And  woo'd  her  ^vours,  as  of  old ; 

Some  in  her  ear  soft  words  addressed. 
Some  touched  the  guardian's  hand  with  gold. 

She  let  them  enter  Glory's  fane ; 

But  most  of  them  returned  again. 

As  to  and  fro  the  crowds  moved  past, 

Mbbit  his  eves  fixed  steadfastly 
Upon  the  porch,  until  at  last 

The  lady  said,  '*  In  spite  of  me, 
If  e'er  you  pass  through  Glory's  gate, 
You'll  tarry  long,  and  enter  late !" 

"  Fortxine,  too  well,"  the  pilgrim  cried, 
"  Thy  fickle  power  is  known  to  me ; 
Justice  too  often  takes  thy  side. 

And  holds  her  sword  and  scaJes  for  thee ; 
But  though  this  gate  thy  favourites  win, 
Merit  alone  remains  within  !" 
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THE    GENIUS    OF    PARABLE. 


To  define  Parable  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  especiallj  now 
that  parabolic  accompbshment  has 
become  a  lost  art,  is  as  difficult  as 
to  define  Poetry.  Parable  appeals 
to  us  in  some  subtle  way,  and 
varies  its  face  in  harmony  with  our 
mood,  as  the  sun,  when  earth  looks 
upon  him,  yaries  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  cloudy  veil  in 
which  she  wraps  herself. 

If  we  may  say  of  words,  which 
after  all  are  arbitrary  themselyes 
and  only  approximate  yehides  of 
thought- 
Words    have  a    provinoe  large,   a  wide 

range  here  and  there  (XI.  zz.,  249) — 

we  may  say  the  same  with  almost 
equal  lorce  of  parables.  They  re- 
flect like  a  mirror,  and  that  mirror  a 
magical  one,  for  it  receiyes  pictures 
from  far  and  from  near,  hx>m  the 
heayen  as  well  as  from  the  earth. 
What  it  reflects  it  also  retains,  and 
its  power  of  continuing  to  giye  out 
that  reflection  depends  both  on  the 
clearness  of  the  glass  and  the 
quality  of  the  eyes  that  look  into  it. 
Parable  is  the  highest  term  of 
all  that  represents  in  anyway 
oblique,  indirect,  or  extraordmary 
speech.  Parable  is  a  mode  of 
thought;  the  minor  terms  that 
cluster  round  it  represent  chiefly 
methods  of  expression.  Parable, 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  "a  relation 
binder  which  something  else  is 
figured."  "  Somethingjelse  "  is  a 
piece  of  language  containing  a 
grand  and  most  appropriate  yague- 
ness.  •  Metaphor  is  not  parable ; 
metaphor  belongs  to  the  imagi- 
liative  plane,  and  its  lively  sugges- 


tions should  be  self-evident  to  any 
person  with  the  least  poetic  appre- 
hension. The  gist  of  a  parable  is 
not  so  readily  appreciable,  for  it 
appertains  to  deeper  things.  The 
dictionary  definition  of  metaphor, 
however,  is  almost  large  enough  to 
include  parable,  even  in  its  John- 
sonian sense.  Metaphor  is,  accord- 
ing to  Richardson, "  a  transference, 
or  translation,  as  of  the  application 
of  a  word  from  its  literal  meaning 
—  denominating  some  sensible 
object,  or  action,  or  operation — to 
supposed  similar  or  corresponding 
objects,  or  actions,  or  operations  of 
tihe  human  mind;  also,  from  one 
object  or  class  of  objects  to  another, 
founded  upon  some  similarity  or 
resemblance."  More  briefly,  it  is 
the  transference  to  one  word  or 
expression,  of  the  sense  of  another 
by  way  of  some  fancied  or  real 
similitude.  This  more  limited 
definition  would  not  include 
parable.  Metaphor  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  suggestive  of  earthly 
forms  ;  parable  at  its  orbit's 
farthest  projection  claims  to  reach 
beyond  iJie  range  of  sense  to  the 
sphere  of  soul.  Figurism,  indeed, 
represents  the  blossom  of  the  power 
of  language,  and  embodies  some- 
thing of  the  creative  faculty. 
''  What  a  pliant  and  flexible  instru- 
ment it  is  in  the  hand  of  one  who 
can  employ  it  skilfully ;  prepared 
to  take  every  form  which  he 
chooses  to  give  it!  Not  content 
with  a  simple  communication  of 
ideas  and  thoughts,  it  paints  those 
ideas  to  the  eye  ;  it  gives  colouring 
and  relievo  even  to  the  most 
abstract    conceptions."      Without 
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metaphor,  language  would  indeed 
be  flat  and  tame  ;  its  magic  takes 
us  amidst  the  exhilarating  scenery 
of  hills,  and  brings  colours  down 
from  the  poetic  sky.  Parable 
carries  us  &.rther,  even  into  the 
avenues  of  the  inaccessible  mounts, 
which  as  the  uplooking  traveller 
reaches,  he  feels  in  a  vague  and 
confused  way-  that  it  is  some- 
how "  good  to  be  here."  Metaphor, 
if  not  leading  always  into  such 
holy  groimd,  draws  us  into  a 
dainty  and  exquisite  region  whither 
heavy  feet  cannot  find  their  way. 
"Every  metaphor,"  says  Cicero 
(De  Oratore,  iii.,  63), "  ought  to  be 
modest,  so  that  it  may  bear  the 
appearance  of  having  been  gently 
led  down,  not  of  having  forced  its 
way  into  an  alien  resting-place,  and 
of  having  come  of  its  own  accord 
and  not  by  constraint." 

Shakespeare  is  the  great  meta- 
phorist ;  with  him  metaphor  is  so 
facile  as  to  have  become  his  strong 
and  natural  language.  His  heroic 
prince,  confused  by  his  own  over- 
intense  thought  and  the  bafflement 
of  things  that  are,  asks  of  himself 

The  qaestion, 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  sofifer 
The    Blinfifs    and    arrows    of    ontrageoos 

fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? 

This  is  an  instance  of  what  a 
power  of  concentrated  thought  and 
feeling  metaphor  will  contain,  and 
with  what  an  impressive  gesture  it 
bears  its  burden  to  us.  Critically 
speaking,  the  metaphorical  element 
here  is  most  compound  and  pecu- 
liar. First  we  have  the  vigorous 
personification  of  fortune,  remorse- 
lessly assailing  us  with  slings  and 
arrows,  the  most  difficult  to  evade 
of  war  weapons.  Then  we  dream 
of  buckling  on  our  own  panoply  to 
meet  these  tireless  missiles,  and, 
looking  a  little  farther,  find  that 
we  are  brandishing  oxir  arms  not 
against  mortal  slinger  or  bowman, 


but  against  a  vast  vague  sea  of 
troubles  rushing  in  upon  us. 
Objection  has  been  raised  here  to 
a  mixing  and  confusion  of  distinct 
metaphors  ;  but  we  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  the  momentary  picture  of 
helplessness,  as  the  attempt  to 
wield  ordinary  weapons  as  against 
an  adversary  is  met  by  a  majiifold 
wave,  a  very  sea  of  adversity. 
Even  before  this  mighty  sea  the 
mind  will  not  be  fnghted,  but, 
recovering  from  its  f eelmg  of  help- 
lessness, shows  a  bold  front,  and, 
let  troubles  come  what  way  they 
will,  claims  to  disperse  them  and 
end  their  power. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  terms 
expressive  of  figurative  representa- 
tion will  enable  a  clearer  position 
to  be  given  to  parable.  Allegory 
is  a  description  of  one  thing,  or 
certain  things,  imder  the  image  of 
others.  Says  Quinctilian,  it  ex- 
hibits one  thing  in  words,  another 
in  meaning.  Tindale,  the  well- 
known  biblical  translator  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
describes  it  as  '*  an  example  or 
similitude  borrowed  of  strange 
matters,  and  of  an  other  thing  than 
that  thou  entreatest  of."  An  alle- 
gory can  be  made,  "  by  another 
understanding,"  of  a  description 
not  originally  given  with  allegorical 
intent.  To  make  Mount  Sinai,  or 
Egypt,  or  "  Jerusalem  that  now  is" 
into  expressions  containing  a  new 
and  occult  meaning,  is  to  alle- 
gorise. An  allegory  deals  with 
some  lesson  or  intelligence  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt  or 
obscurity,  but  which  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  deliver  or  convey  in 
plain  terms.  In  giving  instruction 
in  this  manner,  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  concealment ;  the  analogy 
is  intended  to  be  obvious,  or  at  least 
communicable,  and  the  student  is 
expected  to  make  the  application 
for  his  own  use,  the  figurative 
garb  luring  his  imagination  into 
interest.    Personifications  of  well- 
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known  yirtues  may  be  the  dra/moHs 
penonce  of  allegorj.  A  well-known 
object,  as  a  growing  Tine  in  its 
different  seasons  or  conditions,  may 
be  the  allegorical  representation  of 
a  people.  The  "  Sacred  Vineyard," 
where  the  scholars  sat  in  blooming 
rows,  was  a  poetic  mode  of  repre- 
senting a  Hebrew  college.  By  the 
Haggadists  of  the  Talmud,  says 
Beatsch,  *'  the  persons  of  the  Bible 
— ^the  kings  and  the  patriarchs,  the 
heroes  and  the  prophets,  the 
women  and  the  children,  what 
they  did  and  suffered,  their  happi- 
ness and  their  doom,  their  words 
and  their  lives  —  became,  apart 
from  their  presupposed  historical 
reality,  a  symbol  and  an  allegory." 
These  innocent  and  poetic  devices, 
which  are  designed  to  keep  the 
"current  of  the  thoughts  in 
motion,"  may,  if  over-laboured,  be- 
come most  wearisome  and  trifling ; 
and,  depending  largely  upon  tem- 
porary and  local  conditions,  they 
may  readily  lose  force  and  appre- 
ciability,  and  become  dull  and 
tedious,  requiring  antiquarian  dic- 
tionaries for  their  elucidation. 

Symbol,  in  the  original  use  of  the 
term,  signifies  something  divided, 
of  which  the  two  portions  may  be 
separately  valueless,  but  when  they 
are  brought    togetiier  and  tally, 
they  form  a  complete  and  perfect 
whole.    In  this  sense  two  halves  of 
a  broken  ring  are  the  symbols  of 
parting  and  meeting  again.     But 
the  word  "  symbol"  has  come  to  be 
used  in  a  less  restricted  and  more 
metaphorical  sense,  as  the  token, 
distinctive  mark,  or  sign  of  a  latent 
conception  or  idea,   the  outward 
expression   of  a  hidden  meaning 
associated  with  it  by  some  simple 
or  subtle   correspondence.     Thus, 
for  instance,  by  both  Hebrew  and 
classical  writers,  arrows  were  used 
as  symbols  of  sudden  and  inevi- 
table danger,  as  of    calamity  or 
disease.    The^  ako  are  taken  to 
denote  anythmg  at  once  abstract 


and  injurious,  as  a  cruel  lie,  a 
harsh  word.  Again,  they  represent 
energy  only,  as  of  eloquent  or 
indignant  words.  Salt  was  used 
as  the  symbol  of  a  covenant,  in 
consequence  of  a  custom  of  eating 
salt  by  the  contracting  parties 
in  ratification  of  their  engagement. 
Probably  the  preservative  quality 
of  salt  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
custom,  and  this  attribute  there- 
fore shows  the  way  to  the  real  and 
permanent  use  of  the  word  "  salt" 
as  a  symbol.  It  was  applicable  in 
the  most  suggestive  ways;  there 
was  a  saying  in  Jerusalem,  when 
money  had  been  lost,  "the  salt 
was  wanting  to  the  money."  And 
if  the  question  were  asked,  "  What 
salt  is  it  that  keeps  money  good  ?" 
the  answer  is  "  Charity."  Colours 
have  through  history  retained 
symbolic  meaning  :  White  is  every- 
where the  emblem  of  purity  and 
innocence,  and  also  of  triumph  and 
festivity  ;  blue  is  the  celestial 
colour,  both  with  Hindoo  and 
Hebrew ;  purple  the  royal ;  crimson 
the  emblem  of  life.  The  Egyptian 
Tau  cross  is  also  a  sign  of  life ;  but 
the  origin  of  the  symbol  is  now 
doubtful.  The  cup  with  the 
Hebrews  became  the  symbol  of  the 
condition  one  had  to  face,  or  imase 
of  what  bitter  or  difficult  draught 
of  life  man  had  to  drink ;  it  even 
typified  the  last  dread  draught  of 
all — death.  Symbolism  of  this 
kind  may  be  found  in  all  literature 
of  any  value,  and  forms  the  gram- 
mar of  parable. 

The  word  type  has  been  used  by 
theologians  in  a  sense  removed  from 
its  original  one,  which  was  that  of 
a  stamp  or  impress,  to  which  the 
antitype  corresponded,  as  pattern 
and  copy,  blow  and  resistance  or 
rebound,  hammer  and  anvil.  The 
shadow  formerly  expressed  that 
adumbration  of  what  was  indicated, 
which  is  now  represented  by  type. 
The  ancient  hierophant  or  revealer 
of  holy  things  was  regai*ded  as 
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what  we  should  term  a  ty^  of  the 
Deity. 

A  great  difficult j  has  been  felt  bj 
the  doctrinal  exponents  of  typo- 
logy. It  is  when  the  prefiguration 
to  which  an  act  has  been  referred 
has  every  appearance  of  being  an 
ordinary  historic  event;  but  the 
difficulty  is  mostly  due  to  their 
inability  to  appreciate  the  strength 
of  the  tendency  to  symbolism  which 
characterises  the  Oriental  mind. 
Frequently  in  such  difficulties  it 
may  be  found  that  the  ostensibly 
historic  or  actual  event  was  really 
itself  but  a  figurism ;  while,  where 
that  which  is  referred  to  did  really 
occur,  its  aspect  as  a  fact  was 
readily  merged  by  the  poetic  mind 
of  the  East  into  its  newer  aspect 
as  an  accepted  symboUc  sugges- 
tion. 

The  term  "  trope,"  which  merely 
means  a  turning  of  language,  a 
changed  or  figurative  expression, 
is  not  so  commonly  used  now  as 
formerly.  The  word  "enigma" 
has  now  become  specialised  in 
signification,  though  "enigmatic" 
retains  something  of  the  earlier 
meaning,  that  of  a  dark  or  riddling 
saying.  The  root  of  the  word  is 
nothing  more  than  story  or  tale, 
coming  to  mean  fable,  common 
saying,  proverb.  Parable  itself 
has  a  rival  expression  (paroimia, 
used  in  the  fourth  Gbspel),  which 
has  its  root  in  the  notion  of  the 
currency  gained  by  any  striking 
utterance,  which  thus  became  a 
bye-word,  proverb,  or  saw. 

Fable  is  something  spoken,  into 
which  enters  the  idea  of  the  lofty 
or  the  marvellous,  and  the  word 
comes  to  mean  a  feigned  story  or 
tale,  a  fiction.  A  stricter  sense 
has  supervened  of  fable  as  a  fic- 
titious tale,  intended  to  enforce 
some  useful  truth  or  moral  precept. 
It  was  thus  defined  by  Johnson  in 
his  "Lives  of  the  Poets:"  "A 
fable  or  apologue  .  .  .  seems  to 
be,  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative 


in  which  beings  irrational  and 
sometimes  inanimate  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  moral  instruction, 
feigned  to  act  and  speak  with  human 
interests  and  passions."  We  hear 
of  the  "  Scaldic  fablers,"  the  "classic 
fablers,"  the  romantic  or  poetic 
fabling  of  early  peoples ;  but  the 
word  has  never  lost  the  suspicion, 
of  deceit  or  illusion,  and  has  been 
often  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
we  hear  of  "  the  fond  dreams  of 
doting  monks  and  fahUng  friars.'* 
Waterland,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, spoke  of  the  distinction  of 
"the  true  and  proper  allegorists 
from  the  fablemongers  or  mythics." 
On  the  other  hand,  an  equal  con- 
tempt has  not  seldom  been  poured 
upon  dream-spinning  allegorists. 

The  word  "  myth,"  which  in  its 
root  represents,  like  fable,  some- 
thing delivered  by  word  of  mouth, 
has  now  come  to  take  its  place 
when  a  more  dignified  term  is 
required.  It  means  fiction  of  a 
kind  that  is  not  untruthful,  legend 
Of  the  religious  order,  narrative 
that,  although  not  historic,  covers 
some  meaning  drawn  from  fact, 
and  heightened  by  images  or  per- 
sonifications of  phenomena,  whether 
spiritual  or  natural.  Theogonies, 
mystical  renderings  of  natural 
faicts,  metaphysic^  speculations, 
find  their  embodiment  in  myths. 

In  our  ordinary  speech  the  pro- 
fusion of  simple  metaphor  that  we 
employ  is  very  significant  of  its 
value  to  us.  For  the  most  abstract 
ideas  we  evidently  prefer  to  resort 
to  modes  of  expression  that  would 
be  hyperbolical  were  they  not 
familiarised  by  custom.  The 
growth  of  slang  or  unconstrained 
speech  is  constantly  enriching  lan- 
guage with  rude  metaphorical 
forms.  Amongst  such  metaphorical 
expressions  as  "  killing  "  time,  the 
"  march  "  of  intellect,  &c.,  &c.,  the 
best  are  being  continually  drafted 
off  into  accepted  language.  Poetry, 
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the  tmoonBtrained  expression  of 
more  cxystaUine  minds,  produces  a 
lai^r  and  finer  crop  of  metaphor. 

"  Solidity  "  of  intellect,  mental 
'I  grasp,"  "  sound"  doctrine, "  spark- 
ling" couYersation,  a  "flash" 
of  thought,  "  scattered "  wits, 
"  shatter^  "  hopes,  "  breaking  " 
the  peace,  "overthrowing"  a 
political  opponent,  the  "narrow 
circle"  of  a  sect,  speaking 
with  "point"  or  "weight,"  the 
"  infancy "  of  a  schism,  an 
"unquiet"  fancy,  a  "load"  of 
guilt,  "seeds"  of  dissension,  a 
"rooted"  belief,  "carrying"  jus- 
tice, "  borrowing  "  light, "  echoing  " 
a  thought,  a  "  standing"  admo- 
nition, a  "sacrifice"  oi  honour, 
monetary  "  entanglement,"  "  ce- 
menting "  of  friendships, "  falling  " 
into  a  dispute,  a  "pillar"  of 
commerce,  "  musty  "  morals, 
"rigid"  rules,  "fair"  fame, 
"  stooping  "  to  flattery,  "  overflow- 
ing" wiA  love,  "awakened"  in- 
8tmct,  "fiery"  temper — these  are 
metaphors  grown  so  customary  by 
use  tnat  we  forget  that  they  are 
metaphors  at  all.  In  "  discussing  "  a 
"  subject"  we  forget  altogether  that 
the  words  mean  radically  the  shak- 
ing asimder  of  something  cast 
under  or  brought  beneath  us. 

In  these  and  a  thousand  other 
instances  we  use  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions quite  unconsciously  and 
in  the  gravest  language.  If  then 
to  the  most  ordinary  mind  the  best 
expression  of  an  abstract  or  ideal 
conception  is  foimd  in  a  physical 
symbol,  we  see  at  once  the  great 
necessity  of  parable  to  express  the 
deepest  thoughts,  and  with  special 
and  favouring  conditions  can 
imagine  its  power  to  be  almost  to 
express  the  inef&eible. 

An  idea  never  absent  from  true 
parable  is  that  of  inspired  utter- 
ance, as,  when  ordinary  eloquence 
i^W6s  into  high  emotion,  and  some 
^th  transcending  the  speaker's 
ordinary  range  finds  its  moment 


of    evolution,     that      hei^tened 
thought    cannot     baldly    express 
itself,  but  finds  in  metaphor  its 
only  fit  exponent.     So  it  is  with 
parable.    When  the  seer  is  rapt  by 
some  supernal  vision,  and  has  truly 
something  to  reveal ;  instead  of  tell- 
ing it  in  the  language  that  intel- 
lectually   would    seem    the   most 
appropriate,  the  cultured  and  re- 
fined   phraseology    of   the    meta- 
physician and  the  philosopher,  he 
seems  compelled  by  some  mvisible 
power  to  pass  by  all  abstractions 
and    ideaUsms    and    abstrusities. 
These  he  waves  aside  with  scorn 
as  a  cloudy  vapour  generated  only 
by  laborious  logicians  and  critics, 
and    resorts    to     some    supreme 
fountain-head  for  an  essence  potent 
to  draw  and  gather  rude,  strong 
physical    facts  into  a  cluster,  so 
composed  as  to  symbolise  his  mean- 
ing.    Such  a  cluster  is  apparently 
formed  after  the  like  law  Uiat  leads 
the  invisible  magnetic  attraction  to 
draw  into  relation  with  itself  no 
impalpable  gases,  nebulous  fluids, 
or  vagrant  masses  of  air,  which,  by 
their  fluttering  instability,  would 
seem  the  most  easy  to  be  drawn 
hither  or  thither ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  particles  of  solid  metal 
that,  if  they  come  within  its  range 
of    power,  are    found  to  leap  to 
it  and  form  an  orderly  and  inter- 
related congeries  at  its  pole.    Let 
us    picture   a   seer's  vision  when 
touching  his  inmost  soul  with  its 
glow,  as  being  a  piece  of  fflorious, 
vital,  and  sympathetic  substance, 
ready  to  be  brought  down  from  its 
high  place  to  a  lower  and  grosser 
one.     It  is  reluctant,  it  can  find  no 
adequate  expression  in   a  sphere 
devoted  to  thoughts  quite  alien  to 
itself,  thoughts  on  a  different  level 
from  its  own.  The  seer  endeavours 
more  and  more  ardently  to  realise 
it,    to    draw    down   its  imwiliing 
beauty.     In  its  clear  simplicity,  as 
it  seems  to  him,    it  undoes  and 
brings  to  nought  the  involved  ab- 
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stractions,  the  laborious  intellectual 
approximations  of  subtle  minds, 
the  roundabout  logical  processes, 
the  ponderous  arguments ;  it  be- 
longs to  simple  concrete  things 
that,  taken  one  by  one,  seem  to 
contain  some  distant  reminiscence 
of,  or  kinship  to,  each  facet  of  the 
luminous  shape  he  sees. 

Improvised  though  thej  seem  to 
be  along  the  clear  avenues  of 
emotion,  these  symbols  come  into 
Tiew  with  a  8i4risiag  readiness 
and  spontaneity ;  they  seem  to  obey 
some  law  in  their  mode  of  flocking 
together,  and  a  crystal  of  parable 
is  the  result — a  tangible  form  on  its 
own  plane,  but  conveying  in  some 
remote,  dim,  but  dennite  manner 
the  form  of  the  seer's  waking 
dream. 

If,  as  many  a  mystic  has  believed, 
every  single  terrestrial  object  is  in 
absolute  correspondence  to  some 
one  of  the  higher  forms  of  expres- 
sion of  the  celestial  spheres, 
through  which  down  to  each  lower 
type  a  divine  thought  has  medi- 
ately outflowed,  then  the  most  per- 
fect parable  would  be  the  bosom 
of  Nature  herself — ^Nature,  whose 
face  is  so  full  of  suggestion  and 
enigma,  and  her  voice  *'  a  dark 
saying"  of  bright  things.  And 
herein  is  indeed  our  parable,  the 
great  A  B  C  of  man. 

But  man  is  inquisitive,  the  al- 
phabet contents  him  not ;  he  hastes 
to  have  vision — even  if  premature, 
even  if  it  be  only  glimmer — of 
words  and  sentences.  So  he  peers 
upwards  into  those  hidden  regions 
from  which  they  come.  If  he  were 
so  pure  and  so  strong  in  his  mastery 
of  the  world  that  seems  all  fluid 
and  gossamer-like  to  the  ruder 
sense,  as  to  be  able  to  hold  fast  the 
lovely  spiritual  forms  that  poise 
and  float  free  in  clear  ether ;  if  he 
were  so  free  from  intellectual  pre- 
judices and  dulnesses,  and  bare  or 
worn  places  of  mind,  that  he  could 
lead  down  these   seeming  dreams 


by  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted 
road ;  if  his  poetic  image-forming 
faculties  were  large  and  full,  and 
embracive  of  every  symbol  earth 
contains  ; — then  he  might  produce 
a  parable  indeed,  that  would  be  a 
standing  marvel  to  appreciative 
men,  and  the  despair  of  the  critic 
who  dwells  in  the  straitest  circle 
of  matter  of  fact.  But  a  mist 
swims  about  his  ether  visions ;  the 
road  of  his  mind  is  broken  and 
rough,  and  cumbered  with  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  he  has  to  cast  about  for 
lost  words  from  his  vocabulary  of 
symbol.  While  this  process  of 
struggle  is  going  on,  the  mood 
passes,  the  visions  slip  from  his 
hold  and  flit  away,  the  broken 
lights  reflect  but  fragments  of  the 
spheres,  and  we  get  a  parable  as 
we  mostly  find  it — ^beautiful,  sug- 
gestive, picturesijue,  but  blurred  in 
its  design,  deficient  in  its  compo- 
sition— a  dark  saying  from  out  of 
dreams,  a  strange  opalescent  gem 
with  a  sort  of  undershine  of  un- 
earthly lambency. 

These  are  not  the  only  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  field  of  parable. 
Perhaps  the  manner  of  stating  the 
one  that  follows  is  somewhat  too 
transcendental.  A  glowing  par- 
ticle from  one  province  of  the 
infinite  thought-substance  of  Deity, 
though  drawn  to  shine  upon  dif- 
ferent reflective  and  absorbent 
surfaces  of  mind,  must  retain  an 
essential  unity.  A  parable  might 
be  differently  interpreted,  and  yet 
there  might  be  a  fundamental 
harmony  between  each  theory 
which  it  suggests.  According  to 
its  recipiency,  within  a  nidua  more 
full  of  love  or  one  of  more  relative 
predominance  of  intellect,  not 
only  must  the  appreciation  vary  of 
a  spiritual  thought,  but  even  the 
form  it  takes.  This  produces  an 
element  of  uncertainty.  The  scep- 
tical critical  nature  has  here  its 
chance  of  innings,  and  may  come 
forth   to  crush  any  broken,  irre- 
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gular  rays  of  moonlight  which 
glimmer  feintly  upon  its  peroep- 
tions. 

As  a  simple  instance,  iUustrative 
in  its  way  of  the  kind  of  latent 
unity  referred  to,  we  may  cite  two 
separate  embodiments  of   a  well- 
known  boding  dream.    A  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt  is  related  to  have  seen 
himself  in  Tision  standing  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Nile.     '^  And,  behold, 
there  came  up  out  of  the  river 
seven  kine,  fat-fleshed  and  beau- 
tiful of  form;   and  they  browsed 
among  the  rushes.     And,  behold, 
seven   other  kine  came  up  after 
them,  thin  and  very  ugly  in  form, 
and  lean-fleshed,  such  as  I  never 
saw  in  all  the  land  of  Lower  Egypt 
for  badness.  And  the  lean  and  the 
ugly  kine  did  eat  up  the  first  seven 
iak  kine.     And  when  they  were  in 
their  insides,  it  could  not  be  known 
that  they  were  in  their  insides; 
but  they  were  still  ugly,  as  at  the 
beginning.     So  I  awofe.    And  I 
saw  in  my  dream,   and,    behold, 
seven  ears  came  up  on  one  stalk, 
full  and  good.     And,  behold,  seven 
ears,  withered,  thin,  and  blighted 
with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up  after 
them.   And  the  thin  ears  devoured 
the  seven  good  ears."     The  official 
sacred  scribes  must  have  fallen  into 
too  drowsy  a  life,  for  they  could 
form  no  clear  conjecture  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  metaphorical  fable. 
The  young^slave,  called  Joseph-the- 
Phoenician,  was  brought  out  of  a 
dungeon-pit,  where  his  interior  per- 
ceptions had  perhaps  had  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  more  active, 
in  the  absence  of  more  external  and 
sensuous  attractions.     He  sees  at 
once:   "The  dream  is  one;"  and 
straightway  interprets   it.     These 
two  visions  have  a  relation  one  to 
the  other  of  an  entirely  opposite 
kind  to  that  of  two  companion  pic- 
tures.   The  latter  are  similar,  but 
separate;  the  former  are  dissimilar, 
but  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  study  in  which 


there  is  no  difficulty.  The  philo- 
sophic Joubert  will  help  us  to  a 
truth  as  to  where  such  difficulties 
reside;  they  are  in  our  clogged 
perceptions  and  ignorance : 

"l^ere  are  some  things  that 
man  can  only  know  vaguely. 
About  these,  men  of  great  intellect 
are  content  to  entertain  but  vague 
notions.  But  this  does  not  satisfy 
vulgar  minds.  Naturally  and  neces- 
sarily overwhelmed  with  ignorance, 
they,  in  their  childish  vexation,  will 
bear  with  it  in  no  form.  The  only 
way  of  quieting  them  is  to  offer 
them,  or  allow  them  to  forge  for 
themselves,  fixed  and  definite  ideas 
upon  matters  in  which  all  precision 
is  erroneous.  These  conmionplace 
intellects  have  no  wings  ;  they 
cannot  support  themselves  where 
there  is  nothing  but  space ;  they 
must  have  resting-places,  fables, 
falsehoods,  idols." 

A  parable  does  not  absolutely 
fix  thought;  it  contains  it  in  a 
more  or  less  fluid  state.  In  a 
parable  there  is  crystal  on  the 
surface,  and  beneath  a  fluid  that, 
according  to  the  hand  that  grasps 
the  crystal,  can  become  as  rare 
and  vague  as  gas,  or  as  concentrated 
as  an  electric  spark. 

The  first  compositions  in  order 
of  time  that  we  Imow  of  which  bear 
upon  them  the  label  of  parable, 
are  not  of  universal  interest.  They 
emanate  from  an  ancient  prophet 
of  the  Euphrates,  who  was  sent 
for  by  a  Moabite  ruler  seeking  a 
divination  adverse  to  the  tribe  of 
Israel,  which,  on  its  migration 
from  Egypt,  was  threatening 
danger  to  Moab.  Balaam's  parable 
was  evidently  understood  as  'a 
message  of  enchantment '  or  result 
of  seership.  Such  compositions 
would  seem  to  have  been  prefaced 
by  such  an  introduction  as 

The  man  whose  eyes  have  been  opened 

hath  uttered  it ; 
He  hath  uttered  it  who  heard  the  words 

of  Gk>d, 
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And    knew  the  knowledge  of   the  Most 

High; 
Who  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  into  a  trance,  and  having  the  veil 

withdrawn  from  his  eyes. 

Where  the  term  parable  is  used 
in  Job,  it  subserves  no  trivial  office, 
being  more  than  once  used  to 
express  parts  of  Job's  own  speech 
and  declaration,  his  utterance  of 
supreme  convictions. upon  the  pro- 
foundest  subjects.  One  of  the 
most  pregnant  with  recondite 
thought  of  the  Psalms  gathered 
under  the  name  of  David  (the 
49th)  is  prefaced  by  the  words : 

My  month  shall  speak  of  wisdom, 

And  the  thought  of  my  heart  shall  be  of 

understanding. 
I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  parable  ; 
I  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the 

harp. 

In  the  Septuagint  the  expression 
"dark  saying"  is  represented- by 
the  Greek  term  which  we  have 
adopted  in  our  word  "  problem." 
This  word  and  "parable"  are 
etymologically  very  closely  akin. 

In  Proverbs  (xxvi.,  7,  9)  the 
quality  of  a  parable  is  well  indi- 
cated: 

The  legs  of  the  lame  hang  useless ; 
So  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools. 

It  may  carry  an  earnest  man 
into  heavenly  regions  ;  it  is  as 
useless  as  lame  legs,  to  a  fool ;  it 
will  not  carry  him  anywhere,  nor 
can  he  direct  it  for  anyone  else. 

As  a  thorn  held  up  in  the  hand  of  a 

drunkard, 
So  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools. 

In  incompetent  hands  it  may  be- 
come annoying  and  even  dangerous. 

In  Ezekiel,  national  vicissitudes, 
political  injuries  of  which  it 
might  have  been  dangerous  to 
speak  outright,  are  summarised  in 
a  riddle  of  figurative  expressions. 
And  as  the  history  of  his  unhappy 
coimtry  constituted  a  burning 
question  to  the  captive  priest,  the 
clear  view  of  its  future  in  the 
dawn-light  of  hope  seems  so  grand 
that  he  calls  his  parable  Jehovah's 


utterance  and  message.  To  "utter 
a  parable  "  and  to  "  prophesy  "  are 
evidently  regarded  as  synonymous 
phrases.  To  prophesy  is  to 
fortht^U  present  happenings  in 
the  light  of  their  significance 
when  viewed  in  a  large  spiritual 
atmosphere,  in  which  they  become 
radiant  with  many  a  flash  of 
suggestiveness,  and  even — for  the 
field  of  vision  stretches  out  so 
wide — disclose  something  of  the 
coming  future.  In  the  remains  of 
other  prophets,  we  find  the  term 
parable  applied  only  to  such  mes- 
sages as  are  of  deep  inner  signifi- 
cance, as  representing  the  dealings 
of  God  with  Man. 

A  parable  might  also  be  a  hos- 
tile engine,  a  figure  of  denuncia* 
tion,  a  "  taunting  proverb." 

The  special  office  of  parable  is 
not  to  act  as  the  vehicle  of  physical 
truths :  they  tell  their  own  story. 
If  it  touches  ujpon  actual  history, 
it  is  to  tell  it  in  ethical  light — ^to 
give  it,  as  it  were,  in  its  essential 
form  and  relative  spiritual  contour. 

If  Nature  is,  as  she  seems,  a 
parable  for  herself,  there  is  no- 
thing left  for  the  literary  parable 
but  either  to  paraphrase  her,  or  to 
endeavour  to  draw  down  and  pro- 
vide with  a  body  the  truths  relat- 
ing to  that  part  of  man  which 
transcends  Nature.  The  moral 
government  of  God,  the  moral 
status  of  man,  the  relation  of  his 
visible  to  his  hidden  self,  the  rela- 
tion of  time  to  that  different 
quality  of  existence  which  we  call 
eternity,  the  meaning  of  birth  and 
death,  the  direction  of  the  soul's 
journey — these  deep  truths  form 
the  motive  life  that  we  find  flowing 
into  the  crystal  matrix  of  parable, 
whenever  it  goes  beyond  the  natu- 
ralistic myth. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  we  pro- 
pose to  illustrate  the  subject  by 
examples  drawn  from  some  of  the 
deepest  and  most  suggestive 
parables. 
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Part  n. 
Three  religious  communions  are 
recognised  by  law  in  China — the 
followers  of  Khung-tse  and  of 
Buddha,  and  the  Taoists.  To  those 
of  the  latter  persuasion,  the  memo- 
ries of  Lad-ts^,  and  his  book  of 
Ttto  and  virtue,  stand  for  their 
highest  authority.  Their  doctrine 
has  been  spoilt  and  disfigured 
dming  two  thousand  years  by 
various  childish  superstitions, 
dreams  of  alchemy,  and  other 
follies  ;  but  we  may  still  find  it  in 
its  original  purity  in  the  writings 
of  Lao-ts^.  A  study  of  his  system 
is  indispensable  for  the  science  of 
comparative  religion,  and  it  is  in 
itself  remarkably  attractive  and 
uistructive ;  for  it  is  not  saying  too 
much,  if  we  assert  that  no  system 
of  religion  which  we  meet'  with 
outside  that  great  stream  of  reve- 
lation beginning  with  Abraham, 
can  compare  with  it  in  the  sub- 
limity and  depth  of  its  conception 
of  God,  in  moral  earnestness,  and 
in  honesty. 

But  Lao-ts^  is  not  merely  a 
religious  teacher,  his  book  stands 
first  in  the  collection  of  the  Sch!- 
Tse  of  "  the  ten  phUosophers"  of 
the  olden  times  whose  writings  are 

KBserved  to  us,  and  among  whom 
is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the 
most  profound  and  most  original. 
His  works  are  therefore  of  great 
interest  as  disclosing  a  phUoso- 
phical  system,  and  will  be  still 
more  valuable  when  the  beginnings, 


the  course,  the  experiences  of  the 
struggle  after  knowledge  among 
various  nations  have  been  examined 
and  compared,  the  essential  in  them 
separated  from  the  accidental,  and 
that  in  which  they  agfee  accepted 
as  the  assured  gams  of  the  human 
intellect. 

A  philosopher  has  never  yet 
become  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
nor  has  a  philosophical  religion  as 
yet  ever  been  accepted  as  the  faith 
of  a  large  community.  We  are  not 
detracting  from  tne  merits  of 
philosophy  when  we  deny  her  the 
power  of  producing  religion.  But,, 
as  religion  claims  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  highest  and  most 
important  interests  of  the  hiunan 
intellect,  philosophy  cannot  avoid 
taking  notice  of  this  claim  and 
testing  its  justice.  Thus  far  philo- 
sophy must  and  will  partly  become 
a  science  of  religion.  As  a  science 
she  stands  to  religion  just  as  to 
nature,  because  a  knowledge  of 
facts  must  necessarily  precede  the 
rational  classification  of  the  facts 
known.  But  a  true  knowledge  of 
religion  is  acquired  only  by  the 
religious  man,  in  and  through  his 
inward  experience,  and  he  under- 
stands only  that  religion  which 
he  has  himself  experienced,  and  in 
so  far  as  he  experiences  it. 

If  this  inward  experience  of  his 
own  is  inadequate,  weak,  and  tri- 
fling, he  will,  as  a  philosopher, 
either  combat  critically  the  tra- 
ditional   religious    opinions,    and 
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perhaps  try  to  expel  tliem  by 
others  which  he  considers  more 
accurate ;  or  he  will,  if  he  is  wise, 
and  wishes  to  influence  a  large 
circle,  treat  those  traditional 
opinions  as  something  indifferent, 
as  something  that  will  gradually 
dissolve  of  themselves.  T^is  latter 
mode  of  proceeding  we  see  in 
Khung-fii-ts^,  who  was  a  man  of 
a  vigorous,  shaip,  acute  intellect, 
but  in  whom  all  feeling  for  reli- 
gion, the  supernatural,  the  trans- 
cendental, was  wholly  wanting. 
In  this  point  he  was  the  exact 
incarnation  of  the  then  already 
rapidly  declining  Chinese  spirit. 

But,  should  religious  experience 
enter  with  full  force  into-  a  deep, 
powerful,  and  philosophically  en- 
dowed mind,  the  religious  principle 
must  necessarily  in  such  a  man 
become  a  philosophical  principle; 
and,  whilst  he  is  absorbed  in  inves- 
tigating it,  it  depends  on  the  bent 
of  his  personal  gifts,  whether  by 
treating  it  logically  he  makes  it 
the  basis  of  a  rational  system  of 
thought,  or  whether,  by  looking 
back  to  the  past  or  intuitively 
forward  to  the  future,  he  becomes 
a  mere  Theosoph — ^as  was  the  case 
with  La5-ts^.  In  either  case  he 
would  feel  himself  compelled  to 
test  religious  traditions  critically 
by  the  standard  of  his  own  funda- 
mental principles,  and  thus  for  his 
part  to  become  a  reformer  with 
regard  to  them  and  all  spheres  of 
life  influenced  by  them.  Thus, 
even  on  general  grounds,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  Lab-ts& 
was  simply  a  reformer  of  the  reli- 
gion handed  down  to  him,  though 
at  first,  for  himself  only  and  a 
narrow  circle  of  friends.  Facts 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  this 
supposition  is  more  than  probable. 
La5-ts^  nowhere  intimates  that  he 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  his  reli- 
gious principle,  or  the  first  to  desig- 
nate it  by  the  name  of  Tai>.  On 
the    contrary,  he  appeals  to  the 


"  Tab  of  antiquity,"  quotes  expres- 
sions of  the  *^  ancients  "  and  pas- 
sages from  hymns  which  refer  to  it ; 
and  that  Taoistic  writings  existed 
abready  before  his  time,  is  proved 
by  the  expression  of  an  old  CSiinese 
author,  who    says :  "  One    knows 
that    La6-ts^     constantly     quotes 
passages  from  the  books  which  are 
called  Fentean,  as  one  can  always 
observe  when  he  says,  *  therefore 
the  holy  man.' "  One  sees  from  this 
at  once  that  he  always  endeavoured, 
in  what  preceded  these  words,  to 
found  such  sentences  on  the  older 
authorities.       The     Taoists    have 
from  the  beginning  appealed  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  their  doctrine; 
and  we  cannot  dispute  the  correct- 
ness of  their  belief,  when  we  find 
even  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
Shu-King,  of  the  date  2256  to  2206 
B.C.,  a  couple  of  passages  in  which 
the  Highest  Being  is  called  Tab. 
There  is  one  passage  (ii.,   1,  6), 
"Do  not  oppose  TaS  in  order  to 
gain    the    praise    of    men;"    and 
another  (15),  "The  human  heart 
is  not    to  be    depended    on — ^the 
heart  of  Tab  is  deep,  is  pure,  is 
one"    (always    the    same).     This 
description  of    the  heart  of  Tao, 
from  which  another  meaning  has 
been  painfully  elaborated  against 
the  text   and  construction  of   the 
sentence,  attests    in    the   clearest 
manner,  from  its  antithesis  to  the 
human  heart,  that  Tab  here  means 
a  living  personal  Being.  It  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  first  extract, 
and  both  together  show  that  to  this 
Being  the  highest  place    was  as- 
signed.    According   to  these  pas- 
sages, therefore,  the   doctrine    of 
Tab  must  have  belonged  to  a  high 
antiquity;  at  all  events,  we  may 
infer  that  Lab-ts&  had  received  it 
from  tradition. 

It  is,  however,  surprising  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  Tab  doc- 
trine or  Tab  community  in  any  one 
of  the  original  documents  of  a  date 
previous  to  Lab-ts^.    This  is  per- 
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haps  explained  when  we  recollect 
that  we  only  possess  these  writings 
as  revised  by  TTh^ng-tsft,  and  that 
he  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the 
old  Tab  doctrine.     According  to  the 
Tschang-jung  (28. 1)  he  said :  "  To 
be  ignorant  and  jet  wish  to  act  in- 
dependently ;  to  be  ndgar,  and  yet 
wish  to  usurp    authority ;    to  be 
bom  in  the  present  times,  and  yet 
wish  to  return  to  the  Ta5  of  anti- 
quity— those  who  act  thus   draw 
down  misery  on  themselves."     It 
is  true  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  the  words  ku  tschl 
tab,  as  the  way,  the  teaching,  the 
principles   of    antiquity ;    but,   as 
Kh^g-ts^  elsewhere  always  appeals 
to  these,  and  enjoins  a  return  to 
them,  he  can  only  have  used  the 
expression  here  in  the  recognised 
sense  in  which  we  meet  with  it  in 
La6-ts%'s   writings.     With  regard 
to  EJiim^-tsi's  dislike  to  the  Ta5 
doctrine,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that, 
except  in  the  passage  quoted  just 
now,  he  never  mentions  either  it  or 
La6-tse,  whom  he  knew  personally ; 
not  even  in  one  place,  where  quoting 
literally  a   passage  from   Lab-ts^, 
that  we  should  requite  our  enemies 
by  deeds  of  kindness,  he  tries  to 
oppose  it  by  the  question,  "  With 
what,  then,  am  I  to  requite   my 
friends?"     In  fact,  we  hiave  only 
to  realise  the  whole  disposition  and 
character  of  Khilng-tse,  to  under- 
stand that  he  must  necessarily  be 
opposed  to  a  view  of  the  world,  and 
to  a  doctrine  which    reduces   all 
existence  and  even  all  morality  to  a 
supersensuous  mystic  principle,  and 
lays  the  greatest  weight  on  tbe  cog- 
nition and    contemplation  of  the 
same.    A  right  feeling  may  have 
kept   him    from    controverting    a 
something  that  was  totally  beside 
bis  comprehension,  and  about  which 
he  could  therefore  form   no  true 
judgment.    But,  as  he  was  princi- 
pally anxious,  in  the  collecting  and 
selection  of  iiie  old  traditions  and 
hymns,  to  teach  and  to  work  over 


a  large  area,  it  mast  have  seemed 
to  him  the  wisest  course  simply  to 
withdraw  and  pass  over  in  silence 
everything  referring  to  the  doctrine 
of  Tab. 

It  may  be  stated,  further,  that 
we  find  already  in  the  Taoistic  phi- 
losopher Lie-ts^,  who  lived  but  little 
more  than  a  century  after  La6-tsi, 
a  number  of  fanciful  sayings  and 
fabulous  stories,  such  as  could  only 
have  arisen  very  gradually  in  the 
midst  of  an  already  existing  Tab 
community.  The  existence  of  these 
stories  at  so  early  a  period  would 
be  inexplicable,  had  Lao-tse  and 
his  book  alone  been  the  first  origi- 
nators of  such  a  cojnmunity.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Lao-tse  found 
such  extravagancies  and  deformities 
already  in  existence,  he  must  have 
felt  all  the  more  strongly  called 
upon  to  purify  the  old  doctrine  and 
perfect  it  philosophicallv. 

We  may,  therefore,  justly  infer 
that  the  Tab  doctrine  was  older 
than  Lab-tsb,  perhaps  very  old, 
and  that  Lab-tsfe  may  have  belonged 
to  the  community,  never  a  very 
large  one,  who  united  in  holding 
this  doctrine.  If  older  Taoistic 
writings  existed,  they  have  entirely 
disappeared.  This  is  not  surprising, 
as  long  after  Lab-tsb's  time  the 
writing  was  only  pierced  on  bam- 
boo tablets  or  palm  leaves  with  a 
pointed  style,  which  made  the 
multiplication  of  Vhat  was  written 
as  difficult  as  its  destruction  was 
easy.  Lab-tsb's  book  therefore  is 
the  oldest  and  purest  monument 
of  the  Tab  doctrine.  But  before  we 
proceed  to  describe  this  book  we 
must  give  an  account  of  the  little 
that  is  known  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

The  later  Taoists  relate  all  sorts 
of  stories  about  Lab-tsb,  but  these 
are  mainly  ridiculous  marvels  and 
fables,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  outdo  the  extravagant  inven- 
tions of  the  Buddhists  relative  to 
the  life  of  Sakyamuni.    It  is  quite 
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iiimecessarj  to  notice   them,  and 
we  shall  keep  to  the  scanty,  but 
probably  reliable,  narrative  of  the 
oldest  Chinese  historian,  Tse-m^- 
thsian.     He  does  not  give  the  year 
of    Lab-ts^'s  birth,  but   this  has 
been  fixed  with  ^eat  probability 
for  604  B.C.    Lao-ts^  came  from 
the  village  Khio-jin,  belonging  to 
the  district  of  LM,  in  the  province 
Khii,  of  the  state  Thsii.  His  family 
name  was  Li,  his  name  as  a  child 
Oell,  »«   a  man  P!-yang,  and  his 
name  of  honour  after  death  was 
Tan.      Posterity  called  him  Lab- 
ts^,  Lab  meaning  old,  honourable, 
and  Ts^  among  philosophers  "  the 
teacher,  the  master."     He  was  also 
called  Lab-Kuln,  **  the  old  honour- 
able prince."    He  lived  just  at  the 
period  when  the  imperial  power 
was  on  the    decline;    the    larger 
provinces     had     seized    on     the 
smaller,  and    were    now  fighting 
among  themselves.     Only  the  two 
emperors  who  reigned  during  Li- 
pe-y&ng's  youth  knew  how  to  main- 
tain   order    in    their    hereditary 
provinces.     He  entered  their  ser- 
vice,   and     was     at     last     made 
historian     of     the     archives     of 
the    imperial  house.     In  his  old 
age    he    received    a    visit    from 
!^iing-ts^,  who    questioned    him 
about  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
imperial  house.  Lab-ts^  closed  their 
interview  with  these  words :  **  The 
men  of  whom  yAu  speak  are,  with 
all    their    bones,   long  turned  to 
dust ;  their  words  alone  still  soimd 
in  our  ears.     If  a  wise  man  falls 
on  right  times,  he  rises ;  if  he  does 
not  fall  on  right  times,  he  leaves 
the    weeds   to    grow,  and  passes 
away.  I  have  hesurd  that  a  prudent 
me  reliant  conceals  his  treasures  as 
if  they  did  not  exist,  and  the  wise 
man  of  perfect  virtue  appears  out- 
wardly as  if  ignorant.    Cast  away 
your  pride  and  many  desires,  your 
outward    show,    and    extravagant 
plans.     Nothing  of  all  that  advan- 
tages you  in  die  least.    That  is 


what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and 
with  this  enough."  Khilng-ts^ 
went  awav,  and  said  afterwards  to 
his  disciples :  '^  I  know  that  birds 
can  fly,  and  fish  swim,  and  beasts 
run;  those  that  run  can  be  en- 
trapped, those  that  swim  netted, 
those  that  fly  shot;  but  when  I 
come  to  the  Dragon  I  know  not 
how  he  disports  himself  on  the 
winds  and  clouds,  and  soars  to 
heaven.  To-da^  I  saw  Lao-tse; 
was  he  not  hke  the  Dragon?" 
We  thus  see  what  a  deep  im- 
pression  the  aged  Lab-ts^  made  on 
the  more  than  fifty-years  younger 
Khilng-tse,  in  spite  of  his  sharp 
reproofs. 

"Lao-tse,"  says  Tse-m&-thsian, 
"  studied  Tab  and  virtue.  He 
wished  to  rem^  unknown,  and 
took  great  pains  not  to  become 
famous.  He  lived  long  in  Tsheu 
(the  imperial  inheritance).  When 
he  saw  that  Tsheu  was  declining 
he  at  length  left  it,  and  came  to 
the  frontier.  The  commander  of 
the  frontier,  Hb,  said,  *  If  you  wish 
to  go  into  retirement,  for  my  sake 
take  the  trouble  of  writing  a  book.' 
On  this  Lao-tse  wrote  a  book  in  two 
parts,  giving  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  about  Tab  and  virtue  in 
more  than  five  thousand  words, 
and  went  away.  No  one  knows 
where  he  died ;  Lao-tse  was  a 
hidden  sage." 

This  account,  short  as  it  is,  tells 
us  that  Lab-tsb  had  neither  col- 
lected scholars  round  him,  nor 
written  a  book  before  his  depar- 
ture for  the  west  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  fche  writings  which  we 
still  possess  by  him  were  committed 
to  paper  during  a  pause  on  this 
journey,  and  before  he  disappeared 
in  the  west.  This  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  stories  invented  in  and 
beyond  China  that  he  derived  his 
doctrine  from  the  farthest  west, 
from  India,  Bactria,  and  even 
Syria.  Before  his  last  journey  he 
had  never  left  Tsheu.     His  only 
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work,  the  Ta6-te  King,  which 
means  the  classical  book  of  Ta6  and 
virtue,  has  remained  pure  and 
iminterpolated.  Though  many 
yarious  readings  are  met  with  in 
the  different  texts,  thej  none  of 
them  affect  the  real  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  work. 

The  Tao-te  JQng  consists  of 
eighty -one  short  chapters  in  two 
parts,  and  contains,  first,  meta- 
physics -and  theology  joined  to- 
gether as  theosophic  speculation 
unites  the  two ;  secondly  ethics ; 
and  lastly  politics.  These  Tarious 
elements  are  not,  however, 
arranged  and  divided  at  all 
systematically;  and  though  in 
the  first  thirty-seven  chapters  the 
first  subject,  then  up  to  chapter 
52  the  second,  and  then  to 
the  end  the  third  predominates, 
we  still  find  throughout  portions 
introduced,  which,  we  should  say, 
belonged  to  another  part  of  the 
work.  For  in  La6-ts^'s  mind 
the  connection  of  these  two  sub- 
jects was  always  present.  He  is 
constantly  wanting  to  give  promi- 
nence to  it,  and  as  he  never  lets  us 
see  the  course  of  his  mental  work, 
"but  only  the  results,  and  ex- 
presses hunself  in  a  concise  and 
striking,  and  often  parodoxical 
way,  people  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  he  wrote  down,  without 
any  fixed  plan,  a  mere  chain  of 
loosely-connected  separate  sayings. 
Certainly  on  the  first  glance  his 
chapters,  and  even  parts  of  the 
same  chapter,  seem  like  unconnected 
Alpine  peaks,  rising  up  side  by  side, 
only  receiving  from  above  the  same 
light  from  heaven ;  but  those  who 
explore  their  valleys  will  find  out 
their  connection  and  perceive  the 
mighty  mountain  system  which 
binds  them  all  together."  The  book 
has  no  system,  and  yet  those  who 
penetrate  deep  enough  can  see  that 
"'its  author  had  a  deeply-con- 
sidered system,  in  all  parts  closely 
coherent,  and  perfect  in  itself." 


It  is  true  that  this  system  is 
wanting  in  one  point,  which  we 
now  consider  indispensable,  the 
inductive  or  analytical.  We  find 
the  same  want  in  nearly  all  great 
thinkers  of  this  class,  and  the 
defect  is  less  than  it  appears ;  in 
fact,  there  is  a  certain  honesty 
about  it.  For  one  may  say  that 
no  philosophical  system  has,  as 
yet,  been  founded  on  calm  in- 
duction. The  great  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  a  system  always 
first  flashes  through  the  mind 
of  the  thinker,  and  continues 
to  illumine  it — ^theur  afterwards, 
first  for  himself,  but  still  more  for 
the  sake  of  others,  he  seeks  a 
foundation  for  it  by  induction.  If 
this  fundamental  principle  is  a 
reality,  and  not  a  mere  abstraction, 
it  requires  a  real  spiritual  intui- 
tion, for  which  the  best  induction 
can  at  most  but  pave  the  way  ;  it 
can  never  produce  it.  La5-ts^ 
thus  takes  his  stand  at  once,  with- 
out any  inductive  preparation,  on 
this  central  intuition,  and  expects 
his  readers  to  follow  his  guidance. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  not 
wanting  farther  on  various  inti- 
mations, which  we  should  now, 
without  hesitation,  attribute  to  in- 
ductive reasoning. 

A  description  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  La6-ts^*s  system  necessi- 
tates, before  we  proceed  further, 
an  explanation  of  its  fundamental 
principle.  Lab-tse  calls  it  Ta6. 
The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  is 
"the  way,  the  road;"  figuratively, 
"  the  course,  the  way  of  going,  the 
manner,  the  procee(ung."  Carried 
further  in  the  pregnant  sense  of 
things,  it  designates  the  reason- 
ableness on  which  they  are 
foimded,  the  abstract  order,  also 
the  order  of  the  world,  as  well 
the  material  as  the  moral  world ; 
and,  lastly,  substantiated  in  an 
absolute  sense,  it  expresses  the 
primeval  cause  of  all  being.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  it  is  used  by 
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Lao-tse.  He  says  (chap.  26), 
"  There  is  a  Being,  perfect,  incom- 
prehensible, before  heaven  and 
earth  arose.  So  calm,  so  trans- 
cendant!  It  alone  continues  and 
changes  not.  It  pervades  all 
things,  and  never  endangers  itself. 
We  may  consider  it  as  the  world- 
mother.  I  know  not  its  name.  If  I 
designate  it,  I  call  it  Tab." 
Again,  '^  Tab  is  before  all  things, 
and  nothing  precedes  him;  all 
things  are  through  him,  and 
nothing  is  without  him.  He  alone 
is  the  foundation  and  first  cause 
of  all  being."  In  this  generality, 
were  a  translation  of  the  word 
desirable.  Tab  might  be  rendered 
by  the  "primordial  essence." 
There  are,  however,  other  expres- 
sions to  be  considered,  which  seem 
to  make  it  more  desirable  to  keep 
to  the  Chinese  word. 

As  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
everything  depends  on  his  know- 
ing Tab.  The  first  step  is,  to  know 
his  own  ignorance.  For  it  is  a 
disease  not  to  know  this  ignor- 
ance. He  who  feels  troubled  at 
this  disease,  is  in  consequence  no 
longer  sick  (chap.  71).  To  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  objective  possi- 
bility of  knowing  Tab,  there  is 
only  a  short,  but  all  the  more  re- 
markable answer.  At  the  moment 
when  our  philosopher  perceives  in 
his  central  intuition  how  Tab 
became  the  creator  of  the  world, 
he  himself  asks  the  question, 
whence  he  derived  this  knowledge, 
and  he  answers  thus  (chap.  21), 
"  Through  him."  It  is  Tab  himself, 
who,  according  to  his  infinite  power 
of  communication  (chap.  4),  and 
omnipresence  (chap.  25),  reveals 
this  knowledge  to  him.  The 
subjective  possibility  of  knowing 
Tao  depends  on  this,  that  the 
passionless  man,  who  turns  away 
from  all  sensuous  objects,  dwelling 
in  his  own  inner  being,  perceives 
Tab's  spirit  (chap.  i.  12),  which  is 
found  by  dally  seeking  (chap.  62), 


and  when  his  deeds  accord  with 
Tab  "he  will  become  one  with 
Tab  "  (chap.  23),  that  is,  accordins: 
to  the  Olanese  expression,  thung^ 
united  with  Tab,  he  will  participate 
in  his  beiag;  hence  the  experi- 
encing of  Tab  becomes  at  the 
same  time  the  knowledge  of  Tab. 
We  thus  see  that  Lab-tse  makes 
the  highest  perception  dependent 
on  the  moral  behaviour,  on  moral 
deeds.  This  gives  a  deep  meaning 
to  another  expression  of  his,  "  He 
who  knows  himself  is  enlightened" 
(chM).  33). 

Wnilst,  then,  our  philosopher  is 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
Tab,  as  the  primordial  essence,  he 
discovers  him  first  as  the  pure 
power  of  Being,  also  of  his  own 
being,  and  therefore  stiU  ss 
"  vacant  abyss  "  (chap.  4),  as  mere 
possibility,  in  which  full  being  is 
still  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  as 
"  not  yet  being."  He  often  insists 
on  the  great  significance  of  this 
Not-being,  this  only  potential,  but 
not  yet  realised  being.  In  this 
form,  in  fact,  Tab  is  not  yet  Tab,  is 
thoroughly  inexpressible,  and  not 
to  be  named  ;  nothing  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  him  (chap.  i.  32).  Men 
look  for  him  and  see  nothing ;  they 
listen  for  him  and  hear  nothing; 
they  grasD  after  him  and  find 
nothing  (chap.  14).  But  from  this 
state  of  mere  potentiality  comes 
the  state  of  being.  "  Being  arises 
from  Not-being  "  (chap.  40).  And 
as  this  Not-being  belongs  to  the 
primordial  essence,  this  Being  also 
belongs  to  it,  so  that  it  is  at  the 
same  time  Not-being  (not  yet 
being,  potentiality,  reserve)  and 
Being.  Hence  a  duality — a  supe- 
rior being,  unnameable  undis- 
coverable,  imperceptible;  an  in- 
ferior being,  by  no  means  dark 
(chap.  14),  nameable,  consequently 
knowable  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
create  (chap.  32).  Thus,  though 
differently  named,  both  are  of  the 
same  origin,  that  is  originally  one. 
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Botharocreatdye,  produddTe;  bat 
while  the  two  funaamental  powers, 
heaven  and  eiurth,  thougli  as  jet 
nnfonned  substances,  are  created 
by  the  superior  unnameable  being, 
all  creatures  and  things,  i,e,,  what 
has  form,  are  created  by  the  inferior 
bemg.  In  accordance  with  this,  we 
read  in  the  &rst  chapter :  "  Tab,  if 
he  can  be  expressed,  is  not  the 
eternal  Tab.  The  name,  if  it  can 
be  pronounced,  is  not  the  eternal 
name.  The  nameless  one  is  the 
primordial  essence  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  named  one  is  the  mother 
of  all  beings.  These  two  are  of 
the  same  origin,  but  of  different 
name.  TogeUier  they  are  called 
deep,  of  the  deep ;  once  again  the 
depth,  the  gate  of  aU  spirit." 

Now,  in  these  last  words  there 
is  already  an  intimation  that  Lab- 
ts^  does  not  stop  at  this  duality. 
He  says  expressly  (chap.  42),  that 
all  beings  are  produced  through 
three  beings,  and  though  in  that 
place  he  names  the  third  being  as 
little  as  the  first  or  the  second, 
other  passages  do  not  leave  us  in 
the  dark  on  this  point.    He  says 
(chap.    21),     "To  him    (Tab)    is 
spirit;    his  spirit  is  the    highest 
purity.'*    He  says,  as  just  men- 
tioned, that  that  duality  is  ''the 
door,  i.e.,  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
all  spirits,"  and  speaks  (chap.  6), 
of  the  "Vale  Spirit,"  i.e.,  the  spirit 
that  flows  out,  which  is  immortal, 
and  whose  "door  is  the  root  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  thus  attributing 
to  him  a  share  in  creation.    And 
here,  too,  he  bestows  on  him  a  few 
most  remarkable  predicates,  which 
niark  him  as  the  third  which  com- 
prehends the  two.    He  first  calls 
this  third  "  the  deeply  feminine," 
and  then  says  he  is  "as  if  present." 
The  latter  expression  is  particularly 
remarkable.    Exactly  the  same  had 
been  said  just  before  (chap.  4)  of 
Tab,  after  explaining  his  duality, 
this  duality  being  not  merely  an 
incipient  stagCi  but,  as  is  shown  in 


another  place,  the  result  of  a  yital 
moyement  within.    For  the  name- 
less Tab  does  not  onl^  pass  out  of 
his    state    of    not-bemg,  or    only 
potential  being,  into    a  state    of 
being,  but  the  "continually   un- 
nameable "  vrithdraws  himself  again 
into  the   non-existing,  being  the 
form  of  the  formless,  ike  figure  of 
the  figureless,  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived (chap.  14) .    He  is  constantly 
returning  nrom  his  being,  of  course 
without  surrounding  it,  into  his 
not-being,  and  this  returning  is 
Tab's  moyement   (chap.   40).    If, 
then,  the  spirit  belongs  equally  to 
the  Tab  who  continues  to  be,  and 
to  the  Tad  who  returns  to  not- 
being — ^f  or  both  states  together  are 
his  "gate" — he  must  participate 
as  much  in  being  as  in  not-being. 
And  so  it  is.    He  i«,  as  if  he  were 
not,  and  just  in  this  freedom  from 
being,  he  is.    That  means  "  he  is 
08  if  being."    But  since  he  is  called 
the  "deeply  feminine,"  it  shows 
that  he  must  absorb  in  himself  the 
duality  which  is  the   gate  of  his 
emanations,  unite  it  to  himself,  and 
make  it  with  himself,  as  a  third 
person,    into    a    perfectly    united 
whole;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  being  is  called  "the  root  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  inasmuch  as 
it    is    the    source  of   the   deeply 
feminine,  it  is  probably  this  femi- 
nine principle  in  Tab,  on  account 
of  which  he  is  called  the  mother  of 
all  things.   Thus,  out  of  the  duality 
arises    the    Triad,  in  which    Ta^ 
becomes  perfect,  and  in  which  he 
produces  all  things.     Tab  is  dis- 
tinctly represented  as  antecedent 
to  this  threefold  self-deyelopment, 
and  that  deyelopment  is  before  all 
time ;    for   before   the    origin    of 
heaven  and  earth,  he  is  called  the 
inconceiyably  perfect. 

It  was  necessary  thus  to  reunite 
the  scattered  links  of  Lab-tsb's 
system,  and  bind  them  together  by 
means  of  those  connecting  thoughts 
which  he  himself  omits,  in  order  to 
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make  clear  the  meaning  of  an 
utterance  of  our  philosopher  which 
is  justly  looked  upon  by  his  fol- 
lowers as  containing  his  funda- 
mental dogma.  "Ta6  produces 
One,  One  produces  Two,  Two  pro- 
duce Three,  Three  produce  all 
beings"  (chap.  42).  That  these 
three  powers  do  not  transcend  Ta6, 
that  they  together  are  in  fact  Ta6, 
is  shown  in  chap.  51,  where  it  is 
twice  said  of  all  beings  "  Tao  pro- 
duces them."  It  is  right  to  state 
that  our  word  prodAice  is  not  a 
perfect  rendering  of  the  Chinese 
word  aeng,  which  may  also  simply 
mean  to  cause. 

La6-tse  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
simple  statement  that  Tab  pro- 
duces all  things ;  he  has  also 
some  deep  thoughts  on  the  ques- 
tion how.  *  And  here  the  inner 
process  in  Tao,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  produces  beings,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  fundamental 
properties  which  make  it  possible 
for  created  beings  to  arise  from  the 
general  being.  As  to  what  relates 
to  the  second  point,  we  must  first 
of  all  determine  whether  the  Being 
of  which  beings  consist  is  the  same 
as  the  Being  into  which  Ta5  him- 
self, as  the  primordial  being,  passes. 
It  might  certainly  be  thought  so, 
as  it  is  said  (chap.  40)  ''  All  beings 
arise  from  tiie '  Being,  and  Being 
arises  from  Not-being."  Thus  con« 
sidered,  Lab-tse's  doctrine  would 
certainly  be  pantheistic.  This  view 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  state- 
ment that  ''Tao,  being  in  the 
world,  is  like  to  rivulets  and 
brooks  which  become  rivers  and 
seas "  (chap.  32).  This  last  sen- 
tence, however,  refers  to  the 
search  after  Tao,  which  should 
stop  at  the  visible  manifestations 
of  his  working  in  the  world.  These 
manifestations  resemble  the  spring- 
ing forth  of  brooks  and  rivulets, 
and  as  these  gradually  swell  into 
riTeiB  and  seal,  80  ^nll  he  who  iB 
striving  to  know  Tab  clings  to  the 
known  and  intelligible,  &id  how 


all  that  is  known  and  intelligible 
flows  together  into  an  ever-in- 
creasing whole.  But  even  the  first 
passage  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
taken  as  identifying  the  being  of 
the  world  and  the  existence  of 
Tab.  As  compared  with  the  being 
of  the  world.  Tab  is  only  "as  if  he 
were"  (chap.  4),  he  is  in  quite 
another  sense,  and  was  so  already 
before  the  beginning  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  is  of  the  world 
(chap.  25),  and  is  inunutable  and 
unchangeable  (200),  whilst  his 
creating  has  a  beginning  (chap.  32), 
and  all  things  have  a  beginning. 
Lab-tsb  nowhere  says,  or  even 
hints,  that  Tab  formed  things  out 
of  his  own  substance.  His  teach* 
ing  is,  therefore,  not  pantheistic 

He  expresses  himseK  very  shortly, 
and  as  if  by  accident,  about  the 
fundamental  properties  of  the 
created  being,  by  quoting  the  three 
principles  of  nature,  which  had 
probably  been  already  established 
by  the  old  Chinese  natural  philo- 
sophy. These  are :  the  dark, 
quiescent  feminine  principle  of 
matter,  which  was  called  Yin  ;  the 
light,  active,  masculine  principle  of 
form,  which  is  called  x4ng;  and 
the  spiritual  principle  £3ii,  which 
unites  the  two  others.  "  All  beings," 
he  says  (chap.  42),  "  bear  the  Yin. 
and  contain  the  Yang,  the  inter- 
position of  IKhi  brings  about  their 
narmony."  It  is  no  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  desired  to  trace 
back  these  three  principles  to  the 
three  powers  of  Tab,  so  that  the 
first,  the  Nameless,  should  be  the 
cause  of  Yin;  the  second,  the 
Named,  of  Y&ng;  and  the  third, 
the  Outflowing  Spirit,  of  ETif. 
Since,  then,  the  originally  indif- 
f erentiate  being  divides  itself  into 
three  principles,  by  thus  doing  it 
becomes  such  that  beings  can  arise 
from  it. 

The  twenty-first  chapter  describesy 
with  wondering  exclamations,  the 
second,  the  inner  process  of  Tab, 
which  leads  on  to  true  creation. 
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*'  What  is  contained  in  the  purely 
potential  obeys  Tao  only.  Ta6  is 
being,  but  inoonceiyable,  unintelli- 
gible. How  unintelligible,  how 
inoonceiTable,  in  him  are  the  ideas. 
How  inconceivable,  how  unintelli- 
gible, in  him  is  the  being.  How 
unfathomable,  how  dark,  in  him  is 
the  spirit.  His  spirit  is  the  most 
trustworthy.  In  him  is  trust. 
From  the  ages  to  the  present  time, 
his  name  decayed  not,  whilst  he 
determines  the  beginning  of  all 
things.  How  know  I  that  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things  is  on  this  wise  ? 
Through  him" 

Let  us  try  to  render  this  into  our 
own  language.  In  his  origin  the 
primeyal  Being  is  purely  potential, 
undeveloped  power.  Through  that 
power  it  must  first  become  manifest 
as  Ta6,  so  that  it  may  contain 
something  within  itself,  which 
something  is  only  the  result  of 
Tab's  entering  into  pre-creative 
reality.  As  such,  as  real  being, 
he  is  here  designated  by  the  ex- 
pression Being  (wus) ;  but  even 
thus  he  is  still  beyond  the  con- 
ception and  understanding  of  men, 
though  he  is  at  the  same  time  that 
which  intuitive  meditation  now 
begins  to  discover  in  him,  i.e.,  first 
of  all  the  archetype  of  ideas  of  the 
yet  future  creatures,  and  then  their 
substance,  which  is  pre-creative. 
But  as  they  as  yet  have  no  be^n- 
ning,  that  is,  no  independent  being, 
this  substance  cannot  yet  be 
matter,  but  only  its  antecedent 
cause,  which  might  be  called  the 
nature  in  Tab.  Opposed  to  nature 
is  the  spirit,  which  likewise  is  only 
the  pre-creative  cause  of  what  is 
hereafter  to  be  created  spirit.  And 
thus  these  three  are  tne  fulness 
and  substance  of  Tab,  through 
which  creation  is  made  possible, 
since  they  form  the  connection 
between  the  original  Triad  of  Tab 
and  the  three  principles  of  created 
being,  Yin,  Yang,  and  Khf .  When 
we    read,    however,    immediately 


after  the  mention  of  this  spirit, 
such  expressions  as  **  his  spirit  is 
the  most  trustworthy,"  it  is  doubt- 
ful, nor  does  any  other  passage 
make  it  clear  whether  it  was  here 
intended  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween Tab's  own  spirit,  and  another 
spirit  belonging  to  the  pre-creative 
ideal  world.  At  all  events,  how 
ever,  the  spirit  of  Tab,  or  Tab  as 
spirit,  is  here  intended,  for  it  is  Tab 
whom  we  may  trust  for  uniting 
the  archetype  and  the  substance. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  trust  in 
Tab,  whose  spirit  he  is,  and  who 
justifies  that  trust,  but  by  so  doing 
steps  forth  from  the  state  in  which 
he  was  hidden  and  nameless,  pro- 
viding for  all  predestined  bemgs 
according  to  his  faithfulness,  the 
beginning  of  their  own  existence  at 
the  proper  time.  (Tw — inspicere 
promdere,  dare,)  This  creation  has 
a  beginning,  but  afterwards  is 
going  on  continuously,  so  that  the 
origin  and  beginning  of  every  being 
are  to  be  referred  to  it. 

Before  beings  are  called  into 
being  by  creation,  and  while  they 
remain  still  as  archetypes  in  Tab, 
they  are  considered  by  Lab-tse  as 
if  pre-existing,  as  he  says  :  "  All 
beings  trust  to  Tab  that  he  will 
call  &em  into  life,  and  he  refuses 
not.  When  his  work  is  done  he 
does  not  call  it  his  own.  He  loves 
and  nourishes  all  beings,  but  he 
does  not  act  their  master.  He  is 
for  ever  without  desires"  (chap. 
84).  Or,  as  we  read  in  chap  51, 
"  Tab  brings  them  forth  ;  his  kind- 
ness supports  them ;  his  essence 
forms  them ;  his  power  perfects 
them ;  so  there  is  no  being  which 
does  not  worship  Tab  and  glorify 
his  goodness.  To  worship  Tab, 
and  to  glorify  his  goodness,  is  no 
command,  but  always  a  free  offer- 
ing. For  Tab  brings  them  forth, 
supports  them,  nourishes  them, 
forms  them,  perfects  them,  ripens 
them,  provides  for  them,  shields 
them.       To     bring     forth      but 
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not  possess,  to  make  and  not 
to  care  for  it,  to  nourish  and 
not  to  rule,  that  is  called  deep 
goodness."  Therefore  Tab  creates, 
preserves,  and  blesses  all  beings ; 
for  their  sakes,  not  for  his  own, 
they  require  him,  not  he  them  ;  he 
loves  them,  not  as  if  desiring 
something  from  them,  but  from 
pure  goo<Mie8s.  Therefore  there  is 
an  innate  desire  in  them  to  worship 
him,  to  strive  after  him,  but  there 
is  no  command  imposed  on  them. 
Tab  allows  them  perfect  freedom, 
as  if  they  were  not  his  own,  nor  he 
their  master. 

If  we  ask  how  this  independence 
of  the  creature  is  possible,  toge- 
ther with  its  absolute  dependence 
on  the  continuous  worMng  and 
ruling  of  the  highest  cause  of  the 
world,  Lao-tsb  tells  us  (chap.  37), 
"Tao  is  for  ever  without  action, 
and  yet  without  non-action.  There 
is  nothing  which  he  does  not  do." 
What  he  means  is,  that  in  every- 
thing which  happens  in  the  world 
through  him,  his  working,  as  such, 
never  appears  ;  so  that  even  to  the 
most  careful  observation  nothing  is 
visible,  but  an  infinite  chain  of 
necessary  effects  of  given  causes. 
In  this  wonderful  continuity, 
majesty  and  beauty  of  both  the 
natural  and  moral  laws  which 
govern  the  world,  the  opened  eye 
recognises  the  constantly  working 
will  of  Tab.  His  doing  consists  in 
his  allowing  his  will  to  be  realised  in 
all  things  and  events,  and  by  means 
of  all  things  and  events.  Thus  he 
is  active,  and  yet  without  action. 

The  aim  of  his  ways,  however,  is 
to  bring  back'  the  beings  whom  he 
has  developed  and  pedected,  for 
they  all  return  to  him  as  their 
origin  and  root.  "  All  beings  come 
forth  together,  and  we  see  them 
come  back :  after  they  have  been  de- 
veloped, each  being  returns  to  its 
origin.  To  return  to  our  home 
means  to  rest:  to  rest  means  to 
have  fulfilled  our  task:  to  have 
fulfilled  our  task  means  to  exist 


for  ever"  (chap.  16).  The  indi- 
vidual  man,  however,  is  not  thus 
absorbed  into  the  common  soul  of 
the  world,  but  so  far  as  he  has 
become  one  with  Tab  on  earth 
(chap.  23),  and  has  acquired  true 
sonship  with  him,  he  loses  noUun^ 
in  death.  Therefore  we  read 
(chap.  50)  :  *'  He  who  understands 
life  truly  goes  on  straight  without 
fleeing  before  tiger  or  rhinoceros  ; 
he  joins  an  army  without  taking  ar* 
mour  or  weapons.  There  is  no  place 
for  the  rhinoceros  to  pierce  with  its 
horn,  or  for  the  tiger  to  tear  with  its 
daws,  or  for  the  weapons  to  cut 
with  their  edge;  and  why? 
Because  there  is  nothing  mortal  in 
him,  he  cannot  be  kiUed."  "  For 
(chap.  52)  the  world  has  a  first 
cause,  which  is  the  mother  of  all 
beings.  He  who  has  found  his 
mother  knows  whose  son  he  is. 
He  who  knows  whose  son  he  is, 
and  has  returned  to  his  mother, 
is  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  body. 
...  If  one  enters  into  the  brilliant 
light  of  Tab,  and  returns  to  his 
serenity,  one  loses  nothing  by  the 
destruction  of  the  body.  This  is  ta 
put  on  eternity."  "  For  (chap.  13), 
we  have  many  sufferings  because 
we  have  a  body.  When  we  shall 
have  no  body,  what  sufferings  can 
we  have  ?  "  "  He  (chap.  16),  who 
knows  the  eternal  is  Tab's,  there- 
fore everlasting,  he  loses  his  body, 
without  any  harm."  But  he  who 
lives  for  the  outer  world  only,  who 
places  all  his  interests  in  the  outer 
world,  and  looks  for  them  there, 
"  is  not  to  be  saved  when  he  lose& 
his  body"  (chap.  52).  However^ 
as  Tab  '*  helps  all  beings,"  is  the 
safe  refuge  of  all  beings,  "  and  the 
most  precious  treasure  of  good 
men,"  ne  does  not  forsake  those 
men  who  are  not  good,  he  is  their 
help,  and  "saviour,"  he  allows- 
himself  to  be  found  by  them  also, 
if  they  seek  after  him,  and  (chap» 
62)  forgives  them  their  tres- 
passes, wherefore  he  is  the  most 
precious  in  the  world." 
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Trinity  Gollbgb,  Cambridge, 

Jan.  24, 1879. 

The  bells  of  G-reat  St.  Manr's  have  been  pealing  this  morning  in  honour 
of  the  publication  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  list,  or  else  in  honour  of 
the  Senior  Wrangler — I  do  not  know  which.  To  those  inclined  to  be 
sentimental,  they  may  seem  to  have  been  ringing  the  death-knell  of  the 
old  fflories  of  the  B.A.  commencement.  Yet,  superficially,  the  recurrence 
of  uds  season  may  see  but  little  alteration.  There  may  be  the  usual 
crowd  in  the  Senate  House  on  the  last  Saturday  in  Januaiy,  and  the 
usual  jokes  in  the  gallery — a  new  one  or  two  perhaps  added  at  the 
expense  of  the  new  kmd  of  Senior  Wrangler  and  his  fellows.  However 
much  one  may  sympathise  with  the  object  of  the  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments, and  therefore  in  the  character  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  it 
would  be  diffictdt  perhaps  for  any  Cambridge  man  to  contemplate  that 
change  without  some  feeling.  It  must  have  been  sentiment  which 
hurried  so  many  to  the  voting  day  last  Term,  when  it  was  decided 
(decided,  as  it  may  seem  hereafter,  in  a  spirit  of  misdirected  conservatism) 
to  retain  the  shadow  without  the  substance  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  There  will  be  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  name  of 
Wrangler  given  to  the  first-class  man  of  the  Summer  Examination. 

This  year  is  yet  too  young  to  have  been  fruitful  of  events  worth 
recording.  The  Vacation  seems  to  have  been  tranquil,  one  of  the  chief 
incidents  of  it  having  apparently  been  the  grumbling  of  the  shopkeepers 
at  the  new  Clergy  Co-operative  movement.  The  action  in  the  matter  of 
several  prominent  persons  of  tutorial  rank  has  been  much  commented 
on ;  and  the  tradesmen  seem  to  take  it  unkindly  that  men  to  whom  they 
attribute  so  many  of  the  evil  results  of  the  credit  system  here  shoidd  be 
the  first  to  shirk  all  participation  in  those  results,  and  should  have  come 
before  the  world  in  the  guise  of  innocent  victims. 

It  hardly  looks  now  as  if  the  great  Petition  against  obligatory  Greek 
will  be  received  with  the  unanimous  favour  which  appeared  at  one  time 
to  be  greeting  it.  Very  little,  of  course,  iJiat  is  new  can  be  said  against 
it,  ajid  not  improbably  many  of  its  opponents  feel  reluctant  to  urge  old 
arguments,  wMch  may  seem  even  to  themselves  to  have  an  air  of  stale- 
ness,  and  which  have  at  least  grown  wearisome  from  frequent  repetition. 

A  very  distinguished  schoku*  has  been,  as  you  may  have  heard,  elected 
to  tl^e  Hulsean  Professorship  of  Divinity,  vacant  by  Dr.  Perowne's 
aooeptance  of  the  Deanery  of  Peterborough.  Dr.  Hort,  who  is  known  to 
be  very  widely  read  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
as  well  as  in  Divinity  proper,  is  pretty  sure  to  enlarge  the  reputation  of 
**  the  great  and  manly  school  of  Cambridge  Theology." 
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It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  Oriental  interests  are  taking  a 
more  and  more  distinct  place  in  our  Uniyersity  life.  The  new  reader  on 
the  Laws  of  India,  Sir  E.  K.  Wilson,  is  announced  to  give  an  introductory 
lecture  next  Tuesday  on  the  value  to  Englishmen  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  India;  and  Mr.  Kempson,  the  recently-appointed  reader  in 
Indian  History,  is  to  lecture  this  term  on  the  History  of  India  during  the 
Hindu  and  Mahommedan  periods. 


London, 

Jan.  23, 1879. 

The  present  term  is  essentially  a  legal  one,  as,  with  one  exception,  ail 
the  examinations  which  take  place  in  it  are  those  for  law  degrees.  The 
exception  is  the  half-yearly  examination  for  Matriculation,  which  has 
been  recently  characterised  by  Dr.  Michael  Foster  as  the  most  wonderful 
examination  out  of  China.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  statement  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  true ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  an 
examination  of  a  similar  nature  coyering  such  a  wide  area  of  subjects. 
And,  in  order  to  render  the  description  still  more  accurate,  an  emharras  de 
ricKesses  has  been  presented  to  the  candidate  for  Matriculation  in  the 
option  which  is  now  given  him  of  taking  up  Sanskrit  or  Arabic.  Latin 
is,  of  course,  a  sine  qua  non,  but  a  knowledge  of  any  two  of  the  following 
languages  is  sufficient,  viz.,  G-reek,  French,  German,  and  either  Sanskrit 
or  Arabic.  This  option  is  a  great  privilege  for  students  who  intend  to 
proceed  to  India.  It  is  also  greatly  appreciated  by  those  natives  of 
India  who  come  over  to  England  in  considerable  numbers  to  study  law, 
and  who  often  wish  to  pass  the  Matriculation  before  entering  at  an  Inn 
of  Court.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  from  the  list  of  languages  given 
above,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  matriculate  without  a  ^owledge  of 
Greek,  and  consequently  by  graduating  in  any  other  faculty  than  that  of 
Arts  to  take  a  degree  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  But,  in  spite  of 
recent  agitation  on  the  subject,  let  us  hope  that  the  day  which  will  see 
the  study  of  Greek  struck  out  of  the  curriculum  for  the  B.A.  degree  is 
far  distant. 

Every  member  of  the  University  must  regret  the  news  that  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  resigned  the  office  of  Begistrar.  The  learned  Doct<H* 
has  held  the  position  for  so  many  years  that  his  name  has  come  to  be 
identified  witJi  it.  He  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  University,  that  we  can  hardly  realise  that  we  are  no  longer  to  see 
his  well-known  signatiire  at  the  foot  of  the  various  communications 
which  are  received  from  time  to  time  by  members  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Carpenter  is  too  well  known,  both  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  to 
need  any  words  of  ours  to  express  how  g^at  a  loss  he  will  be  to  the 
University.  We  presume,  however,  that  a  place  in  the  Senate  will  be 
found  for  him  at  the  first  opportunity,  so  that  we  may  not  altogether 
lose  his  valuable  services  and  the  results  of  his  long  experience.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  assure  him  that  our  best  wishes  follow  him  into  his 
retirement. 

It  is  said  that  some  Uttle  tim^^ngo  no  less  than  two  hundred  graduates 
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signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Permissiye  Bill,  which  thej  requested 
iie  Member  for  the  University  to  present.  Of  course  everyone  has  a 
ri^t  to  his  own  political  opinions,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  wonder 
wiiat  will  be  the  next  move.  Perhaps  we  mav  hear  that  they  are  trying 
to  persuade  the  ^icetious  Sir  Wilfred  himself  to  exchange  the  suffrages 
of  the  burgesses  of  Carlisle  for  those  of  the  graduates  of  the  metropolitan 
University. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Convocation  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  examinations  to  ascertain  the 
o^bility  of  schoolmasters  for  the  practical  part  of  their  profession.  It 
is  argued  that  no  one  would  think  of  turning  loose  a  man  to  act  as  a 
doctor  without  first  ascertaining  that  he  understood  his  profession  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  The  subject  is  now  engaging  attention  on 
all  sides,  and  the  time  seems  to  be  near  at  hand  when  there  will  be 
demanded  of  every  candidate  for  a  situation  as  schoolmaster,  not  only  a 
certificate  of  his  being  a  good  scholar,  but  also  of  being  an  adept  in 
imparting  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  which  is  a  different  matter 
altogether.  The  subject  was  brought  forward  in  Convocation  by  Mr.  P. 
Kagnus.    It  is  proposed  to  admit  graduates  only  to  these  examinations. 

It  will  interest  many  members  of  the  University  who  received  their 
education  at  University  College  School  (in  its  early  days  called  London 
University  School)  to  be  reminded  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  "  Old 
Boys "  is  held  towards  the  end  of  February  in  eachyear.  Last  year  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Julius  Yogel,  K.C.M.G-.  This  year  the  dinner 
will  take  place  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  on  the  27th  of  February,  Mr. 
Thomas  Key  (son  of  the  late  head-master,  Professor  Key)  in  the  chair. 

The  list  of  vice-presidents  contains  the  names  of  many  distinguished 
"Old  Boys."  The  hon.  sees,  are  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  University  College, 
and  Mr.  £.  J.  Emanuel,  15,  Austinfriars,  E.C.J 


Edinbuboh  Univbbbitt, 

Jan.  15, 1879. 

Thxbe  is  no  feature  more  distinctive  in  the  course  of  our  Scotch 
Universities  than  the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and 
00  feature,  perhaps,  has  such  a  strongly  ludicrous  side.  Down  comes 
^  student  from  the  Highlands  or  up  from  the  Borders.  He  has  had 
little  training  in  Latin,  often  knows  nothing  of  Greek  but  the  name, 
ttd  possibly  the  alphabet,  while  mathematics  is  an  occult  science  to  him. 
In  tiiese  he  acknowledges  his  inferiority  to  the  well-disciplined  scholars 
of  the  public  schools.  But  there  is  one  field  in  which  he  feels  that  he 
stands  on  a  level  with  all,  and  that  is  philosophy.  He  grapples  with 
l^xke  and  Berkeley,  settles  all  questions  about  Hamilton  and  Mill,  and 
^r  a  time  we  can  hear  nothing  from  him  but  discussions  on  *'  innate 
*^®w,"  "  object  and  subject,"  or  the  "  existence  of  matter."  We  demur, 
and  are  instantly  told  that  oiu*  statement  is  a  peUtio  prindpiif  or  ignorabio 
^Xmcki.  And  so  he  struggles  on  till  Christmas,  convinced  that  he  is  a 
Wn  metaphysician.    But  the  New  Year  brings  the  results  of  essays  and 
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examinations,  and  with  the  iron  chain  of  facts  many  a  fond  imagination 
is  broken. 

Numberless  illustrations  of  this  might  be  found ;  but  there  is  a  bright 
side  to  the  picture.  The  school  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  not  lost  its  ancient  prestige,  and  from  time  to  time 
distinguished  students  leave  its  walls,  who  command  respect  for  its 
training  in  philosophy.  Of  this  we  have  lately  given  a  good  proof. 
The  highest  philosophical  honours  which  can  be  gained  by  a  Scotch 
graduate  is  the  Shaw  Fellowship.  It  is  of  the  value  of  £170,  tenable 
for  five  years,  and  is  open  to  the  four  Universities.  The  only  condition 
attached  is  that  the  holder  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  some  philo- 
sophical subject  at  the  end  of  his  tenure.  The  first  two  successful 
competitors  were  Edinburgh  men;  and  the  second  of  these.  Prof. 
Adamson,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  was  just  delivering  his  course 
of  lectures  on  "  Kant,  and  his  Influence  on  Modem  Thought,"  when  it 
was  announced  that  an  Edinburgh  man  had  again  carried  off  the  prize. 
Mr.  Sorley,  M.A.,  who  has  succeeded  in  doing  so,  is  at  present  assistant 
to  Prof.  Fraser,  in  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

No  one  has  exercised  a  more  intelligent  and  fostering  care  over  higher 
education  in  this  country  than  our  well-known  townsman,  Dr.  Jobn 
Muir.  It  was  to  his  exertions  that  we  were  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  the  Shaw  Fellowship,  and  the  Hamilton  Fellowship,  another  valuable 
philosophical  foundation,  in  honour  of  the  great  Sir  William.  But  it 
is  natural  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  veteran  Sanscrit  scholar  should 
be  taken  up  with  those  bye-paths  of  learning  to  which  most  of  his  own 
labour  has  been  directed.  He  accordingly  founded  the  Sanscrit  Chair  in 
our  University,  and,  amone  other  things,  he  has  given  a  Hebrew  prize 
for  inter-university  competition.  The  last  proof  of  his  mxuiificence  in 
the  interests  of  cmture  is  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Lectureship 
of  the  value  of  J£300,  for  five  years.  The  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  by 
Principal  Fairbaim,  of  Airedale  College,  and  the  subject  is  to  be  the 
relations  of  science  and  religion. 

Coming  down  from  the  lofty  regions  of  theology  and  philosophy  (the 
weakness  of  the  Scotch  in  that  direction  is  well  known),  we  must  first 
notice  the  successful  University  Bazaar.  A  few  years  ago  a  Students' 
Club  was  started,  very  different  in  its  nature  from  the  drinking  and 
duelling  clubs  of  Germany.  Here  it  was  hoped,  as  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
said  in  opening  the  bazaar,  *'  that  the  student  would  find  a  wholesome 
meal  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms,  as  well  as  many  friends  and  much 
sociability.  It  was  hoped  that  the  club  would  be  a  club  of  plain  living 
and  high  thinking."  The  experiment  was  most  successful ;  and,  to  many 
a  student  living  m  lodgings,  the  club  is  a  second  heme.  But  a  debt  of 
£800  weighed  heavily  ;  and  it  was  to  lift  this  weight  that  the  bazaar 
was  set  on  foot.  Ladies,  young  and  old,  lent  a  willing  hand,  and  in  the 
end,  instead  of  .£800,  we  had  J2500.  This  will  enable  the  promoters  of 
the  club,  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter,  to  extend  and 
improve  it. 

With  the  success  of  the  bazaar  came  the  disappointment  that  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  coidd  not  deliver  his  inaugural  address  as  Lord 
Eector,  owing  to  the  winter  session  of  Parliament.  As  yet,  he  has  sent 
no  word  of  his  coming. 

The  official  returns  of  the  numbers  attending  the  University  have 
just  been  issued ;  and  I  close  by  making  some  ex^acts  from  them. 
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"  The  aggregate  number  of  students  on  the  register  in  residence  for 
1877  was  2560;  for  1878  they  amount  to  2617.  In  the  faculty  of  Arts 
there  are  885  students  ;  in  the  Acuity  of  Diyinity,  71 ;  in  the  isycxdij  of 
law,  368 ;  and  in  the  faculty  of  Memcine,  1293.  In  the  latter  faculty 
the  gradiial  increase  is  probably  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wide 
range  of  supply  of  students,  to  which  Indiiei,  our  colonies,  and  eren 
foreign  countries  largely  contribute.  The  entries  in  the  register  show 
that  of  the  1293  students  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine,  565  are  from  Scot- 
land, 445  from  England,  22  from  Ireland,  75  from  India,  149  from 
different  British  colonies,  and  34  from  foreign  countries.  The  average 
age  of  students  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  is  20*6  years ;  in  the  faculty  of 
J^yinity,  23*5  ^ears;  in  the  j&umlty  of  Law,  22*3  years;  and  in  the 
&culty  of  Medicine,  20*8  years.  The  average  proportion  of  students 
taking  degrees  in  the  several  j&umlties  is  1  in  9  in  the  faculty  of  Arts, 
1  in  23  in  the  faculty  of  Divinity,  1  in  123  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  and  1 
in  9  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine.  .  .  .  The  new  buildings  for  the 
medical  school  were  commenced  last  autumn,  and  will  be  vigorously 
pressed  forward,  with  the  view  of  having  the  whole  range  completed,  and 
the  respective  departments  in  full  operation  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  Tercentenary  of  the  University,  which  will  take  place  in  1882." 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  for  the  overcrowded  medical 
classes,  we  are  not  told. 


TjNrVBRSITY   OF   GLASGOW, 

Jan.  23, 1879. 

Whbk  the  Dialectic  Sodetv  was  instituted,  membership  was  a  privilege 
restricted  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  Arts  students,  and  the 
subjects  set  down  on  the  syllabus  were  for  the  most  part  such  as 
demanded  for  their  fit  discussion  the  mature  wisdom  and  grave  speech  of 
men  in  at  least  the  third  year  of  their  curriculum.  The  records  of  the 
Society,  while  they  bear  witness  to  the  fewness  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  proceedings,  furnish  no  evidence  of  any  compensating  depth  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  attena ;  and  the  quickness  with 
which  the  original  exclusiveness  of  the  constitution  was  broken  down, 
not  by  pressure  from  without,  but  by  indiridual  action  from  within,  may 
perhaps  ground  the  inference  that  the  meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
early  part  of  its  existence  were  felt  to  be  somew^t  dull. 

No  doubt  the  proposal,  when  first  made,  to  introduce  a  political 
question  for  debate  would  be  regarded  with  appropriate  misgivings  ;  and 
Cassandra  voices  would  be  lifted  up,  and  there  would  be  imk  ab[>ut  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  similar  metaphoric  suggestions.  No  doubt, 
too,  the  foreboded  result  has  come  to  pass.  The  wedge  has  been  driven 
in  pretty  nearly  as  far  as  possible^  But  what  in  prospect  seemed  so 
undesirable,  in  present  experience  far  exceeds  what  the  good  souls  of  a 
former  generation,  if  only  they  had  been  gifted  with  a  true  prevision,  would 
most  have  wished.  Hundreds  now  in  every  session  are  drawn  into 
^owship  through  the  society,  and  are  brought  under  educative  influences 
of  a  kind  different,  indeed,  from  those  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the 
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lecture-room,  but  after  all  not  less  valuable.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  connection  with  the  Dialectic  Society  is  always  in  its  con- 
sequences an  unmixed  good.  A  "  fatal  fluency  "  has  often  been  developed, 
here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  practice  of  speaking  without  having  anything 
to  say.  Strong  temptation  is  frequently  put  on  a  man  who  has  once 
posed  as  an  orator,  to  declaim  on  every  subsequent  opportunity  that 
offers — ^partly  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  his  gift,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  his  reputation,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  exasperating  an 
opponent.  The  reflex  effect  of  yielding  to  such  temptation  must  in 
general  be  injurious.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  critical  exposure  or, 
worse,  the  derision  with  which  mere  verbiage  is  in  most  cases  visited,, 
serves  not  only  as  a  corrective  but  as  a  powerful  restraint;  and  in 
ordinary  experience  the  self-reliance  which  is  begotten  of  dialectic 
exercise  is  a  substantial  gain  in  view  of  the  soon-commg  collisions  of  the 
larger  world  beyond  the  academic  sphere. 

A  society,  numbering  some  hundreds  of  members,  would  necessarily 
fail  to  realise  the  objects  which  the  ''Dialectic"  contemplates,  were  the 
said  society  always  to  meet  en  masse,  for  in  that  case  all  but  a  very  few 
of  those  who  might  wish  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  would  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  the  same  few  who,  time  after  time, 
would,  by  reason  of  their  secured  position,  be  allowed  to  speak.  Hence, 
it  is  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Dialectic,  not  only  to  give 
opportunity  to  every  member,  but  to  encourage  the  more  diffident  to 
share  in  the  discussions.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  society  always  to 
meet  in  sections,  the  consciousness  of  its  oneness  would  speedily  be  lost, 
and  the  best  influence  of  the  institution  would  be  destroyed.  Under  the 
new  constitution  adopted  by  the  "Dialectic"  when  the  University  was 
removed  to  its  present  site,  the  free  expansion  of  the  membership  roll, 
without  loss  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  small  association,  was  provided 
for  by  the  creation  of  sections;  while  the  equally  important  end  of 
preserving  unity  in  more  than  name  was  insured  by  decree  that  there 
should  be  periodical  meetings  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  number  of 
sections  to  be  formed  is  not  statutory,  but  is  intended  to  be  regelated  by 
the  number  of  members  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

The  management  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  general  board  of  fifteen 
members,  including  the  president  and  the  other  officials.  Each  section 
has  a  divisional  committee  of  seven  members,  including  the  office-bearers 
of  the  section.  The  sections  meet  separately,  but  simultaneously  ;  and 
there  is  a  proposal — which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect, 
though  it  has  much  to  recommend  it — ^that  the  same  subject  should  be 
simmtaneously  discussed  in  all. 

The  distribution  of  the  members  into  sections  is  by  annual  lot,  and  the 
sections  are  of  equal  size.  As  a  rule,  the  society  meets  in  sections  three 
times  for  once  that  it  meets  en  masse.  At  the  general  meetings,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  orators  of  the  sections  give  place  to  those  who,  though 
they  may  not  have  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  sectional  debates,  have  a 
higher  standing,  either  on  account  of  their  official  rank  or  in  virtue  of 
being  academically  senior.  On  these  occasions,  too,  the  honorary- 
members  sometimes  prove  the  continuance  of  their  interest  in  the  society 
by  coming  back  to  the  scene  of  their  former  eloquence.  Honorary 
members  are  enrolled  for  life  in  recognition  of  distinction  achieved 
in  the  society  and  the  University.  The  constitution  confers  honorary 
membership  on  all  ex-presidents  ;  but  in  every  other  case  there  must  be 
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election,  and,  in  order  to  sare  the  election  from  being  degraded  for  party 
ends,  ike  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  must,  by  a  majontj  of 
two-thirds,  TOte  in  farour  of  anj  person  proposed,  or  he  irill  not  be 
elected. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  keen  party  feeling  stimulated  in  the  imder* 
graduates  by  the  political  clubs  wnich  count  uiemselres  of  the  Uniyersity, 
that  the  meetings  of  the  '*  Dialectic  "  are  in  general  so  largely  attended ; 
but,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  discus* 
sion  which  leads  up  to  the  party  yote  is  fitted  to  serye  a  worthy  purpose, 
though  the  result  may  not  be  seen  till  after  many  days.  Saul,  the  son 
of  ^sh,  went  forth  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  found  a  kingdom : 
is  the  application  not  sufficiently  obyious  without  explicit  statement  ? 

The  Christmas  holidays  haying  intenrened  since  I  last  wrote,  there  is. 
nothing  noteworthy  to  report  in  regard  to  the  Uniyersity  work.  I 
haye  uierefore  felt  free  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  Dialectic 
Society  at  what  would  otherwise  haye  been  too  great  length. 


TjNiyEESITY   OP   SEyiLLE, 

Jcmiuiry,  1879. 

Whbn  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  in  Spain,  the  literary  Uniyersity  was 

established  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Order.     This  was  done  by  Don 

Pftblo  de   Olayide,  who  proposed  to  the  Qoyemment  the   project  of 

reforming  the  studies  in   the    schools    by  separating  the  Uniyersity 

&om    the    Theological    college,  and    establishing    it    in    the    former 

house   of    the    Jesuits.      Olayide,  who    knew    how    to    illustrate    all 

things  which  he    touched,  impressed    the    Council    of    Castille  with 

the  importance  of  his  plan,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Council 

to  effect  the  necessary  reforms  by  drawing  up  an  exact  report  upon 

the  state  of    literary  studies  in  Spain.      This  statement,   which  is  a 

pattern    of    sound    judgment,    philosophy,    and    eloquence,    perfectly 

described  the  existing  state  of  public  instruction,  esj^ially  in  Seyille, 

and  faithfully  and  clearly  manifested  the  spirit  wmch  influenced  the 

schools,  their  riyalries  with  one  another,  and  their  battles,  the  defects 

of  the  scholastic  studies,  the  peryersion  of    judgment,  and    general 

corruption  of  taste  in  regard  to  the  arts  and  sciences.     The  comparison 

of  our   schools  with  those  of    other  countries,  although  painful  to 

Spaniards,  was  an  indubitable  proof  of  existing  eyils,  and  the  absolute 

necessity  of  reform.     To  this  effect  Olayide  said :  **  Whilst  enlightened 

nations  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  practical  sciences  are  defining  the 

form  of  the  globe,  or  discoyering  new  planets  in  the  heayenly  spheres,. 

and  furthering  the  science  of  navigation,  we  are  wasting  our  time  in 

disputing  about  the  trifling  origin  of  words."     And  he  who  so  well  knew 

the  defects  of  our  scholastic  system,  fearlessly  undertook  its  reform. 

He  proposed,  first,  the  absolute  separation  of  the  Theological  college 

from  the  Uniyersity;  secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  latter  in  the 

house  of  the   Jesuit   Fathers,  where   it  has  remained  to   this    day; 

t^^Wly,  to  reform  the  studies  upon  a  different  basis;  and,  fourthly,. 

to  establish  a  form  of  goyemment  in  the  Uniyersity. 
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These  reforms  once  effected,  there  were  not  wanting  enemies  who 
bitterly  opposed  them,  but  their  efforts  were  impotent  once  the  torch 
had  been  enkindled.  The  new  students,  upholding  the  credit  of  their 
masters,  conquered  their  enemies,  to  the  gloir  of  their  Alma  Mater.  In 
the  hearts  of  some  of  these  students  the  divine  fire  of  poetry  became 
eiUdndled,  and  they  founded  a  particular  Academia  of  Letters,  to  which 
the  finest  geniuses  of  Andalucia  hastened  to  give  their  aid,  and  where 
the  study  of  our  ancient  poets  and  prose  writers  was  diligently  pursued, 
and  also  the  most  renowned  ones  of  Italy,  England,  and  France,  as  well 
as  Cicero,  Yirgil,  and  Horace ;  and  then  throughout  the  hitherto  silent 
shores  of  the  Betis  were  heard  their  tuneful  lays.  The  Muses,  who  had 
placed  the  chaplets  of  the  laurels  of  fame  upon  the  brows  of  a  Herrera, 
Bioja,  Arquijo,  and  Jauregui,  came  also,  and  wreathed  bays  around  the 
brows  of  a  Beynoso,  Alberto  Lista,  Blanco,  Eoldan,  Arjona,  names 
beloved  and  venerated  throughout  the  Spanish  Parnassus.  The  Inocencia 
Perdida  of  Beynoso  and  the  poetic  collections  of  Lista  alone  would  prove 
the  value  of  this  select  society. 

Olavide  left  Seville  when  his  plan  of  reform  was  commencing  to  be 
earned  out,  and  had  just  been  approved  by  royal  letters  patent ;  but  the 
tree  had  been  planted  upon  a  fertile  ground,  and  therefore  must  perforce 
produce  ripe,  rich  fruit.  The  works  of  Melchor  Cano,  Benito  Arias,  and 
other  justly  celebrated  writers  awakened  in  theologians  the  love  of  the 
learned  languages,  of  the  study  of  humanities,  of  history ;  the  works  of 
Bacon  and  Descartes  flung  down  to  the  ground  the  delirious  dreams  of 
ihe  followers  of  Aristotle  ;  the  jurisconsults  looked  with  contempt  upon 
Jason  and  Baldo,  seeking  for  and  studying  the  works  of  Cuyas,  Sigonio, 
Bosino,  Gotofredo,  and  all  our  best  native  talent,  and  later  on  G-ravina, 
Domat,  and  Potiers.  In  canonical  law  the  preference  was  soon  given  to 
Berardi ;  the  medical  profession  adopted  unreservedly  the  teaching  of 
Hippocrates  and  Boherave,  and  continued  to  follow  all  the  advance- 
ments in  science.  Under  this  new  method  were  formed  the  minds  of 
other  distinguished  professors  such  as  Prieto,  Maestre,  Alvarez  Santul- 
lano,  Gonzalez,  Carvajal,  Fuertes,  Ambrosio  Lorite,  and  Gk^briel 
Bodrigues. 

The  almost  oriental  imagination  of  the  Andalucians  render  them  more 
fitted  for  literary  pursuits  than  'for  science,  though  perhaps  Seville  has 
produced  a  far  greater  number  of  eminent  men  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  Arts  have  also  been  studied  with  happy 
results,  as  is  proved  by  the  gifted  pencils  of  Murillo,  Alonso  Cano, 
Castillo,  and  many  others  who  have  been  the  means  of  placing  the 
SeviUian  school  in  a  high  place  among  the  principal  schools  of  the 
world. 

Upon  us  in  these  enlightened  days  devolves  the  duty  of  following  the 
footsteps  of  the  distinguished  professors  who  have  preceded  us,  in 
inspiring  our  youth  with  the  love  of  science,  and  impressing  upon  their 
minds  the  advantages  of  study,  and  developing  the  taste  for  all  that  is 
noble  and  soul-inspiring,  virtue  being  the  only  return  which  Don  Alonso 
the  Wise  exacted  in  order  to  render  instruction  solid,  and  to  insure  a 
true  advancement  in  science.  There  is  much  in  a  naturally  good  dis- 
position, but  a  constant  application  to  study,  assiduous  labour,  and  a 
regular  methodical  plan,  generally  yield  far  more  abundant  results. 

This  love  of  study  advantageously  supplies  many  natural  defects  in 
character,  and  urges  to  perseverance  and  to  the  imdertaking  of  great 
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things.  If,  through  dread  of  the  thorns,  we  do  not  gather  the  roses,  it  is 
a  manifest  proof  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  crown  that  is  offered. 
Idleness  and  dissipation  are  trees  whose  leaves  fall  to  the  ground  withered, 
because  incapable  of  absorbing  the  moisture  which  the  neighbouring 
stream  is  offering  them  with  its  pure  limpid  waters.  It  is  sad  to  have 
to  saj  it,  but  it  is  nerertheless  true,  that  generallj  students  seek  to  gain 
the  results  of  a  course  of  study  rather  than  to  work  it  out,  as  though 
this  were  a  positire  gain.  It  is  desirable,  according  to  this  creed,  to 
obtain  a  degree,  and  that  without  meriting  it  by  soUd  and  permanent 
study — a  lamentable  deception,  which  springs  from  a  want  of  love  of 
study. 

Let  us  who  have  the  onerous  duty  of  teaching  applv  a  remedy  to  this 
evil,  which  has  been  manifestly  ffrowing  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
which  is  bitterly  felt  by  many  wno  have  flocked  to  us,  more  by  aictual 
need  than  urged  by  the  incentive  of  learning.  And  truly  can  we  in 
great  measure  remedy  this  evil  by  following  the  only  duty  marked  out  by 
our  former  Masters,  *^  Let  us  teach  right  loyally,  and  with  zest." 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  greater  reforms  were  effected  in 
1845,  and  then  was  published  a  plan  of  studies  to  be  pursued  ;  and  in 
the  continued  progress  of  these  reforms,  in  1847,  were  founded  classes 
for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology,  and  also  a  botanical 
garden.  The  bxdlding  itself  was  greatly  improved,  and  the  small,  though 
choice,  library  augmented  by  a  notable  number  of  modem  works  upon 
which  a  considerable  sum  was  expended. 

Since  then  the  progress  of  the  University  has  been  slow  but  sure, 
notwithstanding  all  the  vicissitudes  which  have  swept  over  our  land.  And 
tiie  studies  pursued  at  the  present  day  comprise  the  faculties  of  Law, 
dvil  and  canonical,  philosophy  and  letters,  aU  the  exact  Sciences, 
Medicine,  and  instruction  for  practitioners  and  midwives. 

His  Excellency  Doctor  Muiuel  Larana  y  Fernandez  is  our  present 
rector,  and  the  Doctor  Don  Juan  Campelo  y  Allueva,  our  vice-rector. 

The  faculty  of  Law  is  fully  carried  out  in  all  its  branches,  including 
forensic  practice,  and  is  represented  by  worthy  professors. 

Philosophy  and  Literature  is  also  amply  studied,  both  on  its  classical 
and  modem  side,  with  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic, 
History  and  Geography. 

The  faculty  of  Science  possesses  enlightened  professors,  who  instruct  in 
Algebra,  Amdytical  Geometry,  Physics,  general  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Mmeralogy,  and  Botany,  with  the  elements  of  Geology  and  Cosmography. 
Daring  the  past  two  years  we  have  had  notable  additions  to  our  collection 
and  apparatus  for  scientific  studies,  and  the  class  of  Natural  History  has 
been  enriched  by  various  collections  of  copper  minerals  from  the  Mines 
of  Buitron,  Tharsis,  and  Bio-tinto ;  also  a  food  assortment  of  iron  ores 
from  the  mines  del  PedrosOy  and  some  magnificent  specimens  of  fossils  of 
the  carboniferous  land  of  8an  Nicolas  del  Puerto. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  this  University  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
Alphonso,  the  specimen  tables  were  much  enlarged  for  the  eidiibition  of 
pre-historic  objects,  the  collection  of  which  is  daily  increasing.  Many 
birds,  natives  of  the  province  of  Andalucia,  have  been  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  collection  of  Natural  History,  as  also  some  specimens  of 

A  splendid  microscope  has  also  been  added  for  the  investigation  of 
insect  life ;  and  many  other  appliances  and  objects  of  lesser  interest. 
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The  principal  acquisitions  in  the  chemical  laboratory  are  as  follows  :  a 
complete  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  air,  eighteen  crucibles  of  Sevres 
porcelain,  270  emery  crystal  vessels ;  a  magnificent  block  of  coal,  from 
the  pit  of  Espiel,  weighing  33  arrobes  (825  pounds),  the  ^ift  of  Don 
Manuel  G^cia ;  and  a  large  collection  of  various  and  rare  minerals. 

Now  that  the  country  appears  to  be  settling  down  in  comparative 
peace,  after  the  turmoils  and  civil  wars  which  have  wrought  so  many 
ravages  throughout  this  country,  desolating  our  beautiful  Spain,  and 
retarding  all  progress  in  science,  and  we  hope  for  a  long  steady  govern- 
ment under  the  rule  of  our  beloved  king  Don  Alphonso,  let  us  look 
forward  hopefully  for  a  brighter  day,  when  the  heavy  paU  which  has  so 
long  himg  over  the  Peninsula  will  be  removed,  and,  as  in  days  of  old, 
jshe  may  take  her  place  among  the  noblest  and  most  enlightened  nations, 
as  when  Alonso  the  Wise  gathered  together  the  wise  men  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  elements  of  greatness  are  still  existent  in 
her,  and  require  but  the  softening  dews  of  peace  to  make  it  spring  up 
green  and  fresh.  We  are  truly  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
the  summit  of  which  cannot  be  gained  but  by  arduous  climbing ;  the 
slopes  are  steep,  the  paths  narrow  and  thorny,  but  let  us  undertake  its 
ascent  with  brave  hearts  and  firm  steps.  If  in  the  ascent  we  linger,  let 
it  be  but  to  gather  fresh  energies,  repairing  our  difficult  march  by 
judicious  rest ;  and,  fixing  our  gaze  upon  the  brilliant  horizon  which  is 
offered  to  our  view,  we  shall  perceive  new  beauties  appearing  and 
expanding  in  proportion  as  we  climb  and  the  horizon  enlarges  before  our 
mental  eyes.  Then  indeed  shall  we  no  longer  regret  our  labours,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  act  as  a  fresh  incentive  and  powerful  stimulus, 
remembering  the  truth  written  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom — ^^  Bonorutn 
lahorum  glonoeus  est  frvctus.** 

A  number  of  colleges  and  schools  of  the  province  are  affiliated  to  our 
University  ;  but  their  origin,  description,  and  the  object  of  their  institu- 
tion must  form  the  subject  of  a  succeeding  letter. 
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Arrotos  in  the  Air.  By  the  Eev. 
H.  B.  Haweis,  M.A.  London :  C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Haweis  has  a  style  and  a 
manner  of  his  own ;  in  the  pulpit 
he  addresses  himself  very  candidly 
to  his  con^gation,  and  frequently 
with  an  eloquence  which  will  well 
bear  the  trymg  ordeal  of  a  transfer 
into  the  vehicle  of  print.  The 
subjects  included  in  this  volume  of 
discourses  are  sufficiently  daring 
and  varied  even  for  a  popular 
preacher  of  the  present  varied  and 
daring  day.  In  the  discourse 
called  "  Money  and  Morals,"  Mr. 
Haweis  does  his  best  to  stimu- 
late the  consciences  of  our  busi- 
ness men.  Probably  there  is  no 
morality  more  complicated,  more 
difficult  to  understand  or  correct, 
than  that  connected  with  money. 
Mr.  Haweis  shows  a  native  coiutige 
when  he  attacks  the  conscience  of 
the  pocket.  And  it  is  this  native 
courage,  this  fearlessness  in  speech, 
which  makes  Mr.  Haweis  so  valu- 
able a  thorn  in  the  side  of  our 
monev-loving,  luxurious  public. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  be  either 
sarcastic  or  humorous  in  his  own 
pulpit,  and  he  is  able  to  be  both 
without  irreverence.  He  thus 
holds  a  weapon  which  few  in- 
yeighers  agamst  popular  errors 
and  vices  have  tne  courage  to 
wield — and  that  is  ridicule.  His 
pathetic,  yet  absurdly  funny, 
description  of  the  state  of  Maryle- 
bone  Churchyard  in  the  spring  of 
1878  was  certainly  enough  to  scare 
a  vestry  into  decency  ;  and  the 
exceedinglj^  simple  language  used 
is  far  more  effective  than  any  fine 


appeal  to  sentiment.  This  quality 
of  simple  speech  is  exhibited 
throughout  the  "Pleas"  for  the 
people,  and  with  great  effect.  Mr. 
Haweis  shows  thorough  knowledge 
of  detail  in  his  appeals  for  the  lower 
classes  of  London.  His  cries  are 
for  Air,  Dinner,  Organisation  of 
Help,  Doctors,  and  Sunday  Be* 
creation.  Earnest  and  even  im- 
passioned as  are  his  appeals,  they 
are  also  full  of  common  sense. 
Those  who  have  the  power  and  will 
to  help  the  people,  can  hardly  do 
right  if  they  put  Mr.  Haweis  aside 
unheard. 

"  Shakespeare  and  the  Stage  "  is 
a  discourse  which  has  been  much 
appreciated  by  lovers  of  the  drama; 
and  those  upon  "Pius  IX."  and 
"Mr.  G-ladstone  on  Christianity," 
are  bright  and  vivid  expressions  of 
Mr.  Haweis's  opinions  upon  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
questions.       ,___ 

The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect,  By  Charles  Waldstein, 
Ph.D.  London  :  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co. 

Of  the  three  bird's-eye  sketches 
of  philosophy  given  to  the  world 
within  a  recent  period,  that  occur- 
ring in  Caird's  great  volume  on 
Kant  describes  akaost  wholly  the 
conflict  of  dualism ;  that  in  Jarvis's 
little  handbook,  "  Elements  of  Psy* 
chology,"  confines  itself  still  more 
within  the  strict  lines  of  mental 
action;  and  this  now  before  us 
simply  regards  the  contrast  of 
emotion  and  intellect.  When  so 
much  minute  criticism  abounds,  it 
is  strange  that  no  new  study  of 
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the  histOTj  of  ethics  appears. 
There  is  great  need  of  such  a 
study,  a  book  like  that  Maurice 
wrote  for  the  Encyclopsedia  Metro- 
politana,  but  more  modem  and 
scientific. 

So  far  as  this  book  of  Dr.  Wald- 
stein's  specialises,  it  is  original, 
without  being  extraordinary.  Aim- 
ing at  an  an^ysis  of  emotion  and 
intellect,  it  attempts  also  to  gain  a 
criterion  by  which  they  may  be 
measured  and  regulated.  The 
analysis  is  good,  but.  the  criterion 
does  not  seem  to  be  reached.  Tet 
there  is  room  for  such  work  as  the 
author  gives  us,  and  thoughtful 
men  should  be  thankful  to  have 
here  afforded  them  a  new  position 
from  which  to  regard  the  problem 
of  education. 


The  Indian  Pilgrim.  By  Jogesh 
Chunder  Dutt.  Calcutta:  I.  C. 
Bose  and  Co.,  Stanhope  Press. 

The  Dutt  family  must  be  a 
breed  of  poets,  for  it  is  but  a  few 
months  since  in  this  magazine  was 
reviewed  the  poem  of  a  Calcutta 
justice,  Shoshee  Chunder  Dutt,  Eai 
Bahildoor.  The  author  of  the  little 
work  before  us  has  not  yet  fully 
developed  his  powers ;  and  the 
stanzas  of  this  lengthy  poem  are 
tmequal  in  merit  and  occasionally 
slightly  ungrammatical.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  are  quotable : 

I  8t6od  within  the  temple  of  the  god, 
The  temple  of  the  "  lord  of  earth  and 


main 


I  stood,  and  perfomM  burnt  within  the 

fane; 

The  Bcented  smoke  now  darkened  half 

the  room. 

They  sang  alond  a  wild  beseeching  strain 

To   their   great   god   who    roles   the 

hnnian  doom, 
Whose  dread  attenjiants  are  the  spirits 
of  the  gloom. 

And  now  th^  danced  a  onrions  antique 
dance 
Their  manly  limbs  with  ashes  silrered 
o'er; 
It  seemed  to  me  some  wild  and  frantio 
prance 
As  sprites  may  do  on  lonely  hannted 
moor. 
The  silent  crowds  there  waited  at  the  door 
While  londly  rang  the  bells  both  great 
and  small. 
'Twas  solemn  scene,  it  tonched  me  to  the 
core. 
Amazed  I  looked,  leaning  against  the 

wall. 
What  tho'  in  faith  th^  err ; — ^with  hope 
and  love  they  call. 


Which  oft  many  a  pilgrim's   feet  have 
trod 
To  clean  them  of  their  sin  and  worldly 
stain. 


Lyrics  and  Landscapes.  By  Guy 
Eoslyn.     London:  Arthur Moxon. 

At  the  end  of  this  voliune  are 
printed  many  quotations  from  re- 
views of  the  author's  "  Village 
Verses."  These  are  so  favourable 
that  we  feel  quite  abashed  at  our 
want  of  taste  in  regard  to  the  book 
under  our  notice.  It  is  full  of 
verses  that  do  not  offend  the  ear 
by  false  metres  or  doubtful  rhymes, 
but  that  is  really  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favour.  It  is  time  that 
the  critic  be  firm  in  telling  the 
honest  truth  about  such  inoffen- 
sive meek  little  books  as  this.  It 
is  almost  a  sin  to  let  them  see  the 
light,  for  they  are  as  useless  and 
unfortunate  as  flies  bom  in  a 
wintry  day. 


CONTEMPOEARY  POETRAITS. 

Sib  Fbxdebick  LziaHTOK,  P.B.A.  (January  Number,  page  57.) 

Ebbatux. — The  dinner  at  the  Arts  Clnb,  at  which  Millais  so  graoefnlly  referred  to  a 
prophecy  of  Thackeray's,  was  given  in  honour  of  Sir  Frederick  Leightop,  and  not  h^ 
him,  as  stated. 
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THREE    IDEALS    OF    HUMAN    EXCELLENCE. 

According    to    (1)    The    Mishna,    (2)    The    Constitutions    op 
Loyola^  and  (3)  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 


L 
The  actual  ciyilisation  of  Europe 
is  not  of  indigenous  growth.  It 
contains,  no  doubt,  a  strong  native 
element,  the  force  of  which,  it  may 
be  said,  has  been  habitually  too 
mudi  overlooked.  Old  Teutcmic 
virtues  may  even  now  be  found  to 
live  and  thrive  in  the  sparsely 
peopled  regions  of  the  North,  and 
under  the  rigors  of  an  Alpine  or  a 
Baltic  winter.  But  through  the 
greater  parts  of  Western  and 
Southern  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  the  stately  fabric  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has  pressed  upon 
the  structure  of  society,  an  influ- 
ence altogether  foreign  to  the 
principles  of  Aryan  civilisation  has 
proved  to  be  a  powerful  element 
in  the  transformation  of  opinion 
and  of  habit.  This  influence  has 
been  that  of  the  Law  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  literature  of  a 
Semitic  people  as  expounded  by 
the  fiercest  enemies  of  their  race. 
The  actual  significance  and  force  of 
that  law,  and  the  effects  which  its 
prescriptions  produced  on  the 
nation   that  prided  itself  on  its 


observance,  the  Catholic  doctors 
have  altogether  scorned  to  study. 
They  have  commenced  their  ex- 
positions by  denying  that  the  Jews 
understood  their  own  Law,  or  are 
competent  witnesses  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  literature,  the 
preservation  of  which  is  due  en- 
tirely to  their  reverent  care.  Not 
only  has  orthodox  Catholicity 
attributed  to  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  doctrines 
nowhere  to  be  deduced  from  the 
plain  grammatical  meaning  of  the 
language,  but  it  has  assigned 
canons  of  interpretation  which  are 
altogether  subversive  of  the 
primary  principles  of  the  Law  thus 
misrepresented.  If  there  was  one 
doctrme  of  the  ancient  law  which 
above  all  others  was  its  ineffaceable 
characteristic  it  was  that  of  im- 
mutable permanence.  The  lan- 
guage attributed  to  the  Jewish 
Legislator  as  to  this  is  as  definite 
as  IS  competent  to  human  speech. 
But  it  is  not  more  definite,  positive, 
and  unqualified  than  is  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  phraseology  which 
IS  attributed  by  the  writers  of  the 
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Gospels  to  the  Pounder  of  Chris- 
tianity.* 

Indeed,  the  Aryan  idea  of  de- 
velopment, progress,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  novelty  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  Semitic  idea  of  permanence, 
divine  perfection,  and  hatred  of 
innovation.  Language  spoken  or 
written  by  men  of  the  latter  race 
is  either  unintelligible  or  ob- 
noxious to  men  of  the  former, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  what  is 
true,  authoritative,  and  perfect. 
Thus  the  influence  on  Christendom 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  declared  by 
Catholic  doctors  to  be  partially  or 
eclectically  binding  on  the  con- 
science, has  been  not  only  that  of 
an  alien  and  foreign  institution, 
but  that  of  such  an  institution 
wholly  perverted  and  misunder- 
stood— at  all  events,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  countrymen  of  the 
law-giver  and  the  subjects  and 
original  students  of  the  law. 

From  the  primary  and  central 
dogma  of  the  Jewish  faith,  down 
to  the  minutest  prescription  of  the 
later  sages  and  legislators  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  there  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  single  detail  of  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  taken  hold 
of  which  it  has  not  absolutely 
reversed  the  true  import,  if  the 
Semitic  race  understand  their  own 
language,  laws,  and  institutions. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  object  of 
the  present  pages  to  illustrate  this 
view,  instructive  as  the  task  may 
be,  as  to  glance  at  the  ethical 
ideal  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  understanding  by 
that  law,  as  all  competent  scholars 
must  do,  not  actually  rules  derived 
by  foreign  teachers  from  transla- 
tions of  the  contents  of  either  or 
all  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  canon,  but  the  outcome 
of  the  written  law,  explained  by 


that  mass  of  ^nhedral  enactments 
and  judicial  aecisions  which  bear 
to  the  Pentateuch  a  relation  as 
indispensable  to  its  intelligent 
comprehension,  as  do  the  reports 
of  cases  and  judicial  decisions,  in 
our  own  country,  to  the  bare  letter 
of  the  statutes  at  large. 

In  the  discussions  that  are  now 
exciting  so  vivid  an  interest  as  to 
the  relations  of  religion  and  of 
ethics,  or  the  relative  provinces  of 
Science  and  Paith,  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
to  clear  the  ground.  We  are 
entering  on  a  new  method  of 
inquiry,  although  the  field  on 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  very 
ancient.  We  are  thus  perplexed 
at  every  step  by  unconscious 
assumptions  of  matters  which  re- 
quire not  to  be  assumed,  but 
to  be  proved.  We  are  in  constant 
danger  of  using  well-worn  terms 
in  a  sense  that  may  be  misleading. 
It  is,  for  example,  a  very  constant 
assumption  iiiat  the  religious 
sentiments,  hopes,  and  habits  of 
a  pious  Jew  in  old  times  differed 
so  little  from  those  proper  to  be 
encouraged  in  a  pious  Christian, 
that  the  former  may  be  taken,  with 
some  slight  changes,  as  a  model 
and  example  for  the  latter.  How 
erroneous  the  assumption  is  will 
be  perhaps  partly  understood  if 
we  attempt  to  present  a  sketch  of 
the  ideal  Jew,  the  man  formed  on 
the  perfect  pattern  of  his  law,  as 
explained  by  its  most  illustrious 
doctors.  It  may  be  instructive 
further  to  place  by  the  side  of  this 
portrait  that  of  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  example  of  the  rule  of 
Christian  doctrine,  as  laid  down 
by  the  great  authorities  of  the 
historic  Latin  Church,  and  by  the 
men  who  were  to  Catholicism  what 
Aristotle  was  to  Greek  philosophy, 
and    what    Maimonides    was    to 


*  Matt.  V.  18  $  of.  Isa.  irxiv.  4, 16,  Maimonides,  preface  to  the  Mishna. 
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Hebrew  ethics  and  literature  ;  such 
as  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  Ignatius 
Loyola.  Lastly,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  place  alongside  of  the  perfect 
Jew,  according  to  the  written  and 
oral  law,  and  of  the  perfect 
Christian,  according  to  the  "  Be 
Imitatione  Jesu  Christi,"  and  the 
utterances  of  contemporary  Catho- 
licism, a  sketch  of  the  character 
that  might  be  formed  by  ihe  ob- 
servance of  the  ethical  rule  of 
Aristotle — the  systematic  pursuit 
of  true  felicity,  by  promoting  the 
energy  of  the  soul  according  to 
virtue. 

n. 

A  primary  condition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  model  Jew  demands 
rather  more  notice  than  might 
otherwise  be  awarded  to  it,  from 
its  essential  and  irreconcileable 
opposition  to  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. Christianity,  in  all  its 
varied  sects,  may  be  said  to  be 
based  on  the  assumption  of  the  in- 
herent evil  of  human  nature,  and 
the  radical  inability  of  any  himian 
being  (without  aid  of  a  nature 
approaching  the  miraculous),  to 
teep  the  Divine  laws.  The  first 
assumption  of  the  Jewish  teacher 
was  the  opposite.  Not  only  was 
the  Law  Divine  perfect  and  immu- 
table, but  it  was  capable  of  being 
obeyed,  and  was  held  to  be  practi- 
caDy  and  habitually  obeyed,  by 
the  pious  Jew.  Evidence  as  to 
this  statement  is  derivable  from 
sources  not  exclusively  Jewish. 
No  Christian  writer  speaks  with 
more  authority  than  the  Evangelist 
who  tells  of  a  priest  and  his  wife 
as  "both  righteous  before  God, 
walking  in  a!u  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
fess,"*  without  any  indication 
that  such  characters  were  unusual. 


The  language  "  God,  I  thank  thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,"t 
presumptuous  and  indecent  as  it 
may  appear  to  English  ears,  was 
but  the  echo  of  the  whole  services  of 
the  sanctuary ;  and  the  only  obser- 
vation which  could  have  been  made 
hj  such  a  teacher  as  Hillel  in  depre- 
ciation of  that  utterance  would  have 
been,  that  the  reference  to  the  pub- 
lican ought  not  to  have  been  so 
made  in  the  earshot  of  the  latter, 
if  he  were  a  Jew,  as  to  call  the 
blush  of  shame  to  his  cheek.  { 
Christ  quoted  the  words  of  pre- 
ceding prophets  in  enjoining  on 
his  hearers  to  "  be  perfect,  even  as 
their  Father  in  Heaven  was  per- 
fect ;"§  and  we  have  no  intima- 
tion that  any  of  these  hearers 
thought  the  phrase  was  either  a 
satire,  or  a  recommendation  to  do 
what  was  impossible,  either  as 
f  oimd  in  the  Law  or  as  repeated  by 
Christ.  If  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Law  were  broken  through  inadvert- 
ence, the  machinery  of  the  trespass 
offering  remedied  the  defect.  Even 
in  the  graver  case  of  wilful  neglect 
or  disobedience,  there  could  never 
arise  that  long  fear  and  misery  of 
the  conscience  which  some  teachers 
declare  to  be  the  very  life  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  crimes  judicially 
provaole  by  at  least  two  witnesses, 
the  exact  punishments  were  ap- 
portioned. For  crimes  thought  to 
have  been  committed,  but  not  so 
provable,  there  was  the  resource  of 
the  peace  offering,  as  well  as  that 
of  ^e  national  expiation  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement.  That 
day  passed,  all  previous  sin  was 
not  only  pardoned,  but  blotted  out. 
For  Qod  was  regarded  as  the 
avenger  of  his  own  law,  and  the 
sanction  that  restrained  the  Jew 
from  wilful  but  concealed  crime 
was  the  fear  of  sudden  death  before 


•  Luke  i.  6. 


t  Luke  rviii.  11.  {  Capita  Patmm,  cap.  iy.,  Misli.  3. 

§  Matt.  T.  48  ;  of.  Dent,  xriii,  13. 
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the  next  day  of  atonement.  Thus 
for  every  wrong  there  was  a  remedy. 
If  even  capital  punishment  were 
inflicted,  the  hope  of  future  happi* 
ness  was  unaffec^ied.*  '^  No  second 
penalty  for  the  same  offence  "  was 
the  grand  principle  of  the  Law; 
and  thus  no  Jew  needed  to  live  on 
doubtful  terms  with  his  own  con- 
science. 

It  is  evident  that  the  influence  of 
a  code  of  this  nature  on  the  entire 
character  must  have  been  something 
very  different  from  that  of  any  reli- 
gious or  ethical  system  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
encourage  a  degpree  of  self-satisfac- 
tion which  must  degenerate  into  an 
insane  self-conceit,t  on  the  other 
hand  the  negation  of  the  self -con- 
tradictory assertion  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  man  to  do  what  he  is  prac- 
tically unable  to  do  avoided  that 
confusion  between  right  and  wrong 
which  is  the  necessary  result  of 
such  a  doctrine.  Peace  of  mind 
and  integrity  of  conscience  were 
not  only  within  the  reach  of  the 
Jew,  but  their  enjoyment  appears 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
legislator  as  to  be  afforded  him 
as  his  normal  condition.  Doubts 
and  difficulties,  self-torturing  ap- 
prehensions, conflicting  opinions 
as  to  religious  duty,  were  out 
of  the  pale  of  that  narrow  but 
eminently  practical  code  which 
summed  up  and  precisely  defined 
the  enture  duty  of  man.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  master  principle  in 
forming  a  national  character  can- 
not easily  be  over-rated. 

The  life  of  the  Jew,  regarded  as 


Eassed  in  conformity  to  the  Divine 
iw,  was  divided  by  the  sages  who 
wrote  the  treatise  Pirke  Aboth  of 
the  Mishna  (the  tenth  tract  of  the 
fourth  order)  into  thirteen  distinct 
periods.  Omitting  the  quaint 
ceremonies  that  accompanied  and 
followed  the  nativity  of  a  Jewish 
boy,  we  find  that  at  five  yearsj  old 
he  was  to  be  taught  the  letters  of 
the  Sacred  Books;  at  ten  he  was 
to  commence  the  study  of  the 
Mishna ;  at  thirteen  he  was  held  to 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  became  a 
responsible  agent,  and  his  father 
was  no  longer  held  liable  for  his 
transgressions  of  any  command ;  at 
fifteen  he  was  to  commence  the 
studv  of  the  Ghemara,  or  third  part 
of  the  Talmud;  thus  giving  five 
years  to  the  Milora,  or  written  law ; 
five  years  to  the  Mishna,  or  spoken 
law;  and  five  years  to  the  Com- 
ments of  the  Sages.  At  eighteen 
he  was  to  marry,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  fixing  this  age  being  taken 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
''Adam"  eighteen  times  in  the 
Parascha,  or  section  of  the  Penta- 
teuch commencing  ''Let  us  make 
man."  At  twenty  he  was  to  addict 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  money ; 
at  thirty  he  was  called  upon  for 
toil ;  at  forty  commenced  the  period 
of  prudence,  and  at  fifty  of 
counseL  Old  age  began  at  sixty, 
and  hoary  hairs  at  seventy.  Ninety 
was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  the 
tomb,  and  &e  man  of  100  was  con- 
sidered as  if  dead,  and  no  longer 
belonging  to  the  world. 

Within  this  narrow  rotmd  lay 
tiie  whole  routine  of  Jewish  life. 
Forty-eight  blessings  were  to  be 


*  De  Synedriis^  cap.  xi.  Misli.  1.  See  notes  on  pp.  259,  265  in  toI.  iv.  of  the 
Edition  of  the  Miwhna  by  Sorenhnse. 

f  **  La  raison  qoi  paese  da  monde  r^l  dans  nne  region  id^e  croit  avancer  lorsqn'elle 
recrnle ;  se  roidit  oontre  la  n^oessit^,  se  trouble  et  ontre  tout.  Chaqne  dootenr,  chaqne 
preceptenr,  exiga  qn'on  Tappelle  grand,  svhUme,  prince,  et  roi,  malgr^  les  haillons  qui  le 
oonyrent.  II  prend  son  vienx  f^ntenil  poor  la  chaise  de  Molse,  et  chaonne  de  ses 
disciples  s*imagine  entendre  Dien  parler  sor  le  Sinai."  Le  TtaJmnd  de  Babylon.  Prole- 
gomenes,  par  L'Abb^  Chiarini,  toI.  i.  p.  34- 

{  Capita  Patmm,  cap.  t.  Mish.  21. 
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acquired  by  the  study  of  the  Law ; 
but,  even  if  they  were  all  secured, 
including  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  man,  the  love  of  justice,  modesty, 
and  temperance,  there  was  a  condi- 
tion inherent  in  the  very  limitation 
of  the  forms  of  learning  as  to  the 
full  operation  of  which  there  is 
some  dispute,  but  the  practical 
existence  and  effect  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deny.  This  limita- 
tion is  both  negative  and  positive. 
WhUe  fifteen  years  of  study  are 
devoted  to  one  subject — a  subject 
comprised  in  fourteen  folios  of 
Hebrew  text — ^the  learning  of  other 
nations  was .  despised  and  con- 
demned* ;  and  the  chief  inlets  of 
scientific  truth  were  formally  and 
absolutely  closed  to  the  devout 
Jew.t  "  In  the  Law  of  God,"  said 
one  of  the  most  famous  Babbis, 
"we  are  bidden  to  meditate  day 
and  night.  Find  me  an  hour 
which  is  neither  day  nor  night, 
and  in  that  you  are  at  liberty  to 
study  Grecian  learning.''  The 
study  of  the  Law  consisted  of  three 
principal  branches.  These  were 
the  Halacha,  or  discussions  and 
decisions  as  to  the  details  of  obedi- 
ence ;  the  Agada,  or  allegorical  and 
poetical  illustration  of  the  Sacred 
mok  ;  and  the  Eabbala,  which, 
under  four  principal  divisions, 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  the 
enumeration,  analysis,  or  trans- 
position of  words  and  of  letters,  a 
transcendental  knowledge.  Of  the 
practical  value  of  this  kind  of  studv 
m  the  improvement  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  instance  before  given  of 
the  reason  for  fixing  on  the  age  of 
eighteen  as  the  proper  time  for 
marriage  is  a  very  fair  example. 

Not  only  was  the  attention  thus 
concentrated  on  toil  which  has  no 
higher   intellectual    dignity   than 


that  of  the  construction  of  verbal 
puzzles,  while  to  listen  to  the  lofty 
philosophy  of  Greece  was  regarded 
as  an  iole  and  reprehensible  loss  of 
time,  but  certain  central  provi- 
tions  of  the  Jewish  law  presented 
absolute  barriers  to  advance  in 
useful  science.  The  doctrine  of 
purification,  which,  by  the  time  that 
the  legislation  of  the  Sanhedrin  was 
closed  had  become  a  complete  code 
of  merely  technical  and  artificial 
regulations,  taught  that  the  most 
terrible  source  of  pollution  was  the 
tody,  or  any  portion  of  the  re- 
mains, of  a  dead  Jew.  Not  only 
did  this  pollution  extend  to  every 
object  and  to  every  person  that 
came  under  the  same  tent  with  the 
corpse,  and  by  contact  in  three 
degrees,  but  it  was  communicated 
by  pressure.  That  is  to  say,  that 
if  a  fragment  of  a  bone  of  a  dead 
Jew,  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  were 
placed  in  a  basket,  and  if  a  rope 
attached  to  that  basket  were  passed 
over  a  pulley,  anyone  who  raised 
the  bone  by  pulling  the  rope,  what- 
ever its  length,  was  polluted  by 
pressure.  These  prescriptions,  to- 
gether with  almost  every  svnhedral 
ordinance  (except  those  relating  to 
washing  the  hands  before  meals 
and  after  touching  the  roll  of  the 
Law)  were  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  the  express  language  of  the 
Pentateuch.  In  its  extreme  strict- 
ness the  law  of  defilement  from  the 
dead  applied  only  to  the  Jews  ;  and 
the  dimmution  of  the  precautions 
necessarv  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
munication of  pollution  from,  the 
dead  by  Q^ntiles  was  held  to  indi- 
cate tliat  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  belonged  to  the  Jewish  race 
alone,  all  other  men  possessing  only 
an  animal  nature,  f  It  was  into 
Adam    alone,  the   father  of   the 


*  "  Is  qnogae  "  (yite  mtenad  exaon  erit)  "  qui  libroe  eztraneot  legit."    De  SjnedriiB, 
0H>-  xi,  MiBoh.  1.  .   f  Capita  Patram,  cap.  v.  Mish.  22. 

1 0mm  Inaelite  fntori  Beonli  son  est.    De  Synedriis,  oap.  zii.,  Muh.  1.    Berarreotio 
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Jewish  stock,  that  the  breath  of 
the  Creator  entered,*  to  make  him 
a  living  soul.  And  the  injunctions 
of  the  Pentateuch  as  to  ceremonial 
defilement  were  held  to  be  conso- 
nant with  this  great  distinction. 

No  dogma,  it  is  evident,  would 
tend  more  completely  to  isolate  the 
Jew  from  every  other  tribe  of  man- 
kind than  this  doctrine  of  exclusive 
immortality,  enforced,  as  it  was,  on 
the  national  credence  by  the  mor- 
tuary laws.  But  the  effect  now 
under  consideration  is  the  arrest  of 
intelligence  produced  by  the  dogma. 
Anatomy  was  rendered  impossible 
by  its  operation.  Thus  surgery 
and  physiology  were  excluded  &om 
the  study  of  the  Jew  ;  while  as  to 
medicine,  the  value  ascribed  by  the 
Law  itself  to  such  medical  agents 
as  the  water  in  which  the  words  of 
a  certain  formula  had  been  washed 
from  a  roll  of  parchment,t  and 
similar  prescriptions,  shows  the 
degree  of  encouragement  given  to 
the  pursuit. 

Art,  in  like  manner,  was  excluded 
from  its  highest  school — ^the  study 
of  the  animal  and  the  human  form 
— by  the  law  which,  aimed  against 
idolatry,  prohibited  the  pourtrayal 
by  sculpture  or  any  graphic  process 
of  any  created  form.  The  vege- 
table kingdom  alone  was  allowed 
to  form  the  motive  of  the  Hebrew 
artist,  if  such  there  had  been.  The 
low  style  of  art  evinced  by  the 
Jewish  coins,  even  down  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  second 
Agrippa,  shows  how  thoroughly 
this  provision  of  the  law  had  dis- 
couraged artistic  culture. 

Literature,  art,  and  practical 
science  being  thus  either  absolutely 
forbidden,  or  rigidly  and  jealously 
discouraged,  it  is  dear  that  most  of 


the  avenues  by  which  the  human 
intelligence  has  risen    above   the 
animal  level,  were  absolutely  closed 
to  the  obedient  Jew.     The  politi- 
cal constitutions  of  other  nations, 
to  ascertain  the  leading  principles 
of  which  Aristotle  devoted  so  much 
time  and  travel,  were  of  less  impor- 
tance in  the  eye  of  the  Jew  than 
are  the  habits  of  the  insect  world, 
and  the  rule  of  the  republic  of  the 
ants,    to     ourselves.      Even     the 
lessons  which  were  drawn  by  the 
greatest   teachers  who  ever  used 
the  Aramaic  dialect  from  the  care 
of  that  great  Father  who  fed  the 
yotmg  of  the  ravea  and  of    the 
sparrows,  were  not  within  the  pale 
of  the  most  rigid  Jewish  orthodoxy. 
It  was  specially  forbidden  to  use 
in    prayer    any  expression  which 
implied  a  merciful  regard  of  the 
Divine  being  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion. J     The  contemptuous    ques- 
tion, "Doth  Gk>d  take  thought  for 
oxen  ?  "  §  with  its  immediate  nega- 
tive solution,  was  in  full  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Halacha. 
Indeed,  any  attempt  to  rise  from 
the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  a  precept 
of  the  law  was  forbidden  by  the 
sages.    Any  amount  of  pains  would 
be  well    bestowed    in    re^xdating 
the  minutest  practical  detail :  such 
as  which  letters  should,  and  which 
should    not,    be    written   with    a 
flourish,  or  "  tittle  ^  in  the  sacred 
roU.     But  to  attempt  to  discover 
what  we  should  call  the  mind  of 
the  legislator,  or  the  principles  on 
which  any  direct  precept  was  based, 
was  held  by  the  Jewish  sages  to  be 
impious.     For  the  exact  letter  of 
the  law  the  utmost  veneration  was 
claimed ;   its  spirit  was  a  matter 
entirely  beyond  discussion.     Thus 
anything  which  was  not  definitely 


jnstis  tantmn  oompetlt.    Maimonides  in  Synedriifl,  cap.  xi.,  1.    See  also  Preface  by 
Gnil.  SorenhuBe  to  Ordo  Poritatum  of  the  Mishna. 

•  Gen.  ii.  7.  f  Namb.  v.  23. 

J  Beraohoth,  cap.  v.  Miah.  3.  §  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10. 
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forbidden  was  lawful,  and  no  in- 
ference or  analogy  was  permissible 
in  any  case  for  which  direct  legisla- 
ture had  not  provided. 

In  a  word,  the  Jewish  polity,  if 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  accor- 
dance with  the  whole  course  of  the 
Synhedral  legislation,  tended  to  the 
maintenance  in  F^estine  of  one 
great  family,  bound  member  to 
member  by  injunctions  to  charity 
and  mutual  loye,  but  hating  and 
scorning  all  the  outer  world. 
Under  the  Idumean  kings,  this 
brotherhood  was  restricted,  if  not 
to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Levi,  and 
Benjamin,  at  all  events  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
injunction  to  the  Apostles  not  to 
pass  the  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land 
proper,  which  is  recorded  by  the 
Hebrew  Evangelist,*  while  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Halachal 
doctrines,  which  held  that  pollu- 
tion was  incurred  by  foreign  travel, 
still  shows  that  the  Samaritans 
were  not  at  the  time  regarded  as  in- 
distingmshable  from  the  heathen. 
This  is  in  full  accordance  with  the 
Talmud,  although  it  is  added  that 
after  the  discovery  of  the  worship 
of  a  dove  on  Mount  Gkrizim,  the 
distinction  was  altogether  aban- 
doned. Thus  the  locality  of  the 
abode,  as  well  as  the  limit  of  the 
consanguinity  of  those  whom  the 
pious  Jew  was  bidden  to  love  as 
himself,  were  veir  narrowly  limited. 
Exception  has  been  taken  to  the 
statement  of  the  Abb^  Chiarini, 
that  it  was  an  absolute  tenet  of  the 
Law  that  every  precept  involved  its 
own  complement,  so  that  each 
injunction  to  the  Jew  to  love  and 
do  good  to  his  brother,  involved 
the  duty  of  hating  and  doing  evil 
to  him  who  was  not  his  brother, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  non-Jew. 
But,  although  some  of  the  loftier 
minds  among  the  Jews  may  have 


revolted  from  this  savage  inference, 
there  is  as  little  room  to  doubt  that 
it  was  the  practical  creed  of  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  as  there  is  that 
there  is  much  to  support  it  in  those 
passages  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
l^phets  which  speak  of  idolaters, 
that  is  to  say,  of  non-Jews.  Nor 
does  the  Evangelic  precept  to  love 
one's  enemies  throw  any  light  on 
this  subject.  For  the  word 
''enemy"  had  a  definite  legal 
meaning.f  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  a  Cientile,  who  would  have 
been  described  by  a  more  contemp- 
tuous appellation.  Its  meaning  is 
expressly  defined  by  the  Mishna. 
The  definition  was  re<juisite,  in 
consequence  of  the  caution  not  to 
accept  the  evidence  of  an  enemy  in 
judicial  inquiries,  and  the  enemy 
was  accordingly  defined  to  be  a 
Jew  who  had  refused  to  speak  to 
his  brother  for  three  days  from 
grounds  of  personal  hatred  or  anger. 
Within,  then,  this  extremely 
narrow  circle  the  institutions  of 
the  Jewish  people  tended  very 
powerfully  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  physical  comfort  and  material 
welfare  of  the  race,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  such  moral 
virtues  as  went  to  maintain  it  in  a 
contented  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Extreme  poverty 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  excluded, 
both  by  the  reversion  of  the  land 
to  its  original  owners  at  the  Year 
of  Jubilee,  and  by  the  admirable 
provisions  for  the  distribution  of 
the  two  kinds  of  charity — ^the  alms 
of  the  dish  and  those  of  the  chest, 
the  donors  of  which  established  a 
full  claim  for  repayment,  with  a 
thousandfold  interest,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  happy  life  to  come. 
Extreme  reverence  for  parents,  for 
the  aged,  and  for  the  priesthood 
was  also  encouraged  ;  although, 
when,  after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 


*  Matt.  X.  5  ;  of.  De  Tentoriis  cap.  ii.,  Mish.  3. 
t  De  Synedriia,  cap.  iii.  Mish.  5. 
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polity,  the  carefully  defined  minis- 
trations of  the  priesthood  closed, 
the  rabbis  more  and  more  absorbed 
all  revenue,  all  power,  and  aU 
authority.  Even  under  the  Hero- 
dian  kings  we  are  aware  how  one 
of  the  provisions,  adopted  by  way 
of  makmg  a  hedge  to  the  law,  had 
become  liable  to  discredit  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  might  interfere 
with  the  duty  of  the  pious  Jew  to 
maintain  a  needy  parent.*  In 
later  times,  when  the  counterpoise 
afforded  by  the  ritual,  the  prescrip- 
tion of  definite  offerings,  and  the 
ministry  of  the  priesthood  was 
withdrawn,  the  perfect  ease  of  con- 
science for  which  the  Law  provided 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  un- 
bounded respect  claimed  by  the 
expositors  of  the  law  on  the  other, 
exalted  the  rabbis,  as  a  class,  into 
a  state  of  supposed  special  purity 
and  infallibility  that  passed  the 
limits  of  sanity.t  But  we  can 
hardly  judge,  from  these  altered 
circumstances,  how  the  original 
system  worked. 

Obedience  to  the  law — which  he 
could  f uUy  obey — and  love  to  his 
brother,  with  the  freedom  of 
bestowing  his  ill-will  elsewhere, 
were  thus  charactenstic  of  the 
pious  Jew.  A  dense  veil  shut  him 
out  from  any  impression  from  the 
outer  world,  and  dogma  and  habit 
alike  precluded  every  troublesome 
intellectual  activity.  Peace  of  mind 
was  assured,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
prescriptions  as  to  good  that  accom- 
panied the  ritual  At  a  period 
which  to  Teutonic  nations  appears 
to  be  unduly  early,  the  young  Jew 
was  called  on  to  do  his  duty  to  God 
and  his  nation  by  taking  measures 
to  have  a  family  of  his  own.  No  fea- 
ture of  the  Jewish  Law  more  strongly 


contrasts  with  that  asceticism 
which  professed  to  borrow  its  rule 
from  that  law,  than  the  Semitic 
horror  of  celibacy.  For  a  Jew  to 
live  unwed  was  either  a  crime  or  a 
miserable  stigma.  Not  only  was 
marriage  a  positive  duty,  but  the 
attention  which  the  husband  in 
different  positions  of  life  was 
bound  to  pay  his  wife  was  defined 
by  law.  J  The  extreme  facility 
of  divorce,  no  doubt,  as  in  other 
nations,  may  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion, increasing  with  the  decay  of 
the  national  institutions.  But  the 
law  provided  dowry  for  four 
wives.  §  The  king  was  limited 
to  eight,  1 1  and  the  tendency  of  all 
legislation  on  this  subject  was 
rather  to  the  increase  of  population 
than  to  any  encouragement  of  an 
ascetic  spirit. 

It  is  undesirable,  even  under  the 
thin  veil  of  a  foreign  language,  to 
give  any  particulars  of  the  utter 
and  incredible  want  of  delicacy 
that  characterises  the  legislation 
of  the  Jews  with  reference  to  the 
relations  of  the  sexes.  Only  on 
account  of  the  repulsive  nature  of 
the  numerous  details  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  tracts  Niddah  and 
Sotah,  the  favourite  study  of  the 
sages,  can  the  arguments  which 
English  divines  have  drawn  from 
certain  texts  as  to  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  marriage 
law  of  England,  be  for  a  moment 
excused.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Mishna  feel  the  blush  rise 
to  their  cheeks  when  such  a  very 
modified  quotation  as,  *'  If  thy  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off,"ir  is  read 
to  an  unconscious  audience,  and  if 
their  opinion  be  as  impartial  as 
their  learning  is  accurate,  they  will 
silently  assent  to  the  conclusion 


•  Mark  vii.  11. 

t  Vide  Le  Talmud  de  Babylon,  tradidt  par  L'Abb^  Ghiarini,  t.  1,  p.  ^5, 

t  De  Dote,  cap.  v.  Mish.  6.  §  Idem,  oap.  iz.  Mish.  4. 

II  De  Synedriis,  oap.  ii.  MUh.  4. 
Y  Matt.  V.  30  ;  of.  Sanhedrin,  oap.  vii.  Mish.  4 ;  Niddah,  oap.  xii. 
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tliat  nothing  but  the  worst  exoess 
of  rice  can  be  so  degrading 
to  any  sense  of  modesty  as  the 
series  of  minute  provisions  by 
which  the  Jews  considered  that 
they  hedged  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
Unfortunately,  the  condition  of 
w(Hnan  in  the  East  is  but  too  much 
in  accordance  with  the  small  degree 
of  honour  or  of  trust  that  is 
accorded  to  the  sex  by  the  Semitic 
tribes  and  by  the  Jewish  institu- 
tions. 

One  source  of  hesitation  as  to 
the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  draw  the  portrait 
of  the  ideal  Jew  may  be  pretty 
much  a  question  of  date.  The  final 
arrangement  and  the  publication 
of  the  Mishna  were  as  recent  as 
the  last  fourth  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era ;  and 
some  of  the  treatises,  as  for  example 
the  Middoth,  have  evidently  been 
compiled  after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
poU^.  But  the  dates  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Halacha, 
or  judicial  part  of  the  work,  are 
defined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
the  names  of  the  authorities  ^ven. 
The  more  important  legislative 
provisions  must  have  been  coeval 
with  the  institution  of  the  written 
precept  which  they  explain';  al- 
though it  is  not  now  possible  to 
tell  what  change  may  have  super- 
yened,  either  in  the  Fentateuch  or 
m  the  oral  law,  before  the  time 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  canons 
t>y  Ezra.  The  great  source  of 
corruption  of  manners,  the  com- 
loand  of  ample  wealth,  was  not  a 
cinmmstance  from  which  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  materially  suffered. 
And  when  their  high  priests  or  the 
Idumean  kings  attained  the  highest 
•tate  of  power  and  material  pro- 
sperity, it  was  not  in  the  direction 
of  what  was  called  "aggravating 
the  law"  that   any  change  took 


place.  The  open  adoption  of  Greek 
or  Boman  customs  under  the 
hi^h  priests  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Maccabees,  and  under 
the  kings  of  the  Idumean  dynasty, 
and  the  mystification  of  the  Law  by 
the  symbolical  explanations  of  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  were  both  move- 
ments in  the  very  contrary  sense  to 
that  of  substituting  a  more  literal 
for  a  more  spiritual  observance  of 
its  precepts.  Thus,  while  our 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  complete 
Jewish  code,  as  affecting  not  only 
the  ^th  but  the  morals  of  the 
people,  is  derived  from  an  edition 
of  their  legislative  code  of  later 
date  than  the  fall  of  the  Polity, 
there  is  but  little  ground  for  holding 
that  a  purer  and  nobler  system  than 
that  of  the  synhedral  law  prevailed 
in  earlier  periods  of  the  national 
history.  As  we  look  back  through 
the  haze  of  time,  we  are  apt  to 
attribute  to  ruder  and  earlier  periods 
virtues  and  beauties  which  duninish 
in  lustre  the  more  closely  they  are 
regarded.  Greater  simplicity,  after 
all,  is  little  more  than  more  un- 
checked obedience  to  the  animal 
instincts.  As  we  descend  to  that 
social  level  in  which  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  manners  is  now  found, 
we  not  only  meet  with  much  that 
is  shocking  to  those  whose  gentler 
culture  has  been  hereditary,  but 
we  stumble  upon  evils  which  every 
class  of  social  reformers  loudly 
denounces.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  would  be  the  case  if  we  could 
return  towards  the  cradle  of  civi- 
lisation. The  most  famous  and 
charminff  of  utterances  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  mscinating,  for  a  period  of 
three  thousand  years,  to  people  of 
eveiy  blood,  not  onlv  from  the 
idyllic  simplicity  of  tne  language, 
but  from  its  profound  and  tender 
religious  sentiment,  is*  a  poem 
which  may  well  have  been  thepro- 
duction    of    the   Shepherd    King. 


•  Ps.  xxiu. 
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Yet  that  very  national  hero,  poet 
and  soldier  as  he  was,  boasted  of 
the  same  sanguinary  trophies  that 
strike  us  witibi  such  abhorrence  on 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  kings,  with  the  additional 
horror  of  thus  purchasing  a  royal 
bride.     Again,  that  magical  pre- 
scription of  the  waters  of  jealousy, 
which  the  greatest  Jewish  writers* 
are  obliged  to  admit  was,  to  their 
experience  at  least,  as  inefficacious 
as  we  should  naturally  haye  anti- 
cipated, is  an  undoubted  relic  of 
the  earliest  national  institutions. 
So  is  that  difference  between  the 
pollution  from  the  dead  communi- 
cated by  a  Jew  and  by  a  non- Jew 
before-mentioned,  which  exerted  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  former,  as  teaching  that  he 
alone  was  an  immortal  man,  while 
other  nations  were  as  the  beasts  of 
the  field.     Thus,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  is  probaWe 
that  no  injustice  is   done  to  the 
portraiture  of  the   ideal   Jew  by 
selecting  the  age  of  the  Herods,  or 
even  the  succeeding  century,  as  the 
time  for  the  description  of  those 
lineaments  of  his  character  which 
have  been  most  carefully  preserved. 
It  is  true  that  the  more  intelli- 
gently these    lineaments    are   re- 
garded, not  only  in  themselves,  but 
as  compared  with  those  of  contem- 
porary nations,  the  less  do  they  ap- 
pear fitted  to  claim  the  admiration 
which  has  been  so  long  ignorantly 
accorded  to  them.     The  first  and 
highest  claims  of  the  character  of 
the  ideal  Jew  to  respect  are  drawn 
from  the  depth  of  their  religious 
sentiment,  their  devout  obedience 
to  the  Divine  law,  and  the  trust  in 
the  Divine  guidance  which  charac- 
terise   the    faith    of   the   Semitic 
tribes.      But    our    attribution    of 
these  great  qualities  to  the  Jew,  as 
the  special  distinction  of  his  race 


or  faith,  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  literature  of 
the  Hebrew  people  which  alone  has 
been  hitherto  accessible  to  modem 
study,  as  far  as  those  remote  times 
are  concerned.    As  the  records  of 
more  civilised  people,  long  locked 
in    impenetrable    mystery,    yield 
their  secrets  to  the  patient  study 
of  the  linguist,  we  find  that  the 
expression  of  a  devout  spirit  was 
common     to     the     contemporary 
Asian  and  African  peoples.    As  in 
oiu:  own  days  we  saw  the  rulers  of 
France  and  of  Germany  each  ap- 
pealing, with  equal  apparent  fer- 
vour, to  the  same  Divine  power,  to 
protect  themselves  and  to  destroy 
their    enemies,   so    did    Hezekiah 
and  Sennacherib,  or  Jehoiakim  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,    in    their    days, 
utter  opposed    prayers,  in    which 
there  was  little  difference,  except 
that  of  the  name  by  which  they 
invoked  the  Deity.     "  Thou  divid- 
est,  thou  establishest  in  the  earth, 
thou  finishest  j  udgment ;  thy  judg- 
ment is  not  changed,  another  exists 
not,"  might  be  taken  for  the  words 
of   a    Hebrew  Psalm.     They  are 
those  of  an  Accadian  invocation  to 
Izdubar.     "  Lord,  who  in  his  might 
is  clothed  in  thought ;   Lord,  king 
of  mankind,  establisher  of  glory; 
Lord,  thy  throne  is  Babylon,  Bor- 
sippa     is     thy    crown,    the    wide 
heavens    is    iJie    expanse  of    thy 
(presence)"  is    a  prayer  to  BeLf 
"  O  lord  of  the  earth,  of  mankind, 
and  of  spirits,"  it  continues,  "who 
is  there  whose    mouth    does    not 

E raise  thy  might,  and  speak  of  thy 
bw,  and  glorSy  thy  dominion  ?  O 
lord  of  the  earth,  dwelling  in  the 
temples  of  the  sun,  take  hold  of 
the  hands  that  are  lifted  to  thee, 
to  thy  city  Babylon  ;  grant  favours 
to  the  temple  of  Saggal,  thy 
temple ;  incline  thy  face ;  for  the 
sons    of    Babylon    and    Borsippa 


*  Sotah,  cap.  ix.,  Mish.  9. 


t  Assyrian  Besearohes,  pp.  394,  396. 
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grant  blessings."  If  we  compare 
this  utterance  with  '^  Happj  shall 
he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy 
little  ones  against  the  stones/'*  it 
is  tolerably  clear  that  we  cannot 
describe  the  Jew  as  possessing  an 
exdnsive  claim  to  De  regarded 
either  as  devout  or  as  merc^ul,  or 
as  attributing  to  the  object  of  his 
worship  characteristics  of  an  un- 
riyalled  sublimity. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  pos- 
session of  personal  purity  which 
much  of  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  may  seem  to 
indicate  as  a  national  characteristic, 
the  illusion  is  altogether  dispelled 
by  the  study  of  the  Mishna,  and 
eren  more  fully  by  that  of  the 
Ghemara.  Ceremonial  purity  is 
technical  alone.f  It  has  no  rela- 
tion to  personal  cleanliness  ;  with 
the  rabbi,  as  with  the  monk,  the 
odour  of  sanctity  is  thought  to 
arise  from  personal  squalor.  Not 
to  wash,  to  wear  wool,  not  to 
change  the  garments,  not  to  cut 
the  nails  or  the  hair,  are  subjects 
for  vows,  and  signs  of  holiness. 
Those  matters  which  to  the  deli- 
cately educated  modem  taste  are 
most  offensive,  are  distinctly 
stated  by  the  Mishna  to  be 
"clean." J  On  the  other  hand,  to 
touch  the  sacred  roll  of  the  law, 
required  the  pouring  of  two-thirds 
of  a  pint  of  water  over  the  hands, 
after,  as  well  as  before,  the  contact.  § 
The  unwashed  hand  would  have 
polluted  the  sacred  roll.  But  the 
contact  of  sacred  things,  in  its 
turn,  polluted,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  its  sanctitv.  ||  These  things 
may  seem  incredible  to  us,  but  they 
are  as  fixed  as  any  provisions  of  the 
Synhedral  Law. 


A  profound,  but  unintellieent  de- 
votion, which  was  the  general  toneof 
the  Asian  and  African  peoples  of  the 
day ;  a  conviction  that  the  Israelites 
were  the  children  of  (Jod,  and  that 
other  people  were  the  enemies  of 
Gh>d ;  an  idea  (not  until  a  late  date 
fully  assured)  of  immortality  as 
an  exclusively  Jewish  privilege ; 
a  rigid  observance  of  nunute  de- 
tails, unconnected  with  any  idea  of 
the  import  or  ground;  a  narrow 
and  exclusive  patriotism;  an  ob- 
servance of  family  ties,  extending 
to  the  whole  tribe,  and  rendered 
more  marked  by  a  fierce  hatred  of 
the  outer  world ;  a  scornful  ignor- 
ance of  the  arts,  letters,  and 
sciences  of  other  people;  a  nega- 
tion of  any  scientific  unprovement 
of  the  mind ;  a  study  of  one  group 
of  writings  in  which  the  shape 
and  numl^r  of  the  letters  employed 
plaved  a  very  prominent  part ;  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  animal  pas- 
sions, imder  the  very  slightest  check 
that  the  stability  of  society — as 
fotmded  on  the  principle  of  here- 
ditary property — could  demand;  an 
escape  from  any  over-pressure  of 
labour  by  the  strict  observance  of 
one  day  in  the  week,  in  which  toil 
of  any  kind  was  forbidden,  but  in 
which  festivity  and  indulgence 
were  commended ;  and  a  detailed 
personal  code,  the  full  knowledge 
and  practice  of  which  is  destructive 
of  any  sense  of  delicacy — ^we  might 
say  of  human  self-respect — such 
are  the  most  striking  lineaments 
of  the  character  formed  on  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses,  as  explained 
and  enforced  by  the  Talmud.  Are 
we  wise  in  assuming  that  these  are 
the  true  featiu'es  of  the  pattern 
man? 


*  Psahn  oxxxrii.  9. 

t  De  Lotione  Manaam,  cap.  ii.  Miah.  2,  3. 

t  H»c  non  pollaunt  neo  diflponanti  sudor,  humor  f oetidus,  aterons,  et  sanguis  oom  iis 
prodiens. 
§  De  Lotione  Bianunm,  cap.  iii.  Mish.  4,  5 ;  cap.  iii.  Mish.  6. 
II  Traotatos  de  liqmdis,  cap.  vi.  Mish.  7. 
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When  we  pass  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  perfect  ideal 
character,  as  formed  by  the  in- 
stitutions and  admired  bj  the 
sages  of  Palestine,  to  that  of  the 
modified  form  of  the  same  ideal 
depicted  by  the  greatest  doctors  of 
the  Christian  Church,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
wide  divergence  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed. It  is  not  so  much  that 
there  is  a  change,  as  that  there  is 
an  absolute  want  of  continuity. 
Oppositions  the  most  diametric  are 
not  explained  away  or  insisted  on, 
but  seem  to  be  actually  unobserved. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  case  that  a 
Semitic  expression  conveys  a  false 
sense  to  an  Aryan  ear,  as  it  is  that 
the  Greek  or  Roman  commentator 
has  quietly  assumed  that  as 
matters  were  at  Ephesus  or  Rome 
in  the  second  or  third  century  of 
our  era,  so  they  were  at  Jerusalem 
three,  or  eight,  or  fifteen  centuries 
earlier.  If  piety  was  the  common 
characteristic  of  the  Syrian  prophet 
and  of  the  Egyptian  monk,  it  was 
quietly  assumed  by  the  latter  that 
the  conditions,  the  elements,  and 
the  motives  of  that  piety  were 
identical  in  the  two  cases.  And 
the  fact  that,  in  certain  very  im- 
portant matters  of  ethics,  the  rule 
of  the  former  was  the  converse  of 
that  of  the  latter,  seems  never, 
even  hitherto,  clearly  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  h\iman  mind,  or 
at  least  to  the  Aryan  reader. 

Whatever  were  the  defects  or 
the  positive  evils  of  the  character 
of  the  Jew,  there  existed  within 
the  narrow  round  of  his  ideas  cer- 
tain points  of  excellence.  His 
patriotism,  if  fierce  and  exclusive, 
was  ardent ;  his  dutv  to  his  family, 
while  the  link  of  family  was  ex- 
tended to  his  nation,  was  accurately 
and  zealously  performed.  The 
obligation  of  early  marriage  main- 
tained the  elasticity  of  the  popu- 
lation.     Health    was   to  a  great 


extent  secured  by  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  Poverty,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  held  back  from  a  descent 
into  pauperism.  The  peace  of 
mind  arising  from  a  soimd  con- 
science was  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  prized  such  a  blessing. 
It  was  a  direct  object  of  the 
national  institutions.  Every  sanc- 
tion that  could  secure  the  per- 
manence of  institutions  assuring  a 
great  degree  of  material  comfort 
seems  to  have  been  provided  by  the 
legislator.  Citizen  of  the  world, 
illuminator,  philanthropist,  the 
good  Jew  never  could  become.  But 
that  he  should  remain  the  here- 
ditary owner  of  Palestine,  dwelling 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
eating  of  the  toil  of  his  hands, 
with  his  table  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  sons  springing  up  like 
the  shoots  around  the  stem  of  an 
olive,  when  the  tree  is  cut  down ; 
at  one  with  his  neighbour,  and 
free  from  any  apprehension  of  evil 
after  death — such  was  his  not 
altogether  unenviable  lot. 

But  in  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
life  which  has  been  sketched  by 
the  doctors  of  the  Ca^olic  Church, 
the  best  features  of  this  happy, 
though  narrow  and  unintellectual, 
existence,  are  entirely  lost.  Nothing 
can  show  more  conclusively  how 
deep  and  wide  was  the  furrow 
which  was  driven  by  the  plough  of 
Trajan  between  the  Christiamty  of 
the  twelve  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  Christianity  established  bj 
Constantino  at  Rome,  than  a  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  in  which 
the  two  main  questions  of  marriage 
and  of  buriaj  were  regarded  by 
the  Jewish  and  by  the  Christian 
Churches.  And  the  contrast  is 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
doctors  of  the  Latin  faith  appeared 
to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  its 
existence.  It  was  not  as  if  they 
had  argued  that  change  was 
desirable — ^they  seem  actually  to 
have  been  unaware  that  a  mighty 
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change  had  oocurred.  Thej  re- 
flected their  own  Pagan-bom  ideal 
on  the  Jewish  saints  and  worthies, 
and  invented  a  communion  more 
incongmous  than  that  which  had 
been  denounced  as  impossible 
between  the  King  Messiah  and 
the  Syrian  Belial. 

The  ascetic  views  on  the  subject 
of   marriage    which  received  the 
formal  sanction  of    the    Catholic 
Church  when,  in  the    year    672, 
Eugenius,  the  seventy-sixth  ^shop 
of  Borne,  established  the  celibate 
of  the  clergy,  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  &e  Divine  law  as  it  was 
understood  and  acted  iipon  by  the 
devout  Jew.  As  far  back  as  we  can 
trace    the    observance    of    classic 
polytheism,  the  adoption  of   the 
celibate  by  persons  of  either  sex 
was    regarded   as    acceptable    to 
certain  gods.    The  sacred  fire  was 
kept  alight  by  the  vestal  virffins, 
a  provision  wmch  may  indeed  have 
veiled    a   noble    symbolic   lesson. 
The  worshipping  of  Magna  Maier 
was  not  unconnected  with  a  some- 
what   similar  institution    on   the 
part  of  the  priests.    As  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  presided  over  marriage, 
so   were   there    other    gods    who 
were    regarded    as    the     patrons 
of  chastity.    With  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  Roman  see,  these 
old  Pagan  ideas  gained  swa^  in 
the  Papal  Church.  Under  Boniface 
L,  who  was  elected  in  433  A.D., 
women  were  forbidden  to   touch 
the  PaUa  sacra.    Saint  Leo,  the 
forty-sixth  Bishop  of  Bome,  sanc- 
tioned the  celibacy  of  the  monkish 
order.    Bj  the  institution  of  Pope 
Eugenius,  the  most  formal  con- 
tradiction was  established  between 
the  order  of  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood   and    high    priesthood — the 
most    ancient    nobililr     of     the 
Hebrew  race  —  and  tne    elective 
origin  of  the  Papacy,  which  might 
be  filled  by  the  monk,  sprung  from 


the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  K 
the  priesthood  were  regarded  as  a 
political  engine  alone,  forged  for 
the  purpose  of  ultimately  bringing 
the  whole  world  under  the  feet  of  a 
dominant  class,  no  measure  would 
be  more  subtle,  or  better  adapted  to 
secure  that  result,  than  the  sever- 
ance of  the  priest  from  the  ties 
and  the  hopes  of  family  life.  The 
great  wonder  is  that  the  mass  of 
the  clergy  ever  assented  to  a  priva- 
tion, the  fruit  of  which  could  be 
reaped  by  only  a  very  few  of  their 
number.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
the  reasons  for  establishing  the 
celibate,  or  the  effect  actually  pro- 
duced by  the  institution,  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  as  the  violent 
contrast  presented  by  the  ascetic 
spirit  to  tne  institutions  of  Moses. 
l%Le  hereditary  sanctity  of  tlie 
priesthood  was  extinguished.  The 
provision  which  kept  up  the  elastic 
growth  of  the  population  was 
destroyed.  The  ancient  reverence 
paid  to  the  powerful  natural 
instinct  which  is  as  much  a  pro- 
tector of  the  race,  as  the  in- 
stinct  of  hunger  is  a  protector  of 
the  individuid  life,  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  in  the 
terms,  *'  marriage  is  honourable  in 
alL"*  The  attribution  of  sanctity 
to  the  celibate  gave  the  lie  to  this 
established  Jewish  doctrine,  no 
less  than  to  the  synhedral  law,  and 
to  that  constitution  of  human 
nature  that  was  older  and  more 
imperative  than  either.  A  single 
life,  instead  of  being  either  a  sin  or 
a  shame,  was  exalted  into  a  virtue. 
It  is  only  needful  to  add  the  re- 
mark, that  the  ascetic  spirit  is  as 
hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  as  it  is  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Pentateuch.  That  which  is  a 
virtue  in  the  most  virtuous,  is  a 
condition  which  all  should  strive 
to  attain,  and  one  which  will  become 


*  Heb.  xiii.  4. 
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more  and  more  universal,  the  more 
a  people  excels  in  virtue.  K  celi- 
bacy  be  necessary  for  the  priest 
and  laudable  in  the  monk,  it  is  a 
condition  desirable  for  all.  The 
result,  then,  of  a  virtuous  educa- 
tion of  an  entire  people  would  be 
their  disappearance  from  the  earth. 
We  need  hardly  quote  the  well- 
known  line  of  Milton :  "  Our 
Maker  bids  increase,  who  bids 
abstain,  But  our  destroyer,  foe  to 
God  and  man  ? "  to  show  how  the 
interest  of  the  Jewish  Legislator  to 
maintain  the  numbers  of  the 
people  who  adopted  his  Law  was 
diametrically  contradicted  by  those 
ascetic  dogmas  that  tended  to  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race. 

The  Christian  practises  with 
regard  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  if 
less  directly  opposed  than  those 
relating  to  marriage  to  the  public 
health  (with  which,  however,  in  a 
dense  population,  they  are  now 
regarded  as  incompatible)  are  as 
strongly  contrasted  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Here,  again, 
there  has  been  no  controversy,  no 
pretended  development  of  doctrine 
— no  establishment  of  new  dogma. 
The  pagan  practices  of  the  iktin 
peoples  (with  the  exception  of  the 
use  of  cremation,  the  practice  of 
the  more  wealthy),  appear  to  have 
been  unconsciously  adopted;  and 
the  horror  with  which  they  would 
have  been  regarded  by  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  their  disciples  seem 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
ministrants  of  the  new  rite.  The 
early  Christians,  most  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  C(:>ncealment,  met 
for  religious  services  in  the  cata- 
combs, a  practice  which,  by  the 
Jewish  law,  was  regarded  as 
intimately  connected  with  sorcery 


and  idolatry,  as  well  as  in  itself 
incurring  the  most  fearful  form 
of  pollution.*  As  Christianity- 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day, 
under  the  protection  of  Constan- 
tine  and  his  successors,  the  Pagan 
taint,  derived  from  those  who  kept 
the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of 
their  departed  friends  amongst 
the  haunts  of  the  living,  dung 
to  the  rites  and  the  temples  of 
the  new  faith.  The  dead  were 
interred,  not  in  remote  ceme- 
teries, as  among  the  Jews,  but 
around  and  even  within  the 
churches.  The  altars  assumed  the 
form  of  tombs.  The  central  rite 
of  the  Christian  worship,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  ancient  canon, 
was  a  communion  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  The  idea  of  that  rite 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  changed, 
but  the  words  which  both  com- 
memorate and  conmience  with, 
"  Peter,  Linus,  Cletus,  and  all  the 
male  and  female  saints  of  Gk>d,'* 
are  yet  used  in  the  Latin  Mass. 
To  our  minds  there  may  be  a 
wonderful  beauty  in  the  associa- 
tion ;  but  the  question  before  us  is 
that  of  the  antagonism  between 
these  rites  and  practices  and  those 
sanctioned  by  the  Jewish  Law, 
and  of  the  abhorrence  which  Peter, 
or  James,  or  John  would  have  felt 
if  they  could  have  anticipated  the 
localities  in  which  not  only  the 
early  martyr-bishops  of  Eome,  but 
Sylvester,  Simmachus,  Pela^us, 
and  other  Pontiffs  who  established 
the  cult  of  the  saints,  carried  on 
the  worship  of  the  people,  no  less 
than  the  form  of  the  rite  to  which 
by  degrees  the  highest  importance 
became  attached.t  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  celibate  of  the  clergy, 
the  performance  of  Mass  at  Qie 
shrine  of  a  martyr,  or  the  use  of 


*  Namb.  ziz.  16 ;  xriii.  22.    Seven  days'  pollution  was  incurred  by  touching  a  grave. 

f  Simmachus  ordered  the  use  of  the  '*  Gloria  "  on  the  feasts  of  the  mariyrs,  and 
Pelagius  the  commemoration  of  the  dead,  according  to  Platina. — See  "Yite  dd 
Pontifici"  <n  Zoc. 
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relics,  was  the  more  contemptuous 
practical  rejection  of  the  central 
features  of  the  Law  given  in  the 
Pentateuch  —  not  the  Synhedral 
Law  alone,  but  the  plain  language 
of  Moses  himself — so  far  as  that 
language  is  preserved  by  the  sacred 
books  of  the  canon  which  Eome 
professes  to  venerate. 

The  entire  reversal  of   two  of 
the    cardinal    habits    which  were 
enforced  by  the  Law,  as  well  as 
sanctioned  by  the  unbroken  ob- 
servance, of  the  Jewish  people  by 
the    teachers    of    the    Christian 
Church — a  reversal  effected  silently, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  now  ascertam 
unconsciously — may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  degree  of  credit 
due    to    the    assertion    that    the 
theology  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
a  development   of    the  Law  and 
teaching  of  Moses.     If  that  Law 
had  one  utterance  louder  and  more 
distinct  than  another,  it  was  that 
which  asserted  its  own  unchange- 
able and  perfect  authority,     ^e 
language  of  Jesus  Christ  on  this 
subject  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
that  of  the  Sanhedrim.*    Lideed, 
by  the  use  of  the  term  Kcpcua,  trans- 
lated "tittle,"  which  denotes  the 
horns,  crowns,  or  peculiar  flourishes 
which  ornament  certain  letters  of 
the  square  Hebrew  which    alone 
was  legal  for  the  sacred  copies  of 
the  I^w,  Jesus  gives  the  fullest 
and  most  explicit  adherence  to  the 
most    severe  Jewish  doctrine   on 
this  point.     The  symbolic  explana- 
tion of  the  Law,  by  which  Philo 
and    the    Alexandrian    Jews    at- 
tempted  to  expand  the  sense  of 
its  minor  injunctions  while    still 
calling  themselves  Israelites,  has 
been     eagerly     grasped    by    the 
early    Fathers     of     the    Church. 
It   could    only    have    been    their 
entire  unacquaintance  with  what 
the  law  and  tiie  life  of  the  Palestine 


Jews  really  were  that  allowed  their 
writers  to  make  use  of  language 
which,  utterly  opposed  as  it  was  to 
truth,  has  been  imintelligently 
repeated  on  their  authority  down 
to  the  present  century. 

If  we  now  compare  the  character 
of  the  earthly  samt,  or  ideal  of  the 
perfect  life,  as  sketched  by  those 
writers  whose  works  are  held  in 
highest  esteem  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  shall  observe  that  those 
excellences  of  the  Jewish  ideal 
which,  although  narrow,  were  yet 
solid,  have  vanished,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  an  impartial  esti- 
mate of  the  gain  thus  accruing  to 
morality — in  so  far  as  morality 
depends  on  the  truthful  vision  of 
the  mind. 

The  character  of  citizen,  patriot, 
and  pater-familias  is  so  scorned  and 
depreciated  by  the  ascetic  moralists 
that  the  very  maintenance  of 
human  society,  represented  as  an 
almost  immitigated  evil,  is  handed 
over  to  the  refuse  and  dregs  of  the 
race.  This  language  is  strong,  but 
it  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Celibacy 
is  represented  as  a  state  of 
sanctity.  The  married  pair  are 
thus  every  way  the  inferiors  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  monastic  orders 
of  both  sexes.  "  Fili,"  says  Thomas 
k  Kempi8,t  "  in  multis  oportet  te 
esse  inscium,  et  sestimare  te  tan- 
quam  mortuum  super  terram,  et  cui 
totus  mimdus  crucifixus  sit."  "  The 
desire  to  leave  the  tabernacle  of  the 
body"  is  held  up  as  a  virtue.  J 
For  the  good  answer  of  the  con- 
science towards  God,  the  just  walk 
before  God  of  Zacharias,  or  the 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  men  of  St.  Paul, 
k  KempiB  substitutes  "  quid 
merui?  nisi  infemum,  et  ignem 
setemam?"  To  adduce  further 
proof  of  the  opposed  view  of  the 


»  Matt.  V.  18  ;  cf.  Luke  xiv.  17. 
f  De  Imitatione  Chriati,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  44. 


}  Idem.f  cap.  49. 
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state  and  duty  of  man  taken  by  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  Christian 
churches,  as  compared  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  and  the  Mishna, 
would  be  to  cite  the  famous 
treatise  we  have  named,  and  many 
others,  in  extenso.  Life,  instead  of 
being  a  state  in  which  happiness  is 
to  be  found  in  the  steady  pursuit 
of  duty — in  which  gladness  of  heart 
is  an  incense  offering,  and  a  sense 
of  present  blessings  is  heightened 
by  one  of  joys  to  come — is  pre- 
sented as  a  gloomy,  heavy,  idle, 
intolerable  slavery — a  brief  respite 
from  a  probable  future  of  unspeak- 
able torment — ^to  be  occupied  by 
groans,  prayers,  and  flagellations ; 
a  state  in  which  the  virtues  of  the 
good  citizens  are  but  so  many 
crimes,  involving  a  constant  exagge- 
ration of  infinite  misery.  If  we 
turn  to  another,  and  yet  more 
famous  teacher,  we  shall  be  met 
by  an  analytic  and  powerful  appeal 
to  "  the  three  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  the  five  senses,"  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  nature  of  the  three 
deadly  sins,  and  a  meditation  so 
prolonged  on  the  torments  of  hell 
that  it  is  said  no  mind  can  retain 
its  due  balance  in  passing  through 
the  "  retreat"  prescribed  by  Loyola. 
And  the  advance .  secured  by  this 
terrible  training  is  that  the 
neophyte,  instead  of  remaining  in 
the  condition  of  the  mortuvs  of 
a  Kempis,  is  to  become  perinde  ac 
cadaver  in  the  grasp  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Loyola. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an 
extreme  case.  No  doubt ;  but  it  is 
that  extreme  towards  which  all  are 
enjoined  to  tend  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  Whether  we  regard 
the  counsel  as  true  or  false,  useful 
or  pernicious,  divine  or  diabolic,  it 
is  the  counsel  of  the  acknowledged 
luminaries  of  the  historic  Church. 
The  views  on  which  it  is  based  are 
held  and  enforced  by  every  orthodox 
teacher ;  and  when  his  injunctions 
fall  short  of  the  "pure  spirituality" 


of  k  Kempis,  it  is  only  because  the 
sanctity  of  the  teacher  himself  is 
far  below  the  state  to  which  he 
tells  us  we  should  all  aspire.  Nor 
is  the  ascetic  spirit  confined  to  the 
Bomish  doctors ;  Calvin  and  Knox 
echo  the  same  tone.  So  long  as 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  Church 
is  not  withdrawn  from  the  works 
of  the  great  ascetic  writers,  and  so 
long  as  the  cardinal  assumptions 
on  which  asceticism  is  baseii  are 
not  repudiated  by  any  province  of 
the  Catholic  community,  we  can 
escape  from  the  consequences  of 
ascetic  doctrine  only  by  a  happy 
inconsistency,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  humanity  is 
stronger,  as  well  as  more  truthful, 
than  what  is  audaciously  termed 
«  divinity." 

It  is  unnecessanr  to  pursue  the 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
ascetic  saint  into  greater  detaiL 
Against  all  the  graces  of  human 
life,  all  that  can  lend  light  to 
science,  lustre  to  art,  nobuity  to 
the  aspirations  of  man,  health  and 
beauty  to  his  form,  happiness  to 
his  childhood,  his  manhood,  or  his 
age,  the  same  sombre,  heavy,  unre- 
lieved condemnation  is  fulminated. 
Art  has,  indeed,  under  the  P&pal 
rule,  and  when  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  embellishment  of 
the  palaces  of  the  clergy  or  the 
pompous  rites  of  the  Churdi,  soared 
to  a  height  unapproached  since  the 
&I1  of  Athens.  But  the  princes 
and  pontiffs  whose  names  shine  as 
the  patrons  of  art  and  the  encou- 
ragers  of  literature,  are  just  those 
who,  if  tried  by  the  rule  of  ^ 
Kempis,  would  be  found  to  be 
furthest  from  the  proposed  model 
of  the  saintly  life.  Prom  the  ex- 
ceptions to  an  iron  rule  we  cannot 
argue  against  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  rule. 

We  should  not  omit  here  to 
note  one  very  extraordinary  con- 
trast ia  the   interpretation   which 
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tiie  Jewish  and  the  Christiaii  divines 
have  given  to  the  first  section  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  former,  tracing 
the  direct  filiation  of  his  race 
through  Abraham  to  the  Adam  of 
(Genesis,  founds  on  this  ^digree 
his  claim  to  a  distinct  origm  £rom 
other  nations,  and  thus  to  his  special 
hope  of  immortalitj.*  The  Chris- 
tian, taking  the  origin  of  his  views 
from  a  state  of  knowledge  in  which 
othnologjylinguistic  science,  natural 
history,  and  cnronologj  were  as  yet 
unstudied,  preferred  a  claim  to  be 
himself  also  descended  from  the 
Semitic  primate.  But,  while  to 
the  Jew  the  genealogical  relation 
brought  only  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality ,t  to  the  Christian  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  descent  had  no 
other  technical  value  than  to  attach 
to  him  the  guilt  of  original  sin. 
That  taint,  and  all  the  mischief 
which  it  involved,  is  expressly 
limited  by  all  orthodox  theologians 
to  the  actual  progeny  of  Adam.^ 
It  is  remarkable  that,  instead  of 
thus  leading  Ar^an  races  to  disown 
any  such  hereditary  taint,  as  they 
would  that  of  negro  blood,  or  at  au 
events  to  listen  with  a  very  favour- 
able ,ear  to  those  who  adduced 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  a 
descent  from  the  tenth  ancestor  of 
Abraham  (for  this  is'  involved 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  literal 
character  of  the  accotmt  of  the 
Deluge),  was  not  really  that  of 
Iheir  progenitors,  they  should 
have  fiercer^  dencfunced  the  heresy 
that  shrank  from  assuming  the 
certitude  of  so  fatal  a  parentage. 
Nor  is  it  less  extraordinary  to 
observe  that  now,  when  no  decentlv 
educated  man  can  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  descent  of  the  one 
hundred  tongues  of  the  Aryan  and 
the  two  hundred  tongues  of  the 
Turanian  races  from  the  father  of 
the  patriarch  Shem — and  when  the 


whole  artificial  structure  built  up, 
in  times  of  ignorance,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  such  a  descent  is  left 
without  even  an  imaginable  basis 
— ^the  old  language  is  used  without 
modification;  the  old  arguments 
are  urged  without  a  blush  ;  and 
the  present  duty,  and  the  future 
destmy  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  England  are  said  to  depend 
on  the  truth  of  a  pedigree  which  is 
not  only  improved,  but  impossible. 
The  case  has  only  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  prove  its  utter  and  hollow 
falsity.  The  only  attempts  to 
defend  it  are  dependent  on  a  tam- 
pering with  the  account  on  a 
literal  acceptance  of  which  the 
inference  depends.  But  it  is  only 
as  being  true  in  its  entirety  that 
the  account  can  be  appealed  to. 
If  dates,  and  localities,  and  names 
are  to  be  changed  when  they  contra- 
dict a  favourite  or  a  long-accepted 
theory,  no  basis  remains  for  that 
theory  except  the  wishes  of  its 
advocates,  it  is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  how  an  Englishman  can  look 
another  in  the  face  and  tell  him 
that  he  is  a  descendant  of  Noah. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  that  with 
gpreat  proprietv,  that  asceticism  is 
not  Christiamty,  but  rather  re- 
sembles a  noxious  parasite,  which 
injures  and  finallv  destroys  the 
plant  on  which  it  has  fixed.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  much 
of  the  Christianity  of  many  persons 
— ^it  may  almost  be  said  all  the 
Christianity  of  a  certsun  number — 
is  undiluted  asceticism.  Ascetic 
phraseology  is  constantly,  if  not 
mcreasin^y,  employed,  even  by 
cultivated  and  otherwise  intelli- 
gent men;  and  the  wave  of  more 
pronoimced  external  observance 
which  has  long  been  on  the  flow  in 
this  country  is  crested  by  asceti- 
cism, at  all  events  in  soimd  and  in 
form.    Farther,  the  direct  opposi- 


*  Cf.  Exodna  iv.  22 ;  of.  Sotah  ix.  15.  f  Capita  Patrom,  oap.  v.  MiBoh.  2. 
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tion  between  the  religion  of  the 
Semitic  people  which,  imder  what- 
eyer  disguise  of  ignorance  or  super- 
stition, rests  on  the  goodness  and 
the  blessed  and  blessing  nature  of 
€k)d  ;*  and  the  theory  which  is 
based  on  the  assumption  of  the 
imperfect  and  evil  nattire  of  the 
work  of  God,  and  the  vindictive 
anger  with  which  it  is  consequently 
regarded  by  the  Divine  Being,  is 
fundamental.  If  the  latter  view 
be  held,  whether  as  expressed  by 
Augustine  or  by  Loyola,  by  ^ 
Kempis  or  by  Calvin,  asceticism  is 
the  only  logical  outcome  of  such  ter- 
rific premises.  Starting  from  these 
tremendous  assumptions,  man  can 
only  be  noble,  or  tender,  or  dutiful 
in  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
he  forgets  what  ne  calls  his  re- 
ligious principles,  or  closes  his 
eyes  to  their  logical  consequences. 
To  the  unreality  of  the  conviction 
which  the  catechumen  is  taught 
that  he  ought  to  hold,  and  to  the 
struggle  between  the  voice  of  con- 
science and  the  sense  of  right  in 
the  mind,  and  what  are  assumed, 
without  examination,  to  be  the 
revelations  of  the  Christian  faith, 
may,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  the  fact, 
that  the  positive  injunctions  of  the 
Christian  Church  exert  so  much 
less  control  over  the  life  of  the 
millions  of  which  it  is  composed, 
than  do  the  tenets  of  other  faiths, 
such  for  instance  as  Judaism  and 
Islam.  When  the  preacher,  with 
bland  manner  and  imemotional 
voice,  attempts  to  point  his  moral 
by  menaces  of  a  nature  so  imutter- 
ably  dreadful — the  sense  of  mi- 
reality  becomes  irresistible,  and 
language  intended  to  promote  a 
shudder  will  not  unfrequently 
excite  either  a  smile  or  a  yawn.  It 
is  easy  to  cast  the  blame  on  the 
frivolity  of  the  hearer ;  it  is  easy 
to   lay  it   on   the   inefficiency  of 


the  preacher.  The  true  course  lies 
deeper,  it  is  to  be  found  in  tiie 
assumption  of  premises  inconsis- 
tent with  the  true  religious  feeling, 
because  shocking  to  the  moral 
sense ;  and  thus  leading  to  deduc- 
tions which  the  mind  instinc- 
tively refuses  to  accept  as  true. 
It  is  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  clergy  rise  above  the  artificial 
technicaUties  of  theology  into  a 
purer  moral  atmosphere,  that  they 
promote  the  welfai^,  and  win  the 
respect  of  the  cultivatect  members 
of  society. 

IV. 
From  the  portrait  of  the  Jew, 
admirable  only  to  the   Jew,  from 
that  of  the  Ascetic  Saint,  only  not 
hateful  when  the  weakness  of  his 
hitman  nature  may  be  perceived 
through  the  sordid    rags   of   his 
artificial  pietism,  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  turn  to  the  outlines  of  the  noble 
chaiucter  limmed  by  the  poet  and 
philosopher  of  Greece.    It  is  true 
that    the    lineaments    are     more 
shadowy,  but  the  reason  is  not  &r 
to  seek.     The  Jew  might  live,  in 
his  own  estimation,  a  perfect  life. 
The  Ascetic  Saint,  if  his  life  was 
spent  in    the   terrors    of  a   self- 
accusing  conscience,  might  yet  be 
held  to  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
But  the  man  who    strives    after 
those  virtues  which  no  follower  of 
the   great  Peripatetic  master  will 
admit  to  be  altogether  unattain- 
able, must  ever  be  conscious  how 
far  he  is  from  reaching  the  goal  he 
has  set  before  him.     Day  by  day 
he  may  feel  that  he  is  nearer  to  it. 
Generation  after  generation  he  will 
hope  may  witness  a  yet  nearer  and 
nearer  approach.    Neither  despair 
nor  self-condemnation  embitter  bis 
honest  effort;  yet  still  the  bright 
ideal  before  him  is  too  divine  to  be 
impersonated  in  human  form,  exen 
by  the  masters  of  the  epic  or  of  tbe 


*  God  is  hsappj  and  blessed  in  hiznaelf,  because  snoh  is  his  nature.    Vide 
vi.  1. 
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dmna.  In  the  pursuit  of  yirtue, 
S8  defined  by  the  noblest  philo- 
lopher,  we  must  look,  not  to 
example,  but  to  precept. 

It  IB  true  that  the  most  brilliant 
cueer  accomplished  by  man,  was 
inaugurated  by  him  who  ''bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the 
▼orld,"  and  who,  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  nations  in  the  6th  Book 
of  his  Politics,  indicated  the 
eourse  subsequently  followed  by 
his  illustrious  pupil  with  almost 
^  precision  of  astronomical  pre- 
diction. But  the  meteoric  life  of 
Alexander  taught  other  lessons 
besides  that  of  Uie  truth  and  power 
of  the  method  of  Aristotle,  when 
visely  and  thoroughly  applied.  It 
taught  that  the  fibre  of  the  human 
bram  cannot  endure  the  blaze  of 
continued  triumph — that  it  needs  to 
he  braced  and  hardened  by  the 
storms  of  trial  and  adversity.  Alex- 
ander, when  arriyed  at  the  summit 
of  his  glory,  experienced  the  fatal 
peril  to  which  minds  of  such 
temper  and  such  culture  are  pre- 
eminently exposed.  His  sanity 
gave  way.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
instance  of  a  man  who  long  held 
supreme  and  unchecked  power, 
menaced  by  no  cloud  on  the  horizon 
— with  the  one  exception  of  Augus- 
tus CsBsar  —  without  losing  the 
healthy  control  of  his  mind.  And 
Uius,  amid  the  heroes  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  and  poets,  while  we  find 
noble  delineations  of  action  and  of 
passion,  and  have  otir  minds  stirred 
by  pity  and  by  fear,  we  never  meet 
with  that  predestinated  failure,  the 
attempted  portrait  of  the  perfect 
man. 

None  but  a  fanatic  is  likely  to 
quarrel  with  the  statement  that 
a  more  purely  religious  spirit 
underlies  the  philosophical  en- 
quiries of  Aristotle  into  the 
nature  of  virtue  than,  ac- 
companies either  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  letter 
of  a  law,  or  the  ascetic  effort  to  buy 


a  future  life  at  the  cost  of  all  that 
makes  this  life  desirable.  The  pre- 
fskiorj  remark  that ''  all  things  aim 
at  the  good,"  is  of  the  same  tone  as 
the  yet  more  ancient  utterance, 
that  "Qod  saw  all  things  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold 
they  were  very  good."  The 
object  of  political  science  —  the 
supreme  good  of  all  actions  — 
fehcity,  is  described  as  sought  by 
the  energy  of  the  soul  acoormng  to 
virtue.  "In  the  games" — if  the 
phrase  was  not  borrowed  from 
Aristotle  by  St.  Paul  the  coincidence 
is  very  remarkable — "  not  the  most 
beautiful  are  crowned,  but  those 
who  strive."  It  is  thus  that  felicity 
is  attainable  by  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

Virtue,  the  philosopher  proceeds, 
is  not  innate.  Neither  is  it  con- 
trary to  nature.  It  becomes  perfect 
through  use  and  habit,  and  it  is 
therefore  everything  in  the  training 
of  man  for  him  to  acquire  virtuous 
habit  from  youth.  The  object  of 
the  Nikomachean  treatise  is  prac- 
tical, that  its  students  may  become 
good  men — good  not  as  theorising, 
but  as  practising  virtue.  The 
actions  which  produce  those  habits 
which  are  virtuous  are  impaired 
either  by  excess  or  defect.  It  is 
thus  that  virtue  exists  in  a  medium 
defined  by  reason,  or  in  a  mediimi 
between  the  two  opposed  vices 
of  excess  and  defect.  Some 
virtues  are  most  opposed  to  the 
vice  which  is  in  excess,  some  to  that 
which  is  in  defect.  In  all  things 
rectitude  of  conduct  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  right  mediimi. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  observe 
how  clear  and  truthful  a  solution 
is  afforded  by  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of  virtue  to  many  of  the 
questions,  old,  no  doubt,  in  their 
origin,  but  ever  arising,  from  time 
to  time,  to  vex  society  in  modem 
forms.  Thus,  as  to  the  question  of 
physical  education — which  there  is 
some  room  to  believe  has  received, 
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after  long  and  shameftil  neglect, 
an  undue,  and  therefore    an   in- 
jurious deyelopment,  in  some  cases, 
we  are    at    once    guided    to    the 
opinion  that  that  degree  of  culture 
should  be  given  to  Sie  body  which 
best  conduces  to  the  true  aim  of 
education,  the  production  of  the 
mens    sana  in  corpore  8ano,    The 
physical    virtues    of    health    and 
strength  are  to  be  directly  sought 
by    appropriate    means,  both    for 
their  own  sake,  as  true  conditions 
of  human  life,  and  for  their  effect 
on  the  moral,  as  well  as  on  the  intel- 
lectual virtues  of  the  mind.     The 
moment  that  training  over-passes 
the  just  medium,  training  becomes 
vicious.     So  again    in    the    effort 
which  so  many  persons,  with  the 
best  motives  no  doubt,  are  making 
to  restrict  the  diet  of  the  great  mass 
of  their  countrymen,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  consumption  of  nutritious 
beverages  and  of  stimulants  which, 
imder  proper  conditions,  not  only 
are     agreeable     to     our     natural 
instincts,  but  tend  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life — ^they  despise  and  out- 
rage   that    very  virtue   of    which 
they  invoke  the  name.     Temper- 
ance is  a  cardinal  virtue,  according 
to  every  system  of  morality.    But 
to  oppose  to  the  vice  of  excess  in 
diet  or  in  food,  the  vice  of  defect,  is 
not  to  promote  temperance.    Aris- 
totle, not  having  his  gaze  rivetted 
on    the    one    particmar    vice     of 
drunkenness,    defines    temperance 
as  the  mean  between  intemperance 
and    insensibility.     To    insist    on 
abstinence  from  things  in  them- 
selves good,  because  they  are  by 
some  persons  taken  in  excess,  is  to 
oppose  one  vice  to  another — if  a 
lesser  one — not  to  train  the  mind 
and  the  body  to  virtue. 

Again,  with  regard  to  many 
points  as  to  which  an  entirely  false 
moral  standard  is  now  usually  held 
up  in  name  and  entirely  departed 
&om  in  fact,  the  true  appreciation 


of  the  real  standard  of  virtue,  at 
which    the   method    of    Aristotle 
enables  us  to  arrive,  serves  to  dear 
the  vision  and  to  substitute  truth 
for  fiction.    Thus  pride  is  usually 
denoimced  as  a  vice ;  and,  if  arro- 
gance    be     what    is    meant,    no 
moralist  will  deny  that  the  denunci- 
ation is  correct.    But  that  virtue 
which    is     intermediate    between 
arrogance    and    pusillanimity,    to 
which  Aristotle  gives  the  name  of 
jnagnanimity,  is    too    apt    to    be 
denounced    under    the    name    of 
pride  by  men  of  an  ascetic  school, 
or  by  those  persons  who,  unhappily 
devoid  of  iJiat  anonymous  virtue 
which  lies  between  ambition  and 
the  total  absence  of  ambition,  or, 
in  other  words,  persons  dominated 
and  scourged  by  vanity,  are  unable 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  self- 
contained,  modest,  and  noble  pride. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through 
the  examples  of  the  virtues  and 
their  opposed  vices  which  are  given 
in  the  Nikomachean  ethics,  or  of 
the  shorter  and  complemental  list 
which  is  given  in  the  Ma^na  MoraUa. 
K  we  apply  the  principles  of  the 
attainment  of  a  true  medium  to 
the    subject    we    have  been   pre- 
viously discussing,  we  shall  per- 
haps come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  true  religious  temper  is  equally 
removed  from  the  opposing  vices 
of  Pharisaic    self-conceit,   and  of 
ascetic  terror  and  self-abasement. 
Apart  from  the  intellectual  basis 
of  either  system  (the  origin  and 
the   logical    definition    of    which 
it  is  the  business  of  literary  criti- 
cism to  bring  before  the  world  in  a 
clearer  light  than  has  been  as  yet 
attempted),  we    may    regard  the 
effect  on  the  moral  sentiment  pro- 
duced by  either  extreme.    K  we 
do  so,  we  cannot  fail  to    detect 
the    action  of   opposing  or  com- 
plementary evils,    in  the    golden 
mean  between  which  there  is  room 
at  once  for  a  profoimd  trust  and 
for  a  noble  resolve.     Indeed,    it 
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might  not  be  incorrect  to  define 
raligi(m     itself     as     the     proper 
medium    between    ^talism    and 
BcepticisnL      The   truly  religious 
man  understands  that  the  ^talist 
differs    from    himself    chiefly    in 
putting  a  part  for  the  whole ;  each 
believing  in  a  supreme  rule  and 
gOTemance  of  human  affairs,  for 
anarchy  could  not  exist  without 
absolute  ruin.    The  fatalist  folds 
bis  hands  in  the  presence  of  the 
miknown.       The    religious    man, 
aware  that  his  own  knowledge  is 
but  limited,  feels  that  duty  is  in- 
cumbent on  him»  but  that,  his  best 
duty   performed,    his    conscience 
may  be  at   rest.      On   the  other 
bimd,  conscious  of  the  limitations 
of  his  Acuities,  and  informed,  if  he 
be  also  a  cultivated  and  an  intel- 
ligent man,  of  the  inconceivable 
ebboration     which     the      Greek 
dialectic  spirit  has  given  to  cer- 
tain   expressions    of   which    the 
oriffinal  meaning  is  very  doubtful, 
and  the  authorship  more  than  ob- 
Bcore,  he  has  a  E^mpathv  not  with 
vulgar  non-belief,  but  with  the  in- 
tellectual shrinking  from  the  bold 
attempts   so    constantly  made  to 
define  the  nature,  purpose,  attri- 
butes, will,  and  thoughts  of  the 
invisible  one  in  the  mnguage  of 
scholastic  puerility.    Thus  able  to 
some  extent  to    sympathise  with 
both  the  fatalist  and  the  sceptic,  by 
correcting  the  defects  of  each,  the 
religious  man   holds    the   middle 
course.    His  trust  in  the  good,  Uie 
true,  and  the  noble  is  impHcit;  it  is 
the  very  life  of  his  moral  nature. 
His  sense  of  duty,  and  his  constant 
efforts  to  do  his  duty  at  all  times 
to  his  utmostpower  spring  from 
this  trust.     What  help  divine  he 
lieeds,  he  trusts  that  he  will  receive, 
tod  he  receives  in  the  verv  act  of 
tnisting.      Apart  from  the  intel- 
lectual framework  of  his  opinions, 
from  his  more  or  less  correct  know- 
ledge of  historic  &u^,  from  the 
Sweater  or  less  importance  which  he 


attaches  either  to  such  asserted 
facts,  to  their  assumed  conse- 
quences, or  to  the  degree  of  certi- 
tude with  which  it  is  now  possible 
that  either  question  can  be  intel- 
ligently solved,  the  man  who 
makes  virtue  his  study  and  pur^ 
suit  possesses  a  reli^on  distinct 
from  theology,  a  rebgion  that  is 
true  and  vital,  whatever  be  the 
germ  of  external  or  intellectual 
creed  with  which  it  may  be  either 
disfigured  or  adorned. 

Beligion,  in  fact,    may  be  re- 
garded either  as  an  ethical  or  as  an 
intellectual  virtue.    As  the  latter, 
it  can  be  nothing  else  than   the 
knowledge  of  truth.    As  to  this, 
our  actual  conviction  is  manifestly 
extremely    imperfect.     The    man 
who  has  had  more  influence  than 
any  other  in  the  establishment  of 
Latin    Christianity    admitted,    in 
eloquent  language,  the  limitation 
and  the  obscurity  of  his  own  know- 
ledge.   "Here  we  know  in  part," 
"we     see    as    through    a   glass, 
darkly."    No  less  distmctly  has  he 
expressed    his    views    as    to  its 
temporary  and  transient    nature. 
"When  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  done  away."    Consistently  with 
this  view    of    the    imperfect  and 
transient  state  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  earliest  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  indubitable  fact  that 
no  distinct  legislation,  or  code  of 
institution,  such  as  the  Jews  attri- 
buted to  the  voice  of  Gk>d,  was 
produced  for  the  Christian  Church. 
Everv  trait  of  that  complex  system 
which  has  now  attained  so  much 
elaboration,  from  the  definition  of 
the  subjects  of  the  initiatorjr  rite, 
and  of  the  mode  of  its  administra- 
tion, to  the  latest  dogma  as  to  the 
infallible  wisdom  of  &e  successors 
of  Peter,  has  been  fiercely  fought 
out  bv  those  who  called  each  oti^er 
heretics.     Each  rite,  each  dogma, 
has  been  gradually  modified,  and 
has    acquired    ats    present  form 
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(where  that  is  decided),  either  by 
the  prepotence  of  sovereigns  or  of 
pontiffs,  or  by  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  a  nation,  province,  or 
^  group  of  Christians.  The  growth 
*  of  the  constitution  and  dogmas  of 
the  Church  has  been  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  that  of  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  State.  What 
shall  we  think,  then,  of  those  who 
rush  in  where  apostles  feared  to 
tread;  who  insist  on  the  infinite 
truth  of  their  own  imperfect  know- 
ledge, and  the  infinite  error  of  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  those  who 


differ  from  them  f  who  limit  &ith 
to  a  metaphysical  formula,  confine 
hope  to  their  own  immediate  fol- 
lowers— and,  assuming  that  they 
possess  the  knowledge  which  Paul 
disclaimed,  blot  out  his  noble 
words  as  to  the  eternal  endurance 
of  charity?  If  Christianity  is  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  future,  it 
must  become  a  religion  purged  of 
asceticism,  and  based,  not  on 
assumption,  but  on  competent 
literary  research,  illumined  by  a 
fearless  love  of  truth. 

F.   B.   CONDBB. 
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A    FEIGNING    FACE. 


"  Madonna,  I  haTe  come  to  ask  a 
&vour  of  you,"  said  a  voice,  sub- 
dued by  a  tone  of  genuine  entreaty. 

"What  is  it?^'  answered  Ma- 
donna,  looking  up  at  her  visitor 
with  questioning  eyes.  "  You  bave 
mritten  a  new  play,  and  you  want 
me  to  act  some  villanous  part  in 
it?" 

"  1  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that ; 
but  I  confess  I  feel  a  little  diffi- 
dent." 

*'  Sit  down  Maurice,  and  teU  me 
all  about  it." 

He  drew  a  chair  close  to  her,  and 
tl^n,  sitting  down,  looked  at  her, 
without  speaking. 

She  was  called  Madonna  by 
intimate  friends,  such  as  Maurice 
who  had  just  entered.  And  they 
gave  her  this  name  because  of  an 
almost  angelic  sweetness,  which 
never  left  her  face,  even  when  it 
was  rouged,  powdered,  painted. 
Through  all  the  Strang  expe- 
liences  and  bitter  vicissitudes  of 
life  which  such  a  profession  and 
such  a  temperament  as  hers  must 
neoessarily  involve,  she  always 
smiled  like  an  angel  that  had  just 
folded  away  its  wings. 

And,  for  this  deep  womanliness, 
Uadonna  was  loved  in  a  rare 
&8hion  by  the  men  who  sur- 
rounded her.  The  respect  which 
ii  accorded  to  a  woman  of  good 
social  position  was  given  to  her 
because  her  simple  face  com- 
manded it.  The  personal  admira- 
tion which  is  the  peculiar  reward 
of  a  graceful  actress  was  made 
more  sweet  by  a  touch  of  reve- 
reace. 


And  yet  Madonna  was  as  easy 
and  imcbnstrained  in  her  manners 
and  her  talk  as  any  woman  can  be ; 
only  the  freedom  and  ease  were 
imtainted  by  the  revelation  of  a 
vulgar  soul.  The  more  lovely  the 
spirit  within,  the  more  lovely,  if 
that  spirit  be  freely  revealed,  must 
be  the  presentment  of  it. 

All  men  were  brothers  to  Ma- 
donna, and  they  did  not  generally 
desire  to  keep  their  hats  on  in  her 
drawing-room  because  she  wel- 
comed tiiem  frankly. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  tell  me 
all  about  it  ?  she  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

"  When  I  have  looked  at  you  a 
little  longer,"  he  answered,  his 
eyes  still  on  her  face. 

"Then  I  will  go  on  with  my 
book,"  she  said,  taking  up  a 
volume  she  had  put  aside  on  his 
entrance. 

She  was  curled  up  in  a  veir 
large  armchair.  She  wore  a  dark 
velvet  dress,  not  very  new,  but  all 
the  more  artistic  on  that  account. 
Her  face,  too,  had  lost  the  utter 
freshness  of  early  life :  paint,  hard 
work,  and  constant  mental  acti« 
vity  soon  carry  away  that  special 
charm.  Yet,  like  the  dress,  the 
face  was  perhaps  no  loser  by  the 
marks  it  bore.  A  quantity  oi  soft 
white  lace  surrounded  the  strong 
white  neck :  her  hair,  soft  too,  was 
pcbrted  upon  her  forehead,  and 
rippled  over  her  ears. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice  aloud,  "  we 
have  been  right  to  call  you  Ma- 
donna. Yet  I  see  something 
utterly  different  in  you.    You  are 
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a  very  rebel  against  the  bars  of 
life  in  some  hidden  corner  of  your 
heart.  Yet  you  are  too  proud  to 
rebel  and  wrong  yourself  after  the 
weak  fashion  of  women ;  had  you 
been  a  man,  I  don*t  know  what 
form  this  element  in  your  charac- 
ter might  have  taken." 

Madonna  dropped  her  book  upon 
the  hearthrug  and  rose,  laughmg. 
She  moved  away  a  little,  reyealing 
at  each  instant  the  lithe  elegance 
of  form,  the  graceful  poise  which 
made  her  queen  of  any  stage  she 
trod. 

"  Don't  talk  of  this — don't  show 
me  myself!"  she  said,  a  tone  of 
seriousness  in  the  Toice,  yet  smiling 
her  happy  smile  while  she  spoke. 
"  I  have  sometimes  dived  into  my 
own  heart,  and  have  stood  amazed 
at  what  I  found.  But  it  doesn't 
matter ;  I  am  a  woman,  and  shall 
always  be  this  woman  that  you  call 
Madonna." 

"But,"  said  Maurice,  "that's 
just  what  you  are  not  to  be,  if  you 
grant  my  wish.  I  want  you  to  be 
a  man  for  a  while." 

"  Oho  !  doublet  and  hose !"  she 
exclaifned.  "Well,  I  can  draw 
swords  with  any  man  on  the 
stage." 

Maurice  shook  his  head.  "No 
doublet  and  hose  ;  nothing  so 
becoming.  Broadcloth  and  a 
dress  tie  instead." 

"A  dress  tie?"  she  echoed; 
"then  you  must  come  and  tie  it 
before  I  go  on.  No  woman  has 
been  bom  yet  who  could  tie  a 
dress  tie  in  a  masculine  bow — but," 
she  added  with  sudden  seriousness, 
"  your  new  play  is  acccepted  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  on  condition  that  you  play 
my  aristocratic  young  hero,  whose 
peccadilloes  produce  the  plot.  He 
18  effective,  a  taking  character, 
but  there's  not  a  man  in  the  com- 
pany who  could  play  that  part; 
and,  if  he  is  ill  played,  or  does  not 
look  a  gentleman,  the  play  will  be 
doomed  to  a  certainty.' 


"  T  will  do  it,"  said  she,  with  an 
amused  look  on  her  face,  "  and  I 
am  flattered  that  you  think  me 
gentlemanly  enough.  Who  is  at  the 
door,  I  wonder  ?"  she  added,  as  a 
knock  resounded  through  the 
house.  Maurice  looked  from  the 
window. 

"  It  is  CharUe,"  he  said ;  "  good- 
bye.  I  may  promise  for  you  that 
you  will  take  the  part  ?" 

"My  dear  Maurice,"  she  said, 
"  you  know  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  please  you.  If  the  part  is 
within  my  powers,  of  course  I  will 
play  it." 

He  looked  his  thanks,  and 
hurried  out,  meeting  the  fresh 
visitor  on  the  stairs.  They  shook 
hands  cordially,  for  they  were  warm 
friends.  But  Maurice  hastened 
out,  aud  "  Charlie  "  made  no  effort 
to  delay  him  ;  the  reason  was 
simple  enough. 

All  men,  as  we  have  said,  were 
to  Madonna  brothers ;  Maurice  was 
a  favourite  brother.  But  Sir 
Charles  Dillon  was  the  exception 
which  proved  the  rule  with  regard 
to  other  men.  He  was  Madonna's 
lover.  She  had  promised  to  marry 
him  at  the  end  of  her  present 
London  engagement. 

"  An  elegant  fellow,  is  CharUe," 
said  Maurice  to  himself,  for  per- 
haps the  hundredth  time  since 
he  had  known  of  his  old  friend's 
attachment  to  Madonna ;  "  but  has 
he  quite  grit  enough  F" 

It  was  a  natural  doubt  to  harbour 
in  Maurice's  mind.  He  was  him- 
self a  genuine  and  thorough  artist, 
who  delighted  to  interpret  life  in 
its  uttermost  meaning,  and  not 
merely  to  represent  it  in  its  more 
refined  and  agreeable  aspects.  Sir 
Charles,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
product  of  nineteenth-centuiT  re- 
Imement.  He  deUghted  in  exqui- 
siteness;  he  had  timed  his  sensi- 
bilities, his  nerves,  and  his  powers 
of  appreciation  to  so  fine  a  pitch 
that   their  sensitiveness  was  fre- 
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quently  painfiil.  He  lived  on  one 
of  those  isolated  islands  of  beauty 
which  some  men  attain  by  the  help 
of  taste  and  wealth.  His  house 
was  a  palace  of  art,  where  the  very 
air  was  dim  and  the  atmosphere 
heavy  with  the  oppressive  sense  of 
perfection. 

'*  I  don't  think  I  shall  like  to  see 
you  in  a  black  coat,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  when  Madonna  told  him 
the  purport  of  Maurice's  visit; 
**  your  face  is  so  essentially  femi- 
nine." 

"  You  have  never  seen  me  with 
a  curly  wig  and  a  black  moustache," 
she  answered  lightly.  "It  may 
alter  your  views  of  my  character. 
Perhaps  you'll  no  longer  want  to 
marry  me." 

"  I  want  you  to  come  out  with 
me,"  said  Sir  Charles ;"  it  is  too 
fine  an  afternoon  to  spend  here." 

"I  will  come,"  said  she;  and 
moved  away  with  that  peculiar  light 
step  which  means  flexibility  of  foot 
as  well  as  of  body.  She  soon  came 
back,  looking  more  Madonna-like 
than  ever  in  her  velvet  mantle,  and 
hat  which  half  shaded  her  delicate 
fece.  They  went  out  into  the  park, 
and  forgot  everything  but  that 
they  existed  each  for  the  other,  and 
in  a  beautiful  world.  Madonna 
had  long  since  forgotten  to  notice 
the  stares  of  ctiriosity  or  recogni- 
tion which  were  given  her  by  most 
of  the  persons  they  met.  These 
interested  regards  added  an  odd 
sort  of  piquancy  to  Sir  Charles's 
walks  with  her.  He  was  never 
sure  whether  he  was  the  more 
pleased  or  displeased  by  them. 
Truth  to  tell,  this  depended  on  the 
individual  expression  of  each  gazer's 
&ce. 

In  the  meantime,  Maurice  had 
hurried  away  to  the  manager,  to 
tell  him  of  Madonna's  complai- 
sance, and  to  complete  his  arrange- 
ments with  that  important  person. 
The  play  was  to  be  announced  and 
the  parts  were  to  be  distributed  at 


once.  Maurice  had  not  long 
dawned  upon  the  public  as  a  play- 
wright. Consequently,  he  was  not 
quite  able  to  prevent  his  days 
being  passed  in  fever,  and  his 
nights  in  vivid  dreams.'  Would  it 
succeed? 

That  question  depended  for  its 
answer  very  much  upon  Madonna. 
And  she,  Imowing  this,  studied  her 
part  assiduously,  and  endeavoured 
to  the  utmost  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  it.  Maurice  went  to  see 
her  once  or  twice,  but  found  that 
her  quick  wit  had  followed  his  con- 
ception so  fully  that  she  needed 
little  help  from  him. 

"  The  only  trouble  I  have,"  she 
said  pathetically,  "  is  that  I  look 
such  a  little  fellow  in  a  coat.  I  am 
not  a  small  woman,  but  I  am  as- 
tonished to  see  how  slight  I  am  in 
modem  male  dress.  Will  that 
matter?" 

"  I  don't  care  whether  my  hero 
is  tall  or  short,"  said  Maurice,  "  so 
long  as  £ie  is  himself ! " 

"And  that  he  shall  be,"  she 
replied. 

Maurice  was  a  novelist  who  had 
rashly  taken  to  writing  plays.  No 
glories  that  come  to  the  novel 
writer  had  any  longer  any  fresh- 
ness or  charm  for  him  ;  but  he  had 
by  no  means  outlived  an  excitement 
aWt  a  "  first  night "  of  his  own 
play. 

"  Let  me  hide  at  the  back  of 
your  box,"  he  said  to  Sir  Charles 
feverishly,  when  on  the  awful 
evening  they  met  at  the  stage 
door. 

"By  all  means,"  said  Sir  Charles. 
"Come  now;  don't  worry  any 
more.  Madonna  will  make  it  suc- 
ceed." 

"  I  believe  she  will,"  said 
Maurice.  "  She  makes  up  in  such 
a  wonderful  way.  I  believe  you 
will  hardly  know  her." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"that  I  am  looking  forward  to  a 
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new  sensation.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  onr  Madonna  personifpng 
a  modem  rake— even  an  aristo- 
cratic one." 

He  drew  Maurice  into  his  box 
and  dosed  the  door.  The  unfortu- 
nate author  sat  down  on  a  seat  in 
the  shadow,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

**  rd  rather  hear  the  howling  of 
a  pack  of  wolves/'  he  said,  ''  than 
the  scraping  of  that  infernal  or- 
chestra." 

Someone  came  to  the  door  at 
that  moment  to  tell  Sir  Charles 
that  Madonna  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  He  rose  and  followed  the 
messenger,  who  led  him  to  the  door 
of  Madonna's  room.  He  knocked, 
and  was  told  to  enter ;  indeed,  the 
door  stood  ajar.  He  pushed  it 
open  and  went  in.  Seated  in  a 
chair,  reading,  was  a  gentleman, 
who  rose  as  he  came  in.  Sir  Charles 
started  visiblj;  this  was  some- 
thing he  had  neyer  before  seen  in 
Madonna's  room.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  said,  and  was  turning 
to  go  out,  when  a  light  broke  on 
his  mind.    He  paused. 

**  I  have  made  up  well,  haven't 
I?"  said  the  gentleman,  twirling 
one  of  his  little  black  moustaches. 

^< Madonna!"  Sir  Charles  uttered 
the  one  word  and  then  stopped. 
His  eyes  wore  a  positively  scared 
look. 

"What's  the  matter  P"  she 
asked.  "You  liked  me  when  I 
played  Viola;  doesn't  this  dress 
suit  me  as  well  as  the  more  pic- 
turesque one  ?  I  shall  have  to  go 
on  in  a  moment.  Listen,  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me." 

"I  cannot  listen,"  said  Charles, 
"  Madonna,  I  don't  believe  this  is 
you." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  expect  you  to  like  me,"  she 
added,  indifferently ;  "  I  don't  like 
myself.  But  we  artists  must  sacri- 
fice ourselves  to  an  idea  sometimes. 
Now  do  listen — I  want  you  to  look 
at  my  necktie,  and  then  go  out  and 


get  me  some  jujubes.  I  forgot 
tiiem,  and  I  shall  get  hoarse  with 
keeping  my  voice  down  for  the 
character.    Are  you  listening  ?  " 

"  No — ^yes — the  necktie— oh,  the 
necktie  is  perfect.  But,  Madonna, 
Tdiat  a  rake  you  look.  You  frighten 
me,  you  scare  me — ^positively,  I 
don't  like  you.  If  you  really  were 
a  man,  I  should  cut  your  acquain- 
tance. 

Sir  Charles  spoke  hastily,  and  his 
words  soimded  light,  but  he  was 
terribly  in  earnest.  Madonna, 
looking  at  him,  saw  an  expression 
in  his  eyes  such  as  she  had  never 
seen  there  before.  It  was  an  ex* 
pression  almost  of  horror — almost 
of  repugnance. 

"  There — I  am  called — ^you  are 
sure  my  tie  will  do  ?  Don't  forget 
the  jujubes."  She  took  a  last  look 
at  herself  in  her  mirror,  and  then 
left  the  room,  for  she  had  no 
time  to  waste  in  appeasing  her 
lover. 

He  sat  down  in  the  chair  she 
had  left  for  a  moment,  but 
suddenly  remembering  that  if  he 
went  to  his  box  he  should  again 
see  her,  a  kind  of  thirst  for  this 
sight,  which  attracted  yet  repelled 
bim^  made  him  rise  and  go  to  it. 
For  he  had  really  forgotten  the 
play,  forgotten  the  interest  in 
Madonna's  success,  forgotten  her 
as  an  actress.  He  was  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  change  which  had  so 
bewildered  him — ^a  change  so  great 
in  face  and  expression  as  well  as  in 
general  appearance  as  to  make  him 
feel  as  if  he  had  lost  his  Madonna. 
It  was  as  if  some  calamity  had 
occurred  to  her. 

"  How  well  she  acts  it,  Charlie !" 
cried  Maurice,  almost  before  his 
friend  had  entered  the  box,  where 
he  still  sat,  invisible  in  the  shadow. 
"  She  looks  so  well — just  the  kind 
of  dissipated,  elegant  fellow  I 
meant ! " 

"  It  is  shocking ! "  said  Sir 
Charles,  remaining  beside  Maurice> 
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witliont  courage  to  go  to  the  front 
and  look  at  the  stage. 

**  Shocking !  "  echoed  Maurice 
with  a  stare ;  **  why  it  is  going  splen- 
didly. Look  how  interested  the 
house  is.  She  is  so  quiet,  so  cool, 
so  aristocratic — such  a  deril  of  a 
fellow !  Oh,  it  ?nll  be  a  success." 

Sir  Charles  remained  silent, 
almost  trembling  with  emotion. 
Every  word  Maurice  uttered  in* 
tensified  his  own  feeling.  It  had 
been  no  f  anc^  of  a  startled  moment. 
She  did  look  a  deyil  of  a  fellow, 
and  that  in  no  light  and  pleasant 
sense.  Where  did  the  devil  lurk  ? 
Not  in  the  coat  or  the  black  mous- 
tache. No,  these  did  but  serve  to 
reveal  something,  before  unseen,  in 
the  pale,  handsome  face.  While  he 
hesitated  and  paused,  a  loud 
applause  burst  out  at  last.  Maurice 
was  in  ecstacy.  "  Oh,  Charlie,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  you  may  be  proud  of 
that  woman.  How  few  could  have 
rendered  so  intensely  modem  and 
many-sided  a  character  with  such 
deamess  !  What  a  sweet  rake  she 
makes — ^the  women  will  fall  in  love 
with  her ! " 

Sir  Charles  could  bear  this  no 
longer.  As  much  to  stop  his  friend 
from  talking  as  for  anything  else, 
he  advanc^  to  the  front  of  the 
box  and  gave  his  attention  to  the 
stage. 

Madonna  was  certainly  acting 
admirably.  Her  infinite  grace  of 
movement,  subdued  by  a  certain 
difference  in  step  and  action  which 
she  had  carefully  studied  for  this 
part,  produced  a  perfectly  high-bred 
^.  Her  broad  white  forehead 
gave  a  kind  of  Byronic  colour  to 
the  hlasSf  dissipated,  heartless  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  conquer 
everything,  familiar  or  feminine,  in 
W  face.  The  more  Sir  Charles 
looked  at  her  the  more  amazed  and 
startled  he  became.  She  was  con- 
stantly applauded,  yet  he  did  not 
h«vr  a  word  she  spoke;  Maurice 
addressed  him  once  or  twice,  and 


was  fortunately  too  much  excited 
to  notice  that  he  met  with  no  reply. 
The  jujubes,  alas  !  were  forgotten. 
He  did  not  even  notice  tlukt  she 
grew  a  little  hoarse. 

Maurice  went  home,  singing,  in- 
toxicated. His  play  was  the  hit  of 
the  season.  He  had  waited  by  Sir 
Charles's  side  at  the  stage  door, 
just  to  grasp  Madonna's  hand  a 
moment.  It  detained  her  perhaps 
scarcely  a  moment ;  yet,  as  they 
went  out  at  the  small  dark  door,  the 
lights  were  put  out,  and  the  pave* 
ment  was  dark  except  for  the  faint 
li^t  from  the  hmtems  of  the 
brougham  when  Sir  Charles  handed 
her  into  it. 

<<  I  am  glad  it  is  dark,"  he  said; 
"  I  cannot  see  your  face.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  see  it  properly 
again.  But  I  can  still  love  Ma» 
donna  while  I  do  not  see  her." 

"  Well,  you  can  love  her  when 
you  feel  her,  surely  F"  said  Ma- 
donna, putting  her  warm  soft  hand 
into  his. 

"  Yes,  this  is  Madonna's  hand : 
this  is  not  the  hand  of  a  false- 
hearted, conceited  puppy  such  as  I 
saw  upon  the  stage  to-night.  But^ 
tell  me,  where  <ud  you  find  this 
despicable  fellow  P" 

"  Who  knows  P  Perhaps  in  Mau- 
rice's brain — perhaps  in  my  own 
heart.  Don't  talk  of  it  any  more 
to-night.  I  am  so  tired,  so  very 
tired.    Gk)od  bye." 

This  was  indeed  Madonna — 
Madonna  in  her  loveliest,  most 
dependent  mood.  Sir  Charlea 
began  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been 
livmg  through  an  ugly  nightmare. 
He  was  out  of  it  now,  for  was  not 
this  Madonna,  back  again  P 

Maurice's  hero  was  simply  a. 
young  man  of  good  society :  one  of 
those  imfortunate  beings  who  ex* 
haust  their  vices  and  their  virtues 
before  they  are  full  grown ;  who 
see  the  world  before  they  are  capable 
of    imderstanding  it;    who,    still 
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boys,  have  "  experienced"  every- 
thmg — except  religion.  Such  an  one 
disbelieyes  m  life  because  prema- 
ture development  has  wearied  him  : 
he  disbelieves  in  women  because 
his  judgment  has  crystallised  be- 
fore it  has  become  capable ;  men  he 
only  appreciates  if  they  are  in  his 
own  set.  He  has  inherited  a  fine 
and  delicate  physique  ;  he  is  per- 
fectly poUshed ;  his  eyes  have  a  cer- 
tain sadness  caused  by  boredom 
and  dissipation.  Women,  there- 
fore, consider  him  irresistibly  hand- 
some. In  intrigues  with  them,  in 
the  excitements  of  gambling,  in  the 
various  pleasures  which  fill  an 
English  gentleman's  existence,  he 
persists — with  one  interest  only  at 
heart :  that,  his  own.  Of  course 
he  never  does  anything  very  dread- 
ful, because  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  his  character  is 
that  he  is  a  gentleman.  His  sins 
are  peccadilloes — gentlemanly  pec- 
cadilloes. 

This  character  Madonna  personi- 
fied. It  delighted  the  laughter- 
loving  public,  which  is  interested 
in  small  intrigue,  and  likes  to 
openly  smile,  in  a  theatre,  at  what 
it  would  feel  compelled  to  condemn 
in  its  friends.  Sir  Charles  hated 
the  character  because  he  knew  it 
too  well  already.  He  had  met  the 
man  at  his  clubs — at  his  friends' 
dinner  tables.  As  a  rule  the  man 
in  question  was  younger  than  him- 
self, and  far  more  world- worn  and 
blase.  In  any  case  he  woxdd  not 
have  cared  for  Maurice's  play  or 
Maurice's  hero,  though  they  might 
form  the  hit  of  the  season.  But, 
as  it  was — ^when  he  saw  Madonna 
doff  herself  and  put  on  the  mask 
of  this  character  so  completely  as 
to  be  herself  obliterated — then  his 
heart  sank  within  him.  Madonna's 
fair  face,  so  unfailingly  sweet,  so 
frankly  honest — ^was  that  but  an  ap- 
pearance covering  a  character  which 
held  the  devil-possibilitv  as  well  as 
the  saint-possibility  within  it  ? 


In  the  morning  he  rose,  resolved 
to  go  and  see  her  early.    As   a 
rule  he  did  not  visit  her  until  the 
afternoon.     She  chose  to  keep  the 
first  hours  of  the  day  for  her  own 
studies,  and  denied  herself  to  all 
her  friends,  even  to  him.      This 
pleased  him  well  enough,  for  he 
was  an  art-amateur,  a  dilettante^  a 
dabbler    in    paint-pots.      In    the 
morning  he  liked  to  loimge  into  his 
studio,  velvet  coated,  with  his  big 
hound  at  his  heel,  and,  sitting  down 
at    his    easel,  to  feel  himself  an 
artist.     And,  indeed,  in   some  of 
the  essential  spirit  he  was  an  artist ; 
his  own  taste  had  enabled  him  to 
form  a  very  exquisite  little  collec- 
tion of  pictures  which   made  his 
dining-room    and    library    places 
which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  any  true 
picture  lover  to  enter.     And  in  his 
studio  there  were  to  be  seen  one  or 
two  very  dainty  scraps  of  his  own 
work.     But  it  was  essentially  the 
work  of  hand  and  brain,  which  were 
refined  and  cultivated  rather  than 
great  or  creative.     To  Sir  Charles 
everything  must  be  elegantly  beau- 
tiful if  it  is  to  have  his  admiration. 
The  black  shadow  of  art  which 
throws  it  into  relief,  and  gives  it 
its  strength  —  the  unconquerable 
Titan  of  earth  which  in  morals  is 
sin,  in  art  is  pain  and  gloom  and 
naked  force,  and  which  no  true 
artist  can  put  aside  or  ignore — that 
he  had  not  the  strength  to  face  or 
the  wish  to  understand. 

Therefore  he  most  earnestly 
desired  to  realise  Madonna  as  her 
own  pure  beautiful  self,  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  He  rose  from 
his  breaki^t  table  and  went  out 
without  entering  his  studio. 

He  sent  in  his  card,  with  a 
pathetic  pencilled  word  upon  it; 
else  he  feared  his  name  even  would 
not  be  taken  to  her — ^it  was  so  un- 
usual for  her  to  receive  visitors  at 
this  hour. 

He  was  immediately  shown  in ; 
she  had  been  sitting  at  a  table 
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writii^.  She  rose  as  lie  entered 
and  came  across  the  room  to  him, 
with  a  look  of  anxiety  on  her  face. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

**  I  am  more  than  half  ashamed 
to  tell  jon,"  he  said.  "  I  wanted 
so  much  to  realise  you  again  as  my 
Madonna.  Oto  on  with  your  work ; 
only  let  me  sit  where  I  can  see  you. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  disturb  you. 

He  sat,  quiet,  near  her,  and 
watched  her  as  she  bent  over  her 
work,  now  and  then  raising  her 
head  to  give  him  a  look  of  amuse- 
ment. He  lunched  with  her,  and 
then  went  out  into  the  park  with 
her,  as  he  had  done  the  diay  before. 
How  long  ago  that  last  walk 
seemed !  He  Imd  made  the  horrible 
acquaintance  of  Maurice's  hero 
since  then.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  he  had  almost  lost  his 
nightmare.  Yet,  as  he  left  her  at 
the  door  of  her  own  house,  he  made 
one  more  request. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself ;  yet 
haye  patience  with  me,  Madonna. 
I  want,  before  I  see  you  again 
upon  the  stage,  to  see  you  in  that 
tmible  disguise  at  home.  I  might 
get  used  to  it — ^leam  to  see  you 
through  it.  Dress  at  home  to- 
night, half  an  hour  too  soon ;  and 
let  me  come  early  to  take  you  to 
the  theatre." 

''It  is  a  cruel  test,"  she  said; 
''  and  I  dislike  brinj^ing  stage  busi- 
ness into  priyate  li&."  But  at  last 
she  confuted  with  a  smile  which 
sent  him  away  happy ;  the  sense  of 
Madonna's  loyely  womanliness  had 
touched  his  heart  deeply. 

He  dined  alone,  and  quickly  ; 
and  then  ordered  his  carriage,  and 
hurried  to  Madonna's  house.  He 
wanted  to  haye  the  utmost  out  of 
this  half-hour  which  she  had 
granted  him. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  same  table 
as  in  the  morning;  but  no  longer 


wore  the  appearance  of  Madonna. 
It  was  Lora  JBlasil,  Maurice's  hero, 
who  sat  at  Madonna's  writing- 
table.  Sir  Charles  paused  on  the 
threshold.  As  the  drawing-room 
door  was  closed  behind  him. 
Madonna,  hearing  it,  rose.  She 
was  dressed,  it  is  true  ;  but  she  had 
not  yet  wholly  entered  into  her 
character.  She  was  stiU  in  the 
spirit  of  the  sweet  afternoon  hours 
which  they  had  spent  together 
beneath  the  trees  of  the  park. 

"  You  will  be  pleased,  dear,  for 
me,"  she  said,  smiling,  as  she  came 
to  him.  "I  haye  had  such  a 
splendid  offer  from  America.  Of 
course,  I  must  refuse  it,  if  we  are 
to  be  married  so  soon ;  but  you 
know  how  I  like  to  think  people 
want  me ! " 

She  put  her  hand,  after  a  little 
habit  01  hers,  upon  his  arm.  While 
she  spoke  he  had  simply  watched 
her  face  in  silence;  but  now  he 
started  back. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  touch 
me!"  he  exclaimed.  He  did  not 
know  what  he  said — ^he  only  desired 
to  repel  a  phantom  which  affected 
him  with  horror.  Madonna  drew 
herself  up  and  stepped  away.  She 
went  to  the  fireplace  and  stood,, 
leaning  upon  the  broad  mantel- 
piece. The  smile  died  from  her 
lips.  A  thousand  thoughts  hurried 
through  her  brain,  bom  of  her 
loyer's  last  words. 

Thus  they  stood,  the  length  of 
the  drawing-room  between  them. 

The  quarter  struck.  Very  soon 
Madonna  must  go. 

Sir  Charles  roused  himself,  and 
conquered  the  sense  of  repu^ance 
whidbi  bound  him  like  a  spell.  He 
came  down  the  drawing-room  to- 
her. 

"  Forgiye  me  if  I  haye  offended 
you.  I  don't  know  what  I  said. 
Indeed,  Madonna,  you  frighten  me 
so  that  I  am  not  master  of  my- 
self." 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  she,  more 
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coldly  than  he  had  ever  heard  her 
speak. 

"Here  are  yoiir  jujubes,"  he 
said  humbly.  ''I  am  so  sorry  I 
forgot  them  last  night." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she,  her 
smile  struggling  to  win  its  way  to 
her  lips.  Yet  this  very  smile,  so 
sweet  in  Madonna's  self,  now  made 
her  loTer  shudder,  for,  under  that 
moustache,  it  meant  something 
new ;  its  sweetness  had  a  super- 
ficiality. 

"  Let  me  try  to  look  calmly  at 
you,"  said  Sir  Charles,  while  she 
was  pocketing  the  lozenges. 
''  Where  does  ^lis  strange  change 
take  place  ?  "  he  went  on  in  a  queru- 
lous tone  and  as  if  half  to  himself. 
"Your  brow  is  splendid.  Where 
does  the  weakness  lie  which  makes 
your  face  so  perfect  a  type  for  a 
heartless  rake  ?  I  believe  the 
very  sweetness  of  the  mouth  helps 
this  effect ;  the  very  delicacy  of 
the  chin  and  the  peculiar  fine- 
ness of  the  face,  which  seems 
strength  in  Madonna,  is  weakness 
in  Lord  Blasil.  That  soft  sen- 
suousness,  which  makes  you  so 
irresistible,  becomes  debased  and 
degraded.  Those  lips,  those  soft, 
sweet  lips,  whose  every  curve  I 
have  studied  and  loved  are  now 
the  weak  pleasure-loving  lips  of  a 
dissolute  man.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Is  a  woman  reallv  not  as 
beautiful  in  character  as  she  seems 
to  us  F  Is  she  unable  to  bear  the 
ordeal  of  man's  unadomment? 
Does  she,  even  when  she  seems 
simplest,  yet  always  in  some  subtle 
fashion  dress  her  charms  ?  " 

**  I  have  had  a  theory  for  some 
time  past,"  said  Madonna,  "that 
the  characters  of  the  sexes  are  so 
absolutely  opposite  that  not  only 
is  a  woman  weak  where  a  man  is 
strong,  but  that  her  weakness  is 
his  strength.  It  is  for  the  very 
reason  that  my  face  is  essentially 
strong,  as  a  woman's,  that,  as  a 
man's,  it  is  weak." 


While  she  had  been  speaking 
she  had  been  lighting  a  cigarette, 
which  she  offered  to  Sir  Charles, 
but  he  refused  it  almost  uncon- 
sciously. He  was  absorbed  in 
watching  her  face  and  her  move- 
ments. 

"I believe,"  she  went  on,  "that 
our  duality  of  being  is  deeply  a 
thing  of  soul.  The  more  strongly 
a  woman's  individuality  is  deve- 
loped the  more  intensely  feminine 
she  becomes;  therefore,  the  less 
able  to  imitate  man.  The  sexes  are 
only  able  to  ape  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses of  each  other;  therefore," 
she  added,  as  she  came  near  him, 
and  sat  down  to  smoke  the  dis- 
carded cigarette,  "I  don't  know  but 
what  sudi  imitations  as  this  of 
mine  may  not  prove  excellent  moral 
lessons.  I  am  able  so  clearly  to 
express  the  vileness  of  a  weak  man, 
just  because  I  am  unable  to  repre- 
sent the  occasional  flash  of  true 
manliness  which  in  any  male  repre- 
sentation would  probably  relieve 
the  picture.  But  you  are  not 
listening?"  she  said,  turning  her 
attention  from  a  ring  of  smoke 
which  she  had  just  formed  to  his 
face. 

"Listening!"  cried  Sir  Charles, 
starting  to  his  feet,  "how  can  I? 
Why,  you  are  Lord  Blasil  incarnate. 
Every  gesture — every  look — Oh,  it 
is  too  terrible  a  masquerade.  You 
will  drive  me  mad." 

"  No,"  said  she,  quietly  throwing 
away  tJie  end  of  her  cigarette ; 
"you  have  not  the  makings  of  a 
madman  in  you.  Now  I  must  go, 
or  I  shall  be  late." 

She  took  a  great  sealskin  mantle 
and  drew  it  over  her  dress.  It 
reached  to  her  feet  and  produced  a 
quaint  disguise.  It  covered  her  so 
completely,  that,  as  far  as  her  figure 
went,  she  might  have  been  a  train- 
less  lady  ;  but,  moustachioed  as  she 
was,  she  looked  like  a  dandy  of 
luxurious  tastes,  who  had  a  &ncy 
for  a  very  warm  overcoat. 
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Puttmg  a  peaked  sealskin  hat 
on  her  head,  she  went  singing 
awaj  downstairs.  Sir  Charles  fol- 
lowed her,  with  slow  steps.  She 
was  jost  shutting  the  carriage  door 
a8  he  came  out  of  the  hoiise. 

"  Oh,  are  you  coming  ?"  she  said, 
and  opened  it  again.  He  took  his 
place  beside  her,  and  the j  drove  to 
the  theatre  without  exchanging  a 
word.  Each  was  busy  with  strange, 
sad,  fantastic  thoughts.  There 
were  three  in  that  carriage  instead 
of  two ;  a  phantom  had  come  be- 
tween them — ^Lord  Blasil's  presence 
compelled  their  silence. 

The  plaj  was  an  absolute  success 
— ^its  second  night  was  better  than 
its  first.  Madonna  seemed  to  sxir- 
pass  herself :  the  public,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  private  drama  which 
Lord  Blasil  was  enacting  in  the 
actress's  own  life,  applauded  her 
with  wonder. 

And  she  herself,  standing  upon 
the  stage  before  the  audience  which 
thus  applauded  her,  suddenly  be- 
held in  their  upturned  faces  a 
revelation  of  the  secret  of  her 
power.  Their  delight  was  not 
pure,  had  no  root  in  real  admi- 
ration of  art.  It  was  of  that  mor- 
bid kind  which  leads  men  continu- 
ally to  worship  artists  who,  both 
greater  and  more  vile  than  they 
themselves  are  capable  of  being, 
lead  them  in  the  paths  they  love. 
She  recognised  suddenlv  how 
wickedly  the  artist  wields  his  power 
when  he  works  onlv  to  be  effective. 

The  result  of  this  mood  of  in- 
sight was  that  she  sent  a  message 
to  Sir  Charles  not  to  wait  for  her, 
as  she  had  an  engagement.  So  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  plunged  in  gloom, 
took  a  hansom  and  drove  straight 
home.  He  had  not  kept  his  car- 
riage, expecting  to  have  Madonna's 
society  to  the  door  of  her  house. 
But  he  was  not  jealous  with  refe- 
rence to  this  engagement.  It  was 
rare,  but  not  altogether  unustial, 
for  her  to  dismiss  him  in  this  way. 


And  to-night  he  was  almost  re- 
lieved. He  was  growing  so  ner- 
vous and  so  disgusted  with  the 
phantom  nobleman  who  seemed 
now  to  be  Madonna,  instead  of 
Madonna  being  herself,  that  he 
was  glad  to  go  home  in  silence. 

Once,  in  an  Italian  village,  where 
the  whole  race  is  beautiful,  and 
grace  is  the  common  glory  of  man 
and  woman,  he  had  been  deeply 
struck  with  the  exceptional  beautv 
of  one  most  lustrous-eyed  girl. 
Truth  to  tell,  she  brought  the 
milk  of  a  morning;  yet  that 
was  not  enough,  in  the  eyes  of  this 
fastidious  admirer,  to  cloud  her 
loveliness.  But,  while  the  dream 
was  upon  him,  he  encountered,  in 
one  of  the  peasants  a  discarded 
lover  of  this  tvpical  beauty.  A  little 
conversation  let  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject  of  the  milkmaid's 
angelhood ;  his  refinement  took  the 
alarm  at  the  coarseness  of  the  sins 
of  a  simple  nature. 

He  remembered  this  now.  Cer- 
tainly Lord  Blasil  did  not  sin  from 
simplicity ;  but  the  change  which 
Madonna  found  it  possible  to 
effect,  in  h^r  very  self,  made  hi^ 
wonder  whether  loveliness  is  not 
invariably  a  mere  cloak  or  disguise. 
It  was  the  only  way  in  which  he 
could  imderstand  the  thing.  Ma- 
donna, as  an  artist,  was  beyond  his 
grasp.  And  so  he  sat  through  half 
the  night,  his  meerschaum  unlit, 
his  hound  patiently  watching  him, 
and  wondering  in  his  faithful,  dim 
dog-brain  what  could  ail  his  volup- 
tuous master  that  he  should  sit 
thus,  statue-like,  before  a  dying  fire. 

Madonna,  meantime,  had  driven 
straight  to  Maurice's  rooms.  He 
had  been  at  the  theatre,  but  she 
had  noticed  that  he  left  before  she 
did,  and  she  calculated  that  he 
would  be  at  home.  She  was  right: 
the  man  who  answered  the  door 
said,  **  Tes,  he  had  just  come  in ; 
but  he  did  not  know  that  he  would 
see  anyone." 
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"Wm  you  teU  him,"  said  Ma- 
donna, ''  that  Lord  Blasil  wishes  to 
see  him." 

The  man  went,  and  returned  im- 
mediately to  usher  her  in.  She 
pulled  off  her  sealskin  cloak,  and 
the  servant  (who  had  never  seen 
her  before)  took  it  from  her.  So 
she  entered  Maurice's  study,  dressed 
simply  as  she  appeared  upon  the 
stage. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Maurice,  "  it 
is  Madonna." 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  form 
of  his  greeting,  but  sat  down  in  the 
chair  he  offered  her,  and  began  to 
talk.  She  accepted  a  cigarette  and 
some  claret.  Maurice  took  his 
place  in  a  chair  near  her,  and  fol- 
lowed her  lead  ;  only  glancing  at 
her  now  and  then  to  assure  himself 
he  was  not  dreaming. 

For  his  visitor  seemed  actually 
to  be  Lord  Blasil,  not  Madonna. 
He  soon  lost  the  idea  of  Madonna, 
and  spoke  as  though  it  were  Lord 
Blasil  he  spoke  to.  And  he  began 
soon  to  speak  with  heat,  for  his 
visitor — languidly  enough,  it  is 
true,  but  still  forcibly — talked  in  a 
manner  which  displeased  him. 

Maurice  was  a  literary  man  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
in  London.  He  did  not  profess 
to  be,  or  attempt  to  be,  better 
than  other  men  about  him — indeed, 
he  was  considered  rather  fast, 
and  perhaps  his  friendship  with 
Madonna  herself  was  one  of 
the  brightest  and  purest  spots 
in  his  life.  Yet  he  soon  be- 
gan to  feel  the  society  of 
Lord  Blasil  oppressive  from  its 
atmosphere  of  refined  viciousness. 
He  grew  heated  and  a  little  indig- 
nant in  listening  to  some  of  the 
stories,  and  replying  to  some  of  the 
theories  which  his  visitor  qiiietly 
and  easily  brought  forward  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

They  talked  on  far  into  the  night, 
and  Lord  Blasil,  as  the  hours 
passed  on,  showed  the  possibilities 


and  the  inner  recesses  of  his  cha- 
racter imtil  Maurice  eyed  him  with 
an  aversion  as  hot  as,  though  diffe- 
rent from.  Sir  Charles's. 

Lord  Blasil  rose  at  last,  and  took 
his  leave ;  but  he  paused  and  turned 
ere  he  reached  the  door. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  have  shown 
you  myself,  and  have  given  you 
some  idea  of  what  I  suggest  ta 
others.  May  you  forgive  yourself 
for  having  created  me :  for  haying 
so  pandered  to  the  public  taste  as 
to  have  pleased  them  with  a  modem 
monster  like  myself,  when  there 
lay  in  you  the  power  to  put  before 
it  beautiful  thoughts  and  a  noble 
ideal.  You  have  worked  for  effect, 
for  success :  you  may  yet  work  with 
a  higher  aim." 

So  saying.  Lord  Blasil  left  the 
room,  drew  on  his  sealskin  coat,, 
and  entered  his  carriage.  Maurice, 
absorbed  and  distracted,  remained 
gazing  at  the  door  through  which 
his  strange  visitor  had  departed. 

Madonna,  within  her  carriage, 
took  the  dark  wig  from  off  her  soft 
fair  hair,  and  the  moustache  from 
her  lip. 

It  was  late  when  she  got  home ; 
the  house  felt  wide  and  lonely  as 
she  entered  it.  Her  maid,  sleepy, 
yet  with  a  smile  (for  Madonna's 
servants  always  were  fond  of  her), 
was  waiting  to  undress  her.  When 
the  dress  coat  was  laid  aside. 
Madonna  drew  on  her  white  cache- 
mire  dressing-gown  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  She  h^  never  cared  much 
for  such  things  ;  but  now  she  felt 
a  pleasure  in  the  soft  lace  that  fell 
about  her  robe.  **  I  am  a  woman 
again,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  the 
maid  took  the  pins  from  her  hair 
and  let  the  long  curls  fall  upon  her 
shoulders. 

She  had  relieved  herself  of  the 
intensity  with  which  she  had 
realised  the  character  of  Lord 
Blasil  by  showing  to  Maurice  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  immorality  of 
such  a  depiction,  and,  with   the 
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senae  that  a  duty  had  been  dooe,  a 
reaction  set  ul  She  threw  off 
the  stress  which  had  been  upon 
her;  ^e  delighted  in  everj  detail 
whidi  was  part  of  her  womanli- 


The  mood  lasted,  indeed,  grew  in 
strength;  and  the  next  cUbj  she 
found  herself  so  foolishly  feminine 
as  to  be  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
hour  of  Sir  Charles's  afternoon 
▼isit.  It  came,  and  passed  ;  he  wba 
late.  She  was  more  disappointed 
than  she  liked  to  allow  when  she 
found  that  it  was  growing  too  late 
for  the  accustomed  saunter  in  the 
IVtrk.  She  had,  half  unconsciously, 
been  longing  to  lean  upon  his  arm, 
to  place  herself  in  the  womanly 
attitude — ^to  be  taken  care  of,  in 
hd,  even  though  it  were  only  in 
trifles  that  the  protection  woidd  be 
shown. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  came  at  last.  Madonna 
had  given  up  attempting  to  read  or 
work ;  she  had  crouched  down  by 
the  fire,  to  watch  and  wait  for  his 
step.  She  had  become  absorbed  in 
the  thought  of  her  lover,  and  his 
absence  filled  her  with  concern. 
She  forgot  that  the  active  part  of 
her  day  had  yet  to  come;  Lord 
Blasil  had  passed  out  of  her  con- 
sciousn^s. 

She  did  not  turn  to  greet  him 
till  he  was  close  to  her ;  then  the 
slender,  clo^ly-draped  figure  arose 
amid  the  flickering  firelight  like  a 
more  intense  flame ;  she  ufted  her 
face  to  his,  her  eyes  liquid  with 
love-Ught. 

Sir  Charles  touched  her  hand, 
looked  into  those  gleaming  eyes, 
and  then  covered  his  own. 

•*  What  is  the  matter,  Charlie  ?" 
cried  Madonna.  ''Are  you  ill  or 
troubled  ?" 

"  Both,  I  think.  Troubled  I  am, 
indeed,  and  that  beyond  my  endur- 
wice." 

*'  Charlie !"  she  said,  in  that  deep, 
mellow  voice  of  hers,  so  womanly 


and  full,  ''  tell  me  your  trouble. 
Cannot  I  alleviate  it  r ' 

"  No  I"  he  answered,  "  unless  you 
can  again  change  yourself,  and  hide 
from  me  that  horrible  face  which 
now  I  see  always  beneath  your 
mask  of  beauty ! 

"  What ! "  she  said,  her  voice 
losing  one  whole  gradation  of  rich- 
ness, and  the  sympathy  sinking 
back  from  her  eyes,  "are  you 
thinking  still  of  this  foolish  charac- 
ter which  annoys  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  annoys — it  haunts, 
it  pursues  me !  I  cannot  see  you 
as  Madonna  any  longer.  I  have 
fought  against  it,  but  it  has  con- 
quered me  at  last.  When  I  first 
saw  you  in  that  dress  the  trans- 
formation was  terrible  to  my  eyes; 
yet  it  seemed  that  the  face  which  I 
hated  was  imposed  upon,  and  hid 
over,  the  face  I  loved.  But 
gradually  this  has  changed,  and 
beneath  your  own  I  see  i^Bkt  horrid 
countenance — ^your  sweetest  smile 
contains  his  sneer,  your  tenderest 
glance  is  capable  of  his  hideous  in- 
sincerity. I  can  bear  it  no  longer 
— ^your  face  will  drive  me  mad ! 

Madonna  had  sat  down  in  a  chair 
and  held  her  hands  tight  clasped 
in  her  lap.  She  felt  that  she  had 
come  to  a  point  beyond  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tolerate  her 
lover's  strange  revulsions  of  feeling. 
''  I  think,"  she  said,  after  a  paiise, 
''  this  has  gone  far  enough.  I  do 
not  expect  visitors  to  address  such 
language  as  this  to  me;  you  had 
better  cease  your  visits,  as  they  are 
plainly  no  longer  agreeable  to  you. 
I  free  you  from  our  engagement." 

"Thiuik  you,"  answered  Sir 
Charles  gravely,  and  took  one  step 
as  if  intending  to  go  immediately. 
But  suddenly  he  broke  out  again : 

"You  are  not  exhibiting  another 
character,  but  your  own,  when  you 
stand  and  speak  before  an  audience. 
You  cannot  incorporate  another 
individuality  into  yourself.  The 
artist  may  represent  things  foreign 
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to  his  own  nature  upon  canvas, 
but  not  upon  his  face.  What  you 
express  hj  your  actions  and  ap- 
pearance you  must  have  sympathy 
with,  therefore  there  is  a  part  of 
your  soul  in  which  it  has  a  home. 
Lord  Blasil  and  his  petty  falseness 
must  be  as  much  a  part  of  your 
very  self  as  is  the  Madonna  I  have 
loved.  You  have  only  exhibited 
yourself  in  a  new  light." 

"  Excuse  me/'  said  Madonna,  as 
soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  speak, 
"but  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
myself  just  now." 

She  was  sitting  still,  her  hands 
clasped  tight  before  her.  He  looked 
at  her;  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
gazed  a  moment  full  and  earnestly 
at  her.  "Good  bye.  Madonna," 
he  said,  in  a  low  tremulous  voice. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  and 
stirred  a  little,  ahnost  as  if  in  pain. 
"Oh,  my  God!  there  is  his  look 
again,  I  see  it  creep  up  from 
beneath !"  cried  Sir  Charles.  "  It  is 
too  terrible ! " 

Without  another  word,  he 
hurried  away,  leaving  her,  still 
sitting  there  in  the  chair  beside 
the  fire. 

And  she  sat  on  without  moving, 
her  hands  tight  clasped,  her  eyes 
fixed. 

A  great  darkness  had  fallen  on 
her.  She  was  filled  with  a  sense 
of  chill  and  dreariness  which  she 
could  not  struggle  against.  She 
was  mentally  crushed  by  this 
sudden  slaying  of  her  love-life: 
the  words  which  Sir  Charles  had 
said  about  her  art  seemed  to  take 
from  it  all  meaning  and  reality. 
In  the  deep  melancholy  of  her  un- 
expected isolation  she  began  almost 
to  believe  him  right,  that  her  acting 
was  nothing  but  a  varied  exhibi- 
tion  of  herself.  She  thought  dully 
of  the  applause  which  had  always 
been  to  her  a  kind  of  food — ^it  ap- 
peared to  her  no  longer  as  the 
appreciation  of  an  artist's  work,  it 
seemed  only  a  blundering  amuse- 


ment caused  by  a  foolish  woman 
who  was  willing  to  show  the  loath- 
someness of  her  heart  or  the  gaiety 
of  her  spirits,  according  to  her 
caprice. 

Her  art,  her  love,  her  life — all 
was  swept  from  her.  She  felt 
herself  to  be  just  alone — ^a  sad  and 
solitary  individuality  in  a  gray 
mist  of  stem  realities. 

But  there  came  the  inevitable 
hour  when  that  unappeasable 
tyrant,  the  public,  demanded  her 
presence.  She  had  disregarded 
her  dinner;  but,  when  her  maid 
anxiously  assured  her  that  there 
would  scarcely  be  time  for  her  to 
reach  the  theatre  and  to  dress,  she 
roused  herself  from  her  dark 
lethargy.  She  ate  some  food 
without  knowing  what  she  ate, 
and  drank  enough  wine  to 
strengthen  her  for  the  task  which 
lay  before  her. 

Never  had  her  heart  failed  her 
as  it  failed  her  to-night.  She 
trembled  when  she  stood  dressed, 
and  ready  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
Everything  seemed  garish  and 
false  to  her — the  business  of  the 
stage  was  a  mockery ;  the  words 
of  the  play,  which  before  had 
appeared  pregnant  with  wit, 
sounded  to  her  ears  flat  and 
empty. 

Maurice,  in  his  comer,  waited 
her  appearance  with  almost  a 
feeling  of  awe.  She  had  so 
startled  and  overwhelmed  him 
during  her  visit  at  his  rooms  pn  the 
previous  night,  that  he  felt  almost 
afraid  when  the  moment  ap- 
proached for  him  to  again  behold 
the  character  which  was  the 
creature  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. 

To  his  amazement,  her  presence, 
when  she  came,  seemed  rather  to 
dim  than  to  illuminate  the  stage. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  He  leaned  for- 
ward and  listened  intently,  for  her 
articulation  was  less  distmct  than 
Ui|ual.    As  the  play  proceeded  his 
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amazement  grew,  for  she  faltered 
in  her  acting  more  than  once. 

He  feared  she  must  be  ill.  He 
hurried  out,  when  the  play  was 
oTer,  to  find  her,  and  ascertain 
what  could  be  the  matter.  But 
she  had  been  too  quick  for  him. 
They  told  him  that,  when  she 
had  spoken  her  last  word,  she 
had  gone  straight  to  her  broug- 
ham without  changing  her  dress 
—  without  speaking  a  word  to 
anyone. 

He  went  home,  full  of  concern 
about  her ;  and  when  he  awoke  in 
the  morning  his  first  thought  was 
for  her.  He  put  aside  other 
engagements*  and  went  early  to 
her  house. 

He  was  shown  into  her  drawing- 
room.  ETerything  looked  as  it 
had  looked  that  morning  when  he 
had  first  asked  her  to  personate 
his  character  of  Lord  Blasil.  The 
sonlight  fell  upon  the  birds  and 
flowers  in  the  wide  window.  Ma- 
donna sat  in  her  accustomed  chair 
heside  the  fire;  she  wore  the 
same  dress  of  violet  velvet — ^the 
white  lace  fell  softly  about  her  full 
white  throat ;  but  the  fair  face 
was  a  shade  paler,  and  the  sweet 
Madonna-like  smile  a  shade  more 
^.  She  had  a  book  upon  her 
biees,  but  it  was  unread;  her 
hands  were  clasped  upon  the 
leaves. 

'*I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
^d,  as  Maurice  sat  down  beside 
her. 

"Are  you  ill?"  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

"No.  Why  do  you  ask?  Be- 
cause  I  murdered  my  part  last 
night?  I  will  tell  you  why  that 
was.  I  had  taken  a  sudden  horror 
of  the  character,  for  a  feeling 
possessed  me  that  it  was  an  exhi- 
bition of  my  own  evilness." 

"Tour  artistic  powers  outdid 
themselves  the  night  before.  It 
must  have  been  a  re-action." 

"  Artistic    powers  ?  —  tell     me, 


Maurice,  do  you  believe  that  an 
actor  can  represent  anything  of 
which  his  nature  does  not  contain 
the  possibilities  ?  " 

"  No,  but  should  that  trouble 
you?  The  artistic,  the  creative 
nature  is  the  nearest  akin  to  Gk>d, 
who  must  contain  all  possibilities 
within  Himself.  Tour  artistic 
power  may  perhaps  terrify  you, 
for  it  passes  beyond  representa- 
tion into  creation.  Tou  have  filled 
with  actual  humanity  the  idea  of 
Lord  Blasil,  of  which  I  produced 
but  the  germ  -  thought.  But 
though  this  power  ma^  terrify 
you,  hold  it  sacred.  It  is  a  spark 
of  divine  life  within  you." 

"Well,"  said  Madonna,  with  a 

strange  sort  of  melancholy  mirtt- 

fulness,    **this    being    of    whose 

creation    you    speak     fulfils    his 

character    well.      Lord    Blasil    is 

fond  of  bringing  trouble  between 

lovers;    he    has    parted    another 

*   >f 
pair. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed Maurice. 

She  did  not  answer.  He  stared 
at  her  sad  face,  on  which  the  smile 
flickered  doubtfully. 

**  Not — ^you  don't  mean  yourself, 
and—" 

"And  Sir  Charles,"  said 
Madonna,  taking  up  his  unfinished 
sentence. 

"  But  how  has  Lord  Blasil—  ?  " 

"How  has  Lord  Blasil  done 
this  ?  I  really  don't  know  that  I 
can  tell  you.  Sir  Charles  found  it 
impossible  to  dissociate  me  from 
him ;  and,  as  he  regarded  his 
company  as  unbearable,  of  course 
he  found  it  necessaiy  to  forswear 
mine." 

"Tou   don't    really  mean  that 

you that  your   engagement   is 

broken  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Madonna. 

"And  this! — "  exclaimed  Mau- 
rice, "at  the  moment  of  your 
greatest  triumph  ! — when  you  have 
decisively    taken     your    position 
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above  eveiy  liying  actress!  when 
you  have  made  the  stage  your 
own ! — strange,  that  trouble  should 
come  to  you  now !  " 

'^  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is,"  said 
Madonna;  "for  Sir  Charles  suc- 
ceeded yesterday  in  putting  me  out 
of  conceit  with  my  art.  That  is 
why  I  acted  so  badly  last  night.  I 
am  absurdly  impressionable;  all 
women  are,  I  suppose.  Already 
you  have  again  made  me  think  it 
an  art  worth  living  for." 

''Why,  Madonna,  such  art  as 
yours — such  a  capacity  as  yours 
when  you  came  to  my  rooms  and 
showed  me  myself,  and  exhibited 
to  me  my  own  thoughts — ^it  is  an 
art  worth  living  and  dying  for !  " 

"  Then  I  wifi  Uve  for  it,"  said 
Madonna,  fixing  dreamy  eyes  upon 
the  fire ;  "  you  have  given  me  new 
life.  Doubtless,"  she  said,  in  a 
fainter  voice,  "I  can  live  for  my 
art — and  perhaps  die  for  it — ^with- 
out love." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  And 
then  Maurice  came  very  softly  to 
her  side,  and  spoke  half  timidly  : 

''  Madonna,  as  an  artist  I  already 
worship  you — as  a  woman  dare  I 
ask  if  you  will  let  me  love  you  ?  " 


She  did  not  take  her  eyes  from 
the  fire  for  a  moment.  When  she 
lifted  them  to  his,  they  were  wet, 
and  gleamed  like  violets  with  the 
dew  upon  them. 

''You  are  so  good,  dear  Mau- 
rice," she  said ;  "  but  do  not  let  us 
deceive  ourselves.  I  am  not  part 
of  your  destiny,  except  as  a  fellow- 
worker.  Don't  look  so  sad;  we 
may  flirt  a  little,  you  know,"  ehe 
added,  her  smile  brightening. 
"Come,  sit  here  and  talk  to  me. 
It  helps  me  to  realise  my  work." 

"  Curses  on  Lord  Blasil ! "  cried 
Maurice.  "Why  did  I  let  him 
come  into  existence  ?  Oh,  Madonna, 
I  cannot  forgive  myself.  You  were 
indeed  inspired  when  you  showed 
me  how  e^  a  thing  I  had  done. 
Yet  the  very  intensity  of  your  in- 
spiration has  brought  you  this 
sudden  solitude ! " 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  a 
strange  smile,  "  as  solitude  seems 
to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
artist,  this  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  haU-mark  upon  me.  Surely 
I  am  genuine  in  my  art  now  that 
it  has  driven  my  love  out  of 
doors  ?  " 

Mabbl  Collins. 
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In  the  Talmud,  where  great 
things  are  so  inextricably  mingled 
with  small,  alternating  according 
as  Eabbi  of  whim  or  Babbi  of 
wisdom  succeeded  to  the  leadership 
of  the  schools,  we  have  to  search 
for  many  a  ray  of  lieht  both  upon 
the  theory  and  actUM  substance  of 
parable.  We  have  to  look  both 
for  parabolic  forms,  and  for 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  thought 
which  these  forms  were  understood 
to  enshrine.  Fortunately  we  can 
find  many  specimens  of  parable, 
uid  also,  both  from  the  interpreta- 
tions now  and  again  attached  to 
them,  and  from  the  manifest  bent 
of  the  thoughts  that  cluster  round 
them,  are  able  to  discover  the  key 
to  the  secret  which  they  enclose. 

An  example  or  two  will  help  us 
to  appreciate  the  peculiar  quality 
of  spiritual  thought  for  the  con- 
veyance of  which  parable  would 
appear  to  be  the  normal  vehicle. 

"  A  man  of  great  wealth  and  of 
a  kindly  disposition  desired  to 
inake  his  slave  happy.  He  gave 
him,  therefore,  his  freedom,  and 
presented  him  with  as  much  as  he 
could  cany  away  in  a  single  ship 
of  articles  of  merchandise. 

*'  *  Go,'  said  he, '  sail  to  different 
countries,  dispose  of  these  goods, 
and  that  which  thou  may  est  receive 
for  them  shaU  be  thine  own.' 

'*  The  slave  sailed  away  with  his 
gifts,  but  before  he  had  been  long 
Bpon  his  ocean  voyage  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  storm.  His  ship  was 
driven  upon  a  rock  and  split  in 


sunder ;  all  on  board  was  lost,  all 
save  the  slave  alone,  who  svram  to 
an  island  shore  near  by.  Sad, 
despondent,  with  nought  in  the 
wond,  he  left  the  shore,  and 
walked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
island,  imtil  he  drew  mgh  a  large 
and  beautiful  city.  There  many 
people  approached  him  with  joyoiis 
shouts  of  welcome,  and  cries  of 
*Long  live  the  king!'  They 
brought  a  sumptuous  carriage, 
and,  placing  him  therein,  escorted 
him  to  a  magnificent  palace,  where 
many  servants  gathered  about  him, 
clothing  him  in  royal  robes, 
addressing  him  as  their  sovereign, 
and  expressing  their  obedience  to 
his  will 

''  The  slave  was  filled  with  amaze- 
ment ;  he  believed  that  he  must  be 
dreaming,  and  that  what  he  saw, 
heard,  and  experienced  was  mere 
passing  fantasy.  But  as  by  degrees 
he  became  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  his  condition,  he  said  to  some 
that  were  about  him,  toward  whom 
he  felt  drawn  by  a  friendly  feeling, 

"  *  How  is  this  ?  I  cannot  com- 
prehend it.  That  you  should  thus 
elevate  and  honour  a  man  whom 
you  know  not,  a  poor,  naked 
wanderer  whom  you  have  never 
seen  before,  making  him  your  lord, 
causes  me  a  wonder  that  I  cannot 
readily  express.' 

"  *  Sire,'  replied  they,  *  this  island 
is  inhabited  not  by  men  but  by 
spirits.  Long  since  they  prayed 
God  to  send  them  year  by  year  a 
son  of  man  to  reign  over  them, 
and  He  has  answered  their  prayers. 
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Yearly  He  sends  them  a  son  of 
man,  whom  they  receive  with 
honour,  and  elevate  to  the  throne ; 
but  his  dignity  and  power  end  with 
the  year.  At  its  close  his  royal 
garments  are  taken  from  him,  he 
is  placed  on  board  a  ship,  and 
carried  to  a  vast  and  desolate 
island,  where,  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously been  wise  and  prepared  for 
this  day  beforehand,  he  will  find 
neither  friend  nor  subject,  and  be 
obliged  to  pass  a  weary,  lonely, 
hapless  life.  Here  is  chosen  a  new 
sovereign,  and  so  year  follows  year. 
The  monarchs  who  preceded  thee 
were  careless  and  indifferent,  en- 
joying their  power  to  the  full,  and 
recking  not  of  the  day  when  it 
should  end.  Do  thou,  then,  be 
wiser;  let  our  words  find  rest 
within  thine  heart.' 

"The  new-made  king  listened 
attentivelv  to  all  this,  and  felt 
grieved  that  he  should  have  lost 
even  the  time  he  had  already 
missed  for  making  preparations  for 
his  loss  of  power. 

''  He  addiressed  the  wise  one  who 
had  spoken,  saying, '  Counsel  me, 
O  spirit  of  wisdom,  how  that  I 
may  prepare  for  the  days  which 
are  to  come.' 

" '  Naked  thou  camest  to  us,  and 
naked  will  thou  be  sent  to  the 
desolate  island  whereof  I  have  told 
thee,'  replied  the  other.  "At 
present  thou  art  king,  and  mayest 
do  as  pleaseth  thee  ;  send  therefore 
to  this  island  workmen,  that  they 
may  build  houses,  till  the  soil,  and 

?lve  beauty  to  the  surroundings, 
he  barren  soil  will  be  changed 
into  fruitful  fields,  people  will 
journey  thither  to  live,  and  thou 
wilt  have  established  a  new  king- 
dom for  thyself,  with  subjects  to 
welcome  thee  in  gladness,  so  soon 
as  thou  shalt  have  lost  thv  power 
here.  The  year  is  short,  the  work 
is  long ;  wherefore  be  earnest  and 
diligent.' 

"  This  counsel  the  King  followed. 


He  sent  workmen  and  materials 
to  the  desolate  island,  and  before 
the  close  of  his  temporary  power  it 
had  become  a  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive spot,  and  full  of  bloom. 

"  The  rulers  who  had  gone 
before  had  anticipated  with  dread 
the  day  when  their  power  should 
come  to  an  end ;  or  had 
smothered  all  thought  of  it  in 
revelry.  But  he  looked  forward 
to  that  day  as  a  day  of  joy,  when 
he  should  enter  upon  a  career  of 
peace  that  should  not  pass  away^ 
and  happiness  that  should  have  no 
end. 

"The  day  arrived:  the  freed 
slave,  who  had  been  made  King,  was 
deprived  of  his  authority.  With 
his  power  were  lost  his  royal  robes. 
Naked  he  was  placed  upon  a  ship, 
and  its  sails  were  set  for  the  deso- 
late isle. 

"  When  he  approached  its  shores, 
however,  the  people  whom  he  had 
sent  there  came  to  meet  him  with 
music,  song,  and  great  joy.  They 
made  him  a  prince  among  them, 
and  he  lived  with  them  for  ever  in 
pleasantness,  and  peace." 

Parables  have  been  grammati- 
cally divided  into  their  prota^, 
the  first  or  defining  proposition, 
and  their  apodoeis,  the  consequent 
or  answering  proposition-  The  first 
part  consisting  of  the  literal  and 
apparent  sense,  and  the  second  of 
the  mystical  or  figurative  sense. 
Sometimes  this  apocUms,  or  inter- 
pretation, is  found  expressed  or 
partially  expressed,  and  appended 
to  the  symbolic  part;  and  it  is  a 
strong  argument  for  the  virtue  in- 
herent in  the  parabolic  form  of 
speech,  that  while  the  interpreting 
dause  is  most  generally  found 
damaged  in  the  course  of  its  tradi- 
tion, the  parable  proper  is  more 
often  found  integral  and  intact. 
Parable  indeed  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  organic  form,  impregnable  save 
to  a  loving  and  cunning  finger, 
staunchly  sUent    or    broken   into 
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atoms  before  a  misappreciator. 
The  interpretation  on  tne  other 
hand  is  no  closed  casket,  respon- 
sive to  the  touch  only  upon  the 
discoverj  of  its  secret  sprins^ ;  but 
is  open,  and  so  subject  to  me  de- 
structive handling  of  prejudice  and 
sectarianiHin,  the  blundering  dislo- 
cutions  of  ignorance,  or  uie  sly 
interpolations  of  craft  or  caprice. 

In  the  case  of  the  parable  quoted 
above,  the  accompanying  interpre- 
tation is  merely  imperfect.  It 
gives  a  consistent  due  to  the  signi- 
fications of  the  principal  symbols. 

As  in  many  parabolic  instances, 
the  House-master  represents  the 
Beitj.  The  slave  is  the  soul  being 
disparted  from  its  home  in  God, 
and  given  freedom  or  individualitv. 
The  island  is  the  corporeal  world 
appertaining  to  that  soul.*  The 
f nends  who  give  him  good  counsel 
are  his  good  inclinations.  The 
year  of  his  reim  is  his  span  of  ter- 
restrial life ;  we  desolate  island  is 
the  future  world;  the  workmen 
and  material  are  the  good  deeds 
bv  which  alone  it  can  be  made  a 
pleasant  and  peaceful  dwelling. 

From  these  deciphered  symbols 
it  is  easy  to  consi^ct  the  whole 
interpretation.  It  should  be  pre- 
mised, however,  that  formal  inter- 
pretation is  f  orei^  to  the  idea  of 
a  parable,  which  is  nothing  if  not 
suggestive.  Its  suggestions  are 
in  itself,  its  true  interpretation 
should  live  fluidic  in  the  mind, 
where  its  significance  can  be  lit  up 
^th  greater  or  lesser  light  accord- 
ing to  the  stretch  of  the  mind's  own 
liorizon,  and  the  variously  illumi- 
native power  of  its  experience. 

The  wealthy  House-master  is  the 
I^ity ;  but  how  shall  we  speak  in 
other  than  parabolic  form  of  His 
intentions  towards  His  offspring. 


of  the  mode  of  differentiation  of  a 
finite  from  an  infinite?  We  can 
but  say  that  the  slave,  first  inti- 
mately bound  up  in  God,  is  made 
a  free  soul,  and  endowed,  for 
merchant's  functions,  with  a  power 
of  exchang^g  sympathies  and 
buying  experience.  The  different 
countri^  represent  a  span,  or  suc- 
cessive spans,  of  life.  The  inter- 
preter must  judge  by  such  analo- 
gs as  he  may,  whether  one  is  all. 
What  is  gained  in  this  commerce 
of  life  is  truly  one's  own.  The 
thought  comes  into  relation  here 
with  the  Parable  of  the  Ten 
Talents. 

The  soul  glides  away  from  the 
infinite  into  the  variety  of  finite 
existence.  Either  finite  spiritual 
existence  is  impossible  without 
character  being  nrst  acquired  by 
difficulty,  and  the  sweet  gifts  of 
the  spirit's  love-infancy  are  soon 
broken  up  (symbolised  by  the 
storm  which  wrecks  the  vessel  and 
loses  its  cargo  and  passengers ;  the 
sundering  of  the  ship  perhaps 
also  typi^dng  that  cracking  of  the 
bi-une  spiritual  sphere  which  it 
has  been  said  disparts  into  division 
of  sex  before  it  can  reach  a  corpo- 
real plane),  or  the  shipwreck  is  an 
image  of  Uie  relinquishment  of  the 
bri^t  celestial  wond  with  its  loves 
and  friendships,  and  of  the  strange 
inexplicable  state  that  must  be  the 
concomitant  of  the  process  of 
birth. 

With  regard  to  the  water,  we 
may  call  to  mind  the  stream, 
whether  Nile  or  Jordan,  which  has 
been  taken  by  so  many  in  humanity 
as  the  type  of  what  the  soul  passes 
through  on  its  journey  from  earth's 
life.  Here  it  is  swum  through  on 
the  same  passage,  but  the  journey 
is  made  the  reverse  way,  that  is,  into 


*  "  Yet :  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  ns  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 
We  mortal  millions  lire  aX(m$y — Matthew  Abnold. 
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not  out  of  the  corporeal  world.  This 
world,  with  its  separation  from  other 
spheres,  the  comparative  indepen- 
dence and  isolation  of  its  inlmbi- 
tants,  its  ingress  and  egress  alike 
by  water  which  must  be  swum 
through,  imless  special  pity  or 
specisd  circumstances  provide  a 
boat,  is  the  island  of  the  parable. 
Approaching  this  abode,  the  naked 
soul  is  appalled  by  the  "  solid  un- 
realities "  it  meets  with. 

What  means  this  apparatus  of 
senses  and  qualities,  inclinations 
and  functions,  faculties  aud  powers, 
to  a  soul  that  has  yet  only  known 
the  pure  slavery  of  love,  as  the 
mollusc  may  know  the  sunshine,  or 
the  floating  sea  weed  the  water  that 
enwraps  it  ?  Here  are  a  very  formid- 
able troop  of  powers — hearing  and 
seeing,  and  smelling  and  tasting, 
and  feeling,  and  in  the  palace  in  the 
city,  to  which  the  sotd  is  led  by  the 
carriage  of  nerves  and  message 
bearers,  are  there  not  emotions  that 
shout  for  joy,  passions  that  are 
grand  but  rebellious,  and  thinking 
functions  that  —  lightsome  ArieU 
as  they  are  —  are  glad  to  be 
exercised,  but  require  a  master  to 
bring  them  to  rule  and  order.  This 
supremacy  and  kingliness  makes 
the  rich  robes  with  which  all  the 
qualities  and  subordinate  faculties 
copie  together  to  endow  and  clothe 
their  lord.  The  spark  of  wandering 
and  lost  and  naked  spirit  may  well 
feel  itself  abashed  in  presence  of 
their  lordly  appanage  and  retinue, 
^he  range  of  rule  must  seem  so 
vast,  the  position  so  responsible. 
In  a  dream  we  might  deem  our- 
selves monarchs  of  a  world,  and  see 
obsequious  miuisters  and  bowing 
lacqueys  before  us,  and  all  manner 
of  pride  and  power  within  our 
grasp.  The  awakening  with  its 
sharp  reproof  would  show  us  that 
we  had  been  indulging  in  fantasy, 
and  had  been  made  its  prey.  Tms 
is  a  fine  metaphor  to  convey  the 
idea    of     a    fresh-come    soul    en- 


deavouring to  comprehend  its 
domain  of  sensual  existence. 

The  men  about  the  slave  who  is 
made  king,  to  whom  he  resorts  for 
advice,  might  seem  to  represent 
spiritual  existences  with  whom  he 
is  still  in  communion,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  these  men  for 
whom  he  experiences  a  friendly 
feeling,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
island  over  which  he  rules  ;  that  is 
to  say,  what  they  typify  must 
belong  to  the  domain  of  his  own 
embodiment  with  all  its  functions, 
capacities,  and  attributes,  into 
which  by  his  rule  he  pours  that 
quality  of  his  own  which  he  brought 
from  G-od.  These  men  must,  there- 
fore, symbolise  that  natural  wisdom 
of  his  which  seems  really  at  one 
with  inspiration;  and  his  questioning 
commune  with  them  resembles  that 
perplexity  caused  by  external  things 
which  is  not  uncommonly  found  in 
imaginative  and  spiritually  sensitive 
persons,  even  in  these  latter  days. 

In  what  exact  phraseology  a 
rabbi  would  have  interpreted  the 
expression  ''  Sire,  this  island  is 
inhabited  by  spirits,"  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine.  But  we 
may  instead  submit  a  meaning 
familiar  to  modem  study.  This 
corporeal  frame  is  supported  by 
many  inhabitants.  The  physio- 
logist speaks  of  germ-cells,  of 
"  separateness  of  nervous  pieces,** 
"  involuntary  actions,"  "  deflection 
of  nerve."  As  apoetic  physiolo- 
gist once  said,  ^'  The  whole  system 
is  a  gwm  thing ;  a  mental  theatre 
or  drama.  The  spinal  cord  moves 
as  though  it  felt;  the  medulla 
oblongata  breathes  and  eats,  as  if 
it  were  instinct  with  appetites ;  the 
senses  feel  as  if  they  were  con- 
scious ;  and  the  brain  understands 
as  though  it  were  a  spirit.  The 
cheek,  too,  blushes,  as  though  it 
were  ashamed ;  and  so  forth.  But 
all  is  guaai,  and  depends  u{>on  a 
reality  somewhere  which  is  in  none 
of  the  actors;  and  which  reality 
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proximately  lies  in  a  spiritual 
organism  or  in  the  human  mind. 
TEkke  this  away,  and  the  mimicry  is 
soon  at  an  end."  The  heart,  the 
Inngs,  the  brain,  the  skin,  the 
nerves,  each  have  their  own  proper 
motions  and  life.  But  this  comes 
mto  activity  only  when  they  can 
find  service  with  a  Uving  creature, 
and  the  highest  of  such  creatures 
for  whom  can  be  done  most  abun- 
dant lordly  service  is  the  son  of 
man,  the  spiritual  being  that  in- 
herits the  essence  of  all  this  com- 
posite man-life.  With  every  soul 
that  comes  into  the  world  these 
earth  spirits  gain  their  opportunity 
of  activity  and  service.  In  all 
dignity  they  enthrone  him,  but  at 
the  end  of  his  year  of  life  he  must 
go,  the  robes  of  state  then  fall  off 
from  him,  the  throne  is  shaken,  he 
is  cast  out;  and  the  earth  spirits 
are  ready  for  the  entrance  of 
another  soul  to  make  a  kingdom  in 
which  they  can  live. 

As  to  the  immortal  spirit,  again 
there  is  that  water  of  truth  to 
pass,  before  there  can  be  any  new 
extension  of  life.  According  to 
the  parable,  there  is  indeed  a  king- 
dom prepared  for  the  indifferent 
and  careless  king,  but  it  is  vast  and 
desolate.  He  is  alone,  he  has 
neither  friend  nor  subject,  he  is 
neither  in  the  bosom  of  Chod,  nor 
the  activity  of  physical  life ;  he  is 
a  spirit,  and  face  to  face  with  his 
own  dreary  and  isolated  existence. 
A  terrible  picture,  which  cannot  be 
made  much  clearer  than  it  is,  or 
translated  altogether  out  of 
metaphor ! 

The  hero  of  the  parable  applies 
his  heart  unto  wisdom,  and  instead 
of  looking  forward  with  dread  to 
the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  or 
smothering  the  thought  of  it  with 
revelry,  he  tries  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  turns  his  attention 
to  what  he  has  to  do. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  symbols  of  what  he  does  now, 


we  must  realise  that  the  spirit  of 
man  has  lordship  at  once  over  the 
two  islands  of  the  parable.  He  is 
in  earth  life,  and  has  command 
over  its  faculties.  Hidden  though 
the  spiritual  part  of  him  may  be, 
he  is  no  less  a  spirit,  and  as  such 
has  his  island  of  individual  exist- 
ence in  the  world  of  spirit.  We 
can  thus  understand  the  transfer 
of  "workmen  and  material*'  from 
island  to  island  during  the  soul's 
corporeal  reign.  The  workmen  are 
the  spiritual  inclinations,  the 
material  is  the  good  they  carry 
forward  into  actual  work. 

A  striking  difference  will  be 
observed  between  the  conditions 
of  entry  to  the  two  islands.  In 
coining  to  the  first,  the  naked 
slave  finds  the  city  ready,  the 
people  acclaiming;  he  has  to  use 
them  as  he  finds  them,  and  rule  as 
best  he  may.  The  spirit,  that  is 
to  say,  has  no  hand  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  bodily  frame  and  con- 
ditions with  which  he  is  to  be 
identified.  He  finds  parents  to 
whom  is  due  the  physical  nest  in 
which  he  is  to  live.  With  regard 
to  the  other  island,  on  the  contrary, 
he  must  send  his  own  workmen, 
prepare  his  own  palace,  beautify 
nis  own  fields.  The  spirit  in  the 
spiritual  world  is  fauier  of  his 
own  fate,  fashioner  of  his  own 
presentment.  The  beauty  or  ugli- 
ness of  his  life,  even  of  what  we 
call  surroundings,  emanates  from 
himself  alone;  with  this  reserva- 
tion, that  the  island  is  originally  a 
divine  creation,  and  is  the  material 
upon  which  the  tenant  can  work 
what  way  he  will. 

While  the  man  is  passing  away, 
the  island  for  which  he  is  boimd  is 
described  as  desolate : — during  the 
process  of  physical  dissolution  it 
would  be  hard  to  expect  even  a 
spirit  to  be  able  to  marshal  his 
faculties,  be  master  of  his  actions, 
or  blossom  into  beautiful  life. 

The  deposed  king,  exiled  from 
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earth,  glides  along  in  his  mystic 
boat.  As  he  draws  near  to  his 
spiritual  home,  his  faculties  awake, 
his  interior  energies  reyive,  his 
capacities  expand,  his  love  seeks  to 
give  itself  out  again,  and  as  he 
approaches  his  new  anchorage,  all 
his  chosen  subordinates  are  at  his 
beck  and  call,  meeting  him,  in  the 
words  of  the  parable,  with  "  music, 
song,  and  great  jo^."  He  is  again 
lord  of  himself,  pnnce  of  his  vsutied 
retinue  of  living  properties  and 
powers.* 

What  if  on  arrival  at  the  island 
the  prince  cannot  stand  upright  and 
be  made  the  master  and  lord  of 
all  his  ready  potencies  ?  What  if 
while  prince  of  the  former  island  he 
have  sent  bad  workmen  and  bad 
material  to  the  unseen  realm  across 
the  seas  P  What  of  the  slave  who, 
reaching  the  first  island,  cannot 
attain  to  kingship  over  its  tribes  ; 
what  is  he  when  he  comes  to  the 
second  island  P  This  parable  does 
not  say !  We  will  now  proceed  to 
search  for  light  upon  these  and 
other  subjects,  and  for  further 
evidence  of  the  subtle  virtue  of 
parable,  from  the  crystal  legacies 
of  the  great  parabolist. 

In  passing  from  Talmudic 
parables  to  those  of  Jesus  (whom 
some  cultured  Hebrews  love  as  a 
mighty  Talmudist),  we  have  to 
avoid  certain  very  opposite  preju- 
dices,    if    we  would    enter    upon 


the  discussion  of  the  parables 
generally,  and  from  the  side  of 
uterature  and  art,  rather  than  that 
of  doctrinal  theology.  We  have 
to  cast  aside  the  teaching  that  the 
parables  evidence  a  design  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  to  reveal  to  a  sect  of 
his  own  formation  something  which 
was  to  be  arbitrarily  hidden  from,  or 
necessarily  a  closed  book  to,  the  more 
enlightened  men  who  remained  in 
orthodox  Judaism.  HiUel  and  €kk- 
maliel  were  accustomed  to  parabolic 
forms  themselves,  and  probably 
felt  the  need  of  some  such  mode 
of  expression.  For  these  earnest 
doctors  had  a  very  obstinate,  pre- 
judiced, and  spiritually  unbelieving^ 
generality  to  do  with,  a  people  of 
a  kind  not  imknown  m  other 
history,  whom  anything  palpably 
outside  the  orthodox  traaition 
would  have  dangerously  aroused. 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  were,  like 
any  philosophical  truth,  or  poetical 
conception,  for  all  time  and  for  all 
that  could  appreciate  them :  '^  he 
that  hath  ears,  let  him  hear." 

Jesus  had  more  splendid  vitality 
and  less  of  the  conventional 
caution  than  any  rabbi  of  his 
era ;  indeed  he  moved  in  the 
more  glowing  atmosphere  of  pro- 
phetic insight ;  hence  he  was  more 
of  a  disturber  than  they,  bruis- 
ing the  old  Pharisaic  pufE-baU, 
which,  like  all  effete  establiBhrnents^ 
was  dying  of    petty   dignity  and 


*  Shakespeare  brings  the  parabolic  element  into  his  most  thoughtful  sonnets, 
following  is  closely  Mn  to  the  Talmudic  parable  itself  : 

'*  Poor  Soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 

Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  tiioa  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  P 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  P 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  this  thy  body's  end  P 
Then,  Soul,  lire  thou  upon  thy  serrant's  loss, 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store  ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross  ; 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : — 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death  that  feeds  on  men, 
And  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then." 


The 
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emptiness.  But  it  bj  no  means 
follows  that  all  his  parables  were 
new  made.  It^  would  have  been 
impossible  to  fi;et  a  word  listened 
to  if  he  had  shown  no  links 
between  accepted  tradition  and  his 
own  readings  of  life.  Babbi  hung 
to  rabbi,  text  to  text,  and  com- 
mentary to  commentary,  as  in  a 
cluster  of  swarming  bees  the  fore 
legs  of  one  cling  to  the  hinder 
legs  of  another.  Hillel  in  an  in- 
spired mood  might  have  made  one 
of  the  Gospel  parables,  more  than 
one  of  which  are  introduced  in  a 
manner  as  of  something  professedly 
&miliar  already : — ''  That  man  is  not 
the  discoverer  of  any  art  who  first 
says  the  thing ;  but  he  who  says  it 
so  long,  and  so  loud,  and  so  clearly, 
that  he  compels  mankind  to  hear 
him"  (Edinburgh  Review,  1826). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of 
every  utterance  of  Jesus  (glosses 
apart)  is  at  once  so  elevated  and 
so  homogeneous,  that,  whether  he 
fused  old  metal  or  virgin  ore  in  his 
crucible,  his  splendid  originality 
cannot  be  seriously  disputed.  The 
suggestion  of  such  question  is 
absurd. 

Another  kind  of  prejudice  that 
has  to  be  avoided  is  of  later 
growth ;  but  it  is  unsupported  by 
fact,  history,  and  probability, 
equally  with  the  older  prejudices 
that  lie  in  the  doctrinal  approaches 
to  the  parables. 

The  oldest  prejudice  we  may 
term  that  of  ignorance  and  bigotry, 
the  newest  the  prejudice  of  blind 
inaterialism  and  unappreciative 
indifference.  The  ereat  teacher  saw 
the  principles  of  hfe  in  its  details ; 


he  loved  to  penetrate  the  veU  rather 
than  to  classify  the  strands  of  it* 
web.  Therefore,  the  argumemt 
against  him  is,  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge. He  was  an  amiable  enthu- 
siast, making  pretty  parables  that 
were  a  tissue  of  charming  impossi- 
bilities ;  he  was  a  oountiy-bred 
youth  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
world,  save  in  a  rustic  prism  of  his 
own  naive  and  innocent  nature.* 

This  is  the  theorv.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  simple  creature  was 
brought  up  in  largely  populated 
and  busy  gentile  GhJilee;  he 
traversed  as  a  pedestrian  four  very 
different  provinces  at  least — 
Phoenicia,  mother  of  letters  to  his 
race,  and  touched  by  Egyptian 
lore  ;  his  own  Gktlilee  wherein, 
within  a  day's  journey  of  his  re- 
puted native  place,  was  the  capital 
city  of  all  Palestine,  while  within  a 
short  walk  of  Nazareth  was  a  college 
of  rabbis,  and  a  court  of  justice 
established  by  Eome ;  Samaria, 
sectarian  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Judaic  nationalism,  a  province 
sown  with  Herodian  cities  and 
palaces ;  and  Judsea  herself,  with 
her  close  Pharisaic  borough  of  Jeru- 
salem, which,  nevertheless,  even  to 
the  Temple's  outer  precincts  was 
open  to  crowds  of  alien  Jews,  Alex- 
andrians, Babylonians,  Medians,  as 
well  as  to  Greek-speakmg  officials 
and  Koman  soldiers.  He,  therefore, 
can  scarceljr  have  been  without 
either  experience  or  culture ;  while,, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  his  country's  literature  and 
literary  methods  as  Plato  with 
Greek  thought  and  the  Socratie 


*  Qa'il  n'e^t  aaonne  oonnaissanoe  de  V^tat  g^^ral  da  monde,  o'est  ce  qui  r^nltd  de 
ohaqae  trait  de  sea  disoonrB  lea  plus  anthentiqiiee.  La  terre  lui  paralt  enoore  divis^e 
9n  royamneB  qui  ee  font  la  guerre ;  il  semble  i^rnorar  la  "  paiz  romaine,^  et  T^tat 

nonreaa  de  Booi^t^  qn*  inaugrnrait  son  si^le Les  cbamiaiitea  imposribiUt^B  dont 

foonnilleiit  sea  parabolea,  qnand  il  met  en  so^ne  lea  roia  et  lee  pmaBanta,  pronvent  qa'il 
&e  oon^nt  jamaia  la  aoci^ti  ariatooratiqae  qne  oomme  nn  jeone  viUageoia  qoi  voit  le 
monde  k  trarera  le  priame  de  aa  naXvet^.  .  .  .  Qaoiqne  n^  k  nne  ^poqne  oh  le  prinoipo 
de  la  Boienoe  positive  ^tait  d^j^  proelam^,  il  v^ont  en  plain  anmatnrel. 
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maimer.  Moreover  there  are  evi- 
dences of  bis  not  having  been 
entirely  unacquainted  with  Plato's 
own  thoughts;  evidences  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  footmark  on  the  shore 
of  Defoe's  island. 

Those,  therefore,  who  affect  to 
patronise  him  as  an  imaginative 
villager  ought  either  to  confess  to 
the  densest  critical  ignorance,  or  to 
go  beyond  a  supercilious  verdict 
upon  his  najive  and  charming  tri- 
flings, and,  in  consideration  of  his 
enormous  influence,  to  pronoxmce 
him  the  most  dangerous  misleader 
in  the  world. 

The  allegation  is  no  doubt  true 
that  he  did  live  "  in  full  super- 
natural." Great  poets,  prophets, 
and  thinkers,  while  living  usefully 
in  the  world,  have  from  age  to  age 
penetrated  more  or  less  deeply 
into  the  unseen  spheres  that  per- 
meate our  life.  With  him  this 
faculty  was  pre-eminent.  But  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  prophetic 
soul  to  give  warning  that  accurate 
classification  of  observed  external 
facts — a  very  wholesome  and  valu- 
able study  as  far  as  it  goes — was, 
as  recently  discovered,  the  one 
thing  needful ;  and,  while  showing 
a  &ce  both  bright  and  brave  on 
the  corporeal  plane,  he  loved  to 
look  with  other  eyes  into  his  never- 
abandoned  spiritual  home,  where 
essential  life  is  to  be  found. 

Of  this  he  discoursed,  and  of  the 
light  thrown  by  it  upon  the  world 
we  are  in.  The  whole  question 
of  the  appreciation  of  him  and  of 
his  oracles  and  parables  hangs  on 
the  difference  between  eves  that 
see,  ears  that  hear,  and  eyes  closed, 
and  ears  dull  of  hearing.  To 
speak  slightingly  of  the  experience 
or  common  sense  of  the  author  of 
the  "  parables  of  charming  impos- 
sibility," merely  because  of  his 
spirituality,  is  the  same  as  to 
impugn  a  painter  of  culture  for 
preferring  blossomy  landscapes  and 
the  aspects  of  the  skies  to  scenes 


of  court  intrigue  or  the  bric-a-brac 
of  a  palace.  The  real  founder  of 
a  new  era  was,  we  are  told  by  the 
French  critic,  ignorant  of  a  new 
state  of  society  that  began  with 
his  time,  and  sadly  neglected  solid 
positive  science  for  idle  parabolic 
extravaganzas!  The  idea  is  so 
flagranuv  ludicrous,  that  it  is  mar- 
veUous  the  author  was  not  laughed 
out  of  his  eminent  position  for 
giving  it  birth.  The  "  Koman 
Peace  " ! — the  world  has  had  many 
such,  but  none  the  less  now  as  then 
are  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
warring  one  with  the  other.  Diplo- 
matic intrigue,  civilised  slaughter, 
competitive  selfishness,  vieings  of 
vanities ! — with  these  as  they  exist 
in  the  new  era,  we  can  well  justi^ 
the  picture  of  the  old.  Bloodthirsti- 
nesshas  somewhat  yielded  to  world* 
thirstiness ;  that  is  the  main  change. 

Unless  some  truth  of  this  kind 
can  be  seen,  it  is  useless  to  approach 
the  parables.  And  it  is  worse 
than  useless  unless  through  some 
deft  of  emotion  has  once  entered 
the  earnest  desire  that  opens  to 
sight  the  vista  of  the  way  of  life  ; 
for  it  is  not  to  everyone  that  it  is 
given  to  transcend  the  physical  and 
intellectual  machinery  to  which  we 
are  adjusted  here,  and  without 
losing  sanity  to  direct  the  unveiled 
eyes  into  the  realms  of  light.  The 
parables  can  wait ;  to  the  discerning, 
appreciative  eye  the  pearl  has  lost 
neither  brightness  or  value  because 
of  being  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  swine. 

We  may  now  turn,  with  both 
freedom  and  reverence,  to  some  of 
the  parables  of  Jesus.  Absence 
of  freedom  woidd  allow  the  way  to 
be  crowded  with  stumbling-blocks, 
looming  large  in  the  shadowy 
twilight  of  bigotry,  and  appalling 
to  the  wayfarer  who  is  not  one  of  a 
caravan,  and  who  wishes  to  press 
forward.  Lack  of  reverence  would 
imply  the  absence  of  that  one 
quality,  without  which  no  goal  can 
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erer  be  reached  whether  in  scien- 
tific or  religious  thought — earnest- 
ness. Earnestness  implies  some 
amount  of  love,  and  without  love 
there  is  no  appreciation,  save  of 
hard,  distorted  outlines,  and  bald 
external  forms,  absolutely  silent 
upon  the  treasures  they  enshrine. 

The  following  parable  is  a  simple 
and  beautiful  one : 

"A  certain  House-master  planted 
a  vineyard ;  and  set  a  fence  there- 
about; and  dug  out  a  winepress 
therein  [for  the  winefat]  ;  and 
built  a  tower;  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen ;  and  went  abroad  to 
a  far  country  [for  a  long  time]. 

"And  when  the  season  of  the  fruit 
drew  nigh,  he  sent  his  servants  to 
the  husbandmen,  to  receive  his 
fruits. 

"  And  the  husbandmen  took  his 
servants,  and  one  they  flayed  with 
stripes,  and  another  they  murdered, 
and  another  they  stoned  [or :  beat 
one,  shamefully  handled  another, 
and  sent  them  away  empty]. 

"  Again  he  sent  other  servants  of 
more  account  than  the  first,  and 
they  did  imto  them  in  like  manner. 

"  Now,  at  last,  he  sent  unto  them 
his  son,  saying,  They  will  reverence 
my  son. 

"  But  when  the  husbandmen  be- 
held the  son,  they  said  within 
themselves.  This  is  the  heir ;  come 
let  us  slay  him,  and  possess  his 
inheritance.  And  they  took  him 
and  cast  him  forth  without  the 
vineyaxd  and  slew  him. 

"  Whensoever,  therefore,  the  lord 
of  the  vineyard  shall  come,  what 
will  he  do  unto  those  hiisband- 
men  ? 

"  [They  say  unto  him]  He  will 
put  them,  being  evil,  to  an  evil 
destruction,  and  will  let  out  the 
vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen, 
such  as  will  render  him  the  due 
fruits  in  their  seasons. 

"  And  when  they  heard  it,  they 
said,  Gk)d  forbid,*' 

Before  proceeding  to  the  analysis 


of  this  parable,  it  may  be  well 
briefly  to  touch  upon  the  system  of 
ancient  society.  Whether  persons 
or  possessions,  the  House-Father,  or 
head  of  the  family,  had  all  its  con- 
stituents equally  "  in  his  hand  " ;  he 
had  under  his  paternal  authority  and 
jurisdiction, liis  immediate  kin  and 
family,  including  his  heir ;  his 
servants  and  dependents  of  various 
degree,  slaves,  emancipated  slaves, 
and  inferiors  in  a  state  of  semi- 
freedom,  who  cultivated  his  lands, 
of  which  they  had  the  administra- 
tion —  not  the  ownership.  But 
his  was  no  private  or  personal 
ownership  ;  by  undisputed  right  of 
status  and  without  need  of  procla- 
mation or  possibility  of  question, 
he  was  the  representative  of  the 
clan.  It  was  mdeed  embodied  in 
him  ;  he  was  the  person  beneath 
whose  control  all  smaller  indivi- 
dualities  merged,  and  before  whom 
they  were  but  units  in  a  corporate 
whole,  whereof  all  the  external 
functions  vested  in  its  representa- 
tive. Over  every  member  of  the 
clan  and  its  dependents  the  House 
Father  in  archaic  society  held  the 
power  of  life  and  death — an  autho- 
rity held  with  equal  absoluteness 
over  the  son  as  over  the  slave, 
though  naturally  exercised  in  a 
widely  different  spirit.  Cidtivators 
of  liuids  acquired  by  the  lord — 
lands  oftentimes  at  some  distance 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  clan 
— ^were  of  two  kinds.  There  were 
husbandmen  who  were  held  to 
have  acquired,  in  the  third  gene- 
ration of  occupancy,  a  native  right 
in  the  soil ;  that  is  to  say  who  were 
irremovable  from  the  land  so  long 
as  they  performed  their  customary 
obli^tions.  There  were  migratory 
cultivators,  strangers  induced  by 
the  lord  to  take  up  a  temporary 
tenure  of  land,  with  a  position 
determined  by  contract. 

From  historic  sources  we  can 
thus  give  some  amount  of  clear- 
ness and  definition  to  the  charac- 
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ters  of  the  little  parabolic  drama, 
and  these  facts  are  also  an  eyidence 
that  the  narrative  is  a  sufficiently 
natural  one  in  its  exoteric  sense. 

We  will  now  submit  a  tentative 
interpretation,  following  the  same 
manner  as  was  followed  by  the 
rabbis  in  the  parable  .cited  from 
the  Talmud. 

The  House  Father  is,  as  before, 
the  Deity.  The  vineyard,  girt  about 
with  its  fence,  suggests  a  parallel- 
ism with  the  island  of  the  other 
parable,  surrounded  by  its  isolating 
sea.  The  hedged  vineyard  is  the 
individual  man,  the  neld  of  the 
action  of  Divinity.  As  the  sea 
which  encircled  the  island  repre- 
sented that  state  of  truth,  or  ab- 
sence of  the  fictitious  and  the 
factitious,  through  which  a  soul 
must  come  in  its  naked  journey  to 
birth  in  the  material  world  ;  so  the 
*^  hedge  "  here  is  the  sign  of  that  ex- 
ternal world  itself — the  body  as  the 
limiting  inclosure  of  the  soul,  the 
outward  mark  of  man's  individu- 
ality or  personal  separateness.  The 
"  winepress  "  in  the  vineyard  is  the 
deeper  and  more  internal  part  of 
man,  the  shrine  of  the  soul,  the 
spiritual  possibilities.  The  '*  wine- 
fat  ''  is  that  good  which  the  soul  ac- 
ctunulates  for  itself,  its  fruit  being, 
nevertheless,  the  only  return  which 
is  made  to  God.  In  the  "  tower," 
the  lofty  outlooking  faculty,  or  in- 
tellect, finds  its  fit  cortespondence. 

The  '*  husbandmen  "  are  the  de- 
veloping influences  of  the  world; 
the  natural  passions  and  attributes. 
It  is  these  material  senses  (as  op- 
posed to  the  immortal  spiritual 
qualities,  or  germs)  which  are  to 
develope  man,  and  enable  him  to 
learn  good  or  evil. 

The  House-master  "goes  abroad.' ' 
We  know  not  the  closeness  of 
the  bond  that  unites  the  not  yet 
incarnate  spirit  with  the  divine 
centre  from  whence  it  proceeded ; 
we  are  more  conscious  in  our 
present  state  ^of  the  fact  of  the 


"  &br  country."  A  lifetime  may  be 
presumed  to  be  represented  by  the 
expression  "  for  a  long  time."  The 
man,  when  bom,  God,  as  it  were, 
leaves  wrapped  in  matter  and  sen- 
sual life,  hoping  he  will  grope  his 
way  out  to  him  again,  bringing  his 
fruit.  If  he  did  not  leave  the 
spirit  in  this  strange  land  of  mat- 
ter we  may  suppose  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  any 
freedom  of  choice  or  will,  but  that 
the  spirit  would  always  be  as 
powerless  to  act  individually  as  a 
sunflower  to  turn  away  from  the 
sun. 

The  "  season  for  the  fruit "  who 
can  tell?  For  how  few  even  try  to 
earn  the  wondrous  gift  of  life  made 
to  them,  much  less  to  repay  it  by 
flower  and  fruit  of  love  given  f ortn 
and  duties  done  P  The  fruit  is  the 
growth  of  the  human  being ;  and 
we  may  believe  that  that  growth  is 
the  omy  reward  expected  by  our 
divine  nurse. 

The  "  servants  "  are  the  influences 
from  without  himself  that  act  upon 
man.  Truth  in  many  a  form  is 
sent  out  unto  him.  God's  messen- 
gers come  to  look  for  the  good 
fruit  of  the  world  of  man.  This  is 
not  the  history  of  a  special  indi- 
vidual. Exhortations  of  one  man 
to  another,  suggestions  of  a  friend, 
probings  of  an  enemy,  teachings  of  • 
fact,  experiences  dmwn  from  life, 
all  these  in  the  veiled  plan  of  the 
universe,  may  be  messengers  of 
Qod,  And  the  great  truth-bearers, 
the  servants  of  more  account,  that 
come  into  the  world  now  and  again, 
and  seem  to  transcend  ordmary 
mortality,  being  so  big  with  the 
gospel  of  God ! — ^truly  that  House 
Father  is  never  weary  of  sending 
his  servants  ;  his  poets  and  priests 
are  for  ever  waiting  on  us  like 
servants  to  entreat  us  to  Him. 

But  the  husbandmen  being  at  that 
distance  from  the  lord,  have  some 
power  to  rebel  and  to  reject.  The 
earthly  qualities,  strong  on  their 
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own  plane,  are  active  in  repelling 
the  entrance  of  the  higher  in- 
fluences. The  creation  of  man 
seems  to  be  like  Penelope's  web,  it 
is  ever  being  done  and  undone, 
nntil  the  true  lord  comes  home  at 
last.  Do  the  great  teachers  always 
evoke  gratitude  and  results  re- 
sponsible to  their  teachings  ?  Does 
not  the  dark  mass  of  humanity 
ever  reject  and  spurn  its  prophets 
and  teachers  ?  The  maker  of  the 
parable  has  had  brothers;  have 
they  not  always  been  crying  aloud, 
and  seemingly  almost  in  vain,  to 
these  children  straying  in  the 
strange  land  of  matter?  The 
sensual  portion  of  incarnate  man 
takes  the  vineyard  to  be  all  its 
own;  earthly  aims  and  ambitions 
push  out  as  a  vanishing  dream  the 
truth  of  heavenly  birth,  and  the 
call  of  the  Father  for  even  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  is  treated  with 
scorn. 

At  last  the  House  Father  sends 
his  own  son;  in  him  will  surely  be 
recognised  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  the  house  from  whence  he 
comes ;  he  must  meet  with  reve- 
rence. 

The  identification  of  a  quality  of 
divinity  with  what  we  may  imper- 
fectly  term  His  personality,  was 


familiar  to  the  oriental  mind.*  The 
nearest  son  of  God  is  not  Truth, 
but  Love.  The  son  that  is  sent  is 
Gk)d*s  own  pure  spirit  of  love, 
specially  striving  to  twine  around 
and  soften  the  hardened  heart. 
Love  yearns  for  the  fruit  of  that 
human  vineyard;  it  has  come  of 
love's  great  gift,  and  therefore  love 
is  natural  heir  to  it,  but  cannot  be 
heir  in  reality  until  the  response  of 
love,  the  love  of  love,  can  be 
awakened.  In  this  case  there  is 
recognition.  "  This  is  the  heir "  is 
the  cry ;  the  voice  of  conscience 
arises,  and  tells  them  that  they 
have  been  ill-using  the  creatures  of 
God,  the  vessels  into  which  He  had 
poured  his  spirit,  and  which  were 
His,  not  theirs ;  liiey  see  suddenly 
their  wasted  life. 

But  at  the  inner  sting  of  con- 
science arises  the  desire  of  the 
external  nature  in  which  the  man 
is  living,  to  quench,  deaden,  and 
ignore  it,  and  so  to  cast  it  out. 
The  sense  of  independence  arises 
and  asserts  itself;  the  terrestrial 
elements  will  recognise  neither 
gentle  heir  nor  mighty  lord ;  they 
will  slay  this  constraining  love, 
shake  off  claim  of  heirship,  this 
thraldom  over  themselves.f  If  we 
can   but  cast   out    this    offensive 


*  The  following,  from  the  TaJmxid,  will  illustrate  the  subject  in  this  and  other 
respects  :  "  When  €k>d  was  about  to  create  man,  the  angels  gathered  about  him.  Some 
of  them  exclaimed,  '  Create,  O  Ctod,  a  being  who  shall  praise  Thee  from  earth,  even  tm 
we  sing  Thy  glory  in  heaTcn."  Others  said,  "  O  Ck>d,  create  no  more !  The  glorious 
liarmony  of  the  hearens  which  Thou  hast  sent  to  earth  will  be  by  man  destroyed.'  Of 
a  sudden  Gk>d  turned  to  the  contesting  hosts  of  heaven,  and  silence  fell  upon  them  all. 
Before  the  throne  of  glory  appeared  the  Angel  of  Mercy  on  bended  knees.  Sweet  was 
the  Toice  which  said,  entreatingly,  '  O  Father,  create  Thou  man.  He  will  be  Thine  own 
noble  image  on  earth.  With  heavenly  pity  will  I  flU  his  heart,  with  sympathy  towards 
cveiy  living  thiijg  impress  his.  being.  Th^  will  all  praise  Thee  thitmgh  him.'  The 
Angel  of  Mercy  ceased,  and  the  Angel  of  Peace,  with  tearful  eyes,  spoke  thus  : '  O  €K>d, 
create  him  not !  Man  will  disturb  Thine  own  peace.  Blood  will  follow  his  advent. 
He  will  iuYent  war,  confusion,  horror,  to  blot  the  earth,  and  Thou  wilt  no  longer  find 
a  pleasant  place  among  thy  works  on  earth.*  Then,  in  stem  tones,  spoke  the  Angel  of 
Justice :  '  Thou,  God,  wilt  judge  him  ;  he  shall  be  subject  to  my  law,  and  peace  shall 
again  find  a  dwelling-place  on  earth.'  The  Angel  of  Truth  approached,  and  said, 
'  Father  of  Truth,  cease ;  with  man  Thou  sendest  a  lie  to  the  earth.'  Then  all  were 
iQent,  and  out  of  the  deep  quietness  came  the  Divine  word :  '  Thou  shalt  go  with  him, 
thou  mine  own  seal.  Truth ;  but  thou  shalt  yet  remain  a  denizen  of  heaven— betwixt 
heaven  and  earth  shalt  thou  float,  an  everlast^  link  between  the  two.' " 

t  On  the  plane  of  individual  livee  as  opposed  to  the  ground  upon  which  is  transacted 
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claim,  thej  say  to  themselves 
in  effect,  then  we  are  free, 
our  bodies  are  our  own,  we  can 
revel  in  our  sensuous  life  without 
scruple.  Man  has  his  indepen- 
dence if  he  will,  notwithstanding 
the  tenderest  or  the  most  terrible 
attacks  of  Love.  His  soul  is  in 
effect  given  over  to  him  for  the 
while  to  do  what  he  will  with,  but 
Love  is  still  the  true  heir.  The 
fruit  may  be  yet  offered  to  him  after 
the  most  stubborn  winters  of  re- 
fusal to  admit  him. 

One  inevitable  fate  awaits  these 
husbandmen  of  the  soul  — the 
destruction  of  the  activity  which  is 
their  refuge.  Gk>d,  in  E&s  eternal 
love,  will  even  take  the  spirit  of 
the  man  from  the  place  where  He 
has  put  him,  and  from  the  influ- 
ences by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
and  will  give  him  a  new  lease  of 
life,  a  new  set  of  husbandmen  or 
fostering  influences,  another  chance 
of  bearing  fruit,  and  of  surrender- 
ing, at  length,  to  the  true  heir  his 
inheritance.  "  Other  husband- 
men " — it  is  not  said  whether  or 
not  they  are  to  be  of  a  different 
order,  and  represent  a  different 
life-plasm  from  that  of  earth.  But 
the  parable  ends  with  an  expres- 
tion  of  assured  faith  that  there  will 
be  yet  a  season  of  fruit,  and  of  that 
fruit  being  made  a  willing  offertory 
to  the  vineyard's  lord. 

Li  the  study  of  parabolic  art,  the 
following  conditions  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  as  constituting  the 
sine  qud  non  of  an  interpretation. 
Though  a  reading  from  one  sphere 
into  another  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately effected,  it  should  be  seen 


that  the  separate  details  of  the 
body  of  the  esoteric  sense  hang 
together  as  closely  as  those  of  the 
external  form,  and  constitute  on 
their  own  plane  as  apparently  con- 
sistent and  reasonable  a  whole* 
There  should  further  be  some  con- 
necting link  of  analogy,  however 
slight,  between  the  external  symbol 
and  its  hidden  sense.  This  must  be 
invisible  to  very  didl  eyes,  and  may 
require  as  fine  a  faculty,  in  its  own 
line,  as  that  of  a  scientific  analyst, 
for  its  apprehension.  Again,  a 
system  of  interpretation  is  weak 
that  cannot  be  carried  from  one 
parable  to  a  similar  one — ^fail 
though  it  reasonably  might  at  the 
elucidation  of  one  of  a  different, 
more  difficult,  or  higher  order. 
Finally,  collateral  support  should, 
if  possible,  be  drawn  from  un- 
parabolic  thought  of  the  date  of 
the  composition  under  notice,  or  of 
the  school  or  influences  likely  to 
affect  it  or  be  in  sympathy  with  it. 
To  estimate  how  far  the  first 
condition  is  fulfilled  in  this  case, 
we  may  briefly  and  roughly  sum 
up  the  argument  of  the  parable. 
The  Divine  Father  seeks  to  foster 
into  growth  Man,  the  spirit.  He 
makes  him  individual.  He  sets  an 
external  fence  around  him,  places 
him  in  matter  ;  He  gives  him  a 
brain,  also  a  spiritual  shrine  for  the 
fruit  of  his  life  to  be  developed  in ; 
and  physical  senses  which  work  upon 
him  with  their  varied  promptings, 
temptations,  influences,  passions, 
upheavals.  To  prevent  the  real 
inner  nature  from  being  utterly 
lost  in  an  external  existence, 
yielding   fruit  only   to  itself — an 


the  subtle  drama  of  qualities,  we  may  find  the  fdlowing  illnstratiye  of  the  kind  of 
feeling  here  manifested : 

**  The  kings  of  the  earth  assemble  themselves, 
And  the  princes  take  oonnsel  together, 
Against  the  Eternal,  and  against  his  chrisome  one,  saying, 
*  Let  ns  break  their  bands  in  sunder, 
And  oast  away  their  oords  from  us.'  " — Ps.  ii.  2, 3. 
*'  Touoh  not  my  chnsome  ones  [ohrists]  and  do  my  prophets  no  wrong." — 1  Chron. 
xyL  22  (LXX.). 
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existenoe  in  which  He  himself  is 
present  in  a  different  degree  from 
that  in  which  he  is  present  to  the 
homelinjg^  spirit  or  the  soul  en- 
homed  in  Himself — ^he  sends  into 
the  world  of  nattire  messengers  to 
remind,  and  many  an  influence  to 
awaken  the  soul,  and  appeal  to 
it  for  its  fruit.  If  truths  and 
examples,  facts  and  everyday  ex- 
perience, eloquence  of  poet  and 
exhortation  of  priest,  fail  to  call 
forth  any  growth  and  fruit  and 
good  in  the  man,  but  are  rather 
thrust  aside  with  violence ;  He 
pours  his  own  love  into  the  heart, 
may  be  under  guise  of  some  deep 
sorrow,  may  be  felt  dimly  in  the 
poising  of  some  great  joy.  This 
love  is  the  true  heir  and  owner  of 
the  children  of  men,  but  if  they 
will  not  be  the  children  of  love, 
but  rather  rebels  living  in  selfish 
independence  and  isolation  and  in 
sensual  license,  then  love  is  driven 
out  from  them ;  €k>d  cannot  enter 
His  vineyard.  But  His  process  of 
creation  is  patience  ;  a  great  change 
conies,  and  in  the  passage  through 
physical  death  the  material  senses 
are  all  left  behind,  the  defaulting 
husbandmen  are  dismissed  and 
destroyed  ;  and  the  spirit  is  shown 
an  avenue  into  new  surrounding 
influences,  and  a  new  field  of  life, 
wherein,  may  be,  its  diviner  energies 
will  be  evoKed,  and  it  will  be  led 
to  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season, 
and  an  honest  recognition  of  the 
love  that  is  the  real  giver  of  it  all. 

This  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
in  "dry  light"  as  a  fairly  con- 
sistent metaphysical  theory,  and 
not  quite  one  of  those  beginning 
in  nothing  and  ending  nowhere. 
Mathematical  accuracy,  it  would 
of  course,  be  unreasonable  to  look 
for  in  the  present  state  of  our 
faculties.  "There  wiU  be  no 
scientific  evidence  of  God's  work- 
ing in  nature,"  says  Agassiz,  "  imtil 
naturalists  have  shown  that  the 
whole  creation  is   the  expression 


of  a  thought,  and  not  the  product 
of  physical  agents."  But  the 
solution  of  the  parable  of  nature 
can  never  be  stated  in  mathematical 
terms. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  above  rendering  of  the 
parable  of  the  vinevard,  an  explica- 
tion drawn  from  the  text-books  of 
the  followers  of  Swedenborg.  The 
two  versions  are  quite  separately 
evolved,  but  allowing  for  minor 
deviations,  are  evidently  on  the 
same  broad  general  track.  If  there 
be  a  science  of  the  peculiar  Flora 
and  Fauna,  so  to  speak,  of  parabolic 
imagery,  it  is  natural  that  mis- 
takes should  be  made  in  the  process 
of  arriving  at  it. 

"The  spiritual  sense  does  not 
relate  to  any  one  particular  Church, 
but  is  of  universal  application, 
having  reference  neither  to  time 
nor  place,  but  to  states  of  spiritual 
life  ....  the  vineyard  signifies 
....  the  church  as  formed  in 
man  by  the  Lord  implanting  in 
his  mind  the  principles  of  goodness 
and  truth  ....  neither  religion 
nor  the  Church  can  exist  among 
men  except  so  far  as  they  exist  in 
them.  But  the  Church,  while  it 
exists  in  its  principles  in  the  mind, 
exists  in  its  fruits  in  the  life. 
Between  the  implanting  of  religion 
in  the  mind  and  the  producing  of 
its  fruits  in  the  life,  the  great 
struggle  takes  place;  for  conflict 
and  sorrow  are  experienced  in 
bringing  forth  into  actual  life  that 
which  has  been  implanted  in  the 

mind The  wine-press    and 

tower  are  emblematic  of  principles 
of  the  rational  mind  ....  wnen 
the  Lord,  as  the  Creator,  has 
formed  the  human  being,  and 
endowed  him  with  every  faculty 
that  belongs  to  his  nature,  and 
provided  him  with  every  means 
that  may  be  requisite  for.  the 
proper  and  profitable  exercise  of 
his  &.culties,he  leaves  him  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  His  leaving 
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him  to  himself  is  only  an  appear- 
ance, or  rather,  it  is  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  fact  of  man's  being 
left  to  act  &om  liberty,  and  imder  a 
full  sense  of  his  responsibility.  .  .  . 
The  servants  whom  the  Lord 
sends  are  the  truths  ....  which 
seasonably    remind     us    of    our 

stewardship Nor      is     it 

enough  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment in  words ;  we  must  make  it 
in  deeds;    not  with   the  intellect 

only,   but  with  the    heart 

The  natural  mind  resists  with  all 
its  power,  and  many  struggles  are 
required  to  overcome  its  opposi- 
tion  It  is  disposed  to  per- 
vert the  truth,  which  is  meant  by 
beating  one  of  the  servants;  to 
reject  it,  which  is  meant  by  killing 
another ;  and  to  falsify  it,  which  is 

meant  by  stoning  another 

As  the  unregenerate  man  falls  into 
deeper  states  of  evil,  and  as  the 
regenerate  man  falls  into  deeper 
states  of  temptation,  the  Lord 
applies  to  them  other  truths  more 
suited  to  their  states,  and  therefore 
capable  of  enabling  them  to  resist 
evil  and  do  good,  and  to  render 
Him  the   fruits  of  their  life   and 

experience '  Last     of    all 

He  sends  unto  them  His  son* — 
....  those  who  reject  the  truth 
of  doctrine  from  their  understand- 
mgs  are  too  liable  to  reject  the 
truth  of  love  from  their  hearts  "  : 
(W.  Bruce,  Comm.  Matthew,  1867.) 
To  complete  the  elucidation  of 
the  parable  we  have  quoted,  it  re- 
mains to  draw  from  the  literature 
of  the  time  of  its  composition  col- 
lateral evidence  upon  the  kind  of 
thought  then  prevalent.  Were  this 
not  done,  a  would-be  interpreter  of 
parables  might  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  temptation  of  read- 
ing them  forwards,  or  producing  a 
version  more  in  harmony  with  the 
current  thought  of  his  own  later 
period,  than  with  the  intention  of 
the  parabolist.  The  following, 
from  a  contemporary  of  Jesus,  will 


serve  to  illustrate  the  picture, 
which,  indeed,  it  greatly  resembles 
in  its  ethical  basis,  of  the  robber 
husbandmen  standing  over  the 
wounded  and  bleeding  messenger 
whom  they  have  cast  out : — "  If 
any  one  should  gash  and  cleave 
asunder  that  Reason  [Logos]  which 
stands  upright  and  is  whole- 
some and  straightforward,  which 
ascribes  to  Gk>d  alone  the  might  of 
the  universe,  and  should  be  dis- 
covered in  the  act  of  breaking  in 
upon  it— that  is  to  say,  standing 
over  it,  thus  being  wounded  and 
cloven  through,  being  filled  with 
assurance  that  it  is  his  own  mind 
and  not  God  that  is  the  source  of 
activity,  he  is  a  thief  taking  away 
what  belongs  to  others.  For  all 
things  gotten  belong  to  God:'* 
(PhHo.  Leg.  Alleg.  3,  §  10). 

In  a  more  prosaic  and  less 
attractive  manner  than  that  of  our 
parable,  Philo  also  discourses  of 
husbandry  with  the  same  symbolic 
under-meaning.  If  we  look  closely, 
we  shall  discover  more  than  one  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  course 
of  his  thought  and  the  interpreta- 
tion given  above  of  the  parable  of 
the  husbandman.  He  speaks  (De 
Praem.  et  Poen.  §  2)  of  "Seed 
.  .  .  which  ''the  Creator  has  sown 
in  an  excellent  soil,  namely,  the 
rational  mind.  The  first  is  hope, 
the  fountain  of  our  lives.  Hope  of 
good  weal  incites  those  zealous 
after  virtue  to  study  philosophy,  so 
that  by  this  means  they  may  be 
able  both  to  discern  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  do  things  that  are 
in  conformity  with  the  perfecting 
of  those  two  most  excellent  modes 
of  life,  the  contemplative  and  the 
practical,  he  who  attains  to  which 
is  at  once  in  true  good  weal.  There 
are  some  now  who  either,  like 
enemies,  have  burned  the  seeds  of 
hope  by  kindling  the  blaze  of  yices 
in  their  soul,  or,  like  persons  care- 
less of  the  art  of  the  husbandman, 
have  let  them  perish  by  neglect 
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lliere  are  others,  moreover,  who, 
while  appearing  to  give  proper 
heed,  cling  rather  to  self-love  than 
to  devotion,  and  have  attributed 
the  causes  of  their  upright  actions 
to  themselves." 

He  illustrates  a  similar  parabolic 
train  of  thought  when  he  speak^  of 
"expelling  the  vices,  and  driving 
them  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
disposition,  and  establishing  the 
virtues  as  settlers  within  them:" 
(On  Seeking  Instruction,  X.) 

The  following  is  a  parable  that 
has  been  generally  mistranslated 
and  misunderstood : 

"  When  the  unclean  spirit  is 
gone  out  of  the  man,  it  goes 
through  dry  places,  seeking  rest, 
and  finds  it  not.  Then  it  says,  I 
will  return  unto  my  house  whence 
I  came  out ;  and  having  come  it 
finds  it  empty,  swept  and  garnished. 
'Then  it  goes  and  takes  with  itself 
seven  other  spirits  more  evil  than 
itself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell 
there ;  and  the  last  state  of  that 
man  becomes  worse  than  the  first." 

We  have  already  seen  human 
individuals  made  to  stand  in  a 
parable  for  qualities,  as  Philo  shows 
was  the  method  of  the  time,  when 
he  says,  in  reference  to  a  Hebrew 
Scripture  name  which  he  is  using 
didaictically  in  an  allegorical  sense, 
"Abandon  the  idea  that  this  ex- 
pression is  used  about  a  man,  and 
rather  turn  your  eyes  upon  the 
soul,  with  a  kind  of  dissecting 
glance :"  (On  Seeking  Instruction, 
XI.)  Similarly  an  individual  evil 
spirit  may  represent  parabolically  a 
quality. 

A  curious  question  is  suggested 
by  this  parable  :  why  is  it  so  easy 
to  a  seer  to  confound  or  confuse 
qualities  and  persons?.  Why  do 
individual  beings  and  individual 
attributes  so  readily  merge  and 
become  indistinguishable  in  mystic 
writings  ?  Even  in  cultured  Philo, 
because  his  mind  is  spiritually 
inclined,  he  seems   to  slide  with 


unconscious  ease  into  the  same 
confusion.  In  fact,  a  condition  by 
which  a  quality  becomes,  as  it  were, 
evolved  and  made  substantial  in 
the  guise  of  a  dramatic  person, 
seems  of  the  very  essence  of 
parable.  To  appreciate  parable, 
we  must,  therefore,  find  a  theory 
which  will  account  for  this  puzzling 
phenomenon. 

We  earth-folk  are  no  doubt 
spirits  underneath  our  terrestrial 
raiment ;  we  therefore  have  certain 
spiritual  attributes,  however  ob- 
scured ;  and  from  them  we  can 
tentatively  advance  by  analogy  to 
such  spiritual  powers  as  may  exist 
in  a  less  shackled  state  of  being. 
We,  for  instance,  are  led  by  our 
desires,  sometimes  blindly,  or  even 
as  we  familiarly  say,  led  by  the 
nose ;  as  if  the  desire,  passion,  or 
weakness  was  a  sort  of  intimate 
person  not  always  to  be  trusted,  a 
slave,  may  be,  cajoling  his  master, 
or  a  child  pertinaciously  dragging 
along  a  parent.  The  road  our  will 
takes  in  any  enterprise  is  the  road 
of  our  sympathies ;  we  make  for 
what  is  kindred  to  ourselves.  We 
stay  as  long  as  we  can  in  society  we 
like.  We  are  under  the  law  of 
necessity  as  well,  and  have  to  do 
task  work  to  maintain  the  bodily 
life ;  but  apart  from  bodily  con- 
ditions we  are  inclined  to  stay 
in  alliances  and  relations  arising 
out  of  sympathies  for  as  long  as 
those  sympathies  hold.  We  can- 
not really  go  any  whither  without 
holding  on  to  a  clue  of  sympathetic 
connection.     As  a  fable  runs  : 

"  A  certain  pragmatical,  gay, 
fluttering  coxcomb  would  needs 
make  a  visit  to  a  philosopher.  He 
found  him  alone  in  his  study,  and 
straightway  fell  a  marvelling  how 
he  could  endure  to  lead  so  solitary 
a  life.  *  Sir,'  quoth  the  philosopher, 
'  you  are  much  mistaken  ;  for  I 
was  in  very  good  company  until 
you  came  in.* " 

The  coxcomb  evidently  did  not 
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enter  into  the  company  of  the 
unseen  friends  of  the  bearish  philo- 
sopher,  but  he  disttirbed  momen- 
tarily the  thinker's  relations  with 
them,  forcing  him  first,  by  the 
easily  sundered,  slight,  and  super- 
ficial sympathy  which  we  call 
ciyility,  to  enter  into  relation  with 
himself,  and  then  being  cast  out 
rudely  from  that  slender  ground  of 
meeting,  by  the  antipathy  which  at 
length  was  generated  and  pushed 
him  backwards. 

Supposing  the  same  coxcomb  to 
have  entered  a  room  where  a 
learned  society  was  holding  a  con- 
ference. He  would  not  thereby 
come  any  nearer  to  the  learned 
society.  He  would  indeed  be  in  a 
room  which  would  be  little  more 
than  a  vacancy  to  him  if  he  had  no 
relations  of  interest  to  its  contents. 
He  would  be  side  by  side  with  a 
number  of  corporeal  forms  of  more 
or  less  dignified  appearance,  but 
unless  some  chord  could  be  touched 
in  him  responsive  to  some  object 
of  the  society,  he  would  be  no 
nearer  to  it  for  his  entrance  into 
the  room  than  if  he  were  a  thou- 
sand miles  away.  His  distance 
from  it  might  be  approximately 
measured  in  years;  if  ten  years' 
study  coiild  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  objects  of  the  society,  he 
would  be  at  least  ten  years  off  it, 
and  might  eventually  really  enter 
it.  But  he  would  need  to  abandon 
coxcombry  for  earnest  study,  and 
perhaps  to  be  helped  by  some  foster- 
ing friendliness  of  the  members, 
and  so  would  have  to  make  his  way 
in  by  the  way  of  sympathy  after  all. 

We  have  only  to  predicate  for 
spiritual  beings  more  directness  of 
impulse,  and  much  greater  plasti- 
city, elasticity,  and  responsiveness 
of  substance ;  we  have  only  to  allow 
them  perceptions  equal  to  a  tele- 
graph instrument  at  a  central 
office,  and  a  power  of  living  in  in- 
f^-oqts  in  proportion  to  the  attrac- 
"-  such  interests  and  irrespec- 


tive of  what  we  call  locality ;  and 
from  our  own  faculties  we  may 
proceed  to  learn  something  of  how 
an  individual  may  appear  to  blend 
with  a  quality.  The  same  law  that 
makes  friends  here  feed  on  one 
another's  minds,  and  be  attracted 
by  ]dndred  tastes,  would  draw  a 
spiritual  being  into  relation  with 
such  qualities  in  men  as  might  be 
in  harmony  with  himself.  As  a 
man  may  come  in  contact  with  one 
set  of  cultivated  persons  on  a 
ground  of  musical  tastes,  with 
another  on  a  particular  plane  of 
thought,  with  others  on  account  of 
parallelism  of  moral  attitude ;  so 
we  may  surely  presume  a  spirit 
may  be  in  rapport  with  a  number 
of  individuals  each  of  whom  has 
for  ruling  passion  some  quality 
towards  which  he  himself  shews 
proneness  or  sympathy. 

Eliminating  space,  it  is  evident 
that  a  spirit's  dwelling-place  would 
vary  according  to  the  interests  in 
which  he  would  live,  and  the  way 
in  which  those  would  present  them- 
selves for  him  to  dwell  in.  One 
interest  might  be  a  sympathetic 
quality  in  a  man,  by  fostering  or 
exciting  which  he  himself  would 
live  with  greater  fulness.  Or  that 
sympathetic  bond  might  link,  not 
two  virtuous  but  two  vicious  intel- 
ligences, or  rather  two  mixed  intel- 
ligences in  one  virtuous  or  vicious 
attribute.  Were  the  man  to  adopt 
strenuous  measures  to  alter  his 
own  state,  as,  for  instance,  by  di- 
recting moral  earnestness  upon  any 
vice  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
so  forcing  it  out  of  his  nature,  the 
interested  patron  of  that  vice  would 
be  surely  pushed  back  by  every 
such  effort  made.  If  the  man's  own 
spirit  could  become  settled  in  its 
vanquishment  of  a  particular  evil, 
the  old  place  of  that  evil  within 
him  would  become  a  blank,  and  be 
no  longer  a  beacon  familiar  to 
kindred  qualities  in  others,  while 
concurrently  some  spiritual  sympa- 
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thiser  would  feel  that  in  one  soul 
the  less  he  conld  now  count  on 
finding  a  friendly  home. 

The  following  passage  may  help 
to  illustrate  the  subject : — "  Watch 
inwardly,  viewing  the  ramparts  of 
your  temple  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
sentinel  of  war,  and  visit  also,  with 
a  lighted  taper,  the  innermost  cells 
and  dungeons,  not  omitting  also 
to  look  even  into  the  shrines, 
wherein  are  loves  and  affections, 
and  the  very  sanctuary  of  religion 
itself.  For  enemies  swarm  around 
you,  and  they  are  those  that  have 
no  shame  as  to  where  or  how  their 
trap  is  laid.  If  you  admit  them, 
they  endeavour  slowly  to  under- 
mine the  temple  and  build  thereon 
another  of  their  own  devising.  But 
be  not  afraid.  The  temple  is  your 
own ;  none  can  enter  there  unless 
you  leave  the  door  open  and  forget 
to  wtftch  it.  Otherwise  you  may 
move  in  impenetrable  armour 
among  men  and  spirits.  For  a 
practical  illustration:  When  you 
suffer  aught  but  a  religious  and 
righteous  disturbance  to  enter  your 
mind,  be  sure  one  who  is  xmworthy 
standjs  at  the  door — shut  him  out 
and  be  calm.  Ol*,  when  the  ill- 
humour  of  another  provokes  in  you 
a  return,  know  that  you  have 
cpened  the  door  to  a  companion  of 
the  presiding  genius  that  has  in- 
spired  the  ill-humour ;  and  so  do 
run  a  risk  of  losing  your  citadel ! 
Unless  you  feel  your  better  self 
regnant,  know  that  you  are  but  a 
pwt  owner  of  your  own  house. 
When  you  admit  good,  you  are 
then  only  a  part  owner  with  God, 
but  he  is  the  life  you  have,  the  air 
you  breathe.  Do  not  imagine  the 
action  of  good  and  evil  inspirations 
to  be  at  all  alike.  Good  spirits 
only  foster  by  companionship  and 
outward  encouragement  the  good 
in  your  soul ;  they  have  far  too 
great  a  respect  for  individuality 
and  force  of  character  to  attempt 
to  enter  the  soul's  domains  as  do 


the  evil  ones.  If  they  acted  thus, 
the  power  of  good  being  much  the 
greater,  those  who  should  be  de- 
veloped by  struggle  would  be 
brought  to  a  kind  of  infantine 
good.  But  even  friends  may  only 
give  a  helping  hand ,  a  warning  word, 
and  keep  the  evil  ^m  being  over- 
strong.  Goodness  must  be  at- 
tained by  j)urely  internal  effort." 

Referring  now  to  the  parable  of 
the  Unclean  Spirit,  which  depicts 
the  individual  life  which  we  do 
not  see,  we  may  turn  to  the  same 
thought  expressed  in  Plato  in 
terms  of  qualities,  the  working  of 
which  we  ao  see :  **  Sometimes  .  .  . 
some  of  the  cupidities  get  destroyed, 
while  others  are  dethroned,  be- 
cause of  the  coming  into  play  of  a 
certain  modesty  in  the  youth's 
soul,  and  once  again  he  gets  re- 
stored to  order.  And,  again,  there 
are  other  cupidities,  londred  to 
the  dethroned  ones,  that  gain 
secret  nurture,  and,  for  lack  of  ex- 
perience of  a  father's  tending,  they 
grow  numerous  and  masterful. 
They  are  wont  to  draw  him  then 
towards  the  same  intimacies  as 
before,  and,  through  their  secret 
connections,  give  interior  birth  to 
a  multitude.  Eventually,  I  think, 
they  are  wont  to  seize  upon  the 
citadel  of  the  youth's  soul,  since 
they  perceive  it  to  be  vacant  of 
discipline,  virtuous  pursuits,  and 
true  principles — the  best  watchmen 
and  guardians  over  the  rational 
part  of  a  man  beloved  by  God. 
And,  then,  indeed,  i^lse  and  vaga- 
bond considerations  and  opinions 
rush  up  in  their  stead  of  these,  and 
take  possession  of  the  identical 
region  in  such  a  man : "  (Bep. 
Vni.  669  d). 

PhUo  also  again  comes  in  his 
discourse  very  near  to  the  teaching, 
even  in  detail,  of  the  parable.  He 
says:  "As,  unless  someone  tames 
them  at  their  height  of  savagery 
by  drinks  and  foods,  those  unap- 
peasable and  inexorable  mistresses 
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of  the  body,  thirst  and  hunger, 
ofttimes  strain  it  more,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  less,  than  those  are 
strained  who  are  racked  even  unto 
death  on  the  wheel  by  the  torturer : 
80,  in  like  manner,  coyetous  desire, 
which  first  renders  the  so\il  empty, 
and  then  attaches  within  it 
tormenting  desire  and  ungoyem- 
able  madness,  introduces  into  it 
heavier  masters  than  the  former 
tyrants.  And  yet  they  have  the 
same  names  with  them,  to  wit, 
thirst  and  hunger ;  not  of  those 
things,  however,  which  concern  the 
belly's  enjoyment,  but  of  money, 
glory,  authority,  and  fine  figure, 
and  innumerable  other  things 
which  appear  to  be  objects  of  envy 
and  contention  in  human  life  :  " 
(De  Concup.  §  1.) 

The  following  passage,  in  which 
we  see  a  passion  regarded  as  a 
person,  and  as  roaming  through 
a  desert  outside  the  soul,  is  also 
wonderfully  closely  related  to  the 
parable :  "  Many  persons  have 
recovered  sanity  by  removal  from 
their  sorroundings,  having  been 
cured  of  their  msA  and  &enzied 
lusts  by  reason  of  the  sight  being 
no  longer  able  to  pander  to  the 
passion  with  images  of  pleasure. 
For  in  consequence  of  uie  sun- 
drance  it  is  through  a  void  that 
the  passion  must  needs  rove, 
since  there  is  no  longer  any  object 
at  hand  whereby  it  can  be  inflamed. 
And,  if  a  person  get  sundered,  let 
him  assuredly  keep  away  from  the 
revel  gatherings  of  the  multitude 
and  embrace  solitude,  seeing  that 
there  are  snares  in  a  foreign  land 
resembling  those  which  are  found 
in  a  man's  own  country.  .  .  .  For 
as  the  bodies  of  those  beginning  to 
recover  from  a  long  illness  are  very 
subject  to  being  caught  by  it  again, 
so  likewise  the  soul  which  is  just 
regaining  health  is  faltering  and 
shaky  in  its  intellectual  sinews,  a 
fsLCt  which  makes  there  be  reason 
to  fear  lest  the  passion  which  was 


wont  to  be  excited  by  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  inconsiderate  people 
may  run  back  again :"  (De  Praam. 
etPoen.  §  3).  Again,  he  speaks 
of  familiar  customs  as  powerful 
charms,  the  phantasies  of  which 
may  again  arouse  '*  the  indwellin 
appetite  for  base  pursuits,  am 
restore  to  vitality  the  still-remem- 
bered memories  of  things  which  it 
were  well  to  have  forgotten." 

We  may  throw  light  upon  the 
symbolic  expression  "  dry  places  " 
by  comparing  with  it  a  saying  of 
Heraclitus     *'  the    dark    master,*' 
which,  it  is  important  to  note,  was 
a  familiar  one  to  Philo,  Plutarch^ 
Clement  of   Alexandria,  and  Por- 
phyry.   Bacon   ("  Apophthegms") 
thus  understood  the  saying, ''  Hera- 
clitus the  obscure  said,  '  The  dry 
light  is  the  best  soul,'  meaning, 
when  the  faculties  intellectual  are 
in  vigour,  not  drenched,  or  as  it 
were  blooded  by  the  affections."  If 
we  are  careful  to  note  here  that  the 
word    affections    is   employed    by 
Bacon  in  a  quasi-physical  sense, 
and  does  not  mean  pure  benevo- 
lence, or  the  yearning  of  unselfiish 
charity,  we  shall  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  *'  dry  light."     It  is 
light  unhindered  by  cloudy  vapours 
of  sensuality  and  the  blinding  mists 
of  personal    selfishness.     As    the 
saying  comes   down  to  us  in  an- 
other form,  *'  That  soul,  according 
to  Heraclitus,  is  dry  and  the  best, 
which  traverses  the  body  like  light- 
ning the  clouds,"  that  is,  the  lower 
pleasures  have  no  hold  upon  it ;  the 
spirit  is  "  ether-like  and  pure,"  as 
the  ancient  commentators  have  it. 
The    "  dry    places"    might    thus 
represent    regions    removed  from 
sensual  life,  regions  delightsome 
indeed  to  an  aspiring  spirit,  but 
very  much  the  reverse  to  one  earth- 
bound  and  restlessly  seeking  grati- 
fication. 

The  unclean  spirit  represents  the 
ruling  evil  of  the  individual,  and  in 
his  consent  to  that  evil  he  gives  it 
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house  and  home.  The  context 
seems  to  show  that  the  parable  is  a 
clmching  of  thought  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  "  sign "  or 
portent.  Will  a  startling  shock  be 
of  any  avail  in  converting  a  person 
who  has  no  desire  for  improve- 
ment, who  has  nothing  but  suspi- 
cion of  good  faith,  and  scepticism 
of  good  work,  because  he  dis- 
believes in  goodness  itself  ?  Should, 
for  a  moment,  the  spirit  of  self- 
satis&ction  be  shaken  by  the  most 
powerful  of  external  marvels  or 
sensible  signs,  the  effect  must  be 
but  temporary,  the  deep-rooted 
quality  which  enthrals  the  man 
will  return  with  renewed  force. 

The  ruling  passion  is  expelled 
from  the  individual,  and  with  it  the 
unclean  spirit  that  finds  its  home 
therein,  and  so  battens  upon  the 
man.  Tom  from  its  hold,  it  passes 
abroad  through  arid  regions  where 
there  is  no  gratification  of  sense. 
It  is  restless,  and  yet  seeking  rest, 
and  some  way  of  drowning  its 
feverish  fire.  "  Seeking  comfort'*  is 
the  phrase  according  to  the  Peschito 
▼ersion.  None  is  to  be  found.  So 
it  craves  its  old  activity  in  the 
loan's  heart.  Trying  the  entrance, 
it  finds  no  opposition  ;  the  heart  is 
ncant  of  any  nobler  inhabitant  or 
angelic  affection ;  is  in  a  state,  in 
fact,  of  well-garnished  emptiness. 
"Garnished,"  perhaps,  we  should 
understand  as  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  lust  that  has 
departed,  and,  though  not  actually 
caUing  it  back,  yet  showing  the 
i^ady  welcome  of  a  swept  and  suit- 
able home.  An  unclean  spirit  may 
be  got  rid  of,  but  if  its  place  be  not 
filled  at  once  with  higher  and 
holier  impulses,  with  inhabitants 
&ble  to  bar  its  entrance,  it  will 
speedily  return,  for  it  has  no  home 
to  go  to  but  such  as  this  one,  and 
itfl  only  chance  of  sensual  comfort 
u  after  this  fashion.  It  is  useless  to 
^ve  away  a  vice  unless  its  place  be 
filled  by  a  virtue.     The  ease  of  its 


welcome,  or  the  roominess  of  the 
shrine  opened  for  it  leads  it  to  seek 
further  delight  in  companionship  of 
its  own  kind.  The  evil  quality 
comes  back  with  a  rebound,  and 
assumes  its  sevenfold  or  utmost 
force,  and  the  man  surrenders  him- 
self to  his  vices  as  to  his  natural 
masters.  It  is  a  dreadful  picture 
that  the  parable  presents  of  a  belt 
composed  of  unsettled  parasitic 
spirits,  so  numerous,  that  where 
one  finds  hiding-place  he  is  like  not 
to  be  without  a  host  of  companions 
worse  than  himself,  and  anxious  to 
share  in  the  smallest  comer  of  a 
home  opening  out  into  external 
activitv  of  Hfe.  But  the  pro- 
verbial words  "  from  bad  to  worse  " 
show  that  experience  has  marked 
the  truth  which  the  parable  conveys, 
and  everything  in  nature  teUs  us 
how  soon  standing  still  becomes 
retrogression  ;  slackness,  decay  ; 
and  vacant  listlessness,  entrance  of 
evil. 

We  turn  now  to  a  parable  of 
great  artistic  beauty,  tnat  of  the 
Ten  Virgins. 

**  At  that  time  shall  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  be  likened  unto  ten 
virgins  which  took  their  lamps,  and 
went  fourth  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 
And  five  of  them  were  foolish  and 
five  were  wise.  For  the  foolish  took 
their  lamps,  and  took  with  them 
no  oil;  but  the  wise  took  oil  in 
the  vessels  with  their  lamps.  And 
while  the  bridegroom  tarried  they 
all  slumbered  and  slept.  But  at 
midnight  there  was  a  cry  made, 

*  Behold  the  bridegroom ;  go  ye 
forth  to  meet  him!'  Then 
awakened  all  those  virgins,  and 
trimmed  their  own  lamps.  And 
the    foolish    said  imto  the  wise, 

*  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps 
are  going  out.'  But  the  wise  made 
answer,  saying,  *  Lest  there  suffice 
not  for  us  and  for  you,  do  ye  rather 
go  unto  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for 
yourselves.'  And  while  they  went 
away  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came ; 
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and  the  ones  that  were  ready  went 
in  with  him  to  the  wedding,  and 
the  door  was  shut.  Afterwards 
came  also  the  rest  of  the  virgins, 
saying  'Lord,  lord,  open  to  ns.' 
But  he  answered  and  said,  *  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.' 
Be  watching,  therefore,  for  ye 
know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour." 

Is  this  merely  the  innocent 
story  of  an  ignorant  villager,  as 
Benan  would  have  it ;  or  is  there 
an  unearthly  solemnity  about  it, 
ill  befitting  the  simple  narrative  of 
a  wedding  feast  ?  A  bridegroom's 
house  is  being  prepared  for  a  cere- 
mony to  take  place  as  was  usual 
after  sundown.  Youths'  and 
maidens  are  bidden,  who  shall 
bring  music  and  gaiety,  shall  carry 
garlands  and  boughs,  and  make  the 
evening  bright  by  carrying  tall 
lamps  or  torches.  These  are  made 
of  staves  bearing  at  the  top  a  little 
vase  or  dish,  filled  with  oil  and 
pitch,  and  containing  a  wick  made 
of  a  strip  of  rag,  or  an  unraveUed 
piece  of  a  linen  dress.  The  picture 
is  true  to  life,  but  so  slignt  and 
imperfect;  it  is  a  selection  from 
incidents ;  what  does  the  selection 
mean?  and  why  is  the  effect  so 
solemn,  when  it  seems  to  proceed 
from  no  more  serious  incident  than 
that  of  the  shutting  out  of  a  few 
careless  young  folk  from  a  revel, 
because  they  are  not  ready  to  per- 
form their  part  properly  in  the 
procession  ?  How  it  jars  upon  us 
in  the  gay  picture  to  find  the 
bridegroom  churlish  who  should  be 
all  love  at  such  a  time,  and  ready  to 
make  every  allowance  for  everyone, 
as  befits  a  man  when  he  is  happy ! 
When,  in  reply  to  the  knocking  at 
the  door,  he  says  to  his  old  friends, 
who  really  have  gone  to  try  to  buy 
oil  to  make  up  for  their  want  of 
foresight,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
I  know  you  not,"  how  cold  and 
stem  seems  the  expression,  how 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
hour !     The  story  is  no  gay  story. 


it  is  designedly  mystical  and  in- 
tended to  convey  tlungs  unseen. 

The  interpretation  which  we 
attempt  of  this  parable  b  in 
harmony  with  the  mode  of  oriental 
thought,  as  evidenced  in  the  Sohar, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  works  of 
Philo,  but  we  cannot  but  own  that 
it  must  seem  unfamiliar  to  the 
practical,  not  to  say  matenalistic 
and  unphilosophicai,  mind  of  the 
day. 

The  preceding  context  is  eschato- 
logical ;  so  is  this  parable.  At  thai 
time  is  a  reference  to  the  hour  of 
the  body's  death  and  the  birth  in 
the  spirit.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  the  whole  nature  of  man ;  tem- 
perament and  character,  soul  and 
body.  God  works  in  his  living 
creatures,  and  man  is  pre-eminently 
his  province.  The  ten  virgins  are 
the  totality  of  the  qualities  and 
inclinations  of  man,  taken  in  their 
singleness,  without  excuse  or  shade ; 
ten  symbolically  implying  com- 
pleteness or  totEklity,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  illustrate  by  example ; 
and  virginity  very  appropriately 
marking  separateness.  The  lamps 
are  the  special  lights  or  functions 
of  each  quality  as  seen  separately. 
The  bridegroom  is  the  living  spirit 
to  whom  these  qualities  appertain ; 
he  is  making  ready  to  be  bom  as 
an  inhabitant  of  a  new  world,  and 
his  garments  are  robes  of  light,  of 
which,  to  the  earth-sphere  which 
he  is  preparing  to  quit,  the  bright 
dress  of  a  bridegroom  is  the  ^st 
approximation. 

As  to  the  virgin  symbols,  his 
attributes  in  his  present  state  are 
made  up  of  the  material  or  ^ross 
faculties  of  earth,  and  of  spiritual 
qualities  typified  as  five  and  five. 
Half  are  (billed  prudent,  because 
they  are  ready  for  the  office  that  is 
devolving  upon  them,  with  which 
those  who  are  symbolised  as  foolish 
have  nothing  to  do ;  further  atten- 
dance, or  continuance  of  energy, 
being  none  of   theirs.    In    other 
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words,  there  is,  as  betokened  by  the 
taking  no  oil,  no  spiritual  life  or 
replenishment  in  ihe  senses  and 
qualities  proper  to  earth,  which  are 
bnt  for  a  time.  That  time  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  the  failure  or 
waning  of  the  oil  is  a  manifestly 
expressive  symbol  of  the  coming 
extinction  of  their  functions.  The 
wise  took  oil ; — ^the  sister  qualities, 
on  the  contrary,  are  of  diyine 
eternal  birth ;  tiieirs  it  is  to  bum 
with  the  perennial  oil  of  Gk>d's 
love,  which  they  take  into  the 
reoeptiye  Unities,  and  are  ready 
to  give  out  again  in  the  flame  of 
purposeful  life. 

While  the  bridegroom  tarried — 
that  is,  during  the  mysterious 
process  of  death — ^in  the  interval, 
so  to  speak,  between  life  and  life, 
the  viraine  all  slumber  and  sleep, 
the  various  qualities  are  dormant. 
The  man  is  dying;  the  physical 
signs  of  his  life  are  depressed  and 
burning  down.  The  spiritual 
qualities  are  at  once  existent  in  the 
spiritual  life  when  the  first  throe  of 
death  comes,  but  even  they  slumber 
at  that  dread  moment,  for  they 
have  no  animus;  the  man  whom 
they  ought  to  inspire  has,  to  use  a 
rude  metaphor,not  quite  picked  him- 
self up  or  pulled  lumself  together. 
The  soul  part  of  him  is  being 
slowly  withdrawn  from  the  body 
(according  to  some  orderly  process 
of  birth,  no  doubt,  which  science 
"in  the  spirit**  can  watch,  but  we 
xm-seers  cannot  observe)  by  the 
actual  spirit,  who  is  putting  on 
his  appropriate  garb,  the  robes 
of  light,  the  beauty  of  which  we 
are  left  to  convey  to  ourselves 
by  the  symbol  of  a  bridegroom's 
robes. 

The  picture  is  a  weird  one ;  in 
the  silent  hours,  while  the  body 
lies  a-dying,  the  qualities  once  so 
ei^er,  so  busy,  so  fuU  of  life,  so 
fnUy  one  with  the  man  who  was 
their  lord,  are  waiting  in  still 
reserve  and  latent  strength,  hyber- 


nating  in  the  mysterious  and  preg- 
nant winter  time  of  death. 

Midnight  comes,  sign  of  a  time 
of  an  end  that  is  also  a  time  of  a 
beginning.  The  physical  frame 
has  reached  its  final  and  deepest 
darkness  ;  there  is  no  longer  a  man, 
but  a  corpse.  Its  midnight  passes, 
its  new  day  that  is  beginning  is 
chemical  only ;  its  pride  of  organic 
function  is  over.  The  cry  of  the 
parable  is  an  unearthly  one ;  it 
marks  the  same  midnight,  but 
different  new  day  ;  friendly  forms 
are  around  the  unconscious  being, 
who  is  not  yet  adjusted  to  his  new 
plasm.  These  friends  have  marked 
the  midnight,  and  cry  gladly  to  each 
other  that  the  hour  has  come  for 
them  to  commence  their  ministra- 
tions. 

Behold,  the  bridegroom!  Ch  ye 
forth  to  mset  him.  Instantly,  on 
the  birth  of  a  soul  into  its  new 
existence,  its  qualities  must  be 
awakened  and  called  into  life  and 
force.  If  on  our  own  plane  we 
could  picture  such  a  condition  as 
that  of  a  new  bom  babe  given  no 
surroundings  whatever,  no  circum- 
stances to  evoke  its  action,  no  soft 
voice  of  a  mother,  no  sight  or 
sound  of  earth,  the  only  conclu- 
sion we  could  draw  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  a  state  of  things  (leaving 
starvation  out  of  the  question,  for 
air  is  the  first  awakener  and  food 
the  supreme  interest)  is,  that  it 
would  result  in  imbecility.  Quality 
by  quality  a  child's  faculties  are 
evoked,  its  intense  interest  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  slightest  appeal  to 
its  primitive  and  unspoiled  senses. 
So  we  may  reason  analo^cally 
that  in  the  process  of  spiritual 
birth,  which  seems  so  dim  a  dream, 
the  first  step  necessary  is  the 
awakening. 

Then  awaJcened  aM  those  virgins. 
The  qualities  are  bidden  to  go 
forth  to  meet  the  summons  of 
their  head.  They  awaken  from 
their    trance,    ana    reassert    the 
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temper  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  sleepy  virgins  arise 
and  Mm  their  own  lamps;  each 
faculty  is  called  into  activity ;  each 
light  is  in  trim  and  burning  bright 
again,  as  in  actual  life,  once  more. 
No,  not  all;  all  the  virgins  arose 
and  trimmed  their  lamps,  but 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of 
giving  light,  the  foolish  five  found 
only  smouldering,  smoky,  burnt-out 
tinder,  dry  for  want  of  oil ;  and 
then,  according  to  the  symbol, 
whose  meaning  so  clearly  speaks  for 
itself,  the  foolish  said  unto  the  ivise, 
give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  la/mps  a^e 
going  ovi.  The  deserted  bodily 
functions  crave  the  spiritual  forces 
back  again,  to  replenish  them  with 
life.  "No  good  originates  from 
the  body,"  as  a  Pythagorean  said ; 
and  if  we  look  at  a  corpse  the 
saying  needs  no  comment. 

Now  comes  the  strain  upon  the 
character,  the  actual  judgment  of 
the  man's  life.  He  is  in  a  spiritual 
world,  wherein  his  physical  quali- 
ties  are  out  of  their  element.  If 
his  spiritual  qualities  are  unde- 
veloped, and  his  nature  is  made 
up  of  a  lar^e  preponderance  of 
material  quahties,  he  is  left  for  the 
nonce  almost  characterless.  The 
portly  magnate  of  earth,  who  has 
lived  for  nothing  but  selfish  and 
mundane  ends,  when  all  his  outer 
wrappages  are  removed,  is  essen- 
tially a  very  poor  creature,  an 
immature  bridegroom,  attended  by 
starving  virgins,  bearing  torches 
whose  light  is  wan  and  sickly.  If 
he  is  persistently  bad  or  ma- 
terialistic in  his  inclinations,  who 
of  us  shall  judge  him ;  he  judges 
himself  and  wiU  act  according  to 
his  state.  Whether  earth's  attrac- 
ti<m  will  eventually  be  too  much 
for  him,  or  he  will  form  a  depraved 
and  unlovely  sphere  where  he  is, 
neither  does  the  geniiis  of  the 
present  parable  disclose,  nor  has 
any  priest  of  the  oracle  declared 
the  matter. 


The  parable  is  a  general  lesson, 
and  not  the  history  of  any  special 
individual.  The  corporeal  quali- 
ties beg  for  a  supply  of  oil ;  they 
are  rebuffed  by  the  spiritual  quali- 
ties which  are  now  in  activity. 
Lest  there  suffice  not  for  us  and  for 
yoUf  do  ye  the  rather  go  unto  them 
that  seU  and  buy  for  yowrsehes. 
Nothing  can  be  truly  given  which 
is  not  fairly  won:  no  angelic 
quality  could  feed  a  diabolic  one 
with  a^  oil  that  would  bum  in 
heaven.  The  foolish  virgins  are 
bidden  to  go  and  buy  for  them- 
selves. Aught  that  is  spiritual 
says  ever,  when  appealed  to  by 
aught  that  is  materud,  degraded, 
or  evil, "  turn  to  Ood ;  he  alone  can 
supply  the  oil  of  Love."  And  to 
these  perishing  qualities  He  would 
give  it,  if  it  were  needed;  but  if 
those  qualities  cotild  or  would 
receive  the  gift  of  eternal  sym- 
pathy with  Himself,  they  would 
then  be  no  longer  material. 

While  these  confused  and 
rapidly  -  disappearing  corporeal 
qtudities  are  turned  back  from  the 
spirit  under  the  symbol  of  while 
they  went  away  to  buy  oil  (the  ex* 
pression  of  their  trying  to  be 
what  they  cannot  be),  the  bridegroom 
comes; — the  spirit  is  fuUy  freed 
from  the  body.  The  spiritual 
qualities  are  at  his  side  at  once, 
and  rejoice  within  him  in  the  de- 
light of  spiritual  life.  These  are 
they  that  were  reajdy,  and  that  go  in 
with  him  to  the  marriage. 

The  door  is  shut  between  spiritual 
and  mortal,  mind  and  body ;  it  haft 
been  more  or  less  ajar,  but  now  it 
is  closed.  The  individual  is  again 
alive,  and,  if  he  be  full  grown, 
those  qualities  which  have  no  life 
in  the  spiritual  world  are  shut  out 
for  ever.  Afterwards  come  also  the 
rest  of  ihe  virgins,  saying,  Lord,  lord, 
open  unto  us,  Betuming  from  their 
bootless  quest,  and  feeling  them- 
selves nigh  annihilation,  the  lower 
qualities  rush  blindly  praying  for 
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Hfe  to  him  that  has  been  so  long  their 
lord  and  servant  both.  They  cling 
to  him,  appealing,  as  it  maj  be,  bj 
old  habits  and  memories,  by  com- 
pmictions  of  feeling,  by  good  fel- 
lowship, boon-companionship,  by 
twinges  from  not  yet  forgotten 
escapades,  by  allurements  of  old 
dehghts.  The  spiritual  life  and 
atmosphere  around  the  spiritual 
man  cast  them  off,  but  they  will 
arise  within  him  and  pray  for  life. 
Happy  for  him  if  his  true  life  is 
80  fim  that  he  is  able  to  say  with 
joy  of  emancipation,  I  know  you  not. 
He  is  now  a  spirit  standing  up- 
right, and  what  would  be  a  temp- 
tation to  a  gross  physical  man  is 
almost  meaningless  to  him. 

The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
read  as  has  been  suggested,  fulfils 
the  condition  of  being  prophecy  as 
well  as  parable.  "Prophecy,"  as 
dafined  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
^  does  not  employ  figurative  forms 
in  the  expressions  for  the  sake  of 
beauty  of  diction.  But  from  the 
bet  that  truth  appertains  not  to 
&11,  it  is  veiled  in  manifold  ways, 
causing  the  light  to  arise  only  on 
those  who  are  initiated  into  know- 
ledge, who  seek  the  truth  through  love. 
The  proverb,  according  to  the  bar- 
barian philosophy,  is  called  a  mode 
o!  propnecy,  and  the  parable  is  so 
called,  and  the  dark  saying:*' 
(Strom,  vi.  15.^ 

This  parable  is  so  recondite,  that 
H  requires  much  study  before  it 
can  become  familiar,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  every  possible 
light  thrown  upon  it  &om  the 
jWosophy  current  at  its  time. 
The  number  ten  had  a  symbolic 
Significance,  from  being  regarded 
*8  the  representative  of  definite 
completeness  or  adequacy.  A 
synagogue  was  not  constituted  if 
pine  persons  only  assembled ;  but 
^  was  a  congregation  if  ten  were 
preacDt.  "  Where  ten  sit  and  read 
wie  law,  the  Divinity  (Shekinah) 
'^te  among  them:*'    (PirkeAboth. 


iii  9.)  The  seven  nuptial  bene- 
dictions were  not  to  be  pronounced 
in  the  presence  of  less  than  ten 
persons. 

In  the  Sepher  Yessirah,  the  ear- 
liest Hebrew  cabalistic  or  philo- 
sophical book  known,  we  find  a 
passage,  not  only  illustrating  the 
use  of  the  number  ten,  but  also  at 
the  same  time  exemplifying  thedivi* 
sion  of  man,  here  represented  as  the 
decade,  into  spiritual  and  corporeal 
halves :  ''  The  decade  out  of  nothing 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  ten 
fingers  and  toes  of  the  human 
body,  five  parallel  to  five,  and  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  covenant 
with  the  only  One,  by  the  word  of 
the  tongue  and  the  rite  of  Abra- 
ham."  This  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
what obscure,  but  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentary brings  the  meaning  into 
clearness:  '*The  tongue  is,  as  it 
were,  the  descriptive  pen  of  all  the 
spiritual  iseuee,  and  the  genital 
parts  "  (referred  to  under  the  sign 
of  the  Abrahamic  rite  of  circiun- 
cision)  "  are  the  originators  of  the 
corporeal  eubetaneee.  Every  one  of 
them  is  an  eternal  covenant,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  human  race  for 
ever,  according  to  its  twofold 
being,  body  and  spirit,  each  work- 
ing aiter  its  own  way,  physically 
and  spiritually." 

This  notion  of  a  formal  division 
in  man's  nature  is  not  so  unfamiliar 
as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight. 
There  are  five  virgins  attendant 
upon  man  that  most  certainly  de- 
part with  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporeal  frame,  our  "five  wits," 
the  physical  senses  of  seeing,  hear- 
ing, feeling,  smelling,  and  tasting. 
The  Saxon  language  affords  the 
word  "  inwyt,"  as  well  as  "  wit ;  " 
but  it  does  not  disclose  what  our 
"  five  inwyts  "  are.  We  must  not, 
however,  tie  down  the  parable  so 
closely  as  this ;  the  symbol  is  suffi- 
cient to  represent  the  totality  arrived 
at  by  combination  of  the  range  of 
the  earthly  faculties  and  functions 
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with  that  of  the  glorious  faculties 
of  the  spirit,  of  which  we  are  by 
no  means  without  gleams,  even 
though  we  live  most  distinctly  in 
our  more  external  powers. 

The  Eabbins,  with  their  tendency 
to  lose  themselves  in  minor  and 
trifling  detail,  and  to  overshoot 
wisdom  by  subtlety,  were  con- 
stantly harping  upon  this  com- 
parison of  faculties.  "In  this 
world,  men  eat  and  drink,  carry  on 
business,  marry  wives  and  beget 
children ;  but  in  the  world  to  come 
those  things  do  not  occur: "  (Pirke 
R.  Elieser  in  Jalkut  Sim.)  There 
are,  as  they  hold,  the  host  below 
and  the  host  above.  "  On  high  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  beget  nor 
bear  children,  nor  die,  but  live  for 
ever.  But  in  the  lower  part  they 
eat  and  drink,  beget  and  bear,  die, 
and  live  not :"  (Pesikta  Babbathi.) 
The  following  is  more  trifling 
and  absurd  in  its  details,  but  it 
will  show  how  familiar  was  the 
notion  of  opposite  and  balancing 
qualities,  as  the  Ave  wise  and  five 
foolish  virgins.  "  Six  things  there 
are  in  man,  of  which  he  holds  three 
in  common  with  the  beasts,  three 
with  the  angels  of  ministry.  The 
former  three  are,  to  eat  and  drink, 
to  propagate  his  kind,  and  to  pass 
excrement ;  the  latter  are,  that  he  is 
endowed  with  reason,  walks  erect, 
and  speaks  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;" 
(Aboth  E.  Nathan,  c.  36.) 

The  Parsees  classed  precepts, 
elementary  and  other  qualities  in 
groups  of  five  ;  one  of  these  groups 
consists  of  thinking  good,  speaking 
good,  doing  good,  hearkening,  and 
being  pure.  They  regarded  the 
division  of  the  so\il  as  threefold, 
but  in  the  later  systems  it  is  made 
to  consist  of  five  parts.  Numbers 
are  quite  arbitrary  unless  used  by 
consent  in  a  special  sense;  no 
number  can  really  describe  the 
infinite  variety  of  spiritual  facul- 
ties. 

It  may  be  thought  to  be  foreign 


to  the  poetic  nature  of  a  parable  to 
analyse  its  construction  down  to 
such  trifling,  or  even  inordinate 
detail ;  but  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
an  infallible  Church  professes  to 
hold  by  tradition  the  keys  that  un- 
lock all  the  problems  of  its  sacred 
books,  and  that  in  this  country 
alone  there  are  thousands  of 
eminent  persons  ready  to  furnish  a 
glib  exposition  of  any  parable,  it 
behoves  a  layman  who  suggests 
a  new  and  imfamiliar  renderings  to 
look  well  to  the  supports  on  which 
it  rests.  And  surely  these  shoxild 
be  best  found  in  uie  philosophic 
views  actually  current  at  the  period 
of  the  parable,  and  among  the  race 
from  which  it  sprang. 

If  the  English  mind  objects  to 
the  kind  of  thought  that  emanates 
from  the  deep  and  subtle  Hebrew 
mind,  and  to  the  tediousness  of 
penetrating  into  it,  one  mode  of 
relief  is  obvious.  But  while  these 
sacred  traditions  hold  their  present 
high  and  special  place,  a  place 
which  indeed  they  deserve  in  the 
midst  of  the  grand  literature  of 
the^  world,  no  trouble  should  be 
deemed  too  great  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  them. 

The  work  has  now  been  well 
begun  at  our  imiversities,  and  the 
next  generation  may  hope  for  more 
wisdom  and  less  assumption. 

That  minute  analysis  is  neces- 
sary, may  be  argued  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  &om  the  representa- 
tive  treatise  of  Talmudical  gnomo- 
logy  (Pirke  Aboth.  iv.  3)  :  "  Who 
is  rich  ?  He  that  is  contented  with 
his  lot ;  for  it  is  said,  when  thou 
eatest  the  labour  of  thy  hands, 
happy  art  thou,  and  it  shcdl  be  well 
with  thee  (Ps.  cxxviii.  2).  *  Happy 
art  thou  *  in  this  world ;  *  and  it 
shall  be  well  with  thee'  in  the 
world  to  come."  On  this  the  Rev. 
Charles  Taylor  ("Sayings  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers,"  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1877^  comments :  "It 
is    a    charad;eristic    of    Talmudic 
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exegeBifl  that,  as  far  as  possible 
mery  exprestian  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  regarded  as  having  a  sq^arate 
ngnifieance.  In  such  texts  as  the 
above  the  da/nhan  [teacher  of  the 
school  of  the  mystics]  allows  no 
mere  cumulation  of  phrases  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry  or  emphasis,  but 
he  sees  distinct  allusions  to  the 
present  and  future  worlds." 

A  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
a  saying  from  the  Psalms  (xxxvii. 
32)  is  parabolically  interpreted  will 
help  us  in  the  present  study  :  "  The 
^cked  watcheth  the  righteous,  and 
seeketh  to  slay  him."  "  The 
*  wicked*  is  man's  evil  nature 
(Sukkah,  52  b),  which  he  must  sub- 
due, yet  not  wholly  destroy  and 
eradicate,  for  this  would  be  to  ruin 
the  body  by  the  destruction  of  the 
psychic  force."  While  we  continue 
here,  in  the  long  day  before  the 
heavenly  feast,  we  cannot  do  with- 
out the  lamps  of  the  five  foolish 
virgins.  "  The  evil  ye^^er  rules  over 
the  animal  soul,  wnich  a  man  is 
commanded  to  preserve:  *Take 
heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul 
diligently'  (Beut  iv.  9);  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  must  to  a 
certain  extent  follow  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  yeoer.  Even  the  evil 
ye^er  is  good,  for  it  is  said  :  *  And 
God  saw  everything  that  he  had 
inade,  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good.'" 

The  tendency  of  the  greatest 
labbi  mystics  was  not  to  a  flurried 
asceticism,  but  to  a  large  accept- 
ance of  life.  The  lamps  of  the 
foolish  virgins  were  giving  light 
until  that  midnight  of  new  openings 
^^  day  drew  nigh.  Had  they  been 
starveling  lamp-bearers  with  penu- 
rious lamps,  type  of  a  mean  and 
shrinking  animal  soul — ^the  sort  of 
nature  ^lat  escapes  sin,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  lack  of  the  oil  of 
passion — ^the  outer  court  at  least  of 
their  master's  palace  would  have 
Wn  but  poorly  lit.  The  parable 
c{  the  prodigal  son,  and  his  brother 


who  stays  at  home  in  assured  but 
colourless  respectability,  will  be 
suggested  by  the  following :  "  The 
strong  and  great  man  is  he  in 
whom  the  evil  nature  is  strong; 
'and  therefore  our  wise  men  of 
blessed  memory  have  said.  In  the 
place  where  penitents  stand,  the 
faultlessly  righteous  stand  not,' 
for  it  is  said  (Is.  Ivii.  19),  Peace, 
peace  to  him  that  is  far  off,  and  to 
him  that  is  near;  to  the  far  off 
first,  and  afterwards  to  the  near :" 
(Berakoth,  34,  b). 

However  foreign  to  our  intellec- 
tual methods  may  be  the  involutions 
of  Hebrew  thought,  yet  when  once 
we  have  reached  the  thought  itself, 
we  can  embody  it  in  what  form  we 
please,  and  our  life  itself  most 
naturally  suggests  itself  as  the 
best  vehicle  for  truth.  But 
whether  we  neglect  the  inner  heart 
of  our  own  accepted  traditions  or 
not,  the  least  amount  of  studv  of 
them  on  a  proper  plan  must  lead 
us  to  more  respect  for  the  value  and 
depth  of  ancient  thought.  Of  the 
Essenes  —  those  mysterious  con- 
temporaries of  our  era's  beginning, 
we  learn  with  regard  to  their 
study  of  their  Scripture  heirlooms  : 
**  Most  things  are  philosophically 
treated  of  by  them  through  sym- 
bols according  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  pursuit." 

Philo,  who  tells  us  this,  makes  no 
parables ;  but  he  has  learned  from 
them.  He  speaks  of  elucidations 
which  "  I  have  heard  from  god- 
iUumined  men,  who  regard  the 
generality  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  laws  to  be  plain  symbols  of 
obscure  meanings,  and  forms  of 
expression  of  the  undivulged :  " 
(Be  Spec.  Lejf.  §  32.)  Who  were 
these  great  iliuminati?  We  can 
only  suppose,  if  it  is  not  the 
Pharisaic  doctors  that  are  referred 
to,  that  they  were  the  rabbis  of 
the  Essene  communities,  dwelling 
in  scattered  groups,  but  perhaps 
mostly  in  the  regions  between  Pales- 
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tine  and  Alexandria.  The  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  Jesus 
acquired  his  literary  knowledge 
wi^in  the  schools  of  this  small 
but  important  society.  Whether 
he  did  or  not,  his  own  sphere  was 
so  splendid  that  it  cannot  but  out- 
shine his  school. 

Further,  in  his  picture  of  the 
reli^ous  services  of  the  Therapeuts, 
Phuo  conveys  as  follows  their  ex- 
pository method : — 

"  The  explanations  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  made  by  giving  the 
deep  meanings  which  He  in  the 
allegories.  For  the  whole  range 
of  laws  seems  to  these  men  to  be 
like  a  living  organism,  which  has 
for  body  the  express  command- 
ments, but  for  soul  the  invisible 
meaning  which  is  stored  up  within 
the  letter,  in  which  meaning  the 
rational  soul  begins  distinctively 
to  contemplate  what  is  proper  to 
itself,  beholding  as  it  were  by 
means  of  a  mirror  of  the  mere 
terms  the  extraordinary  beauties 
of  thought  introduced,  and  while 
unfolding  and  revealing  the  sym- 
bols, bringing  the  inner  sense  bare 
to  the  light,  unto  such  as  are  able 
by  the  aid  of  slight  indications  to 
behold  what  is  unseen  through 
what  is  in  appearance  :'*  (De  Vita 
Contempl.) 

It  may  very  fairly  be  urged  that 
it  militates  against  such  a  meaning 
of  the  parable  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, ^at  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  oral  tradition  of  any  Church. 
Alas !  Were  not  most  of  the  early 
traditions  lost  when  the  Church 
divided  into  little  spiteful  sects? 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  little  sug- 
•gestive  to  find  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, apparently  making  casual 
reference  to  this  parable  (Strom. 
V.  14),  comment  so  strangely  upon 
the  closing  injimction,  "Watch," 
as  to  observe  that  it  is  '*  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  Study  how  to  live,  and 
endeavour  to  separate  the  soul 
from  the  body.'  *'     What  has  this 


to  do  with  ten  virgins,  but  by  an 
interior  sense  of  the  parable  being 
understood,  a  sense  evidently  akin 
to  that  which  we  have  indicated  ? 

Again  he  says  (Strom,  v.  6), 
"  Great  is  the  crowd  that  keep  to 
the  things  of  sense,  as  if  ^ey 
were  the  only  things  in  existence. 

*  Cast  your  eyes  around,'  says  Plato, 

*  and  see  that  none  of  the 
initiated  listen.'  Such  are  they 
who  think  that  nothing  else  exists 
but  what  they  can  hold  tight  with 
their  hand ;  but  do  not  admit  as 
in  the  department  of  existence, 
actions  and  processes  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  the  unseen. 
For  such  are  those  who  keep  by 
the  five  senses.  But  the  knowledge 
of  G-od  is  a  thing  inaccessible  to 
the  ears  and  like  organs  of  this 
kind  of  people."  Clement  is  also 
in  the  same  groove  as  the  Talmu- 
dists  as  to  the  constitution  of  man. 
He  says  (Strom,  vi.  16),  "  There  is 
a  ten  in  man  himself;  the  five 
senses  and  the  power  of  speech, 
and  that  of  reproduction,  and  the 
eighth  is  the  spiritual  principle 
communicated  at  nis  creation  ;  and 
the  ninth  the  ruling  faculty  of  the 
soul ;  and  tenth,  there  is  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  comes  to  him  through 
faith."  Here  he  binds  down  to 
definite  attributes  the  complex 
being  of  man ;  a  true  parable  does 
not  so  specify,  it  suggests. 

It  is  to  our  .own  poets  that  we 
must  look  to  get  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  ancient  symbolic 
lore.  They  can  help  us  by  stretch- 
ing out  nearer  and  more  familiar 
hands  than  those  of  the  strongest 
of  far  off  days.  In  their  glowing 
crucibles  of  sympathy  they  can 
make  alive  again  symbols  that  were 
dead,  and  by  their  insight  can 
retrieve  meanings  that  were  lost 
That  is,  such  as  are  poets,  and  have 
not  shut  themselves  up  out  of  the 
blue  heaven  in  little  boudoirs  of 
versification. 
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Several  poets  have  dared  to  treat 
of  the  midnight  scene  of  the  par- 
able. We  say  dared,  for  the  scene 
is  one  so  remote  from  the  orbit  of 
the  ordinary  mind  that  it  requires 
coarage  even  to  fling  out  a  silver 
line  of  parabola  round  it.  And 
the  outstretching  soul  that  catches 
a  gleam  from  the  light  beyond 
that  of  "  common  day  '*  is  liable 
to  a  charge  of  cometary  eccen- 
tricity or  extravagance.  Yet 
strange  is  the  idea  of  remote- 
ness, for  the  scene  is  so  very 
near.  Compare  its  distance  with 
that  of  historic  pictures — for  all 
who  can  read  this  it  is  certainlv 
not  so  far  oE  as  the  eighteenth 
century  is,  and  for  a  large  number 
of  us  the  way  to  it  is  not  so  long, 
but  that  it  ^nll  be  reached  before 
the  twentieth  century  begins.  As 
for  remoteness  of  space,  that  is 
but  a  mode  of  expressing  the  sense 
of  separation.  Southey  wrote,  in 
his  ode  to  the  memory  of  Heber — 

Ueber,  thoa  art  not  dead,  thou  oanst  not 
die! 

Nor  can  I  think  of  thee  as  lost. 

A  little  portion  of  this  little  isle 
At  first  divided  ns  ;  then  half  the  globe : 
The  same  earth  held  ns  still ;  bnt  when, 
0  Reginald,  wert  thon  so  near  as  now 
"Tis  bnt  the  falling  of  a  withered  leaf, 

The  breaking  of  a  shell ; 

The  rending  of  a  veil  P 

A  pretty  fancy,  says  the  aesthetic 
materialist,  which  is  not  meant  to 
be  seriously  believed.  But  the 
true  poet  and  prophet  does  believe 
it  in  every  era  of  the  world.  Even 
the  critic,  when  he  has  refined  his 
faculties,  feels  bound  to  give  the 
warning :  "  Do  not  confound  what 
is  spiritual  with  what  is  abstract ; 
and  bear  in  mind  that  philosophy 
bas  a  muse,  and  ought  not  to  serve 
merely  as  a  laboratory  for  argu- 
ment :"    (Joubert.) 

This  neglected  Muse  of  PhUo- 
Bophy  is  the  true  leader  of  the 
poet  or  parabolist  into  regions  that 
at  first  seem  remote  and  unfamiliar 
—regions  that  are  only  affrighting 


because  the  ignorant  mind  has  a 
blur  in  its  eye  and  is  aghast  at 
shadows — 

'*  What  angel  bnt  wonld  seem 
To  sensnal  eyes  ghost-dim  ?** 

E.  B.  Bbownino. 

The  only  cure  is  for  the  mind  to 
be,  so  to  speak,  batted  and  soothed 
and  brought  a  little  nearer.  The 
materialist  says,  ''It  is  nothing; 
it  is  folly  to  be  afraid ;  don't  be 
superstitious."  The  true  mystic 
says, ''  It  is  something,  but  not  to 
be  afraid  of;  don't  be  supersti- 
tious, but  come  a  little  nearer." 
We  allow,  because  it  is  rationally 
necessary,  the  existence  of  an 
unseen  ether  hanging  between  star 
and  star,  and,  though  so  infinitely 
thin  and  impalpable,  potent  to 
carry  a  vigorous  wave  oi  message 
sheer  through  what  we  call  a  solid ; 
but  it  is  held  unscientific  to  regard 
that  ether  as  full  of  life.  And  yet, 
as  says  a  simple  and  wise  old 
English  divine,  "Little  know  we 
how  little  a  way  a  soul  hath  to  go 
to  heaven  when  it  departs  from 
the  body ;  whether  it  must  pass 
locally  through  moon,  sun,  and 
firmament  (and,  if  all  that  must 
be  done,  it  may  be  done  in  less 
time  than  I  have  proposed  the 
doubt  in),  or  whether  that  soul 
find  new  light  in  the  same  room,  and 
he  not  carried  into  any  other,  hut 
that  the  glory  of  heaven  he  difftued 
over  aUy  1  know  not,  I  dispute  not, 
I  inquire  not." 

We  are  allowing  ourselves  to 
dwell  upon  this  theme,  because 
some  gentle  consideration  of  it  is 
necessary  to  the  study  of  parable, 
which,  hke  poetry,  will  not  confine 
itself  to  the  terrestrial  condition 
of  man.  As  an  old  dictum  runs, 
containing  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  parabolic  quality  of  all  repre- 
sentation here,  we  may  find 
"Umbra  in  lege,  imago  in  evan- 
gelio,  Veritas  in  coelo."  The  law 
gives  a  shadow,  the  gospel  a 
phantom  image.  Heaven  has  the 
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utter  truth ;  we  see  through  a  glass 
darklj  here. 

To  return  to  the  poetic  expres- 
sions that  parallel  the  Parable  of 
the  Ten  Virgins  read  in  the 
manner  suggested,  we  may  cite 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  elo- 
quent words,  which  form  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  scene : 

**  No  type  of  earth  could  image 

that  awa^g, 
Wherein  he  soaroely  heard  the  ohant  of 

seraphs  round  him  breaking, 
Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb  of  soul 

from  body  parted.** 

This  picture  too,  by  the  same 
lady,  of  insight,  is  a  brave  one. 
To  Georges  Sand  she  writes  : 

"  Whose  sonl,  amid  the  lions 
Of    thy  tumultuous    senses,  moans    de> 

fiance, 
And  answers  roar  for    roar,   as  spirits 


can. 


t$ 


This  is  expressive  metaphor  for 
the  lifelong  conflict  prior  to  the 
final  one,  which  is  represented  in  the 
parable  by  the  words,  "  Lord,  lord, 

open  to  us Verily,  I  say. 

unto  you,  I  know  you  not ;"  when 
the  virgins  that  have  been  refused 
oil  for  their  lamps,  vanish  at  last 
in  what  Augustine  would  surely 
call  mitissima  daannatio,  the  least 
and  gentlest  damnation  possible, 
like  t£at  of  the  cast  off  slipper  we 
fling  after  the  wedding  party. 
But  oft  the  dismissed  servants  are 
young  and  strong,  and  will  not  give 
up  their  disestablished  office ;  the 
virgins  (not  necessarily  girls,  by 
the  way)  shouting  outside  the 
Master's  now  shut  door  in  the 
parable,  had  made  themselves 
known  to  Robert  Browning  when 
he  drew  the  similitude  of 

"Sin 
Which  steals  back  softly  on  a  soul  half- 
saved.  *  * — PauUne. 

How  bright  even  the  lamps  of 
the  foolish  virgins  may  be,  if  those 
of  the  wise  ones  are  not  obscured, 
V?iiy  a  poet  has  seen : 


Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  wiUi  a  sinful  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingrness. 

(H.  Vaughan,  17th  Cent.) 

The  picture  of  the  parable,  we 
must  remember,  is  of  a  well- 
balanced  nature,  ready  for  the  call. 
It  is  possible  to  imagine  a  case  in 
which  the  wiser  virgins,  even  if 
supplied  with  oil,  should  have  mis- 
managed their  lamps,  and  afford 
but  little  light  to  herald  the  bride- 
groom. In  which  case  his  state  is 
a  poor  one,  and  he  has  to  turn  to 
looking  after  his  servants.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  stigmatise  even 
the  foolish  virgins  as  representing 
sin ;  they  represent  earth  life,  and 
creation  is  a  slow  process : 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her 
'own ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural 

kind, 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's 
mind 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate, 
man, 
Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he 
came. 

Wordsworth. 

The  finest  poem  we  have  from 
Mrs.  Lydia  Sigoumey  is  a  sugges- 
tive picture  which  we  may  draw 
into  subsidiary  relations  to  our 
parable,  by  describing  it  as  the 
"  good  byes"  which  pass  at  length 
between  the  virgins  whose  lamps 
are  alight  and  their  old  companions, 
whose  engagement  to  bear  the  lamp 
is  terminated.  The  soul  thus 
addresses  the  body : 

Companion  dear  !  the  hour  draws  nigh. 
The  sentence  speeds — to  die,  to  die. 
So  long  in  mystic  union  held, 
So  long  with  strong  embrace  compelled. 
How  canst  thou  bear  the  dread  decree, 
That  strikes  thy  clasping  nerves  from  me  P 
•        ••••• 

If  I  have  ever  caused  thee  pain. 
The  throbbing  breast,  the  burning  brain. 
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With  oaree  and  Tigik  turned  th«e  pale, 
And  soomed  thee  when  thy  itrength  did 

M, 
ForgiTe  !  fbrgire ! — ^thy  task  doth  oease, 
Friend !  lorer  I — let  ob  part  in  peace. 

If   ihon   didst    sometimee    check  my 
foroe. 
Or,  triflinif ,  staj  mine  upward  oonree, 
Or  Inre  from  Hearen  my  waTering  trait, 
Or  bow  my  drooping  wing  to  dost, 
I  blame  thee  not,  the  strife  is  done ; 
I  blew  thou  wert  the  weaker  one, 
The  Tase  of  earth,  the  trembling  clod, 
CoQstiained  to  hold  the  breath  of  (jk>d. 

WeD  hast  then  in  my  serrice  wrought  P 
Thy  brow  hath  mirrored  forth  my  thought ; 
To  wear  my  smile  thy  lip  hath  glowed  ; 
Illy  tear,  to  speak  my  sorrows,  flowed ; 
Thine  ear  hath  borne  me  rich  supplies 
Of  sweetly  varied  melodies  ; 
Thy  hands  my  prompted  deeds  have  done  ; 
Thy  feet  upon  my  errands  run — 
Te&,  thou  has  marked  my  bidding  well. 
Faithful  and  true !  farewell,  farewell  1 

The  dread  turn  of  the  night  is 
very  brightly  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ijfe !  I  know  not  what  thou  art. 
But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part ; 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
I  own  to  me'e  a  secret  yet. 
Life !  we've  been  long  tegether 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy 
weather; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear — 
l^erhapa  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; — 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 


Choose  thine  own  time ; 
Say  not  good  night, — but  in  some  brighter 
clime 
Bid  me  good  morning. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  BufcBAiTLO. 

Now,  as  parable  conveys  that 
which  cannot  be  adeauately  con- 
veyed  save  by  parable,  let  us  forget 
any  formal  interpretations  that  have 
been  suggested,  and  dwell  on  the 
symbols  themselves  without  any 
commentary  but  that  which  our 
awakened  mstincts  may  attach  to 
them,  and  without  any  argimien- 
tative  support  but  that  which  crowd- 
ing analogies,  drawn  firom  our  ex- 
perience—-link  finding  link  through 
all  the  world — will  sug&;est  to  us. 
The  scholiast,  the  paraphraser,  the 
commentator  is  but  as  the  lion's 
provider  in  the  forest,  spumed 
when  he  has  brought  his  tribute  to 
the  king  of  beasts.  When  once 
we  are  made  to  understand  the 
poet  or  the  prophet,  and  are  held 
by  him,  it  is  the  poet  we  love,  not 
the  man  who  has  pointed  him  out 
to  us.  When  we  have  been  brought 
to  the  poet,  it  is  his  power  that  we 
feel,  and  within  his  grasp  that 
we  remain.  And  with  the  parable, 
mystic  brother  of  the  poem,  it 
must  be  the  same.  K.  G. 
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CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 
NEW  SERIES.— No.  16. 


ROBERT    BROWNING. 

Whbn  we  offer  a  photograph  of  a  poet,  we  need  not  lay  onrselves  open 
to  suspicion  of  raillery  if  it  were  accompanied  by  such  lines  as  Ben 
Jonson,  perhaps  with  some  spice  of  humorous  underthought,  said  in  his 
own  day  of  a  contemporary  portrait : 

This  flgrnre,  that  thou  here  seeet  pat, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut. 

That  well-known  figiure  is  such  a  staring  parody  that  we  feel  "the 
graver  had  a  strife  with  nature  "  of  disastrous  ending ;  for,  instead  of 
outdoing  the  life,  the  life  outdid  him  by  slipping  away  altogether.  If 
we  coxdd  produce  an  authentic  and  exact  portrait  to  which  Robert 
Browning's  satirical  adaptation  would  not  apply — 

The  figure  that  thou  here  seest    .     .    Tut ! 
Wat  it  for  gentle  Shakespeare  put  P 

it  would  be  eagerly  bought  at  the  cost  of  as  many  diamonds  as  would 

cover  it. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  the  beauty  of  art,  to  have  before  us  the 

features  of  the  man — to  note  the  form  of  his  brow,  the  nobility  or 

character  of  his  facial  outlines,  to  dwell  on  the  lines  thought  has  marked 

upon  him,  the  gentle  curves  and  contours  that  denote  a  benevolent 

spirit  or  a  mind  at  ease,  and  the  sundry  characteristics  of  significance, 

cannot  but  help  us  to  come  nearer  to  him,  and  with  a  readier  sympathy 

and  a  heightened  appreciation  to 

looke 

Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  booke. 

In  the  case  of  the  portrait  before  us,  possibly  few  of  Mr.  Browning's 
admirers  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  get  it,  for  others  of  earlier  dates 
have  been  published,  and  the  photograph  dealers  say  that  portiuits 
of  eminent  men  have  been  out  of  vogue  with  the  public  for  the  last  year 
or  two,  ladies  in  hammocks  and  swings  and  snowstorms  being  at  present 
the  fashion.    But  in  ten  years  or  thereabouts  the  silver  prints  that 
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represent  so  much  of  cherished  physiognomy  will  have  faded,  and  in 
twenty  years  the  subject  of  the  present  portrait  will  be  a  little  older 
than  his  father  was  when  he  passed  out  of  reach  of  the  sun's  actinic 
touch,  and  no  new  portrait  of  him  in  his  strength  as  now  will  be  possible. 
In  a  century,  again,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  will  be 
floating  as  a  rare  double  star  of  magical  colour  among  the  constellations 
of  heroes  ;  then  will  the  virtuoso  and  the  collector  search  after  the 
scarce  and  worn  back  numbers  of  this  decrepit  periodical,  and  wring 
from  this  photograph,  then  grown  precious — for  ours  do  not  fo.de — some 
kind  of  knowledge  of  what  manner  of  man  was  Robert  Browning. 

The  present  Robert  Browning  is  the  son,  grandson,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Robert  Browning  ;  nor  there  does  the  series  end.  He  was  bom 
at  Camberwell  on  the  7th  of  May,  1812 — a  date  which  future  biographers 
will  do  well  to  take  note  of,  for  it  is  omitted  in  most  notices,  and 
incorrectly  given  in  some  others. 

He  is  an  only  son,  and  has  but  one  sister.  When  he  was  bom,  his 
father,  who  was  bom  6th  July,  1782,  was  near  the  end  of  his  thirtieth 
year  of  age ;  when  his  father  was  bom  his  grandfather  was  thirty-three, 
and  when  his  son  was  bom  he  was  thirty-seven,  the  years  of  the  three 
generations  in  passing  on  the  torch  of  life  being  one  hundred  exactly. 
A  strong,  steady  race  this,  one  would  argue. 

The  Browning  family  comes  from  Dorsetshire.     The  grandfather  of 

the  poet  was  a  landed  proprietor,  the  father  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of 

England,  who,  like  Charles  Lamb  in  the  office  which  he  used  to  enter 

late  and  therefore  leave  early,  was  by  no  means  a  clerk  and  nothing  more. 

This  Browning  was  one  of  a  class  that  is  becoming  smaller  and  smaller, 

under  the  pressure  of  modem  life  and  its  sciences.     He  was  a  scholar 

of  the  old-fashioned  classical  kind.     His  knowledge  was  extensive,  and 

of  out-of-the-way  subjects ;  he  was  not  like  the  new  generation — eternally 

posing  for  the  market.     His  friends  knew  that  he  was  an  authority  on  the 

Ijetters  of  Junius, the  best-informed  man  upon  the  pictures  of  Hogarth, and 

upon  many  another  special  thing.   A  reference  to  him  now  and  then  natu- 

^y  crept  into  print ;  but  he  kept  his  life  his  own,  and  steadily  embodied 

lu  himself,*  in  its  best  sense,  the  maxim,  bene  vixit  qui  bene  latuit.     He 

Wl  verse  power,  though  he  did  not  publish.     He  was  fond  of  the  classic 

poets,  and  used  to  carry  his  son  in  his  arms,  singing  him  to  sleep  with 

Anacreon  in  the  original,  to  the  time  of  "  A  Cottage  in  a  Wood."     He 

was  a  man  of  singular  high-mindedness,  the  action  of  which  quality  once 

^ded  his  path  in  life,  and  away  from  a  more  lucrative  career  than  a 

derkship    in    the    Bank    of    England.      He  died  not  very  long  ago 

1    (Hth  June,  1866),  never  having  had  a  day's  illness  until  the  last.     His 

^e,  the  mother  of  the  present  Robert  Browning,  was  of  Scotch  family. 

The  boy  was  precocious  in  the  extreme,  and  at  four  years  old,  when  con- 

^^^'^■^iued  by  his  mother  to  take  some  medicine  against  the  grain,  as  the 

ai a 
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story  runs,  he  humorouslj  assumed  a  heroic  attitude,  and  improvised  in 
the  character  of  martyr  : 

All  people,  if  yoa  wish  to  see 

A  boy  take  phyaio,  look  at  me. 

It  was  little  medicine  indeed  he  required,  being  no  weakling  ever.  In 
his  eighth  year  he  was  translating  from  Horace,  and  quite  up  to  catching 
that  poet's  bantering  humour.  Till  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  educated 
at  a  school  in  Dulwich,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  learning.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  home  under  a  private  tutor,  and  afterwards 
attended  a  few  of  the  first  lectures  at  London  University,  of  which  his 
father  was  one  of  the  original  shareholders,  and  he  is  now  a  Life 
Governor.  He  is  also  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Balliol,  College  and  a 
Master  of  Arts,  by  diploma,  of  Oxford  University. 

In  1832,  when  he  was  twenty,  he  was  living  at  Eichmond,  Surrey, 
where  his  first  published  book  was  written.  It  was  his  father's  pleasure 
to  provide  the  funds  for  the  printing  of  this  and  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding volumes,  though,  with  humorous  reference  to  the  kind  of  wealth 
with  the  chink  of  which  the  banker  was  most  familiar,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  they  did  not  bring  in  many  sovereigns  or  half-sovereigns. 
The  story,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

It  forms  rather  an  interesting  experience  to  take  up  the  first  half- 
forgotten  work  of  an  author  whose  after-deeds  are  famous,  and  endeavour 
to  regard  it  with  the  same  imexpectant  eyes  with  which  we  look  on  the 
crowd  of  little  books  of  poems  which  amiable  publishers,  on  being 
guaranteed  the  printer's  bill,  bring  into  light  or  twilight  month  by 
month. 

*'  Pauline,  a  fragment  of  a  confession,"  was  said  to  contain  certain 

faint  evidences  of  sensuous  feeling ;  it  does  more,  it  foreshadows  those 

probings  of  soul-life  which  have  since  resulted  in  so  many  strange  flashes 

of  revelation.     Browning  from  first  to  last  has  held  that  logical  reason 

depends  largely  for  its  safety  upon  a  larger  intuition  behind  it.     In 

Pauline  we  find  him  saying : 

Be  still  to  me 

A  k^yto  music's  mystery,  when  mind  fails, 

A  reason,  a  solution,  and  a  clue. 

We  should  have  probably  noticed  in  any  unknown  poem  so  bright  and 
fresh  a  simile  as  this : 

With  her  deUcious  eyes  as  clear  as  Heaven, 
When  rain  in  a  quick  shower  has  beat  down  mist, 
And  clouds  float  white  in  the  sun  like  broods  of  swans. 

We  may  see  in  this  poem  many  indications  of  the  writer's  bent, 
which  has  since  so  much  more  strongly  asserted  itself.     Tennyson  says  : 

Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother-Age. 

Browning  in  his  earliest  poem,  and  in  every  poem  since,  has  said  quite 
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the  opposite ;  he  sees  no  pxirpose  in  being  hidden  from  his  deep  emotion, 
but  rather  in  giving  it  plaj  as  the  grand  fact  of  life : 

I  oazmot  ohain  my  boqI,  it  will  not  rest 
In  ite  olay  prison  ;  this  most  narrow  sphere — 
It  has  strange  powers,  and  feelings,  and  desires, 
Which  I  cannot  aoconnt  for,  nor  explain, 
But  which  I  stifle  not,  being  bonnd  to  trust 
All  feelings  equally — to  hear  all  sides  ; 
Tet  I  cannot  indulge  them,  and  they  liye, 
Beferring  to  some  state  or  life  unknown. 

To  "  hear  all  sides,"  a  duty  to  which  the  youthful  mind  already  inclined 
has  been  Browning's  marked  characteristic  ever,  culminating  in  the 
magnificent  many-sidedness  of  **  the  Bing  and  the  Book." 

Looking  back  upon  the  earliest  poem  from  the  eminence  of  later  know- 
ledge, we  see,  in  fact,  no  scant  traces  of  the  character  of  the  poet  who 
is  familiar  to  us ;  he  is  there,  though  not  in  all  his  singing-robes  of 
glory. 

Browning  has  been  no  eclectic ;  to  his  early  ideal,  as  manifested  in  the 
following  lines,  he  has  steadily  adhered  : 

And  then  thou  said*st  a  perfect  bard  was  one 
Who  shadowed  out  the  stages  of  all  life. 

The  following  law  as  to  naturalness  of  work,  whether  a  perfect  one  or 
not,  the  author  has  very  faithfully  obeyed : 

So  I  will  sing  on — fast  as  fancies  come, 
Budely — ^the  rerse  being  as  the  mood  it  paints. 

To  take  any  life  as  a  subject  for  poetry  and  treat  it  with  rude  and 
absolute  truth  may  possibly  result  in  pictures  not  very  attractive ;  we 
have  to  trust  to  the  author's  instinct  of  what  is  inherently  poetic,  and  to 
his  taste  unconsciously  modifying  and  mellowing  any  harsh  mood 
there  may  be  to  be  presented,  or  so  surroimding  it  either  with  sweetness 
or  with  satire  that  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  not  jarring  or  tedious. 

"  Paracelsus "  is  the  great  work  of  Browning's  early  youth,  and  the 
fcst  that  made  the  world  look  on  him.  "  By  the  author  of  Paracelsus  " 
T^aa  on  the  title-pages  of  his  newer  works  for  many  years.  Paracelsus, 
the  hero  of  the  book,  a  quasi-historical  character,  is  an  aspirant  after 
gi^eat  purposes,  but  chooses  isolation  to  fulfil  them,  sacrifices  sympathy, 
Spires  to  know  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  so  falls  into  Uae'humcmite. 
^m  his  lofty  dreams  he  sinks  into  foul  vapours  and  pessimistic 
morbidness,  with  a  ghastly  humour  preying  upon  himself. 

Knding  the  world  deceivable,  he  deceives;  finding  himself  open  to 

^▼il,  he  sins ;  but  neither  in  his  quackery  or  his  degradation  does  he 

altogether  lose  his  high  consciousness.     Seeking  to  open  wider  range  for 

bought,  he  is  sick  of  the  petty  ways  of  fools,  who  praise  him  only  so 

^<mg  as  he  merely  plays  off  marvels. 
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Though  misfling  human  life,  he  yet  would  serve  the  race,  the  race 
however  that  begius  with  himself : 

I  will  leaxn 
How  to  aet  free  the  soal  alike  in  all. 
By  searching  out  the  laws  by  which  the  flesh 
Aooloys  the  spirit. 

But  his  lust  for  personal  altitude  beguiles  him;  he  is  disappointed 
that  God  does  not  treat  him  specially,  letting  him  have  glory  to  increase 
His  own  ;  he  is  subject  to  depression  at  the  thought  which  haunts  him, 
to  have 

to  lose  myself 
Among  the  common  oreataree  of  the  world. 

The  absolutely  emotional  poet,  Aprile,  his  friend,  stands  as  represen- 
tative of  the  love  nature  ;  and  of  him  Paracelsus  asks, 

Are  we  not  halves  of  one  dissevered  world  P 

When  he  hears  Aprile  chaunting  soft  melodies,  he  ponders, 

I  would  have  asked  if  he 
Knows  as  he  iiovss— if  I  shall  Lova  as  well 

As  KNOW. 

The  book  abounds  in  passages  of  strange  and  remote  suggestiveness ; 
the  following  is  an  example : 

One  man  shall  crawl 
Through  life,  sorronnded  with  all  stirring  things, 
Unmoved ;  and  he  goes  mad ;  and  from  the  wreck 
Of  what  he  was,  by  his  wild  talk  alone, 
Yon  first  ooUeot  how  great  a  spirit  he  hid. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  broken  life  are  infinitely  pathetic : 

Ah,  the  corse,  Aprile,  Aprile  I 
We  get  so  near — so  very,  very  near  ! 
Tis  an  old  tale  :  Jove  strikes  the  Titans  down 
Not  when  th^y  set  about  their  mountain-piling. 
But  when  another  rock  would  crown  the  work. 
And  Phaeton — doubtless  his  first  radiant  plunge 
Astonished  mortals  ;  but  the  gods  were  calm. 
And  Jove  prepared  his  thunder. 

Even  the  charlatan  is  not  all  charlatan ;  in  the  midst  of  the  sick  and 
hollow  despair  in  which  the  life  dies  down,  we  are  allowed  to  see  the 
faint  coming  glow  of  the  new  life  into  which  he  dimly  sees  the  opening 
avenue. 

Such  a  book  as  this,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  cannot  but  enlarge 
men's  sympathies  and  expand  their  aspirations.  Deceiving  and  self- 
deceiving  Paracelsus  was  none  the  less  one  of  the  fathers  of  chemistry. 
All  sorts  of  imperfect  qualities  point  to  some  convergement ;  as  even  in 
nature  man  appears  at  last,  and  all  inferior  grades  are  illustrated.    Then, 
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When  all  mankind  in  perfects  alike, 

Eqnal  in  fnll-blown  power — Then,  not  till  then, 

Begins  the  general  infancy  of  man. 

...  all  tended  to  mankind, 
And  man  prodnoed,  all  has  its  end  thai  far ; 
Bnt  in  completed  man  begins  anew 
A  tendency  to  God. 

The  real  philosophy  of  the  book,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  both  startling  and 
sane.  Paracelsns  is  a  sort  of  rained  Prometheus,  to  whom  the  raoe  of 
man  should  be  grateful,  and  from  his  fire  learn  to  glow  and  aspire  in 
turn : 

"TUtime 

New  hopes  shoold  animate  the  world — new  light 

Should  dawn  from  new  reTealings  to  a  raoe 

Weigh'd  down  so  long,  forgotten  so  long  ;  so  shall 

The  heaven  resenred  for  as  at  last  receive 

No  creatures  whom  unwonted  splendours  blind, 

But  ardent  to  confront  the  unclouded  blaze 

Whose  beams  not  seldom  Ht  their  pilgrimage, 

Not  seldom  glorified  their  life  below. 

During  these  early  years  of  poetical  work,  Browning  was  completing 
his  education  by  travel.  In  1834  he  spent  some  time  in  Russia ;  in  1835 
**  Paracelsus "  appeared ;  and  in  1837  the  poet  was  before  the  world 
with  work  of  a  special  order,  an  English  historical  drama.  Closet 
dramas  are  not  rare,  but  dramas  of  real  force  are  very  rare  indeed. 
Wonderful  to  relate  in  the  history  of  so  young  a  man  as  Browning  was 
at  this  time,  the  play  of  **  Strafford"  met  with  the  favour  of  Macready,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1837,  it  was  put  upon 
the  boards  at  Covent  Gurden.  Macready  took  the  part  of  Strafford  on 
this  occasion,  and  at  another  time  that  of  Pym ;  Helen  Faucit  appeared 
as  Lady  Percy ;  she  also  acted  in  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  which 
appeared  six  years  later,  and  failed,  as  it  was  supposed,  on  the  grounc 
that  it  gave  too  real  an  insight  into  the  tragedy  of  life  for  the  public  to 
bear.     A  strange  reason,  verily !     But  after  all 

We  lire  in  sweet  sappressions, 

and  the  tragedies  that  come  to  the  surface  have  for  the  most  part  a  some- 
what conventional  external  side. 

Such  a  play  as  ''  Strafford  "  is  probably  too  terse  in  thought  to  show 
well  with  a  public  accustomed  to  plays  of  more  obvious  incidents.  In 
Browning's  writings  the  mind  of  slow  apprehension  finds  it  impossible 
to  take  in  the  full  significance  of  one  thought  before  another  crowdjs 
Bpon  it.  "A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon"  and  "  Colombo's  Birthday"  we 
confess  we  should  like  to  see  attempted  once  more  under  the  manage- 
m^t  of  the  greatest  psychological  actor  the  stage  has  seen.  The  imper- 
sonator of  Hamlet  and  Louis  XI.  need  not  look  on  Browning  askance. 
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In  1840  appeared  "  Sordello,"  a  poem  which  has  wrought  its  author 
more  harm  with  the  general  public  than  any  other  of  his  works.  It  is 
quite  time  that  "  Sordello,"  even  if  it  be  unintelligible  to  the  popular 
mind,  should  be  forgotten  amidst  the  splendid  bulk  of  Browning's 
appreciated  work.  But  the  dog  of  the  Philistines  must  have  something 
to  pull  about,  and  this  has  been  brought  out  for  him  again  and  again. 

The  story  of  Sordello  begins  by  a  view  of  the  hero  as  one  of  a  number 
of  unawakened  phantoms  set  in  the  abysmal  past,  whose   bonds  the 
author's  business  was  to  unlock  so  as  to  let  him  emerge.     A  very  proper 
poetic  fancy  this,  but  the  style  was  strange  to  the  public,  who  could  not 
realise  the  images  thus  shapen  by  a  new  hand.     As  the  story  runs, 
Douglas  Jerrold  received  the  book  when  recruiting  himself  at  Brighton 
after  an  illness.     He  had  been  forbidden  to  read,  but  surreptitiously  got 
hold  of  the  book.     A  few  lines  of  "  Sordello  "  put  him  into  a  state  of 
alarm,  for  sentence  after  sentence  conveyed  no  consecutive  idea  to  his 
brain.     At  last  came  the  spasmodic  thought  that  his  illness  had  impaired 
his  mental  faculties.     Perspiration  broke  out  upon  his  still  enfeebled 
frame,  and  he  cried  out,  **  O  God,  I  am  an 'idiot !"     When  his  wife  and 
his  sister  came  in,  he  pushed  the  volume  into  their  hands,  and  bid  them 
read  it,  closely  scrutinising  their  faces  the  while.     His  wife  after  a  few 
moments  said,    **  1    don't  understand    what    the   man    means ;    it  is 
gibberish."     "  Thank  God,  I  am  not  an  idiot !"  now  cried  the  delighted 
Jerrold.     It  is  well  that  the  story  is  pure  fiction,  and  one  that  Jerrold 
carefully  contradicted,  for  what  an  amusingly  absurd  story  it  is :  a  man 
still  weak,  and  fitted  only,  so  to  speak,  for  chicken  broth,  expects  to  relish 
and  digest  a  new  and  strong  food,  fit  only  for  a  man  in  rude  health  and 
fresh  from  outdoor  exercise.     When  he  finds  he  cannot,  he  is  alarmed. 
His  wife,  like  a  child  tasting  caviare,  at  once  shows  dislike  of  a  food  she 
has  never  fairly  tried,  and  the  sight  of  this  makes  the  man  think  he  is 
well.     "Sordello,"  no  doubt,  is  hard  reading,  requiring  some  of  that 
application  which  the  multitude  of  books  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
habit  of  easy  and  superficial  reading,  almost  preclude.     But  a  poem  is  not 
addressed  to  a  tired  journalist,  or  written  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  glib 
review.    Meeting  a  stranger  a  man  talks  conventionalities,  small  talk, 
platitudes ;  meeting  a  friend  on  convenient  occasion,  he  may  be  led  to 
disbosom  himself  and  enter  speculatively  on  the  deepest  waters  he  has. 
A  poem  of  the  order  of  "  Sordello  "  has  to  find  friends  rather  than  serve 
as  light  greeting  to  casual  acquaintance ;  and  if  the  book's  friends  are 
found  no  less  rarely  than  friends  in  life  find  occasions  for  mutual  dis- 
burthenments,  the  author  has  no  reason  for  disappointment. 

Having  stated  one  side  of  the  case,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  the  other. 
There  are  passages  in  "  Sordello  "  so  involved  and  hard  to  analyse  that 
the  reader  longs  to  have  at  least  two  sets  of  brains  at  his  command  with 
which  to  do  it,  two  perceptions  entering  from  opposite  sides  of  each 
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difficulty  and  endeavouring  to  meet  in  the  middle.      We  defy  the  gentle 

reader  to  penetrate  the  maze  of  the  following  sentence  from  "  Sordello  " 

at  the  first  reading  : 

Let  stay  those  grirls  (e'en  her  ditgnised 
— Jewels  in  the  looks  that  loye  no  orownet  like 
Their  native  field-buds  and  the  green  wheat  spike, 
So  fair ! — who  left  this  end  of  June's  turmoil, 
Shook  off,  as  might  a  lily  its  gold  soil, 
Pomp,  save  a  foolish  gem  or  two,  and  free 
In  dream,  came  join  the  peasants  o'er  the  sea). 
Look  they  too  happy,  too  tricked  out  P 

It  is  not  in  poetry  as  in  life,  that 

for  mankind  springs 
Salvation  by  each  hindrance  interposed. 

But  probably,  if  anyone  would  give  a  few  months  of  his  intellectual 
life  to  ^'  Sordello,"  the  characters  would  gradually  become  familiar  and 
dear,  and  the  dark  lineaments  of  their  souls  would  be  recognisable. 
Mr.  Nettleship  has  published  an  elaborate  study  of  the  poem,  and  will 
help  the  reader  to  discoyer  its  many  beauties. 

If  any  disparagement  of  the  first  success  was  due  to  "  Sordello,"  that 
loss  was  soon  retrieved  and  converted  into  gain;  for  in  1841  was 
published  the  first  of  a  magnificent  series  of  works,  perhaps  the  most 
varied  and  wonderful  bulk  of  poetic  work  ever  brought  forth  by  so 
young  a  man  in  so  short  a  time.  The  title  of  the  series  was  "  BeUs  and 
Pomegranates  " — a  very  inadequate  title  to  represent  the  qualities  of 
what  the  series  contained.  The  first  published  poem  was  "Pippa 
Passes"— one  of  those  dramatic  romances  over  which  critics  have  so 
bitterly  fought — a  creation  in  every  way  dramatic  in  spirit,  without 
conforming  to  the  laws  of  a  formal  drama,  and  with  its  action,  even 
the  most  intense,  almost  altogether  transacted  in  the  region  of  mind 
rather  than  of  matter.  To  Mr.  Browning  belongs  the  credit  of  invention 
of  this  essentially  modem  form  of  composition.  As  we  follow  little 
Pippa' s  singing,  as  she  passes  before  one  window  and  another,  and  the 
song  enters  in  and  touches  the  minds  of  those  within,  falling  upon  their 
darker  mood  like  a  thread  of  filmy  silver,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
drama,  not  only  of  actions,  but  of  the  very  life  of  the  soul. 

In  1842  appeared  "  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,"  together  with  a 
first  instalment  of  those  "  dramatic  lyrics  "  which  established  Robert 
Browning's  fame  for  ever  as  a  marvellous  wielder,  not  only  of  dramatic 
power,  but  of  faculties  purely  lyric  and  poetic.  In  one  small  volume 
appeared,  amongst  others,  what  seem  now  such  old  favourites,  *'  My  Last 
Duchess,"  "  Count  Gismond,"  "  Ratisbon,"  "  In  a  Gondola,"  "  Waring," 
and  that  very  remarkable  tour  de  forcBy  "  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 
Itt  1843  and  1844  appeared  three  considerable  dramas,  "  The  Return  of 
the  Druses,"  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  and  "  Colombo's  Birthday." 
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In  1845  came  out  "  Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics,"  including  *'  How 
they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Q-hent  to  Aix,"  "  The  Lost  Leader," 
''  Sibrandus  Schafnaburgensis,"  a  fine  instance  of  the  author's  faculty  of 
humour  and  humorous  description ;  **  Tlie  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  "  The 
Boy  and  the  Angel,"  and  "  Saul,"  a  wonderful  piece  of  Terse.  In  1846  were 
published  "  Luria,"  and  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  the  latter  mostly  written 
in  prose.  These  closed  the  series  of  actual  dramas,  a  kind  of  work  to 
which  Mr.  Browning  has  not  returned.  The  six  large  thin  octavos  which 
formed  the  work  entitled  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates "  were  ostensibly 
designed  for  a  *'  pit-audience,"  and  were  published  at  such  prices  as  one 
shilling  or  sixpence  each.  These  poems  made  Browning's  position  as  a 
great  poet  impregnable,  and  doubtless  brought  him  many  new  friends. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  him  give  himself  forth  to  a  "  pit-audience  " 
once  more. 

The  articles  of  Browning's  apprenticeship  to  verse  being  now  very 
fully  carried  out,  and  mastery  attained,  he  drew  near  the  great  event  of 
his  life,  and  rarest  event  in  the  world  for  a  poet  of  his  magnitude,  a 
marriage  of  completion. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Moulton-Barrett,  now  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  English  poetess,  was  at  this  time  on  a  level  fully  equal  to, 
if  not,  all  things  considered,  even  superior  to  his  own.  Of  the  frailest 
physique,  by  the  indomitable  power  of  the  spirit,  she  had  studied  as  few 
men  can,  even  such  as  combine  a  masculine  strength  of  intellect  with 
health  and  bodily  vigour. 

Volume  after  volume  of  Greek  plays  is  still  in  existence,  showing  the 
times  when  it  was  read  by  her,  and  the  traces  of  the  reading  in  the  notes 
thickly  scattered  over  the  pages.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  she  read,  too, 
in  the  original,  and  as  in  her  delicate  caligraphy  notes  in  Greek  characters 
show  on  the  margin  of  her  classics,  here  in  the  Hebrew  letters  her  notes 
and  comments  may  be  foimd. 

Born  in  London  in  1809,  the  daughter  of  an  affluent  English  country 
gentleman,  she  began  literary  composition  at  ten  years  old,  and  at 
fifteen  had  a  reputation  amongst  a  large  friendly  circle.  When  she  was 
nearly  thirty  she  broke  a  blood  vessel  in  the  lungs,  and,  exceedingly 
fragile  as  she  was,  witnessed  at  Torquay  the  drowning  of  her  eldest 
brother  through  the  upset  of  a  boat.  The  shock  was  too  severe  ;  her  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  she  became  apparently  a  confirmed  invalid.  The 
poetic  and  humanitarian  passion  was  however  upon  her,  and  in  her  room 
in  Wimpole-street  those  studies  were  carried  on,  and  creative  results 
achieved  which  made  her  famous. 

In  one  of  her  poems,  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  the  characters 
are  given  to  reading  aloud,  and  in  their  choice  of  books  were  found 
alternating : 
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Or  al  tiiiiM  a  modem  Tolame,  Wordsworth's  solemn-thonghted  idjl, 
Howitt's  baUad-Twrse,  or  Tennyson's  enohanted  reverie, — 
Or,  from  Browning  some  "  Pomegranate/'  which,  if  cut  deep  down  the  middle, 
Shows  a  heart  within  blood-tinotnred  of  a  yeined  hamanitj. 

She  had  not  known  Robert  Browning  personally  at  this  time,  and  he 
called  upon  her  to  express  his  acknowledgments  of  the  appreciative 
feeling  conveyed  in  her  criticism  of  himself.  By  the  blunder  of  a  new 
servant,  it  has  been  said,  he  was  admitted  without  warning  into  her  sick 
room.  On  matters  so  seemingly  small  earthly  fates  do  sometimes 
depend ;  but  in  this  instance  the  story  is  not  quite  accurate. 

Her  cousin,  John  Kenyon,  a  poetical  writer  himself,  was  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Robert  Browning's  father.  The  pair  had  therefore  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  introduced  to  each  other  without  the  necessity  of  a 
maid-servant's  mistake;  and  after  corresponding  together  for  a  short 
time,  they  met  personally. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  some  mystery  has  been  supposed  to  attend 
this  meeting,  in  the  form  of  a  happy  mistake  or  happy  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  Robert  Browning,  for  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  considered  too  great 
an  invalid  to  receive  company,  and  saw  few  beyond  her  immediate  family 
save  her  friend  Miss  Mitford.  But  when  the  fates  are  favourable,  their 
unseen  action  does  not  need  mistakes  of  mortals  in  order  to  evolve  itself. 

In  some  published  correspondence  of  hers  to  an  American  friend,  we 
find  a  reference  to  the  interchange  of  letters  which  had  taken  place : 

"  Mr.  Browning,  with  whom  I  have  had  some  correspondence  lately,  is 
full  of  great  intentions,  the  light  of  the  future  is  on  his  forehead — also 
he  will  turn  clear  I  think,  as  he  turns  on,  he  is  a  poet  for  posterity.  I 
have  a  full  faith  in  him  as  poet  and  prophet." 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  meeting  of  these  two,  though  some  of 
the  brightest  colour  of  the  picture  of  it  has  been  sublimated,  and  passed 
from  the  real  world  to  the  ideaL  The  man  was  strong  with  good  work 
accomplished  and  dreams  of  more ;  a  solid  Englishman,  albeit  a  poet ; 
she  was  a  spirit  scarce  really  embodied  in  clay,  living  in  h^r  interior 
power,  shining  by  her  large  and  lustrous  eyes ;  the  flowing  tendrils  of 
her  hair  worn  carelessly,  and  half  concealing  her  face. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1846,  the  pair  were  quietly  married  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  London.  Love  had  brought  new  life 
to  Mrs.  Browning,  she  was  enabled  to  quit  her  sick-room  seclusion  and 
to  make  excursions  into  the  country — a  miracle  to  her  friends. 

The  first  of  the  exquisite  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  "  which  did 
not  see  light  for  years  after  this  time,  will  show  how  she  emerged  from  the 
old  life,  and  grew  into  and  gladdened  the  new.  The  picture,  however 
startling,  is  absolutely  true : 

I  thought  onoe  how  Theooritns  had  snng 

Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-for  years, 
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Who  Oftoli  one  in  a  g^raoions  hand  appears 

To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  yonng : 

And,  as  I  mnsed  it  in  his  antique  tongne, 

I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears, 

The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years. 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 

A  shadow  aoross  me.    Straightway  I  was  'ware, 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  shape  did  move 

Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair, 

And  a  Toice  said  in  mastery  while  I  strove,  .  .  . 

**  Guess  now  who  holds  thee  ?  "   **  Death,"  I  said.    But  there. 

The  silver  answer  rang  .  .   .  *'  Not  Death,  but  Love." 

Another  sonnet  most  sweetly  tells  the  same  story : 

My  futu/re  will  not  copy  fair  nvy  past. 

I  wrote  that  once ;  and,  thinking  at  my  side 

My  ministering  life-angel  justified 

The  word  by  his  appealing  look  upcast 

To  the  white  throne  of  God,  I  turned  at  last. 

And  saw  instead  there,  thee  ;  not  unallied 

To  angels  in  thy  soul !     Then  I,  long  tried 

By  natural  ills,  received  the  comfort  fast. 

While  budding  at  thy  sight,  my  pilgrim  staff 

Cktve  out  green  leaf  with  morning  dews  impearled. 

— I  seek  no  copy  now  of  life's  first  half  ! 

Leave  here  the  pages  with  long  musing  curled, 

And  write  me  new  my  future's  epitaph. 

New  angel  mine,  unhoped  for  in  the  world. 

Almost  immediately  after  their  marriage  the  Brownings  took  up  their 
abode  in  Italy,  living  for  a  short  time  in  Pisa,  but  eventually  chosing 
Florence  for  their  place  of  settled  residence — Florence  that  during  the 
nearly  fifteen  years  that  followed  became  intimately  associated  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  Englishmen  with  so  much  poetry,  and  with  such  a 
noble  centre  of  aspirations. 

Now  and  again  the  married  pair  visited  England  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Browning  wrote  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Home,  he  cotdd  not  at  other  times  help 
shaking  the  hands  of  his  friends  "  through  the  long  interval  of  Italian 
air."  ....**  Here,"  he  wrote,  "  we  live  for  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  and  have  great  rooms,  and  tables  and  chairs  thrown  in ;  and, 
although  hearing  occasionally  that  Florence  is  to  be  sacked  on  such  a 
day,  and  our  Grand  Duke  deposed  on  such  another,  I  have  learned  to 
endure  meekly  all  such  expectations,  and  to  hold  myself  as  safe  as  you 
in  your  garden,  through  them  all." 

A  few  months  earlier  in  date  we  find  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Browning  to  a 
friend  of  hers,  in  which  she  apologises  for  remissness  in  her  correspondence 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  *  extenuating  circumstance  '  of  my  being  actually 
married."   The  following  passages  give  a  most  charming  picture,  so  real, 
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so  simple,  and  so  unaffected :  ''  The  event  inyolyes  other  change — as,. 
from  the  long  seclusion  in  one  room  to  liberty  and  Italy's  sunshine  .  .  . 
when,  for  a  resigned  life,  I  take  up  a  happy  one  .  .  ." 

''My  husband's  name  will  prove  to  you  that  I  have  not  left  my 
vocation  to  the  rhyming  art  in  order  to  marry.  On  the  contrary,  we 
mean  both  of  us  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  besides  surprising  the  world 
by  the  spectacle  of  two  poets  coming  together  without  quarrelling 
wrangling,  and  calling  names  in  lyrical  measures.  He  is  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  his  collected  poems,  in  which  he  pays  peculiar  attention 
to  the  objections  made  against  certain  obscurities." 

''We  live  here  in  the  most  secluded  manner,  eschewing  English 
visitors  and  reading  Yasari,  and  dreaming  dreams  of  seeing  Venice 
in  the  simimer.  Until  the  beginning  of  April  we  are  tied  to  this  perch 
of  Pisa,  as  the  climate  is  recommended  for  the  weakness  of  my  chest ; 
and  the  repose  and  calmness  of  the  place  are  by  no  means  unpleasant  to 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  do  not  lack  for  distractions  and  amusements  in 
order  to  be  very  happy." 

In  the  pleasant  Palazzo  Guidi,  to'  which  they  removed,  and  which  was 
for  so  long  their  home,  we  must  picture  Mrs.  Browning  writing  her  best- 
known  poems  almost  imperceptibly  at  odd  moments,  and  bringing  them 
to  her  husband  when  complete,  or  hiding  away  those  which  disclosed  her 
heart  until  years  afterwards  some  conversation  brought  them  out.  In 
the  fly-leaves  of  her  books  may  be  seen  a  gentle  evidence  of  her  affection, 
where,  before  her  own  name,  she  writes  in  new  ink  that  of  her  husband. 

On  March  9th,  1849,  was  bom  to  them  a  son,  their  only  child,  named 
after  both  Robert  Barrett  Browning. 

This  first  and  only  bom  is  referred  to  in  the  most  tender  and  spirited 
lines  mother  ever  wrote  of  son,  which  form  the  concluding  stanzas  of 
"Casa  Guidi  Windows."  She  was  far  prouder  of  the  boy  than  of 
"  Aurora  Leigh  "  or  of  her  greatest  poetic  achievements — about  which, 
indeed,  her  predominant  quality  was  humility.  The  boy  is  now  a  man, 
and  has  found  an  artistic  field  of  his  own.  Destined  by  his  father  for  a 
diplomatic  career,  he  studied  at  Oxford,  but  made  no  mark  as  a  scholar. 
A  chance  word  said  by  Millais,  who  had  seen  how  readily  his  eye  found 
pictures  in  the  woods,  and  a  reference  to  a  rude  sketch  he  was  making, 
seemed  to  awaken  his  latent  instinct,  and  he  has  studied  painting  ever 
since,  chiefly  at  Antwerp,  and  in  so  thorough  a  way  that  we  shall  hear  of 
him  again.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  of  him,  for  he  appeared  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  last  year,  and  more  than  won  his 
spurs.  Robert  Browning  himself  is  not  (at  least  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  word)  a  painter,  but  he  is  not  without  proficiency  in  the  kindred 
art  of  modelling* 

Of  the  family  life,  as  it  struck  the  casual  visitor  to  the  Palazzo  Guidi, 
we  have  a  sympathetic  picture  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hillard,  who  visited 
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the  Brownings  at  Florence  in  1847,  the  year  after  their  marriage.  In  his 
"  Six  Months  in  Italy  '*  he  says :  "  A  happier  home  and  a  more  perfect 
union  than  theirs  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  ;  and  this  completeness  arises 
not  only  from  the  rare  qualities  which  each  possesses,  but  from  their 
perfect  adaptation  to  each  other  ...  As  he  is  full  of  manly  power,  so 
she  is  a  type  of  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  womanhood.  ...  I  have 
never  seen  a  human  frame  which  seemed  so  nearly  a  transparent  veil  for 
a  celestial  and  immortal  spirit.  She  is  a  soul  of  fire  enclosed  in  a  shell 
of  pearl.  .  .  .  Nor  is  she  more  remarkable  for  genius  and  learning  than 
for  sweetness  of  temper,  tenderness  of  heart,  depth  of  feeling,  and  purity 
of  spirit.  It  is  a  privilege  to  know  such  beings  singly  and  separately ; 
but  to  see  their  powers  quickened  and  their  happiness  rounded  by  the 
sacred  tie  of  marriage  is  a  cause  for  peculiar  and  lasting  gratitude. 
A  union  so  complete  as  theirs — in  which  the  mind  has  nothing  to  crave 
nor  the  heart  to  sigh  for — is  cordial  to  behold  and  something  to 
remember." 

The  late  Bayard  Taylor,  a  poet  himself,  who  died  only  a  few  months 
ago,  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  Brownings,  whom  he  visited  when  they 
were  on  one  of  their  visits  from  Italy  to  England :  "  Calling,  one  after- 
noon in  September,  at  their  residence  in  Devonshire-street,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  both  at  home,  though  on  the  eve  of  their  retiim  to 
Florence.  In  a  small  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  I  met  Browning, 
who  received  me  with  great  cordiality.  In  his  lively  cheerful  manner, 
quick  voice,  and  perfect  self-possession,  he  made  the  impression  of  an 
American  rather  than  an  Englishman.  He  was  then,  I  should  judge, 
about  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  but  his  dark  hair  was  already  streaked 
with  gray  about  the  temples.  His  complexion  was  fair,  with  perhaps  the 
faintest  olive  tinge,  eyes  large,  clear,  and  gray,  nose  strong  and  well  cut, 
mouth  full  and  rather  broad,  and  chin  pointed,  though  not  prominent. 
His  forehead  broadened  rapidly  upwards  from  the  outer  angle  of  the 
eyes,  slightly  retreating.  The  strong  individuality  which  marks  his 
poetry  was  expressed,  not  only  in  his  face  and  head,  but  in  his  whole 
demeanour.  He  was  about  the  medium  height,  strong  in  the  shoulders, 
but  slender  at  the  waist,  and  his  movements  expressed  a  combination  of 
vigour  and  elasticity." 

A  word  sketch  of  the  Italian  interior  will  complete  a  charming  picture 
of  a  home  where  poetry  and  domesticity  had  made  a  rare  marriage  : 

"  Those  who  have  known  Casa  Guidi  as  it  was,  could  hardly  enter  the 
loved  rooms  now  and  speak  above  a  whisper.  They  who  have  been  so 
favoured  can  never  forget  the  square  ante-room,  with  its  great  picture 
and  pianoforte,  at  which  the  boy  Browning  passed  many  an  hour — the 
little  dining-room  covered  with  tapestry,  and  where  hung  medallions  of 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  and  Eobert  Browning — the  long  room  filled  with 
plaster  casts  and    studies,  which   was  Mr.  Browning's  retreat;    and, 
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dearest  of  all,  the  large  drawing-room  where  she  always  sat.  It  opens 
npon  a  balcony  filled  with  plants,  and  looks  out  upon  the  old  iron-grey 
church  of  Santa-FeHce.  There  was  something  about  this  room  that 
seemed  to  make  it  a  proper  and  especial  haunt  for  poets.  The  dark 
shadows  and  subdued  light  gave  it  a  dreamy  look,  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  tapestry-ooyered  walls,  and  the  old  pictures  of  saints 
that  looked  out  sadly  from  their  carved  frames  of  black  wood.  Large 
bookcases,  constructed  of  specimens  of  Florentine  carving,  were  brim- 
ming over  with  wise-looking  books.  Tables  were  covered  with  more 
gaily  bound  volumes,  the  gifts  of  brother  authors ;  Dante's  grave  profile, 
a  cast  of  Keats's  face  and  brow  taken  after  death,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  Tennyson,  the  genial  face  of  John  Kenyon,  Mrs.  Browning's  good 
friend  and  relative ;  little  paintings  of  the  boy  Browning,  all  attracted 
the  eye  in  turn,  and  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  musings.  A  quaint  mirror, 
easy  chairs  and  sofas,  and  a  hundred  nothings  that  always  add  an  inde- 
scribable charm,  were  all  massed  in  this  room.  But  the  glory  of  all,  and 
that  which  sanctified  all,  was  seated  in  a  low  arm-chair  near  the  door  ;  a 
small  table,  strewn  with  writing  materials,  books,  and  newspapers,  was 
always  by  her  side." 

In  1850  Browning  published  the  now  well-known  poem,  "  Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day  ;"  and  then  for  a  period  of  five  years  was  silent, 
letting  the  many  musics  he  had  made  find  their  way  to  new  ears,  and 
grow  more  familiar  to  those  they  had  already  entered.  But  silence  does 
not  mean  rest  to  a  writer. 

A  further  sketch  of  Mr.  Browning's  life,  labours,  and  influence  we 
propose  to  give  in  a  continuation  of  this  paper  next  month. 
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RELIGION    AND    WORSHIP    IN    ANCIENT    CHINA. 
Bj  His  Excellencj  Dr.  Victoe  Von  Stbaxjss  and  Tornay.* 

{Contmued  from  page  2-44.) 

paet  in. 


Though  we  have  hitherto  abstained 
from  giving  to  the  great  principle  of 
the  world  any  other  name  than  that 
of  Ta6,  which  La6-ts^  has  himself 
given  to  it,  yet,  if  we  weigh  the 
passages  just  collected,  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  to  admit  that  our 
language  has  no  suitable  word  for 
it  but  God.  Lao-ts^  is  speaking  of 
God — and  how  full  and  full  of  life 
is  his  conception  of  God.  As 
compared  with  the  abstract  deism, 
not  only  of  traditional  Chinese 
opinion,  bat  even  of  many  of  our 
own  contemporaries,  his  is  a  con- 
ception of  God  to  which,  outside 
Hebrew  revelation,  we  do  not  find 
any  equal  in  depth  and  truth. 

If  we  interpret  La5-ts^  merely 
by  putting  together  and  comparing 
what  he  has  said,  we  can  hardly 
agree  with  those  later  commentators 
who  maintain  that  La6-ts^  repre- 
sented Tab  to  himself  as  devoid  of 
reason,  intelligence,  and  judgment. 
It  is  true  he  never  expressly  claims 
those  qualities  for  Tab,  but  still  less 
does  he  deny  their  existence,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  that  a  thinker 
like  Lab-tsb  would  take  that  which 
is  without  reason  as  the  principle 
of  reason,  that  which  is   without 


consciousness  as  the  principle 
of  consciousness.  Almost  every- 
thing that  he  predicates  of  Tab,  in 
relation  to  creation,  necessarily 
presupposes  reason  and  conscious- 
ness ;  and  when  he  expressly  assigns 
to  Tab  "  his  spirit "  which  he  calls 
"  the  most  trustworthy  "  (chap.  21), 
he  cannot  have  meant  a  spirit 
without  consciousness  and  reason. 
When,  again,  he  says  that  he 
knows  "the  bringing  forth  of  all 
things  from  Tab,"  through  Tab, 
it  is  clear  that  this  knowledge 
must  have  existed  in  Ta6  before 
Lab-tsb  could  have  received  it  from 
him.  Lab-tse  certainly  has  not 
our  conception  of  the  personality 
of  God ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a 
metaphysician,  and  that  a  right 
apprehension  of  this  conception  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of 
philosophy,  even  at  the  present 
day. 

Once  only  do  we  find  Lab-tsb 
using  the  popular  Chinese  ex- 
pression for  the  highest  omnipo- 
tent being,  Tf,  or  Shang-Tf,  ue., 
the  Lord,  the  Highest  Lord.  In 
chapter  4  he  says  of  Tab,  "  he 
proves    himself    to    be    the    pre- 


*  Dr.  Victor  von  Strauss  and  Tomay  is  the  author  of  what  is  considered  the  most 
scholar-like  translation  of  La6-ts^  in  G^erman.  A  full  aooonnt  of  his  work  as  a  Chinese 
scholar,  and  more  particularly  of  his  metrical  translation  of  the  Shi  King,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  von  der  Gabelentz,  may  be  seen  in  the  last  volume  of  the  journal  of  the 
•<  German  Oriental  Society."— IId. 
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decessor  of  the  Lord,  or  his  an- 
cestor." This  dark  saying  becomes 
clear  when  we  remember  that  from 
the  earliest  times  the  Highest 
Lord,  Shang-Tf,  and  Heaven, 
Thien,  are  synonymous  terms,  for 
heaven  was  to  the  old  Chinese,  not 
only  the  starry  firmament,  but  the 
living,  intelligent,  governing  power. 
"  He  is  the  sublime  Highest  Lord.'* 
Thus  says  the  Schi-King  (2,  4,  8). 
**  Therefore,  as  heaven  and  earth 
spring  from  Tab  (chap.  i.  25),  Tab 
is  before  the  Lord  or  heaven.*'  So 
that,  if  Lao-tsb  sometimes  speaks 
of  heaven  as  a  ruling  and  deter- 
mining power,  he  can  only  do  so 
because  heaven  determines  itself 
according  to  Ta6.  Thus  we  read 
(chap.  25),  "The  rule  of  man  is 
the  earth,  the  rule  of  earth  is 
heaven,  the  rule  of  heaven  is  Tab, 
the  rule  of  Tab  is  his  own  self." 

In  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
Chinese,  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
and  the  spirits  of  nature  play  a 
great  part  ;  but  Lab-tsb  only 
mentions  them  once  (chap.  60). 
He  does  not  indeed  deny  their 
existence,  but  makes  the  influence 
of  the  departed  spirits  over  human 
affairs  dependent  on  the  relation 
of  the  kingdom  and  its  ruler  to 
Tab.  According  to  him,  their 
influence  is  sometimes  hurtful, 
sometimes  beneficial ;  they  are  not 
in  themselves  either  good  or  bad 
spirits,  but  they  can  prove  them- 
selves friends  or  foes,  according  to 
the  conduct  of  men.  For  virtue 
as  a  moral  principle  influences  even 
spirits. 

Lab-tsb's  system  of  ethics  is 
admirable  ;  it  has,  however,  been 
much  misunderstood,  both  in  and 
beyond  China,  with  regard  to  one 
of  its  fundamental  principles,  the 
"Not  doing,"  and  has  even  been 
accused  of  the  most  extreme 
Quietism — with  what  truth  a  closer 
consideration  of  the  same  will 
show. 

Lab-tsb's  moral  teaching  grows 


out  of  his  theology,  and  he  un- 
folds it  in  the  description  of  his 
moral  ideal,  "  the  Holy  Man." 
"The  Holy  Man"  is  so  only  because 
he  participates  in  and  is  joined  to 
Tab,  clings  close  to  him  and  walks 
in  him.  The  number  of  the  holy 
men  is,  it  is  true,  but  small ;  they 
are  rare.  "  For,  if  the  highly  en- 
dowed hear  of  Tab,  they  become 
zealous,  and  walk  in  him;  if  the 
less  endowed  hear  of  Tab,  they  now 
keep  him,  now  lose  him;  if  the 
unendowed  hear  of  Tab,  they  laugh 
at  him.  If  they  did  not  laugh  at 
him,  he  would  not  be  worthy  to  be 
Tab"  (chap.  41).  "Where  there 
are  music  and  dainties,  the  stranger 
passing  by  stands  still — if  Tab  go 
forth  from  the  mouth — how  in- 
sipid! he  says,  he  is  without 
flavour !  To  look  at  him  satisfies 
not  the  sight,  to  perceive  him 
satisfies  not  the  hearing"  (chap. 
85).  For  ordinary  men  lose  them- 
selves in  the  world  of  sense  (chap. 
12),  in  merriment,  in  affluence, 
they  fancy  themselves  enlightened 
and  pure,  are  useful  and  practical 
(chap.  20)  ;  they  endeavour,  by  ap- 
propriating Khat  is  foreign,  by 
acquiring  what  is  customary,  to 
become  men  of  consequence.  *  *  But 
the  holy  man  employs  his  inward 
sense,  not  his  eyes"  (chap.  12). 
For  "  not  by  going  out  through  the 
door  does  he  know  the  world  ;  not 
by  looking  through  the  window 
does  he  see  the  way  of  heaven. 
The  further  a  man  goes  out  the 
less  he  knows"  (chap.  47).  "  He 
who  knows  men  is  wise,  he  who 
knows  himself  is  enlightened" 
(chap.  33).  "He  who  occupies 
himself  with  learning  grows  dally ; 
he  who  occupies  hunself  with 
Tab  diminishes  daily"  (chap.  48). 
Thus  the  holy  man  reaches  the 
summit  of  self-abnegation,  when 
he  finds  in  Tab  "  his  mother,"  and 
so  recognising  his  parentage  he 
returns  to  him  (chap.  52).  "To 
return   to  his  origin  means  rest 
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rest  means  to  haye  fulfilled  his 
task,  to  have  fulfilled  his  task 
means  to  be  eternal.  To  know  the 
eternal  is  to  be  enlightened;  not 
to  know  the  eternal  demoralises  or 
makes  miserable.  He  who  knows 
the  eternal  is  tolerant,  being  tole- 
rant he  is  therefore  just,  being  just 
he  is  therefore  a  king,  being  a  king 
he  is  therefore  of  the  heavens, 
being  of  the  heavens  he  is  there- 
fore Ta^'s"  (chap,  16).  This  brings 
him  to  that  inward  unity  and  sim- 
plicity in  which  he  resembles  the 
innocent  child,  because  his  conduct 
and  action  know  nothing  of  in- 
tentional design  (chap.  10,  28,  55). 
He  never  regards  his  own  person  as 
the  specific  object,  but  in  pure  un- 
selfishness his  arts  go  out  h'om  him 
(chap.  7)  exactly  as  he  is  swayed 
by  Tab,  who  is  his  life's  principle. 
He  therefore  imitates  him  without 
exactly  willing  it,  because,  being 
inspired  only  by  Tab,  he  can  do  no 
otherwise.  And  as  Tab  is  inde- 
fatigable in  bringing  forth  all 
beings,  in  taking  care  of,  nourish- 
ing, improving,  perfecting,  protect- 
ing, and  blessing  them  with 
benefits,  the  holy  man  must  re- 
semble him  in  this.  Therefore  he 
is  amiable  to  all,  helps  all,  does 
good  to  all,  and  neglects  no  man,  and 
even  no  lower  creature  (chap.  27). 
This  is  so  clearly  repeated  (chap. 
2, 10,  77),  that  the  idea  of  quietism 
ought  never  to  have  arisen.  The 
very  last  words  of  the  book  are, 
"The  way  of  the  holy  man  is  to 
act,  not  to  strive." 

Since  Lab-tsi  praises  the  doing, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  "not- 
doing,"  he  must  of  course  make 
a  difference  between  doing  and 
doing.  The  one  is  a  doing  that 
ought  to  be,  the  other  a  doing  that 
ought  not  to  be.  We  have  heard 
already  how  doing  and  not  doing 
are  united  in  Tab.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  world  of  moral  freedom.  He 
who  truly  knows  God,  and  beholds 
and  perceives  Him  in  spirit,  must  be 


in  such  a  measure  overpowered  by 
the  greatness  of  His  maiesty  and 
the  condescension  of  His  love,  that 
he  renounces  all  that  belongs  to 
himself,  yields  himself  utteny  to 
God,  and  lets  himself  be  governed 
by  Him.  Now  this  is  certainly 
the  work  of  God,  who  also  further 
effects  whatever  of  good  such  a 
man  does ;  and  yet,  even  in  this, 
G^d  is  without  action.  He  is  above 
action,  as  above  being — and  yet 
He  acts  and  is.  The  holy  man  is 
the  same.  "  He  does  nothing,  and 
yet  he  is  not  inactive  "  (chap.  48). 

His  doing,  that  ought  to  be,  is 
the  pure  unselfish  effluence  of  the 
inner  goodness,  shed  in  his  heart 
by  Tab ;  his  doing,  that  ought  not 
to  be,  is  that  which  is  self-conscious 
and  self-seeking,  which  pushes  it- 
self into  sight,  and  has  itself  for 
its  aim,  so  as  to  make  the  self  the 
basis  of  a  personality,  and  to  win 
merit,  honour,  and  enjoyment  for 
self  (chap.  22). 

The  negation  of  this  doing  is 
Lab-ts^'s  not-doing.  It  is  the  sup- 
pressing of  all  outward  works  of 
holiness,  and  may  be  thus  charac- 
terised: the  moral  worth  of  man 
depends  on  being,  not  on  doing, 
because  the  being  gives  value  to 
the  doing,  not  the  doing  to  the 
being.  The  higher  moral  worth  a 
man  possesses,  the  less  worth  he 
sets  on  that  which  he  does  and  has 
done. 

The  holy  man  influences  others, 
rousing  and  improving  them,  not 
by  his  doing  as  such,  but  by  his  * 
being ;  not  by  his  talking  as  such, 
but  by  his  conduct,  which  reveals 
what  he  is.  Therefore  it  is  said 
(chap.  2),  "The  holy  man  main- 
tains the  state  of  not-doing,  whilst 
occupied.  Conduct,  not  speech,  is 
his  teaching.  AU  beings  approach, 
and  he  withdraws  not  himself  (from 
them).  He  contains  and  has 
nothing.  He  acts  and  cares  not 
for  it.  He  accomplishes  what  is 
meritorious,  and  dwells  not  on  it" 
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How  he  thus  teaches  and  improyeB 
is  explained  bj  the  words  which 
precede,  and  which  mean  that  a 
true  judgment  will  then    first   be 

Ciole  when  the  predicates  have 
me  known  by  their  opposites, 
and  that  men  will  therefore  first 
become  conscious  of  the  ugly  and 
the  bad  when  their  opposites,  the 
beautiful   as  beautiful,  the  good 
as  good,  are  manifested  and   re- 
coCTised     by    them.      Thus    the 
holy  man  by  his  mere  being  and 
conduct  makes  the  morally  beau- 
tiful and  good  known  to  men,  by 
which  they  then  at  once  recognise 
the  ugly  as  ugly,  the  bad  as  bad. 
If  the  duty  of  the  holy  man  to- 
wards the  world  thus  lies  above 
doing,  yet  that  duty  is  reflected 
in  his  action  and  outward  appear- 
ance.    "For  (chap.  27)  the  hol;^ 
man    is    ever    the    good    saviour 
of  men,    therefore  he  rejects   no 
man ;  he  is  ever  the  good  saviour 
of  the  creatures,  therefore  he  re- 
jects no  creature.     This  is  called 
emphatically,  to  shine,  or  to  reveaL 
Therefore  the   good    man  is  the 
teadier  of  the  bad,  and  the  bad 
man  the  treasure  of  the  good  " — 
i.e,f  his  property  which  he  uses,  and 
which  helps  him  to  fulfil  his  voca- 
tion of    improving  men.      ''The 
weakest  things  of  the  world  will 
overcome  the  strongest.     The  non- 
existent  penetrates    the    impene- 
trable.    By  this  I  understand  the 
usefulness  of  non-action,  the  in- 
stmctiveness  of  non-speaking,  the 
advantage  of  not-doing.   Few  m  the 
world  attain  to  this  "  (chap.  43). 

The  holy  man  places  his  self  last, 
he  renounces  his  self ;  because  he  is 
unselfish,  he  can  perfect  his  own 
self  (chap.  7).  This  perfecting  of 
self,  foxmded  on  pure  resignation 
to  Ta5 — which  includes  in  itself  the 
living  for  others — is  La5-ts^'s 
ethical  principle,  which  he  calls  Th 
—virtue,  ana  which  he  expressly 
distinguishes  from  "  the  lower 
virtue  "  virtuousness,  which  knows 


and  wills  itself  as  such.    Hence  it 
necessarily  arises  that  Lab-tsi  can- 
not approve  of  any  special  ethical 
teaching,  so  far  as  it  sets  forth  the 
demands  which  may  be  made  on 
man     from    without,    and   must 
declare  such  to  be  a  felling  away 
from  Ta6.     When  the  gpreat  Tao  is 
forsaken,  he  says  (chap.  18)  men 
speak  of  philanthropy  and  justice  ; 
of  filial  duty  during  the  strife  of 
relatives  ;  of  loyalty  during  the  de- 
struction of  dominion.  And  (chap. 
38)   '*  If  one  loses  Tab    one   has 
virtue  (namely,  that  lower  virtue 
which  is  occupied  in  action)  ;  if  one 
loses  virtue  one  has  philanthropy  ; 
if  one  loses  philanthropy  one  has 
justice ;  if  one  loses  justice  one  has 
propriety,  which  is  the    outward 
appearance  of  fidelity  and  honesty, 
and  the  beginning    of    anarchy." 
As  La6-ts^  arranges  these  attributes 
below  each  other,  so  that  after  the 
loss  of  the  higher  the  lower  always 
remains,  it  seems  as  if  he  regarded 
the    lower    as   comprised   in    the 
higher,    and     comprehends    them 
all  in  the  "  higher  virtue,"  which 
he  contrasts  in  the  beginning  of 
the  same  chapter  with  the  **  lower," 
when  he  says  the  higher  virtue  is 
itself  virtue,  and  therefore  it  is 
virtue ;  the  lower  virtue  considers 
itself  immaculate  virtue,  therefore 
it  is  no  virtue ;  the  higher  virtue  is 
without  action,  and  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  action;  the  lower 
virtue  acts,  and  concerns  itself  with 
action. 

One  sees,  too,  how  it  belongs  to 
Lab-ts^'s  ethics  to  reject  law  as 
such,  whilst  he  shows  the  higher 
way  by  which  law  will  not  be  dis- 
solved, but  fulfilled.  His  "holy 
man  "  is  humble  (chaps.  39,  42), 
without  desires  (chap.  64),  modest 
(chap.  24),  careful,  cautious,  retir- 
ing, and  always  calm  (chap.  15), 
peaceable  and  yielding  (chap.  79), 
frugal,  that  he  may  be  charitable 
and  benevolent  (chaps.  41,  77), 
moderate    (chaps.    44,    46),    and 
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simple  before  the  world  (chap.  46). 
"The  good  he  treats  kindly,  the 
bad  he  treats  also  kindly,  for  virtue 
is  kind.  The  sincere  he  treats  with 
sincerity,  the  insincere  he  treats  also 
with  sincerity ;  for  virtue  is  sincere. 
The  holy  man  dwells  in  the  world 
full  of  fear  lest  he  defile  his  heart 
through  the  world"  (chaps.  4,  9). 
"  He  does  not  lay  up  treasures,  the 
more  he  spends  for  others  the  more 
he  has,  the  more  he  g^ves  to  others 
the  richer  is  he  himself"  (chap. 
81).  Indeed,  Lab-ts^  brings  for- 
ward, as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
a  command  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  among  the 
highest  Christian  virtues,  when  he 
says,  "  Repay  injury  with  kind- 
ness "  (chap.  63).  But  nothing 
can  turn  him  from  that  which,  after 
all,  is  the  essential  point  of  the 
holy  man's  conduct.  "He  is  un- 
moved by  friendliness,  unmoved  by 
estrangement,  unmoved  by  gain, 
unmoved  by  loss,  unmoved  by 
honour,  unmoved  by  disgrace" 
(chap.  56). 

La6-t6^  has  the  highest  confidence 
in  the  influence  exerted  by  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  perfected  holy  man. 
Thus  he  says  (chap.  22),  beginning 
with  a  quotation  from  the  ancients : 
"  The  imperfect  will  become  per- 
fect ;  the  uneven  even ;  the  depth 
will  be  filled;  the  ruined  will  be 
made  new:  with  a  few  it  will  be 
attained,  with  many  it  will  fail. 
The  holy  man  embraces  the  One, 
and  therefore  becomes  a  pattern  for 
the  world.  He  does  not  regard 
himself,  therefore  he  shines  ;  he 
does  not  approve  himself,  therefore 
he  is  resplendent;  he  does  not 
praise  himself,  therefore  he  has 
merit;  he  does  not  exalt  himself, 
therefore  he  stands  high  ;  he 
never  strives,  therefore  no  one  in 
the  world  can  strive  with  him. 
When  the  ancients  say  'The  im- 
perfect shall  become  perfect,'  are 
those  empty  words?  See  a  trulv 
perfect    man — all   turn   to    him. 


May  one  not  see  something  pro- 
phetic, in  the  highest  sense,  in  thia 
expectation  of  an  old  so-called 
heathen  P 

We  must  be  allowed  here  to 
make  one  short  observation.  If 
La6-ts^  did  not  acknowledge  the 
generally  ruined  state  of  man'a 
moral  nature,  he  is  yet  far  from 
asserting,  with  Kimg-fu-ts^,  that 
man  is  naturally  good.  Since, 
according  to  Lao-ts^,  man  only 
becomes  what  he  shotdd  be  through 
the  knowledge  of  Ta5,  and  union 
with  him,  it  follows  that  he  is, 
before  this,  what  he  should  not  be. 
Our  old  philosopher,  however,  does 
not  express  hiniself  more  definitely 
on  this  point.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
we  can  hardly  imagine  a  higher 
standard  of  ethics  than  his.  May 
one  not  say  that  he  rises  above  the 
Old  Testament  ethics,  in  as  far  aa 
these  are  only  legal  ?  Since  La6. 
ts^  demands,  before  everything, 
perfect  self  surrender  to  God 
(Tab),  with  entire  renunciation  of 
everything  of  self,  from  which, 
since  God  alone  rules  in  the  heart, 
all  virtues  naturally  arise;  and 
since  he  too  •  knows  the  same 
virtues  which  we  also  prize,  aa 
flowing  from  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  God,  we  are  almost  reminded 
of  the  Gospel  ethics.  On  thia 
point  Lao-tse  may  be  called  a 
prophet  among  the  heathen.  But 
he  soared  so  high  above  his  times, 
that  his  teaching  was  not  under- 
stood, and  led  to  no  practical 
results. 

As  Lao-ts^'s  moral  teaching  is 
based  on  his  theology,  so  his  poli- 
tical creed  sprang  from  his  moral 
teaching.  In  China,  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  state  (the  em- 
pire) was  recognised  as  the  moral 
manifestation  of  the  common- 
wealth, therefore  the  government 
was  considered  as  an  ethic  func- 
tion. Our  philosopher  knew  no 
other  form  of  government  than 
the  patriarchal,  and  so  far  monar- 
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chicaL  Though  the  people  were 
ocmsidered  perf ectlj  happy  when 
thej  were  ruled  according  to  strict 
laws,  justlj  and  jet  mildly,  when 
rest  and  peace  were  secured  to 
them,  and,  where  it  was  necessary, 
even  their  bodily  wants  were  sup- 
plied, yet  it  was  with  Lab-ts^  a 
necessaiy  condition  that  the  sub- 
jects should  feel  themselres  free 
and  independent.  But  as  this  was 
beyond  the  customary  circle  of 
ideas,  in  which  political  freedom 
has  no  place,  he  only  knows  how 
to  giro  it  expression,  thus — ^that 
the  whole  people,  as  under  the 
great  old  kmgs,  should  say,  "  We 
are  as  we  are  by  ourselves  "  (Nff6 
ts^  g&n),  that  is,  uncoerced,  omy 
following  ourselves,  therefore  free 
(chap.  17,  64).  The  security  for 
this  freedom  he  finds  in  that 
generous  self  limitation  of  abso- 
mte  power,  of  which  the  "holy 
man"  alone  is  capable.  Thus  his 
system  of  poHtics  concentrates 
itself  in  the  representation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  mode 
of  government  of  the  "  holy  man," 
and  all  that  has  already  been  said 
of  him  should  be  applied  to  the 
laroe  ruler. 

La6-ts^  shows  a  deep  perception 
of  the  nature  of  the  state,  or  in  a 
higher  sense  of  the  empire,  which 
even  at  the  present  qaj  is  but 
little  understood,  though  it  cannot 
te  enough  laid  to  hesot,  when  he 
says  (chap.  29),  "We  see  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  take  the  ^ii^pu^ 
and  form  it  does  not  succeed.  The 
empire  is  a  spiritual  vessel,  it 
4saimot  be  formed.  He  that  makes 
it,  spoils  it ;  he  that  takes  it,  loses 
it"  That  is  to  say,  the  form  of 
^e  commonwealth  which  we  call 
state  or  empire,  and  which  is 
neither  invented  nor  conventional, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  in 
existence  before  it  is  known — ^is 
ihe  necessary  means  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  spirit 
for  a  multitude  of  men.    If  this 


national  spirit  once  becomes  a 
living  organism,  it  is  far  more 
comprehensive  and  significant  than 
the  individual  understanding  can 
conceive,  and  even  the  most 
powerful  individual  is  unable  to 
discover  and  establish  a  more 
suitable  form.  Therefore  the  most 
eminent  statesman  or  ruler  can  do 
nothing  more  really  great  than  to 
recognise  the  archetype  of  the 
form  historically  produced  or  in- 
tended by  the  spirit  of  a  nation, 
and  assist  it  towards  it  most  ade- 
quate realisation. 

To  refrain  from  all  self-devised 
and  arbitrary  acts  in  government 
belongs  to  that  not-making  and 
not-doing  on  which  Lab-ts^  insists 
even  in  rulers.  Such  acts,  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  must  of 
necessity  miscarry;  were  they  to 
succeed  they  must  destroy  the 
true  living  organism.  But,  even  if 
they  get  possession  of  it  for  a 
time,  the  national  spirit  sooner  or 
later  proves  the  stronger,  and  dis- 
cards them.  The  whole  of  history 
proves  the  truth  of  La6-ts^'s  simple 
and  weighty  words. 

Rulers  must,  above  all  things,  be 
far  from  all  desire  for  power  and 
dominion,  and  consider  their  high 
rank  as  great  a  burden  as  our  body 
is,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
trouble  and  suffering.  "To  him 
who  esteems  the  kingdom,  as  he 
does  his  body,  one  may  leave  it; 
to  him  who  loves  it  only  as  he  does 
his  body,  one  may  trust  it "  (chap. 
18).  He  does  not  exalt  himseLP, 
for  "  nobility  looks  on  lowliness  as 
its  root,  the  high  make  the  low 
their  foundation:  Hence  princes 
and  kings  call  themselves  (accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage)  orphans, 
insignificant,  worthless"  (chap.  39). 
"  How  do  mighty  streams  and  seas 
become  the  kings  of  all  rivers? 
Because  they  know  how  to  keep 
themselves  low.  Therefore,  if  the 
holy  man  wishes  to  be  above  the 
people,  he  must  in  language  keep 
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himself  below  them;  if  he  wishee 
to  precede  the  people,  he  must,  in 
person,  keep  behind  them.  There- 
fore, the  holj  man  remains  above 
them,  but  the  people  do  not  feel 
themselves  oppressed;  he  remains 
in  front,  yet  the  people  do  not  feel 
themselves  injured.  Therefore  the 
whole  empire  delights  in  obeying 
him,  and  is  never  weary  of  doing 
so'*  (chap.  66),  Such  a  ruler  is 
not  self-willed,  ''the  heart  of  the 
whole  people  is  his  heart."  All 
look  and  listen  to  him,  ''  and  they 
are  all  his  children"  (chap.  4i9). 
But  ''he,  the  pure,  the  calm,  is 
the  standard  of  the  whole  world." 
In  this  manner  should  a  ruler 
really  act  through  the  quiet  power 
of  example. 

If  he  loves  the  people,  and  cares 
for  their  life,  welfare,  and  main- 
tenance, without  striving  after 
possessions,  honour,  and  power — 
if  he  renounces  great  deeds  and  all 
meddling  rule,  he  is  without  doing, 
and  yet  there  is  no  want  of  good 
government  (chap.  103.)  Were 
kings  and  princes,  according  to  the 
example  of  Tab,  without  doing, 
and  yet  without  not  doing,  every 
one  would  change  and  amend  with- 
out compulsion  and  force.  But 
should  those  thus  changed,  wish  to 
put  themselves  forward,  they  are 
restrained  again,  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  nameless  one  (Tab).  For 
this  produces  that  absence  of  all 
desires,  which  brings  peace  with  it, 
so  that  the  empire  keeps  itself  in 
order  (chap.  87).  Thus  were  the 
great  longs  of  old  time,  whose  sub- 
jects were  only  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence when  they,  and  this  was  rarely, 
let  their  wise  and  valuable  words 
be  heard.  Yet  works  of  merit 
were  perfected,  undertakings  suc- 
ceeded, and  all  the  people  said, 
"We  are  free"  (chap.  17).  For 
mildness  and  a  yielding  temper  can 
effect  more  than  hardness  and 
force,  yea,  they  overpower  these 
latter  (chap.  78).     The  holy  man. 


who  holds  fast  to  simplicity,  rules 
nobly,  and  wounds  no  one  (clu^. 
28).  He  avoids  all  luxury  of  posts 
of  honour,  valuable  possessions, 
and  all  that  excites  desire,  and 
thus  he  brings  it  about,  that  the 
people  never  learn  to  know  it, 
do  not  desire  it,  do  not  quarrd 
about  it,  nor  hit  (m  the  desiie 
of  thieving,  or  at  least,  dare 
not  yield  at  all  to  it  (chap.  8).  He 
knows  that  the  people  and  the 
government  are  more  injured  than 
aided  by  mere  prudence  and  one- 
sided sagacity. 

To  the  rulers,  who  have  the  great 
Tab,  and  wish  to  lean  on  their  own 
judgment,  their  own  intuitions  and 
dexterity,  Lab-ts^  says,  "Abui- 
don  wisdom,  give  up  cleverness, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  people 
will  increase  a  hundred-fmd. 
Abandon  philanthropy,  and  give 
up  justice,  and  the  people  will  re- 
turn to  filial  duty,  and  love  of 
their  father.  Abajidon  skill,  and 
forego  gains,  and  there  would  be 
no  more  thieves  and  robbers." 
With  reference  to  this  it  is  said : 
"  Be  not  satisfied  with  appearance, 
then  will  you  have  whereon  you 
may  lean;  show  purity,  put  on 
simplicity,  curb  selfishness,  and 
curtail  desire"  (chap.  18,  19). 
For  "only  with  honesty  can  we 
rule  a  country,  with  kmivery  we 
need  weapons ;  we  conquer  the 
kingdom  by  non-offidousness." 
And  this  is  explained  thus :  "  The 
more  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
there  are  in  a  country,  t^e  more 
are  the  people  impoverished;  the 
more  sharp  tools  (weapons)  the 
people  have  the  more  duturbed  is 
the  land ;  the  more  cleverness  the 
people  show,  the  more  atrocious 
things  come  out;  the  more  laws 
and  ordinances  that  are  published, 
the  more  thieves  and  robbers  there 
(chap.    57).     The  less  rule 


are 


the  more  the  people  come  to  the 
front;  under  a  government  that 
takes   charge    of    everything  the 
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people  at  onoe  fall  into  decaj.  "  If 
the  roler  ig  dishonest,  the  honest 
beoome  knares,  and  the  good  hypo- 
mtes;"  moral  anarchy  seizes  the 
people,  and  long  continues  to 
thrive.  "  Therefore  the  holy  man 
is  just  and  never  wounds ;  stitdght- 
forward,  and  injures  none ;  honest, 
and  not  arbitrary  ;  enlightening, 
and  not  dazzling."  But  that  non- 
ofifidousness,  that  holding  back 
from  ruling  must  not  be  because 
the  ruler,  from  his  own  personal  in- 
terests, neglects  his  office.  Should 
the  *' ruler  of  the  ten  thousand 
chariots  "  act  thus,  he  alienates  his 
subjects ;  and  if  he  is  at  the  same 
time  ''restless,"  and  of  a  yiolent 
passionate  temperament  ''  he  loses 
his  dominion"  (chap.  26).  "  When 
the  palaces  are  gorgeous,  the 
fields  are  bare,  the  bams  are 
empty ;  to  wear  fine  clothes,  to 
gird  on  sharp  swords,  to  store  up 
drinks  and  f<K>d,  to  have  a  super- 
fluity of  wealth,  I  call  magni- 
ficent robbery"  (chap.  ^3).  But 
by  wise  frugality,  timely  care  is 
taken  to  insure  the  power  of  liberal 
almsgiving ;  this  makes  it  possible 
to  carry  out  every  scheme,  and 
secures  the  continued  possession  of 
the  country  (chap.  69). 

As  the  administration  of  justice 
in  olden  times  chiefly  concerned 
criminal  justice,  Lab-ts^  gives  us 
his  views  on  capital  punishment. 
It  requires  courage,  he  feels,  either 
to  execute  the  criminal  and  to 
spare  his  life,  and  both  may  be 
either  good  or  hurtful.  In  cases 
where  Heaven  hates,  man  knows 
not  the  cause,  therefore  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  holy  man,  in  g^ven 
cases,  to  decide  on  one  of  the  two, 
since  Heaven,  with  all  longsufferinff , 
yet  knows  how  to  find  the  criminiS, 
And  not  let  him  escape  (chap.  73). 
Bat,  as  a  principle,  Lad-tse  does 
not  attack  capitsd  punishment ; 
for  '*  if  the  people  are  not  afraid  of 
the  fearful,  then  comes  the  most 
fearful "  (diap.  72) ;  and  "  if  the 


people  do  not  fear  death  how  can 
they  be  frightened  with  death" 
(chap.  74).  When  the  people 
hunger,  because  the  rulers  levy  too 
many  taxes ;  when  they  are  op- 
pressed, because  the  undertakings 
of  the  rulers  make  too'  great  a 
demand  on  their  strength;  and 
when,  led  away  by  the  example  of 
the  authorities,  they  long  for  the 
luxuries  of  life,  then  they  despise 
death  (chap.  75).  '*  But  when  one 
so  acts  that  the  people  always 
dread  death,  and  we  can  seize  and 
kill  him  who  does  what  is  dreadful, 
who  would  then  dare  to  trans- 
gress?" The  sentence  of  death, 
however,  should  be  left  to  a  suit- 
able magistrate.  **  There  shall 
always  be  a  death- judge,  who  kills. 
To  kill  instead  of  the  death-judge 
is  like  hewing  in  the  place  of  the 
carpenter.  But  he  who  hews  in- 
stead of  the  carpenter  seldom  keeps 
his  hands  unwounded"  (chap.  74). 
La6-tsi  is  a  decided  opponent  to 
all  appeals  to  arms.  •  **  One  ou^ht 
not  to  show  men  the  warlike 
weapons  of  the  country"  (chap. 
36),  and ''  those  who  are  violent  and 
obstinate  do  not  die  a  natural 
death"  (chap.  42).  The  use  of 
weapons,  he  thinks,  brings  its  own 
punishment,  and  is  a  faUing  away 
from  Tab.  *'  Does  the  nation 
possess  Tab,  the  work-horses  are 
used  only  for  agrriculture ;  if  it 
does  not  possess  Ta5  the  war-horses 
live  in  foreign  countries "  (chap. 
46).  The  most  beautiful  weapons 
are  instruments  of  woe,  not  of 
wisdom,  and  he  who  has  Tab  never 
uses  them.  If  he  cannot  help  him- 
self, but  is  forced  to  use  them,  he 
conquers,  but  not  joyfully.  To  do 
so  joyfully  would  be  sin  and 
murder  (chap.  31).  A  good  com- 
mander does  not  love  war,  does  not 
seek  for  the  combat,  and  never 
lightly  begins  it.  ''When  hostile 
hosts  attack  each  other,  the  mer- 
ciful conquer  "  (chap.  69).  "  The 
good  are  victorious,  and  that  is 
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enough.  He  does  not  dare  to  use 
yiolenoe.  He  is  victorioxis  and  is 
not  proud ;  he  is  yictorious  and 
triumphs  not ;  he  is  yictorious  and 
exalts  not  himself"  (chap.  30). 
A  general  who  has  killed  many 
men  in  a  successful  battle  is  to 
lament  them  with  sorrow  and  pity 
as  at  a  funeral  feast  (chap.  31). 

All  this  applies  especially  to  the 
conduct  of  war  against  rebels  on 
the  part  of  the  imperial  power. 
During  the  decline  of  the  imperial 
power  it  happened  constantly  that 
the  tributary  states  fought  with  each 
other,  tiying  to  enlarge  their  own 
boundaries  by  annexing  smaller  ter- 
ritories. La6-t8^  expresses  himself 
in  the  strongest  manner  against  the 
lust  of  conquest.  He  says :  "  There 
is  no  greater  sin  than  to  call  greed 
allowable ;  there  is  no  greater 
misery  than  not  to  know  content. 
There  is  no  calamity  more  direful 
than  the  constant  desire  of  pos- 
sessing more  '*  (chap.  46).  He  ex- 
pects, on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
states  bordering  on  each  other 
should  mutually  submit  to  each 
other.  Thus  the  small  country 
would  gain  the  large,  and  the  large 
country  the  small  for  itself.  The 
large  country  shall  wish  for 
no^ng  better  than  *'  to  unite  and 
care  for  men,"  the  small  country 
for  nothing  but  "  to  agree  to  this, 
and  be  useful  to  mankind ;  but  if 
both  should  eyer  attain  their 
wishes  the  large  country  shall 
become  subject." 

One  sees,  therefore,  that  in  his 
political  yiews  also,  Lab-ts^  only 
utters  great  general  principles ;  he 
does  not  enter  on  the  special.  In 
eyerything  it  is  his  design  to  hold 
fast  to  his  transcendent  principle 
of  the  world,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
life ;  and  to  show  how,  from  this 
alone,  and  from  faithful  adherence 
to  this,  all  happiness  and  good  can 
come  in  the  world.  It  is  his  ideal 
that  from  the  highest  in  the  land, 
i.e.,  the  worship  and  ciyilisation  of 


Ta6,  something  should  pass  to 
eyeryone,  the  yirtue  of  which  is  to 
be  proved  by  each  indiyidual  show- 
ing all  that  is  serious  in  his  own 
person.  This  yirtue  will  deyelope 
itself  more  and  more  grandly,  as 
each  person,  by  introducing  the 
living  knowlege  of  worship  of  Tab, 
spreads  it  in  ever- widening  circles, 
in  the  household,  the  village,  the 
kingdom,  and  at  last  through  the 
whole  empire  (chap.  54).  Axidyet 
La.6-ts^,this  man  of  great  thoughts, 
finds  true  ordinary  happiness  only 
in  the  narrowest  circle.  He  draws, 
in  chap.  80,  the  picture  of  a  happy 
little  country,  how  it  wotdd  perf  edi 
itself  in  morality,  competency, 
peace  and  simplicity  of  manners,  by 
the  practice  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  government ;  '*A  small  king- 
dom— ^few  people — ^brings  about 
that  it  has  equipment  for  its  alder- 
men and  uses  it  not ;  brings  about 
that  the  people  are  not  willing  to 
die,  and.  yet  will  not  emigrate  to  a 
distance  ;  though  they  have  ships 
and  carriages,  they  mount  them 
not ;  though  they  have  armour  and 
weapons,  they  do  not  put  them  on ; 
brings  about,  that  the  people 
again  (as  in  very  old  times,  in  the 
place  of  writing)  knot  cords  and 
use  them — ^thus  is  man's  food 
sweet  to  him,  his  clothing  beauti- 
ful, his  home  comfortable,  his 
habits  pleasant.  The  neighbour- 
ing nation  is  within  sight,  the  cocks 
and  the  dogs  within  hearing,  and 
the  people  reach  old  age  and  die, 
without  passing  over  to  each 
other." 

La6-ts^  was  well  aware  that  his 
ideas  were  in  strong  opposition  to 
his  times.  He  complains  of  their 
darkness,  and  describes  with  bitter 
irony  the  judgment  passed  on  him 
by  ms  light-living  contemporaries. 
"  Men  are  radiant  with  happiness, 
as  one  who  offers  an  ox,  as  one  who 
climbs  a  height  in  spring ;  I  alone 
lie  still,  without  a  sign,  as  an 
infant  who  cannot  yet  laugh  ;  I 
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wander  axoond,  as  one  who  has  not 
where  to  go.     All  men  have  enough 
and  to  spare — I  alone  am  as  if 
emptied  ont.    Oh!   I  have  a  dull 
heart!     I  am  so  perplexed.     The 
common  people  are  clear-minded — 
I  alone  am  in  the    dark.      The 
common  men  are  very  bright — ^I 
alone  am  dull,  forgotten  as  the  sea, 
driyen  forth  as  one  who  has  not 
whereon  to  take  hold.     All  men 
are  useful — I  alone  am  awkward, 
like  a  peasant.     I  alone  am  diffe- 
rent from    other    people,    but    I 
honour  the  nursing  mother  "  (Ta6) 
(chap.  20).     In  another  place  he 
says:    "All  the  world    calls    me 
^eat,  as  unyielding,"  as  degene- 
rate, as  peculiar.    '*  If  one  is  great, 
one  appears   as  unyielding.     The 
yielding  have  long  been  fiiere  in 
their  insignificance"    (chap.    &!), 
He  knows  that  he  passes  Uirough 
life  misunderstood  and  imknown; 
but  he  knows  too  the  cause.    *'  My 
words,"  he  says  (chap.  70),  "  are 
▼ery    easily    Imown,    yqtj    easily 
premised;  yet  none  in  the  world 


can  know  or  practise  them.  The 
words  have  an  ancestry,  the  words 
have  a  ruler;  he  only  will  be 
imderstood,  therefore  I  shall  not 
be  understood.  Those  who  under- 
stand me  are  few,  and  I  am  valued 
accordingly."  This  is  true  to  this 
day,  and  not  only  in  China. 

To  understand  La6-tsi,  and  in- 
terpret him  rightly,  one  must  not 
trust  only  to  his  innumerable 
Chinese  commentators.  They  are 
all  influenced  by  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  the  times,  and  fettered  by 
the  national  prejudices,  which  Lab- 
tsi  boldly  breaks  through  on  all 
.sides,  and  they  can  neither  descend 
to  his  depths,  nor  follow  him  to  his 
heights.  It  requires  years  of  lov- 
ing study  of  the  wonderful  old 
master  to  extract  rightly  the  single 
maxims,  from  the  whole  of  his 
system,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  most  literal  rendering  shows 
itself  to  be  the  right  one,  and 
perhaps  the  philosophical  culture 
of  our  century  will  be  the  first  to 
do  Lad-tsi  true  justice. 
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"THE  DEAD  MAN  AND  STILL  I''* 

A  Dbamatic  Inooldsbt  Lbobnd, 

In  One  Scene. 

By  Hebmak  C.  Mbbitale. 

Oharacten: 

Thb  First  Tsaybllbs. 
Thb  Sboond  Tbatbllbs. 
Thb  Landlady. 

Scene. — The  Pbrlour  of  a  Countiy  Inn. 
Season. — The  Depth  of  Winter. 


ScBNB— 2r^  ParUmr  of  a  Country 
Inn.  Doors  b.,  c,  and  l.  (rigJUf 
centrey  and  left).  Window  by  the 
door  C,  showing  a  snowy  Umd^ 
scofpe  otttside,  and  the  snow  faUing 
heavily.  The  Landlady  is  dis- 
covered^  as  the  curtain  rises, 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

Lamd.  This  is  an  awful  situation 
for  a  lone  landlady !  Snowed  up 
on  a  sudden  at  night  in  her  own 
inn,  with  all  the  servants  out 
merry-inaking  and  not  able  to  get 
back,  and  not  so  much  as  an 
animal  left  on  the  premises — of 
the  sort  one  can  make  a  friend  of, 
leastways.  The  last  commerciiU 
who  slept  here  complained  of  com- 
panions (like  his  impudence),  but 
such  is  not  good  company  when 
one's  low.  He  came  to  me  that 
mysterious  about  it,  that  I  half 
thought  he  had  honourable  in- 
tentions. The  sky's  getting  blacker 
and  blacker,  and  the  coimtry  whiter 


and  whiter,  and  there's  not  so  mudi 
as  a  bill  running  in  the  house,  to 
keep  up  my  spirits.  If  I  could 
only  get  a  diance  now,  how  I  would 
put  it  on !  But  it  aint  likely. 
This  is  an  out-of-the-way  place  sX 
the  best  of  times,  and  in  such 
weather  as  this  I  might  as  well  be 
on  a  desert  island  at  once. 

Song — ^Landlady. 

Hard  are  my  lines  and  sad  my  lot, 
As  lines  and  lot  may  be ; 

The  charms  of  solitude  do  not 
Delight  a  land-ladye ! 

Snowed  up  within  my  lonely  home, 
No  business  can  I  do  \ 

The  gallant  bagman  cannot  come 
To  liquor,  or  to  woo. 

In  fancy's  ear  his  husky  tones 

Pervade  the  silent  bar, 
And  hail  me,  'mid  the  punch  and 
bones, 
''  His  own,  his  guiding  star ! " 


*  This  pieoe  it  intended  for  private  representation.  The  little  mnsio  it  reqnir*^ 
may  easily  be  supplied  by  a  skilful  hand,  original  or  **  adapted,"  or  dialogue  iD& 
recitative  as  easily  substituted  for  the  music,    ill  stage  rights  are  reserved. 
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Hushed  is  the  kettle's  drooping 
spout, 
And  rusts  the  inactiTe  till ; 
For,  though  there's  lots  of  "  cold 
wiuiout," 
It  isn't  in  the  biU. 

Thaw,  gentle  earth !  je  streamlets, 
sing! 

Ye  roads  and  rails,  be  free ! 
And  from  the  other  publics  bring 

Mj  bagmen  back  to  me ! 

Ereiy  daj  like  this  is  another 
chance  of  settling  lost,  at  my  time 
of  life.  Astonishing  how  difficult 
it  is  to  bring  commercials  to  the 
point !  They  don't  know  how  easy 
they  could  get  my  "  good- will " — 
let  alone  the  premises. 

Enter  1st  Tsaysllb&  o.,  very  Aur- 
riedlyandmyetericnuily.  He  i$  very 
pale  and  eloidy  wapped  «p,  looking 
wieaeih/'abotU him.  HehoiaemaU 
hag  in  hie  hand, 

lit  Tra.  Are  you  alone  ? 

Land,  (etarting ;  aeide).  What  a 
dreadful-looking  man!  —  Alone, 
wr?  No,  sir!  Fve  got  twenty 
men-senrants  within  caU ! 

let  Tra.  Ha,  ha!  then  leave 
them  there!  I  am  driven  forth 
into  the  night  again.     (Ooing.) 

Land.  No,  no !  (Ande)  1  can't 
afford  to  lose  a  chance  of  the 
queerest  customer.  And,  when  I 
come  to  look  at  him,  he's  very 
Bmall.  Lor !  who's  afraid  ?  Come 
hack,  sir!  there's  nobody  in  the 
house  but  me.  (Aeide,  looking  at 
^).  JBTe't  afraid! 

let  Tra.  Excuse  me  if  I  satisfy 
myself  upon  that  head  (examirdng 
*^  room  dramabicalh/).  'Tis  well. 
We  are  not  observed,  and  I  may 
^semble  without  objection.  You 
^  give  me  shelter  here  for  the 
night?  The  bloodhounds  are  on 
my  track. 

LoAid.  Gracious!  then  I  cer- 
twnly  won't. 

let  Tra.   What  have  I  said?— 


Yet  no. — I  read  pity  in  her  eye. 
Gentlest  aad  fairest  of  thy  sex, 
save  me,  and  g^ve  me  a  bed ! 

Land,  {aeide).  Can  it  be  a  com- 
mercial with  honourable  inten- 
tions?— Excuse  me  if  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  I  ask  ques- 
tions.   What  are  you  ? 

let  Tra.  Travelling. 

La/nd.  AJi!     Commercially? 

let  Tra.    No.     For  pleasure. 

Lwnd.  Oh.  You  look  it.  Well, 
on  a  night  like  this  I  can't  well 
turn  you  out. 

1^  Tra.  Then  turn  me  in  and 
tuck  me  up.  You  are  the  angel 
sent —  .  .  . 

Land.  No,  sir.  The  Angel's  on 
the  turnpike  road,  and  mc^es  up 
more  beds  than  I  do. 

let  Tra.  As  playful  as  she  is 
beautiful!  How  do  you  call  this 
hostelry  ? 

Land.  Come,  come.  I  don't 
understand  French. 

let  Tra.  Nor  L  As  an  eminent 
performer  of  the  British  drama, 
twere  better  if  I  did.  Briefly, 
what's  the  name  of  the  inn  ? 

Land.    The  Dead  Man  and  StilL 

1^  Tra.  (etarting  ha>ch).  Ah! 
Horror!  horror! — let  me  fly  from 
hence !  I  cannot — the  snow  lies 
deeper  and  deeper !  My  ejea  start 
from  their  sockets — ^my  hair  stands 
on  end — 

Land.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  it 
wanted  brushing. 

let  Tra.  The  Dead  Man  and 
Still !  Horrible  idea !  it  was  the 
finger  of  fate  that  led  me  hither. 

Land.  I  understand ;  you  fol- 
lowed the  finger-post.  I  can't 
make  you  out ;  what's  the  harm  of 
the  name  ? 

1^  Tra.  True,  what's  in  a  name? 
A  dead  man  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  mortal ! 

Land.  It  was  a  mistake  of  the 
sign-painter's,  bless  you !  He  stuck 
up  "  Dead  "  instead  of  "  Green ;  " 
and,  as  the  name  was  a  new  one, 
I  kept  to  it. 
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let  Tra,  A  hideous  jest,  me- 
thinks ;  but  no  matter. 

Land,  What  do  you  talk  like 
that  for  ?  Did  you  say  you  were  a 
play-actor  ? 

Id  Tra,  As  a  humble  amateur. 
A  chosen  few  of  us  meet  at  times, 
to  interpret  the  masterpieces  of  the 
immortal — Gallic  bards. 

La/nd,  I  see.  Private  theatri- 
cals. 

Id  Tra,  Very  private.  Except 
the  chosen  few,  there  is  seldom 
anybody  there.  Professionally  I 
am — ha,  ha  ! — a  lawyer's  clerk. 
Where  the  master  earns  but  six- 
and-eightpence  at  a  time,  judge 
^hat  the  wages  of  the  slave  must 
be. 

Land,  A  lawyer !  ah,  I  don't  like 
them. 

Id  Tra,  Forgive  me — I  know  so 
little  law!  But  I  am  wasting 
precious  time.  If  you  knew  all, 
you  would  pity  me.  I  am  irresis- 
tibly impelled  to  unfold  my  tale  in 
your  gentle  bosom. 

Land,  Excuse  me,  sir ;  you  shall 
uncurl  your  tale  another  time.  I'll 
go  and  see  to  your  room,  and  get 
it  ready  for  you,  and  you  can  undo 
«ome  of  them  wrappers  and  thaw 
yourself  by  the  fire.  You  look  as 
if  you  wanted  it  bad.  I'll  make 
you  up  as  comfortable  as  need  be, 
m  the  red  room. 

Id  Tra,  The  red  room?  Ha,  ha! 
no,  no !    Any  colour  but  that. 

Lamt,  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

If  you  are  particular  to  a  shade, 

you  may  have  the  green  if  you  like. 

Id  Tra,  It  is  immaterial.     All 

colours  are  alike  to  me. 

La^,  Dear  me !     Colour-blind  ? 

Id   Tra,   Comely    but     prosaic 

lady,    I     spoke     metaphorically. 

Bather  would  that  room  the  mm- 

titudinous  inn  tncamardine,  making 

the  green — another    red !      That 

don't  scan  as  well  as  the  original, 

but  it's  more  pointed.     Go  and 

prepare  the    tomb — I    mean   the 

jroom! 


Land,  (aside).  If  he  goes  on  in 
that  way,  I  shall  make  a  charge 
for  language  in  the  bill. 

[ExU,  L.] 

Sang, — Ist  Tbavbllbb. 

Id   Tra,   (looking  about  Atm,  then 
breaking  otU  with  intense  terror), 

Fve  killed  a  man!    Tve  killed  a 
man! 
And  I  don't  know  where  to  hide 
me; 
Go  where  I  may,  do  what  I  can. 
My  victim  is  still  beside  me ! 
His  eyes  are  hollow — at  least  the 
place 
Where  his  eyes  should  rightly 
glisten ; 
And  his  skeleton  mouth  from  his 
ghostly  fsLce, 
Whispers — ^and  I  must  listen  ! 
He  whispers  all  kinds  of  horrible 
things, 
Till  my  blood  runs    cold    and 
curdles ! 
In  my  dreams  he  gets  on  my  back, 
and  springs 
Over  flights  of  phantom  hurdles! 
All  day  he  stands  between  me  and 
the  light, 
His  shiKlow  begins  from  a  mile 
hence; 
And,  what's  very  much  worse,  all 
the  awful  nigjit 
He  stands  between  me  and  the 
silence 
Where  shaJl  I  go?    What  shaU  I 
do? 
To  flee  from  the  ihing  beside  me  ? 
Oh  that  the  floor  would  let  me 

through ; 
That  the  earth  would  yawn,  and 
hide  me ! 

Be-enter  Landlady  (l).   Duet, 

Id  Tra,  Who's  there  ? 
Land,  Good  gracious ! 

Id  Tra,  Is  that  you? 
I  took  you  for  a  spirit. 
Land.  Pooh ! 

I'm  most  substantial — but  it's  true 
I  keep  the  spirits  handy : 
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Your  bed  is  made,  your  fire  is  lit, 
But,  ere  jou  go,  I  think  that  it 
Would  be  aa  well  that  you  should 
dt 
You  down  and  take  some  brandy. 
Isi  Tra,  Well,  as  you  mention 
it,  I  think 
That  just  a  little  drop  to  drink 
Might  get  for  me  of  sleep  a  wink ; 
But  I  can  scarcely  stand  ! 
Lcmd.  Eh? 

To  bed — ^to  bed — 'twill  do  you 

good. 
Id  Tra.  (ttarting  aside).  Ha,  ha! 

is  that  a  drop  of  blood  ? 
Land,     (aside)    He     walks      as 

crooked  as  one  would. 
An  if  one's  legs  were  bandy. 
Now  take  your  candle.  Sir,  and  go 
to  bed — 
Id  Tra.  To  bed— to  bed ! 
Land.  Tve  put  you  in  the  yellow, 

not  the  red. 
Id  Tra.  Not  red,  not  red ! 

[Exeufd  L.,  the  music  playing  sofUy 
as  they  go  out,'] 

[The  music  continues  to  play  softly 
for  a  timey  then  gradually  changes 
to  a  louder  amd  Uvely  key. — EtUer 
the  2nd  Tbatellbb  c.  (a  spruce^ 
mde-awake^oohing  feUow),  carry- 
ing a  ha^g,  which  he  puts  down. 
He  examines  (he  room  curiously, 
then  suddenly  conies  forward,  and 
begins.^ 

Song — 2nd  Tbayellbb. 

Fye  killed  a  man!  I'tc  killed  a 

man! 
It's  a  wonderful  feather,  deny  it 

who  can. 
In  the  cap  of  a  peaceful  Christian 
To  have  fought  a  duel  and  killed 

his  man! 
Now,  the  oddest  part  of  the  history 
Ifl  the  perfectly  marvellous  novelty 
Of  the  facts  that  led  to  this  jolly 

spree — 
I  loved  a  woman,  and  she  loved  me ! 
She  couldn't  resist  the  witcheries 
Of  a  most  attractive  pair  of  eyes. 
And  a  tongue  that  had  learned  its 

trade  at  Guy's, 


So  she  jilted  a  local,  who  sought 

the  prize. 
The  fellow  he  was  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
But  a  very  inflammable  sort    of 

spark, 
For  he  called  me  out:     Says  I, 

"  Here's  a  lark !" 
So  we  took  our  pistols,  and  fought 

in  the  dark ! 
Our  paces  we  stepped  as  on  quarter- 
deck, and 
We  fired  when  the  "One — ^two- 
three  "  was  reckoned. 
And  I  hit  my  man !  though  I'll 

risk  my  neck  on't, 
If  I  aimed  at  all,  it  was  at  my 

second! 
But  my  friends  they  told  me  the 

clerk  was  dead. 
And  a  heavier  man  by  an  ounce  of 

lead. 
And  I'd  best  be  off — so  I  turned 

and  fled 
Before  the  bobbies  were  out  of  bed. 
Like  a  lion  I  fought,  like  a  hare  I 

ran. 
And  I  end  my  song  as  I  began : 
It's  a  wonderful  thing,  deny  it  who 

can, 
To  have  fought  a  duel,  and  killed 

your  man ! 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  wasn't  a  fool 
to  run  away,  but  the  other  fellows 
would  have  it ;  and  I  certainly  do 
object  to  Bobbies,  on  principle. 
But,  after  all,  what  harm  can  they 
do  to  me  ?  I  didn't  send  the  chal- 
lenge ;  and,  when  a  lawyer  serves  a 
summons  on  y6u  to  fignt,  it  would 
be  contempt  of  court  not  to  go  out 
with  him !  And  now  I  wonder 
where  the  deuce  I  am!  [Enter 
Landlady  (l)]  Is  there  a  bell 
about  P 

Land.  1  begin  not  to  like  it, 
half.  The  gentleman  in  the  yel- 
low room  can't  be  right  in  his 
head,  for  the  things  he  says  is 
awful,  and  not  even  English.  And 
though  my  nerves  are  as  strong  as 
most,  still  (Seeing  2ndTbaybllbb) 
Ah! 

2nd  Tra.  Don't    be    afraid.     I 
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was  looking  for  a  belles  when  you 
came  in. 

Land,  (aside).  Lor!  that  isn't 
English,  neither ;  but  I  understand 
it  for  all  that.  What  do  jou 
please  to  want,  sir  ? 

2nd  Tra.  Hush  !  (mygieriaudy)  I 
want  (chuckling)  protection ! 

Land,  (aside.)  Bother !  now  he*8 
at  it.  Protection,  sir  ?  Very 
sorry,  but  I  don't  deal  in  it.  I 
believe  in  free  trade. 

2nd  Tra.  That's  neat — very  neat! 
I  am  not  wrong  in  supposing  this 
to  be  an  inn  ? 

Land.  No,  you  aint. 

2nd  Tra.  And  you  naturally  deal 
in  what's  neat!  Eh?  neat-— do 
you  take  me  ? 

Land.  I  don't  mind  taking  you, 
if  you  pay  ;  but  I  won't  take  your 
chaff.  I  can't  abide  chaff  from 
strangers,  and  so  I  tell  you. 

2nd  Tra.  You're  wrong.  The 
proverb  implies  that  one  may 
always  hope  to  catch  young  birds 
with  chaff. 

Land,  (aside.)  Well,  he  does  say 
nice  things,  any  way.  You  see, 
sir,  being  as  I  said  a  stranger — 

2nd  Tra.  But  suppose  I  was  no 
stranger?  Suppose  that  I  had 
heard — frequently  heard — of  you 
and  your  inn  ? 

La/nd.  Lor,  sir !  Excuse  me,  but 
are  you  a  traveller  ? 

2nd  Tra.  My  dear  creature,  the 
fact  is  obvious. 

La/nd.  I  mean  in  the  commercial 
line  ? 

2nd  Tra.  What,  a  bagman! 
Hang  it,  I  say — 

Land.  Oh !  if  you  turn  up  your 
nose  at  an    honourable  state    of 

life— 

2nd  Tra.  (aside).  I've  touched 
a  tender  point!  If  I  do  turn  up 
my  nose,  it  isn't  my  fault,  it's 
nature's.  I  respect  all  callings 
that  pay.  Mine  doesn't,  as  yet. 
But  it  will !  ha,  ha !  it  will  now ! 

Land.  Whether  your  calling  pays 
or  not,  I  hope  you  do.     We  don't 


like  empty  podcets  at  the  '*  Dead 
Man  and  Still." 

2nd  Tra.  The  what  ?  You  don't 
mean  it  ?  Is  that  the  name  of  your 
inn  ?  (Chuckling)  How  funny ! 

Land,  (aside).  If  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  much  longer,  I  shall 
put  this  one  in  the  same  room  with 
the  other!  What's  the  matter? 
(2nd  Tra.  is  stiU  laughing.) 

2nd  Tra.  I  should  like  to  tell  her. 
I  should  like  to  tell  her!  Look 
here,  such  a  lark  !  But  I  mustn't, 
not  yet.  Could  you  oblige  me,  in 
point  of  fact,  with  a  bedroom  ? 

Land.  Perhaps  I  could.  The 
house  aint  overfull  just  now. 

2nd  Tra  Which  reminds  me,  nor 
am  I.  A  leetle  supper,  you  know ! 
just  a  nice  brew  of  punch  and  a  f ew 
Dones,  with  bed  and  a  warming- 
pan  to  follow.     You  imderstand  ? 

Lojnd.  (aside).  I  like  this  one 
better  than  the  other;  gives  lus 
orders  free  and  pleasant.  Well, 
sir,  I  must  say  that  if  you  ain't 
a  commercial,  you  deserve  to  be. 

2nd  Tra.  Delightful  compli- 
ment! 

Land.  TU  put  you  in  the  blue 
room. 

2nd  Tra.  A  most  inappropriate 
colour,  in  your  house. 

Land.  Lor!  Well  then,  the 
green. 

2nd  Tra.  Just  as  inappropriate  to 
me.  Any  room  you  like,  my  dear, 
provided  you  don't  forget  the 
bones.  ■ 

Lamd.  All  right.  You  might  Hke 
to  wash  your  Imnds  first. 

2nd  Tra.  Thank  you,  no,  I  think 
not ;  I  believe  I  washed  them  this 
morning  (Aside,  chuckling)  "The 
Dead  Man  and  Still ! " 

[Bhseunl  b. 
Re-enter  1st  Tbaybllbb  (l). 

Ist  Tra.  Not  a  wink !    and    no 
prospect  of  a  wink !     My  miserabl 
victim    miirders    sleep,    even    as 
I  murdered  him!      I    remember 
acting    in    a    drama,    in    which 
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this  sort  of  thing  went  on  till 
the  goiltj  man  died  on  the  stage 
in  a  fit.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  it  was  only  a  French 
custom  badly  translated,  but  now 
I  know  better.  It's  perfectly 
awful  to  be  haunted  like  this  ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  to  be  haunted  by  a 
man  whose  face  you  don't  know ! 
IVe  got  to  imagine  a  ghost  for 
myself,  about  as  ghastly,  and  pro- 
bably about  as  like  the  original,  as 
a  figure  at  Madame  Tussaud's! 
Fm  frightfully  hungry ;  but  daren't 
ask  for  any  supper  because  of  the 
nightmares.  Methought  even  now 
that  I  heard  a  phantom  voice  in 
this  very  room,  making  some 
horrible  allusion  to  "  bones.** 

Ee-enter  2hd  Tbatellbb  (b.) 

2tid  Tra,  {Aside,)  I  forgot  my 
hag.    Hallo! 

\H  Tra.  Ha  ha !  a  spectre ! 

2md  Tra.  What  an  extraordinary 
person !    Who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

1^  Tra,  (amde).  That  is  not  the 
remark  of  a  spectre!  it  must  be 
an  inspector!  Great  Heaven!  'tis 
a  myrmidon  of  the  law ! 

2nd  Tra,  (amde).   Damme !.   it's 
a  bobby ! 
Duet — IsT  and  2in>  Tbavblubbs. 

let  Tr€L,  I  tremble !   I  tremble ! 

with  fear  my  heart  is  beating ! 

And  loud,  to  me,  my  conscience  is 

repeating, 
Tremble,  yes,  tremble ! 

2nd  Tra,  A  bobby!  a  bobbv!  a 
highly  awkward  meeting  f 
For  I  don't  see  the  least  olumce  of 

retreating ! 
Bobby !  a  bobby  ! 

[They  look  <xt  each  other  from  the 
extreme  comer$  of  the  stage,"] 

2nd  Tra.  How  do  you  do  ? 
let  Tra,  I  thank  you,  well.   How 
goes  it? 
Tell  me  what  brought  vou  here. 
2nd  Tra,  (ande).     Not  if  I  knows 
it. 
You  are,  I  think,  connected  with 
the  law? 
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1^  Tra,  (oiide).    He  knows  me  ! 
Ha!     Too   late!    Why    won't 
it  thaw ! 
Who  told  you  ?  You  are  legal,  too, 
of  course  ? 
2nd  Tra,  No ;  I  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  force. 
Although  my  friends  consider  me 
A  1.     (aside) 
I  He    wants    to   draw  me, 

but  I  won't  be  done. 
\st  Tra,  {aside).   He  would 
betray  me!     I  am  lost! 
Undone ! 
\st      Tra,    I     tremble!     I 
tremble!    with    fear  my 
heart  is  beating, 
%  (  And  loud  to  me  my  conscience 
is  repeating. 
Tremble  !  yes,  tremble ! 

2nd     Tra,    A     bobby!     a 
bobby!    a    highly    awk- 
ward meeting. 
For  I  don't  see  the  least  chance 
of  retreating! 
\  Bobby  !  a  bobby  ! 

(2n<2  Tra,  sings  his  hut  'word  again 
very  fiai  after  Ist  Tra,  has 
finished,) 

\st  Tra,  {aside). 

Is  that  the  voice  of  conscience  ? 
If  it  is,  no  wonder  it  is  so  fright- 
fully out  of  tune !  Concealment 
were  useless,  Colonel  Henderson! 
I  am  your  prisoner !    Lead  on. 

2«i  Tra,  Where  to  ? 

\st  Tra,  The  deepest  dungeon 
beneath  the  castle  moat — I  mean 
the  station  house. 

2nd  Tra,  Look  here,  no  larks ! 
You  and  I  are  snowed  up  together, 
and  may  as  well  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  might  have  had  a  more 
cheerful  -  looking  companion;  but 
such  is  life.     What's  your  game  ? 

\st  Tra,  Do  you  mean  what  do  I 
shoot  ?    Ha !  ha ! 

2»d  Tra,  {Drawing  hack).  No 
larks ! 

1st  TVa,  No  larks,  no — I  don't 
shoot  birds. 

2nd  Tra.  What  are  you  driving  at? 
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Id  Tra,  Nothing ;  I  will  never 
drive  at  anything  again ;  mj  aim 
is  too  good. 

2nd  2Va.  (aside).  Cracked,  for  a 
hundred !  an  escaped  liinatic ! 
Here's  a  professional  opening ;  Til 
prescribe  for  him.  Allow  me — 
your  pulse  is  in  an  awful  condition. 

let  Tra.  So  would  yours  be  if — 
Ha !  there  it  is  again ! 

^nd  Tra.  What  ? 

Id  Tra.  I  don't  know ;  I  wish  I 

did. 

2nd  Tra.  Your  liver  is  out  of 
order.  As  a  medical  student, 
permit  me — 

Id  Tra.  A  medical  student ! 
horrible!  there  can't  be  two  of 
them  1 

2nd  Tra.  Can't  there  ?  I  wish 
there  couldn't ;  there's  a  deal  too 
many  of  them. 

Id  Tra.  Indeed!  do  you  think 
then  that  it  would  be  so  great  a 
crime  to  put  one  out  of  the  world  ? 

2nd  Tm.  Much  greater  to  bring 
another  into  it. 

Id  Tra.  Thank  you.  You  don't 
know  how  much  good  you  do  me. 
Doctor — 

2nd  Tra.  Thank  you !  that's  the 
first  time  I've  ever  been  called 
so. 

Id  Tra.  (aside).  1  long  to  con- 
fide in  somebody !  If  thou  coulds't 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased — 

2nd  Tra.  (aside).  Exactly! 
cracked ;  how  acute  I  am.  First 
a  duel,  Uien  a  patient ;  I'm  getting 
on. 

1st  Tra.  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 
Come  what  may,  I  must  cleanse 
my  bosom  of  the  perilous  stufE. 

2nd  Tra.  What  stuff  have  you 
been  taking  ? 

Id  Tra.  Hush!  Listen!  I — 
I've  shot  a  man ! 

2nd  Tra.  Eh  ?     No  larks ! 

1st  Tra.  I  said  it  wasn't  larks. 
It  was  a  man!  and — Doctor — he 
haunts  me ! 

2nd  Tra.  No  ?     Blue  pill. 

I^  Tra.  Hush.     Listen  ! 


8cena — 1st  Tbayellbb. 
She  was  the  beauty  of  my  native 

place; 
Need  I  observe,  a  she  was  in  the 

case. 
I  loved  her — so  did  he,  my  ghostly 

visitor; 
I    was    the    hapless    derk    to  a 

solicitor, 
A  very  useless  derk — ^but  on  the 

stage 
I  was  the  Gkurick  of  the  present 

age. 
For  years  of  my  true  love  I  gave 

her  steady  sign, 
But  he,  a  student  of  the  art  of 

medicine, 
Came  from  a  neighbouring  town, 

somewhere  about. 
And  basely,  but  completely,  cut  me 

out ! 
I  never  saw  the  fellow  in  my  life ; 
But  she  consented  to  become  his 

wife. 
"Eevenge,"  my  friends  observed, 

**  must  be  your  cry, 
One    of  you  two  upon  the   spot 

must  die ! 
They  always  do  it  on  the  stage, 

you  know. 
Therefore  in  real  life  it  must  he 


so." 
I  didn't  like  it,  but  they  made  me 

do  it, 
Most  kindly  promising  to  see  me 

through  it. 
I  called  him  out,  and  own  it  to  my 

shame, 
Was  rather  disappointed  when  he 

came. 
We  met  in  the  twilight  grey 
One  day  ; 

The  snow  was  on  the  ground 
All  roimd ; 

And  the  frost  on  wood  and  wold 
Damned  cold ! 
We  stood  up  in  our  place 
Face  to  face. 

But  each  other  couldn't  see 
I  and  he. 

Because  it  isn't  light 
At  night : 
He  fired — I  fired — ^and — ^weU, 
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HefeU! 

I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,  for  I 

swear 
That  I  discharged  my  pistol  in  the 

air, 
And  only  can  suppose  he'd  climbed 

up  there 
To  get  out  of  my  way.     Despair! 

Despair! 
A  murderer !  Tes — ^like  a  man  pos- 

sesseciy 
I  rushed  from  the  place,  and  found 

myself  just 
In  time  for  the  mail  (by  the  aid  of 

a  'bus), 
Which  at  six  a.m.  leaves  the  ter- 

minus, 
^th  nought  but  a  bag  with    a 

change  of  chemise, 
That  my  friends  had  packed  for 

emergencies. 
And  Fve  kept  on  going,  from  then 

till  now, 
I  don't  know  where  and  I  don't 

know  how. 
And  'busses  broke  down,  and  trains 

wouldn't  go, 
And  I  stumbled  on  here  through 

the  frost  and  snow. 
But  wherever  I  go,  and  whatever  I 

mL    ^^' 

The  ghost  of  a  sawbones  is  looking 

me  through, 

And  whatever  I've  done,  and  where- 

ever  I  am, 

I  haven't  a  notion,  and  don't  care 

a !  [Gh(yrd], 

2nd  Tra.  {who  has  lidened  with 
increasing  asUmiahment.)  Well !  of 
all  the  queer  things  I  ever  heard, 
this  Lb  about  the  queerest. 

lit  Tra.  If  you  had  killed  a  man, 
jou  might  say  so. 

2nd  Tra,  Look  here — ^I  have ! 

UTra,  What?    How? 

2aid  Tra,  In  a  dueL 

la  Tra.  No !     What  was  he  ? 

2nd  Tra.  A  lawyer's  clerk ! 

1^  Tra.  Impossible ! 

2tt(i  Tra.  Fact ! 

Ist  Tra,  Shake  hands.  Brother 
in  crime,  tell  me  your  story. 

2nd  Tra,  1  will ;  and  cure  you  by 


homoeopathy,  for  my  story's  exactly 
like  yours,  except  that  in  my  case 
the  medical  student  shot  the 
lawyer!  I  cut  him  out,  and  he 
called  me  out!  We  met  in  the 
dark,  and  I  shot  him. 

lit  Tra,  Dead? 

2nd  Tra.  Very. 

let  Tra,  Beshrew  me,  this  is  a 
strange  coincidence ! 

2nd  Tra,  Hang  it,  it  is  deuced 
odd! 

lit  Tra.  Did  you — do  it  delibe- 
rately ? 

2nd  Tra.  Not  at  all.  I  aimed  at 
the  only  thing  I  could  see,  which  I 
firmly  believe  to  have  been  one  of 
my  own  seconds,  and  I  suppose 
that's  why  I  hit  the  fellow.  Isn't 
it  a  lark  ? 

Id  Tra,  A  lark !  You  are  a 
ruined  man. 

2nd  Tra.  Fm  a  made  man.  My 
name  will  be  a  household  word ! 
My  profession  will  become  a 
practice ;  and  in  consequence  of 
having  been  called  out,  I  shall  be 
perpetually  called  in ! 

lit  Tra.  And  you  are  not  afraid 
of  your  victim's  haunting  you  ? 

2nd  Tra.  Not  at  all ;  how  can 
he?  I  didn't  know  him  by  sight 
when  he  was  alive — consequently 
can't  now  he's  dead. 

lit  Tra.  That  is  immaterial. 

^nd  Tra,  Yes ;  most  ghosts  are. 

let  Tra,  Oh,  day  and  night,  but 
this  is  very  odd!  Like  me,  you 
have  fled  hither  for  refuge  ? 

2nd  Tra,  I  was  advised  to  run 
away  till  the  little  affair  blew  over. 
I  shall  go  back  to  find  myself 
famous,  and  have  an  article  all  to 
myself  in  the  Daily  Telegryph, 

lit  Tra,  Or  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
You  seem  to  take  a  peculiar  view  of 
murder. 

2nd  Tra,  Pooh !  A  fair  fight's 
no  murder. 

let  Tra,  Pardon  me.  If  you  will 
favour  me  with  your  attention,  I 
will  expound  to  you  the  system  of 
the  British  crimmal  law. 
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2ndTra,  Thank  you,  but  really — 

1^  Tra,  Don't  be  alarmed.  I 
can  only  expound  as  much  as  I 
know,  and  that  won't  take  long. 
To  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  by  violence  is  murder. 

^nd  Tra.  You  don't  call  a  lawyer 
a  fellow-creature  ? 

Id  Tra.  Brother  in  crime,  don't 
be  personal  Not  only  are  you 
directly  guilty  of  one  murder,  but, 
since  listening  to  my  hideous  tale, 
you  are  accessory  after  the  fact  to 
a  second. 

2nd  Tra.  Don't.  (Aside)  I  begin 
to  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 

Ist  Tra,  Unfortunate  man,  let 
me  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your 
awful  position.  There  isn't  an 
intelligent  jury  in  all  England — 

2nd  Tra,  So  I  have  heard. 

Id  Tra,  Brother  in  crime,  don't 
be  frivolous.  I  repeat  that  there 
is  not  an  intelligent  jury  in  all 
England  that  woiildn't  hang  either 
or  both  of  us  on  the  evidence  of 
the  other. 

27id  Tra,  {aside),  I'm  getting 
devilish  uncomfortable.  Look  here, 
no  larks  !     What's  your  name  ? 

let  Tra.  Ha,  ha !  My  name  is 
Nerval  on  the  Grampian  Hills — 

2nd  Tra.  I  don't  want  to  know 
what  it  is  on  the  Grampound  Hills 
— what  is  it  here  ? 

let  Tra,  Ha,  ha !  I  hme  do 
name. 

2nd  Tra,  Then  I  should  advise 
you  to  get  one ;  you  may  find  it 
useful. 

Id  Tra,  Tell  me  yours  first. 

2nd  Tra.  Not  if  I  know  it. 

Isi  Tra.  Which  I  presume  you 
do.  (Aside.)  I  must  learn  who  he 
is.     Ha  !  his  valise ! 

2nd  Tra,  (aside),  I  must  find  him 
out.     His  carpet-bag ! 

[Each  goes  quietly  to  the  oiher^s 
hag,  takes  it  up,  and  reads  the 
name  on  it, 

\d  Tra,  Smiler  !  the  man  I 
slew!  (b) 


29u2  Tra.  Growler  !  the  beggar  I 
potted !  (ii) 

1^  Tra,  Angels  and  ministers  of 
grace !  'tis  an  apparition ! 

2md  Tra,  By  the  living  Jingo! 
it's  a  ghost ! 

[They  stand  apart  for  a  momeni; 
{hen,  by  a  common  impulse, 
rush  towards  each  other,  and 
meet,  both  kneeling,  face  to  face 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Dud — 1st  and  2nd  Tbavellbrs. 

Id   Tra,  Spirit  of    Smiler,  lend 

thine  ear. 
2nd  Tra,  Spirit     of      murdered 

Growler,  hear. 
Id   Tra,  Spare  me !  and  by  my 
turning  brain, 
I'll  never  fire  at  thee 
again! 
2nd  Tra.  You  can't  come  back 
to  life,  you  know ; 
So  what's  the  good  of 
bothering  so  ? 
Id  Tra,  A  lawyer,  pity  my  re- 
morse. 
And  leave  the  law  to 
take  its  course. 
2nd  Tra,  A  haunted  doctor  is  no 
joke, 
For     doctors     kill    so 
many  folk ! 
1st   Tra.  Methought    I    fired 

into  the  air. 
2nd  Tra.  I  meant  to  hit   my 

second — there ! 
Both,        Sweet  spirit,  hear  my 
prayer ! 

[They  start  up  wildly. 

Id   Tra,  Help!   help!     This  is 

too  horrible ! 
Help !    help !     Murder,  I  say  ! 
2nd  Tra.  Help  !     help  !     boots, 

waiter,  chambermaid  ! 
Help !    help !     Take  him  away ! 

Enter  Landlady.     Trio, 

Land.  What'a  all  the  row, 
and  the  fuss,  and  the  rioting  ? 

I  say — what's  it  about  ? 

Id  and  2nd  Tra,  (Hiding  theis 
heads  at  opposite  comers  (rf  the 
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ttage).   Help  !  help  !  don't  let 
him  get  at  me  ! 
Help !  help!  turn  the  ghost  out ! 
Land.  Oh    dear,    both    of    them 
lunatics! 
Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  P 
Snowed  up!  Nobody  here  with 
me — 
Strait  —  strait — waistcoats    for 
two! 
AU  Three.  Help  !  help !  help ! 

[Landlady  nuhei  outy  l.] 

(The  two  traveUeny  after  a  while, 
look  upf  and  face  each  other.) 

2nd  Tra,  I  say,  no  larks.  What 
did  you  kneel  for  ? 

Id  Tra.  For  pardon. 

2nd  Tra.  For  what  ? 

Id  Tra.  For  having  shot  you. 

2nd  Tra.  For  having  been  shot 
by  me,  you  mean  ? 

Id  Tra.  Nonsense.  Why  should 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  that  ? 

2nd  Tra.  I  begin  to  think  there's 
some  mistake.     Are  you  dead  ? 

Id  Tra.  No ;  are  you  ? 

2nd  Tra.  No ;  never  was. 

Id  Tra.  Ah !  Did  you  see  your 
victim? 

2nd  Tra.  No.  It  was  too  dark. 
I  took  my  second's  word  for  his 
being  dead.  Did  you  look  at  your 
man? 

Id  Tra.  No.  I  daredn't.  I 
took  my  second's  word.  Come 
here.  (They approach — theneolemnly 
pinch  each  oUier.) 

Both.  Don't.     All  right. 

2nd  Tra.  Growler,  I  fancy  we've 
been  made  asses  of. 

Id  Tra.  Smiler,  I  opine  that 
we  have  been  deceived. 

Re-enter  Landlady  (c). 

Land.  (Aside.)  Now  they're 
shaking  hands,  and  looks  as  mild 
as  my  best  bitter.     Gentlemen  ! 

2nd  Tra.  Ma'am  ? 

\jd  Tra.  Beautiful  being  ? 

Land.  The  snow  is  melting  and 
the  roads  is  getting  clear.  As  I 
was  going  out  I  met  a  letter, 
which  said  he  knew  you  was  both 


here,  and  asked  me  to  give  it  you. 
(They  take  the  letter.)  ' 

2nd  Tra.  Messrs.  Smiler  and 
Growler ! 

\d  Tra.  Messrs.  Smiler  and 
Growler ! 

2nd  Tra.  In  the  hand  of — 

\d  Tra.  Molly  Simpkins !  That's 
your— 

2nd  Tra.  Yes,  that's  my — our 
(they  read  together,  occasionally  re- 
peating  the  words  to  each  other  as 
they  go  on).  "  Gentlemen, — I  hope 
you  will  forgive  a  little  trick.  You 
both  bothered  me,  and  I  didn't 
want  either  of  you,  having  be- 
stowed my  heart  where  I  shall 
shortly  bestow  my  hand,  on  the 
eminent  Mr.  Smith,  the  large 
haberdasher." 

(2nd  Tra,  He  be  haberdashed ! 
Ck)  on.) 

'*  He  suggested  to  me  a  plan  of 
getting  rid  of  both  of  you — ^you 
know  how  humorous  he  is." 

(2nd  Tra.  I'll  call  that  large  and 
humorous  haberdasher  out ! 

Ut  Tra.  We'll  both  call  him  out 
arm-in-arm,  and  if  we  aim  at  each 
other,  we  shall  both  hit  him.  Go  on.) 

"  He  got  up  a  mock  duel  between 
you,  and  loaded  the  pistols  with 
salt." 

(Id  Tra.  Ah,  well,  we  bad  him 
there,  because  we  didn't  hit  each 
other). 

"  Your  seconds  were  all  in  the 
secret,  and" 

\d  Tra.  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.!  It  were 
superfluous  to  proceed. 

2nd  Tra.  Qmte.     Here's  a  P.  S. 
"I  marry  Mr.  Smith   next  week, 
and  he  says  if  you  like  you  may 
toss  up  for  the  post  of  best  man. 
D — n  Smith. 

Land.  ELa,  ha !  Excuse  me,  gen- 
tlemen, but  I  couldn't  help  listen- 
ing, and  I  can't  help  laughing. 

2nd  Tra.  Don't  mention  it. 

1st  Tra.  And  don't  do  it.  But 
no  matter  (taking  2nd  Tra.*s  arm). 
The  best  thing  that  we  can  do  is 
to  dissemble. 
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2md  Tra.  We  will !  in  a  finale ! 
Lamd  (aside).  And  it's  odd, 
where  two  gentlemen  is  just  dis- 
appointed, if  one  don't  bring  one 
of  them  to  a  point  before  the j  go ! 
Here's  jour  flat  candles. 
Ist  Tra,  Appropriate  shape. 

Finale, 
let  Tra.  I  haven't  killed  a  man, 
it's  true ; 
And  really,  between  me  and  you, 
I'm  much  too  tender-hearted  to 
Knock  e'en  a  little  mouse  down  ! 
2nd  Tra.  Though  quite  unable,  to 
mj  shame, 
To   bring  mj  man  down,   all  the 

same, 
I  hope  that  our  imited  aim 

May  bring  this  little  house  down ! 


Land.  If  any  of  my  patrons  kind 
"  Gk>od  entertainment '  here  should 

find. 
Why,    let    him   keep  my  inn  in 
mind, 
And  frequent  here  his  stay  be ! 
All.  Oh,  recollect  the  proverb, 
pray, 
A   ^        we  )  fought    and    ran 
^^  ^  they  i      away. 

Do  let  .1        >  fight  another  day. 

And  rtm  as  long  as  may  be  I 

(Ist  Tra.  at  door  L,  2nd  Tra.  at 
door  B,  vnth  candles  lU;  Land- 
lady c.) 

Oood-night !  good-night  \ 
Ctxetain. 


"HIS  END  WAS  PEACE.''     (Convict  hq.) 

["  The  chaplain  .  .  .  oontinaed  to  pray  and  exhort  Peace  to  penitence  untQ  about  two 
(a.m.),  when  the  oonyiot  began  to  show  signs  of  sleepiness.  .  .  .  '  I  ask  what  man  oonld 
die  as  I  die,  if  he  did  not  die  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  ...  I  have  no  enemies  that  I  feel 
anything  against  on  this  earth  ...  I  wish  them  weU.  I  wish  them  to  oome  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  to  die  as  I  die,  one  and  all.  .  .  .  Almighly  Qod  have  mercy  upon 
me.  I  shonld  have  liked  to  have  had  a  drink.'  *' — Daily  Telegraphy  Feb.  25,  Second 
Edition.] 

The  burglar's  art  I  thought  I'd  been  the  first  at, 

But  here's  a  knowing  cove,  I  might  have  curst  at 

As  nothing  but  a  fool,  has  beat  me  hollow. 

And  shown  a  trick  I'm  just  the  man  to  follow. 

I  twigged  last  night! — he'd  droned  and  been  a  dinning 

Upon  my  ears  the  consequence  of  sinning : 

I  got  right  sleepy,  for  I  saw  no  plunder 

Come  out  that  way,  but  shortly  to  my  wonder 

He  made  a  fresh  take  off  with  tales  entrancing 

Of  a  rich  place  that  all  with  gems  was  glancing ; 

'Tis  hard  to  get  at,  but  a  little  dodging, 

Some  passwords  for  the  sentry  in  his  lodging. 

And  I'm  all  there,  before  the  gate  of  riches. 

Now  comes  the  use  of  parson's  hints  and  twitches ; — 

I  cheat  the  hangman  by  my  new  religion, 

And  off  I  fly  as  quick  as  any  pigeon. 

I  must  forgive  you  all,  ye  folk  I  pistolled, 

My  enemies  I  love,  for  if  my  wrist  hold, 

I'm  safe  for  better  swag  than  common  houses'  ;^ 

The  very  thought  my  worn-out  blood  arouses ; 

So  die  as  I  die  !  .  .  .  Hark,  the  clock  says  seven ; 

Soon  with  my  tools  I'm  at  the  door  of  heaven ; 

— But,  stay,  I  think  the  job  I'd  manage  quicker, 

For  a  stiff  glass  of  any  strongish  liquor. 
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Etbby  generation  has  its  mis- 
^derstood,  its  persecuted,  its 
neglected,  or  its  tabooed  pro- 
phets ;  and  to  each  succeeding 
generation  it  is  giyen  to  rescue 
^ese  from  oblivion,  to  do  them 
justice,  to  see  their  meaning,  and, 
as  a  rule,  to  make  it  manifest 
that  they  were  only  forerunners 
in  the  wilderness,  preparing  the 
way  —  brave,  strong  explorers, 
whose  fault  was  mainly  or  only 
this,  that  they  lived,  in  one  sense, 
before  their  time.  It  is  a  sorrowful, 
pathetic  story — that  of  the  history 
of  advance  and  reform.  On  the 
one  side  it  is  a  story  of  victories 
won  and  progress  achieved;  on 
the  other,  it  is  "written  within 
and  without "  with  "  lamentations, 
and  mourning,  and  woe" — a  sad 
teoord  of  prophets  stoned,  and 
forerunners  scorned,  and  deliverers 
who  were  "despised  and  rejected 
of  men" — ^men  of  sorrows,  and 
''acquainted  with  grief.*'  Happy 
they  whose  memories  are  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  or  the  discredit 
that  hide  so  many  brave  and  noble 
spirits  from  our  eyes !  Happier 
the  generation  to  which  is  g^ven 
the  grace  of  insight  that  enables 
it  to  build  memorials  where  the 
men  of  an  earlier  day  stoned  the 
prophets ! 

J&nest  Jones,  in  his  day,  was 
regarded  as  a  firebrand,  a  dema- 
gogue, and  a  subverter  of  society ; 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  thought 
of  him  only  as  a  howling  iconoclast 
did  not  know  that  he  was  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  that  he  deli- 
berately diose  to  cast  in  his  lot 


with  the  people's  cause,  out  of  the 
pure  unselfishness  of  his  nature, 
and  with  a  burning  desire  to  see 
justice  done  to  classes  that  were 
then  legislated  for  mainly  to  be 
guarded  against  and  kept  down ; 
and  that  he  sacrificed  friends, 
health,  wealth,  position,  liberty, 
and  almost  aU  that  men  count 
worth  having,  so  that  he  might  be 
true  to  his  convictions  and  to 
those  whose  elevation  and  en- 
franchisement were  the  dream  of 
his  life.  In  his  earlier  days  he 
made  mistakes,  but  they  were  the 
mistakes  of  a  noble  and  generous 
nature,  and  of  noble  and  generous 
impulses;  and,  in  his  later  days, 
even  his  detractors  saw  how  this 
man  was  ripening — how  the  old 
burning  fanaticism  was  becoming 
bright  beaming  enthusiasm;  how 
the  wild  tumults  were  being  trans- 
formed into  ordered  and  har- 
monious aims ;  and  how,  in  the 
deliberations  and  enterprises  of  the 
future,  he  might  be,  not  "  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness," but  the  helpful  voice  of  a 
trusted  leader  of  men.  He  lived 
just  long  enough  to  know  this, 
and  to  receive,  in  the  remarkable 
vote  of  the  people  of  Manchester, 
an  atonement  for  the  toils  and 
perils  of  earlier  days ;  and  the  time 
has    now    fully    come    for   doing 

i'ustice  to  one  of  the  most  eamest- 
learted  and  devoted  of  that  little 
band  of  men  who,  thirty  years  ago, 
formed  the  forlorn  hope  of  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
free  trade,  and  reform. 

If  we  look  for  the  inspiration  of 
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his  life,  we  find  it  in  an  idea,  not  a 
passion  nor  a  whim ;  that  idea  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  people.  He 
did  not  believe  that  men  were 
made  for  kings  and  queens,  but 
that  kings  and  queens  were  made 
by  men  and  for  men;  and  if  he 
thought  thej  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress  and  the  people's  rignts, 
he  hesitated  not  to  say  that  thej 
must  give  waj,  and,  if  necessary, 
disappear.  It  may  have  been  an 
error  and  an  offence :  at  one  time 
it  may  have  even  led  him  into 
dangerous  courses ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
Republican  from  conviction,  that 
he  deliberately  believed  royalty 
had  been  anything  but  a  blessing 
to  Europe,  and  that  he  was 
absolutely  fascinated  by  the 
splendid  dream  of  a  Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  even  in  his  stormiest  days  he 
kept  the  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  the  political  ele- 
vation of  the  people,  steadily  in 
view.  As  a  Chartist,  he  never 
rushed  blindly  on,  oblivious  of  the 
&ct  that  men  can  never  be  really 
elevated  politically  unless  they  are 
elevated  socially  and  morally.  His 
writincTS  abound  with  touchincr  and 
inBtru^ire  appeals  to  workin|men 
on  this  very  subject.  He  counselled 
them  to  help  themselves,  to  educate 
themselves,  to  raise  themselves. 
He  rebuked  their  intemperance ;  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  as  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  popular  edu- 
cation; he  said  almost  as  much 
about  personal  advancement  aa 
about  political  enfranchisement ; 
he  soimded  in  the  people's  ears 
that  great  cry  which  all  leaders  of 
the  people  ought  to  learn  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  their  teach- 
ings and  counsels: — ^Make  your- 
selves free  from  ignorance  and  vice, 
if  ye  would  be  tr^y  free.  In  this 
way  he  called  men  to  intelligence, 


sobriety,  and  industry;  and  he 
showed  them  the  way  to  true 
liberty  by  showing  them  the  way 
to  be  true  men.  With  all  his 
might  he  strove  to  purify  the  cause 
he  loved.  Into  his  "  Notes  for  the 
People,"  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
he  admitted  these  words:  "Why 
does  not  the  Chartist  org^anisaticHi 
prepress  ?  Why  does  not  success 
attend  our  efforts  ?  Why  ?  because 
its  tone  is  too  low,  its  standard 
fixed  in  the  dust !  Gt>od  govern- 
ment cannot  be  established  without 
a  corresponding  progress  of  morals 
amongst  the  people.  Reformers 
cannot  be  consistent  in  reform 
except  they  reform  themselves. 
They  cannot  lead  the  people  except 
they  are  themselves  in  advance. 
.  .  .  We  must  seek,  then,  for  a 
full  development  of  the  individual 
in  both  leaders  and  followers.  .  .  . 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  cultivate 
ourselves,  acquire  knowledge  on  all 
subjects,  establish  schools  and 
classes,  and  thus  form  the  rear- 
guard of  the  intelligence  and  pro- 
gress of  the  people." 

In  taking  this  stand,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  he  was  as  little  like 
a  flatterer  of  the  people,  a  syco- 
phantic demagogue,  as  any  leader 
the  people  ever  had.  He  was  too 
good  a  man  to  pander  to  the  vices 
of  the  people ;  too  honest  to  beguile 
them ;  and  too  brave  to  fear  them. 
In  the  very  height  of  his  popu- 
larity as  a  leader  he  could  say,  and 
he  did  say,  in  his  "  Notes  for  the 
People":  "These  'Notes*  were 
staited  with  a  determination  not 
to  pander  to  the  sensuality  of  the 
public  by  meretricious  writing ;  not 
to  degrade  the  literature  of  demo- 
cracy to  the  level  of  the  street- 
walker." "  Then  they  won't  sell,'' 
it  was  said.  "Let  them  pensb, 
then,"  he  replied.  "  Democracy  is 
so  holy,  that  it  must  not  be  coupled 
with  anything  impure;"  and  to 
this  he  added,  "  I  had  that  con- 
fidence in  the  virtue  and    high- 
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mindedness  of  the  people,  that  I 
believed  they  would''  love  virtue 
and  truth  for  truth  and  virtue's 
sake." 

In  the  same  year  he  dedicated  a 
work  to  Julian  ELamej,  solely 
because  he  seemed  to  hun  to  be  a 
^ithful,  independent,  and  pure- 
minded  teacher  of  the  people. 
"Proceed,  then,  on  the  path  you 
have  chosen,"  he  said ;  "  You  have 
not  let  yourself  be  drawn  aside 
from  what  conviction  told  you  was 
your  duty ;  you  have  not  feared  to 

rk  as  boldly  to  the  people  as  to 
people's  foes ;  you  have  not 
made  them  the  god  of  your  idolatry ; 
but,  irrespective  of  popularity,  have 
▼entured  to  perform  the  psurt  of 
their  true  friend,  have  had  the 
courage  to  tell  them  of  their  faults. 
The  prejudices  of  the  poor  are  as 
great  as  the  prejudices  of  the  rich, 
and  all  honour  to  the  man  who 
dares  defy  them !  It  requires  but 
little  honesty  to  resist  the  golden 
bribe  of  the  monopolist;  tibe  far 
greater  honesty  is  shown  in  resist- 
ing the  bribe  of  the  shout  and  the 
cheer,  and  calling  down  the  thunder 
of  popular  indignation,  too  often 
awarded  to  that  which  should  have 
won  the  approbation  of  an  audi- 
ence. Peoples  have  their  flatterers 
as  well  as  kings."  These  are  not 
the  words  of  a  mere  noisy  dema- 
gogue, but  of  a  teacher  and  leader 
of  the  people  of  the  very  highest 
kind — 01  one  who  felt  that  the  true 
political  leader  was  what  he  said 
the  honest  journalist  ought  to  be — 
''the  keeper  of  the  people's  con- 
science"; "and  woe  to  him,"  he 
said,  "who  desecrates  the  sacred 
trust!" 

In  carrying  out  the  one  great 
object  of  his  life,  on  the  political 
side  of  it,  he  worked  mainly  at  one 


idea — that  manhood  ,aud  not  money, 
was  supreme.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  this.  He  could  see,  as  well  as 
anyone,  the  imperfections  of  men, 
and  could  as  keenly  feel  their 
ignorance  and  degradation  ;  but  he 
had  an  overwhelming  reverence  for 
the  human  nature  which  he  ever 
regarded  as  open  to  indefinite  im- 
provement. He  held  that  citizen- 
ship should  be  based  on  manhood, 
and  that  the  way  to  uplift  a  man 
is  to  trust  him — that  it  is  not  good 
to  keep  him  down  where  the  Hght 
can  never  reach  him,  and  where  the 
responsibilities  of  public  life  can 
never  touch  him ;  but  that,  as  fast 
as  possible,  he  should  be  brought 
into  the  open  day,  and  be  accus- 
tomed to  discharge  the  duties  that 
fall  to  him,  not  as  a  rich  man  or  a 
poor  man,  but  as  a  man  amongst 
men,  to  all  of  whom  life  and  liberty, 
and  peace  and  good  government, 
are  equally  important.  Howled  at 
and  lutted  in  its  day,  this  great  but 
simple  idea  is  now  becoming  almost 
a  truism.  But  what  a  splendid 
truth  is  in  it!  For  what  is  a  nobler 
study  than  the  study  of  good 
government?  and  what  is  of  higher 
importance  than  the  doing  of  equal 
justice  to  all?  and  what  is  worthier 
to  be  called  even  the  religion  of 
politics  than  that  which  associates 
the  franchises  of  a  people  with  the 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
human  being  over  all  the  accidents 
of  wealth  and  station,  and  which 
connects  the  rights  of  citizenship 
with  the  duties  of  our  common 
humanity  ?• 

Thus  far  as  to  this  man's  work, 
and  the  spirit  of  it.  And  now  for 
some  leading  characteristics  of  the 
man  himself,  chief  among  which  no 
one  who  really  knew  him  and  his 
teachings  would  fail  to  reckon  his 


*  Tlufl  is  indeed  a  besntifiil  idea,  and  enoagh  to  arouse  an  a£Peotion  and  a  poetry 
^t  wiU  lead  some  waj  at  least  towards  its  realisation.  Bat  when  we  face  the  fact  <Mt 
the  existence  of  man  the  savage,  in  ciyilisation  as  well  as  out  of  it,  the  matter  becomes 
■omewhat  complicated  on  the  praotioal  side. — Ed. 
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beautiful  and  tender  4ttmamfy.  His 
yery  exaggerations,  like  Buskin's, 
were  only  the  result  of  his  burning 
desire  to  see  men,  women,  and 
children  happy  and  uncontami- 
nated.  He  almost  hated  the  roar 
of  our  machinery  and  the  gloom  of 
our  towns,  because  his  human  sym- 
pathies led  him  to  see  the  dark  and 
sorrowful  sides  of  operative  and 
town  life.     Of  the  factory  he  said : 

''  'Tifi  thiB  has  stUled  the  laughter  of  the 

child,- 
And  made  man's  mirth  less  holy  but  more 

wild: 
Bade  heaven's  pnre  light  from  woman's 

^e  depart, 
And  trodden  love  from  out  her  gentle  heart. 
'Tis  this  that  wards  the  sonshine  from 

the  sod, 
And  intercepts  the  very  smile  of  God." 

*'  Take  us  back,*'  he  cries  to  the 
Great  Father: 

"  Take  as  back  to  lea  and  wild  wood, 
Back  to  nature  and  to  Thee ; 
To  the  child  restore  his  childhood, 
To  the  man  his  dignity." 

What  if  we  confers  that  this  is 
somewhat  exaggerated,  and  alto- 
gether Utopian  P  We  must  at  least 
admit  that  in  his  day,  at  all  events, 
there  was  a  bitter  element  of  truth 
in  it,  and  that  his  dream  was,  in 
any  case,  the  dream  of  a  humane 
mind  and  a  generous  heart. 

One  may  see  in  him  also  that 
admirable  grace  of  constancy.  He 
never  shrank,  never  prevaricated, 
never  made  terms  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  wrong.  Whatever 
he  was,  he  was  never  a  trimmer : 
whatever  he  did,  he  never  acted  as 
a  time-server.  **0  friend,"  cried 
Emerson,  ''never  strike  sail  to  a 
fear.  Gome  into  port  greatly,  or 
sail  with  God  the  seas."  Ernest 
Jones  imderstood  that,  and,  in  his 
own  fervid  way,  put  the  same 
thought  when  he  said  of  the  true 
man's  "  pUot," 

'  I  sought  him  afar,  bnt  I  songht  him  in 
Tain, 
While  I  fathomed  east,  south,  north, 
and  west ; 


For  he  guides,  from  the  throne  of  a  right- 
thinking  brain. 
The  rudder  that  beats  in  the  breast." 

That  was  the  secret  of  his  con- 
stancy. He  was  led,  not  by  the 
mancfate  of  authority,  nor  by  the 
cry  of  the  mob,  nor  by  the  whisper 
of  self-interest,  but  by  the  pilot  in 
his  own  breast — a  pure  passion  or 
a  good  conscience. 

What  a  splendid  cowrage  was  his, 
too ! — ^well  tested  in  the  evil  days 
when  he  lost  the  liberty  he  loved 
so  well;  and  when  in  prison  be 
paid  the  price  of  free  speech.  A 
mere  spouter  would  have  fumed 
and  raved,  a  charlatan  would  have 
prayed  for  safety,  an  incendiary 
would  have  planned  revenge.  What 
did  he  do  P  Gathering  the  feathers 
of  the  little  birds,  iSi&t  fell  from 
them  as  they  passed  over  his  prison 
yard,  and  writing  with  them,  by 
stealth  and  with  such  ink  as  his 
own  veins  supplied,  he  wrote  some 
of  the  sweetest  lyric  songs  in  the 
language;  notable  not  only  for 
their  sweetness  and  power  but  as 
showing  the  mettle  of  the  man. 
What  glorious  prison  thoughts  are 
these: 

*'  Troublesome  fancies  beset  me 
Sometimes,  as  I  sit  in  my  cell, 

That  comrades  and  friends  may  forget  me, 
And  foes  may  remember  too  well ; 

That  plans  which  I  thought  well  digested, 
May  prove  to  be  bubbles  of  air. 

And  hopes,  when  they  come  to  be  tested, 
May  turn  to  the  seed  of  despair. 

But,  though  I  may  doubt  all  beside  me. 
And  anchor  and  cable  may  part, 

Whatever,  whatever  betide  me. 
Forbid  me  to  doubt  my  own  heart ! 

For  sickness  may  wreck  a  brave  spirit, 
And  time  wear  the  brain  to  a  shade, 

And  dastardly  age  disinherit 

Creations  that  manhood  has  made. 

But,  God  !  let  me  ne'er  cease  to  cherish 
The  truths  I  so  fondly  have  held ! 

Far  sooner  at  once  let  me  perish. 
Ere  fimmess  and  courage  be  quelled. 

Though  my  head  in  the  dust  may  be  lying, 
And  bad  men  exult  t>'er  my  f^ 

I  shall  smile  at  them — smile  at  them, 
For  the  right  is  the  right  after  all 
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Another  poem  was  composed,  he 
tells  us,  *' during  illness,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  my  incarceration,  in  a 
solitary  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  and 
without  books  ;  August,  1849." 


*« 


They  told  me  'twas  a  fearful  thiog 
To  pine  in  prison  lone  ; 
Tbe  brain  became  a  shrivelled  scroll, 
The  heart  a  living  stone. 

Nor  solitude,  nor  silent  cell 

The  teeming  mind  can  tame  ; 
No  tribute  needs  the  granite  well, 

No  food  the  planet-flame. 

Denied  the  fmit  of  others'  thought, 

To  write  my  own  denied, 
Sweet  sisters,  Hope  and  Memory,  brought 

Bright  volumes  to  my  side. 

And  oft  we  trace,  with  airy  pen, 

Full  many  a  word  of  worth ; 
For  time  will  pass,  and  Freedom  then 

Shall  flash  them  on  the  earth. 

They  told  me  that  my  veins  would  flag, 

My  ardour  would  decay, 
And  heavily  their  fetters  drag 

My  blood's  young  strength  away." 

Then,  after  quaintly  comparing 
the  blood  in  his  veins  to  living 
streams,  he  flames  out  with  these 
impassioned  lines :  . 

"  like  conquerors  bounding  to  the  goal, 
Where  cold  white  marble  gleams, 

Magnificent  red  rivers  roll ! 
Boll !  all  ye  thousand  streams. 

Often,  to  passion's  stormy  gale. 

When  fdeep  I  seek  in  vain, 
Then  fleets  odF  fancy  up  them  sail, 

And  anchor  in  my  brain. 

But  never  a  wish  for  base  retreat. 

Or  thought  of  recreant  part, 
While  yet  a  single  pulse  shall  beat 

Proud  marches  in  my  heart. 

They'll  find  me  still  unchanged  and  strong, 
When  breaks  their  puny  thrall ; 

With  hate  for  not  one  living  soul, 
But  pity  for  them  all." 

These  illustrations  of'  character 
have  incidentally  shown  that  Ernest 
Jones  was  essentially  a  poet.  The 
dark  and  stormy  cloud  under  which 
it  was  his  fate  to  live  hid  this  fact 
from  the  great  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  but  it  was  a  fact. 
His  8ong  was  sweet  and  dear,  and, 
Hke  the  song  of  the  lark,  was  as 
aspiring  as  it  was  sweet,  and  as 


free  as  it  was  clear;  for,  in  his 
most  poetic  mood,  and  in  writing 
of  thmg^  far  away  from  the  throb 
and  stir  of  human  life,  he  cannot 
forget  the  people.  Here  is  a  May 
song,  as  tender  and  pure  as  any- 
thing could  be,  but  full  of  earnest 
yearning  for  the  happiness  of  his 
orother  men : 

"  Spring  is  come,  and  shades  depart, 
Lighter  beats  each  human  heart ; 
Ohost-like  snow  is  fleeting  slow, 
And  the  green  spring.grasses  grow. 
Streams,  that  long  have  crept  like  slaves. 
Dash  along  their  gallant  waves  : 
Bian,  that  wanderest  by  the  brink, 
Pkbuse  upon  thy  way,  and  think  I 

Every  bud  is  filled  to  bursting 

With  its  future  fruit  and  flower. 
Hearts  of  men  !  are  ye  not  thirsting 

For  the  fruits  of  freedom's  hour  P 
See,  the  fields  are  turning  fairer. 

And  the  skies  are  more  divine ; 
O  what  glorious  growths  shall  ripen  ! 

O  what  glorious  light  will  shine ! 

And  shall  man,  in  slavish  darkness, 

Moulder  downwards  towards  the  sod  ? 
Qod  made  earth  an  earth  for  freemen ; 

Thou !  be  worthy  of  thy  Qod. 
All  that  beauty  of  creation, 

Of  the  hiUs,  and  winds,  and  waves, 
All  its  endless  animation 

Was  not,  was  not  made  for  slaves." 

This  man  was  ''  too  advanced,'' 
they  say.  But  surely  it  is  a  fault 
easy  to  be  forgiven.  We  have 
plenty  who  are  only  too  ready  to 
hold  us  back  or  drag  us  down ;  but 
we  have  not  manv  who  lead  the 
way,  who  are  before  their  time, 
who  can  leave  and  dare  to  leave 
the  common  rut,  who  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams,  and  who  tell 
such  things  to  the  people  as  seem 
like  idle  tales — impossible  to  be 
realised.  But  when  such  men  do 
come,  ^hey  are  the  prophets  of  their 
time,  and  the  forerunners  of  great 
redemptions. 

Or  he  was  "rash,"  they  say. 
But  it  is  necessary,  in  the  world's 
history,  to  ask  what  we  are  to 
measure  "rashness"  against,  in 
order  to  calculate  its  quality  or 
extent.     If  we  are  to  measure  it 
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against  the  cold-blooded  selfishness 
that  hates  enthusiasm  because  it 
does  not  pay,  or  the  timid  calctda- 
tion  that  dreads  daring  because  it 
is  not  safe,  then  is  rashness  often 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
men  who  count  not  their  own  life 
dear  unto  them  become  the  shining 
lights  of  history.  Such  men  may 
seem  to  be  dubious  statesmen,  but 
they  are  glorious  patriots :  they 
may  be  poor  politicians,  but  they 
are  splendid  men.  And,  in  truth, 
the  greatest  thinkers,  the  bravest 
leaders,  the  noblest  workers,  the 
most  adventurous  discoverers,  have 
been  deemed  ''rash."  Columbus 
was  ''  rash"  when  he  sailed  through 
unknown  seas  to  an  undiscovered 
shore ;  but,  to  the  Old  World  he 
gave  the  rich  and  spacious  New. 
And  Luther  was  "  rash  "  when  he 
nailed  his  theses  to  the  door  of  the 
castle  church  at  Wittenberg ;  but 
the  sound  of  his  hammer  rang 
through  Europe,  and  he  gave  the 
Beformation  to  the  world.  And 
John  Knox  was  "  rash "  when  he 
made  the  ears  of  princes  tingle 
with  his  fiery  words  ;  but  he  took 
captive  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and 
helped  to  deliver  a  sturdy  peo^e 
from  the    domination  of    foreign 


prelates  and  an  alien  king. 
And  Cromwell  was  "  rash  "  when 
he  dared  to  beard  a  king,  and 
roused  the  best  blood  of  England 
to  make  a  stand  for  the  people's 
rights ;  but  he  saved  the  old  land 
from  a  stifling  tyranny,  and  settled 
for  ever  the  question  of  "right 
divine."  And  Bicbard  Cobden 
and  John  Bright  were  "rash" 
when  they  entered  into  conflict 
with  the  ruling  classes,  and  under- 
took to  reverse  the  policy  of  gene- 
rations ;  but  they  wrought  a  blood- 
less revolution  in  the  land,  and 
they  gave  the  people  bread. 

Beverently  and  gratefully,  then, 
we  look  back  upon  this  man.  His 
name  will  not  stand  among  the 
names  of  the  history-making  men 
of  this  and  other  days,  but  he  was 
one  of  "  a  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses ;"  he  stood  in  evil  days,  for 
the  good  old  cause  of  popular 
freedom  and  equal  rights  ;  and 
only  saw  it  triumph  from  afar. 
Such  men  made  the  hard  rough 
path  of  progress  plainer  and 
smoother  for  our  damtier  tread; 
and  now  they  call  to  us  to  set  onr 
face  like  flint  to  do  what  yet  re- 
mains to  make  that  good  path  the 
common  highway  of  the  world. 


John  Paoe  Hopps. 
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F^,  20, 1878. 

Thb  Hilary,  or  Lent,  Term  is  generally  suppoeed  to  be  par  exceUenoe 
the  reading  term.  There  is  but  little  to  distract  a  man  from  his  books  ; 
the  weather  is  usually  so  unpropitious  that  one  is  compelled  to  stay 
indoors  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  and  tiiere  are  no  examinations 
(saye  8malls)  to  oblige  the  Tutor  to  neglect  his  College  work,  or  reduce 
the  number  of  attendants  at  his  Lectures  to  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
At  the  end  of  this  term  there  are  the  Torpids  and  the  University  Sports, 
but  few,  except  thorough  boating  men,  take  much  interest  in  the  former. 
Mid  the  latter  occupy  only  two  days.  As  regards  the  University  Crew, 
they  are  busy  practising,  and  only  await  the  advent  of  Ash  Wednesday 
to  go  into  training ;  but  as  unusually  severe  floods  have  driven  them 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  river,  we  are  most  of  us  content  to  find 
out  what  they  are  doing  from  the  daily  accounts  in  the  newspapers, 
rather  than  from  perscmal  observation.  This  has  been  a  great  term  for 
public  lectures.  The  professor  of  music  delivered  a  discourse  on 
Belgian  and  Spanish  Orcan  Music,  with  illustrations,  which  was 
eitremely  popular,  especia&y  amongst  ladies,  though  even  on  this 
occasion  the  theatre  was  not  nearly  so  crowded  as  it  was  when  Mr. 
IKffe's  exercise  for  the  Mus.  Doc.  degree  was  performed.  The  exeroise 
u>iisisted  of  an  oratorio  entitled  "  the  Vision  of  St.  John  the  Divine," 
and  as  it  was  capitally  rondered,  and  the  composer  was  well  known 
u  the  organist  of  one  of  tiie  city  churches,  the  Sheldonian  was  crowded 
to  excess.  The  Professor  of  Poetry  has  talked  to  us  of  Bums  and 
Shelley,  and  last  but  not  least  Mr.  Bath  has  introduced  to  us  the 
"  CoUectaneum ; "  what  this  is  had  better  be  described  in  the  lecturer's 
own  words,  ''it  is  a  contrivance  wheroby  mechanical  manipulation 
•upersedes  mental  operation,  theroby  rendering  superable  feats  which 
would  otherwise  be  insuperable."  Prom  the  reports  of  friends  who 
attended  this  marvellous  lecture,  I  can  only  gather  that  most  of  them 
returned  as  wise  as  they  went,  and  that  it  savoured  more  of  the  Academy 
of  L^;ado  than  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society, 
Mr.  James  Parker,  son  of  the  well  known  explorer  of  Rome,  is  to  give 
a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  rudiments  of  Gothic  architecturo.  It  would 
indeed  be  well  if  every  man  who  intends  to  be  ordained  would  acquiro 
eren  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  various  architectural  styles,  and 
80  be  able  to  direct  as  well  as  stimulate  that  passion  for  rostoration 
which,  with  the  best  intentions,  has  done  such  grievous  injury  to  many 
of  our  parish  churches.  Thero  is  but  little  talk  of  the  commis- 
woiL  The  schemes  proposed  by  the  colleges  for  their  own  roforms 
We  all  been  sent  in,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  patiently. 
The  chief  discussion  turns  as  usual  on  the  question  of  the  Endow. 
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ment  of  Research,  for  which  every  one  seems  determined  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  every  one  differs  as  to  what  that 
something  should  be.  There  is,  for  example,  a  large  amonnt 
of  literary  work  which  can  never  be  pecuniarily  remuneratrre, 
but  which  an  University  better  endowed  might  well  take  in  ^  hand. 
Not  that  the  Clarendon  Press  contents  itself  simply  with  publishing 
school  books ;  it  not  unfrequently  brings  out  a  work  which,  but  for  some 
generous  assistance  of  this  kind,  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have 
seen  the  light.  We  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  this.  Dr.  Vigfusson's 
edition  of  the  **  Sturlunga  Saga,'*  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  extremely 
valuable  to  every  student  of  northern  literature,  as  it  contains  not 
merely  the  text  of  the  *'  Sturlimga  "  and  **  Islendinga  Sagas,"  but  an 
introduction  of  considerable  length,  which  forms  a  complete  histoiy  of 
Icelandic  literature.  There  is  also  a  rumour  that  the  first  part  of  the 
great  English  dictionary,  at  which,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Trench  and  other  well-known  linguistic  authorities,  scholars  have  been 
working  for  some  twenty  years,  is  at  length  to  appear. 

The  principle  of  endowing  research  has  never  been  more  thoroughly 
vindicated  than  in  the  appointment  of  Professor  Stubbs  to  a  canonry 
At  St.  Paul's.  His  vast  learning  and  painstaking  accuracy,  the  results 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  his  prefaces  to  many  volumes  in  the  Bolls 
Series,  and  more  especially  in  his  "  Constitutional  History,"  make  him  a 
true  type  of  what  the  Oxford  professor  should  be,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  rejoicing  that  his  connection  with  the  University  will  not  be  severed 
by  his  new  dignity;  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  have  found 
at  all  an  adequate  successor. 

Two  well-known  Oxford  men,  though  of  different  generations,  have 
passed  away  this  term — Charles  Neate  and  Dr.  Appleton.  Mr.  Neate's 
slight  figure,  bent  with  age,  yet  still  active,  was  well-known  here,  and, 
both  wifli  the  town  and  the  University,  his  opinion  always  carried 
weight ;  the  former  respected  his  political  consistency  and  outspokenness, 
the  latter  his  wide  learning  and  elegant  scholarship.  As  editor  of  the 
Academy  Dr.  Appleton  belonged  rather  to  general  literature  than  to  the 
University,  but  he  was  a  distinct  product  of  Oxford  of  that "  idle  "  fellow- 
ship system  which  many  earnest  reformers  are  threatening  to  abolish. 
While  I  write,  the  sad  news  reaches  me  of  Professor  Brewer's  compara- 
tively early  death ;  and,  as  his  education  was  an  Oxford  one,  he  may 
surely  find  a  place  in  this  letter,  though  the  University  could  never  find 
a  post  for  the  great  student ;  and  so  it  was  that  those  powers,  both  of 
acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge,  which  would  have  been  so  highly 
^esteemed  in  Oxford,  were  employed  for  the  service  of  her  younger  rival, 
the  London  University. 

The  University  pulpit  has  this  term  been  occupied  by  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  and  Professor  Jowett,  amongst  lesser  lights.  The  Master 
-of  Balliol  attracted  a  very  large  congregation  last  Sunday  morning,  who 
found  in  his  discourse  a  thorough-going  exposition  of  Broad  Church 
views.  The  perfection  of  Gk>d  and  the  life  of  the  Saviour  were  to  be  our 
incentives  to  holiness  ;  while,  in  place  of  theological  dogmas,  we  were  to 
accept  and  reverence  every  "  fact "  made  known  to  us  by  science  or 
•criticism.  On  the  same  evening  the  Bishop  of  Ely  preached  at  St. 
Barnabas  a  sermon,  which  proved,  curiously  enough,  to  be  in  great 
measure  a  refutation  of  many  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  extreme  Broad 
Church  school. 
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The  new  Schools  are  progressing  apace,  and  great  is  the  delight  of 
examiners,  examinees,  Uniyersitj  officials,  and  readers  in  the  Bodleian  at 
the  prospect  which  this  change  opens.  There  will  then  be  no  need  of 
arranging  the  dates  of  the  different  examinations  simply  and  solely  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  candidates ;  the  Bodleian  Library  will  then  have 
ample  room  for  the  books  which  are  daily  pouring  in  in  alarming 
numbers,  and  the  Ashmolean  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  bury  many 
of  its  treasures  in  cellars  where  none  but  the  most  adventurous  ever 
penetrate.  But  the  greatest  change  which  the  building  of  new  schools  is 
likely  to  bring  about,  is  in  the  examinations  themselves.  Hitherto,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Honour  as  well  as  the  Pass  Examinations  have  been 
held  twice  a  year,  but  the  paucity  of  men  who  "  go  in  for  the  Schools  " 
at  Christmas  has  for  a  long  time  distressed  the  minds  of  the  authorities, 
and  the  climax  was  reached  last  term,  when  for  ''  Litene  Humaniores" 
there  were  five  examiners  and  only  sixteen  candidates.  It  is  evident  that 
something  must  be  done,  and,  accordingly,  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
propose  that  henceforth  (or  rather  when  the  new  Schools  are  completed) 
oaminationM  in  the  Honour  Greats  Schools  shall  be  held  only  once  a 
year,  that  men  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  for  honours  up  to  the  end  of 
their  fifth  year,  and  if  they  obtain  a  class  in  any  one  school,  they  may  go 
in  for  another  up  to  the  end  of  their  sixth  year.  There  is  a  great 
diyersity  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  scheme,  many  people  thinking 
that  anything  which  tends  to  lengthen  the  time  of  residence  in  Oxford  is 
oontarary  to  &ie  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
result  will  probably  be  that  more  men  will  content  themselves  with  a 
Pass  Degree.  All  that  has  been  done  at  present  is  that  Congregation 
has  accepted  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  thereby  affirmed  the  necessity 
of  some  change ;  but  both  in  Congregation  and  Convocation  great  fights 
will  most  certainly  take  place  over  the  details,  and,  by  the  time  the 
measure  becomes  law,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  greatly  modified. 


St.  John's  College,  Cambridoe, 

F^.  22, 1879. 

Cambbidob,  with  the  rest  of  England,  is  doing  its  best  to  emerge  again 
from  underneath  the  mud  in  which  it  has  all  this  month  been  weltering. 
A  fortnight  ago  the  streets  and  roads  by  night  lay  liquid  in  a  quilted 
flood  of  moonlight,  and  the  Cam,  whose  current  in  normal  times  seems 
equally  disposed  to  flow  either  way,  for  half  a  week  ran  like  the  Rhone, 
wl  one  might  have  fancied,  standing  after  dark  upon  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  that  it  was  the  sea  we  heard  flapping  against  some  tidal  pier- 
b^hd.  Now  that  the  roads  are  convalescent,  bidding  goodbye  to  their 
rifiitation  of  Irish  swamp,  there  once  more  dawns  a  gleam  of  hope  upon 
hmidreds  of  faces  that  have  long  forgotten  to  smile,  the  faces  of  that 
devoted  band,  the  C.TJ.  Bicycle  Club.  Soon  again  will  the  lover  of  a 
"  constitutional,"  as  he  pHes  his  daily  avocation  round  the  Trumpington 
Grind,  feel  his  mood  change  suddenly  from  that  of  '*  H  Penseroso  "  to 
something  more  than  '' L* Allegro,"  when,  with  a  noisome  shiver,  the 
imperious  wheel  just  shaves  his  elbow,  and  rustles  rapidly  off  with  the 
trimuph  of  a  woman  after  her  last  word.     As  the  fanatics  of  this  cultus 
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flash  past  us  on  our  walks — now  a  solitary  scudding  individual,  now  an 
inseparable  pair,  now  a  desperate  horde  of  three  or  four,  now  in  a 
meteoric  shower,  but  all  alike  with  set  teeth  and  Promethean  eyes 
bowed  to  the  handle  in  their  agony — we  remember  with  awe  those  words 
of  Mr.  Carlyle  :  *'  How  stormfuUy  do  they  plunge  across  the  Inane ! 
But  whence  r*  and  whither  ?" 

It  may  be  worth  recording,  in  an  age  which  welcomes  erery  new  rela- 
tionship of  facts,  how  much  music  and  bicycles  go  hand  in  hand  up  here. 
It  is  an  ev^en  chance  that  eyery  other  man  one  meets  on  the  unequal 
wheel  will  turn  out  to  be  an  affectionate  follower  of  the  Divine  art ;  and, 
since  it  is  inevitable  that  music,  besides  elevating  her  children,  most 
introduce  them  to  the  German  language,  we  obtain  a  triple  nexus,  of 
Bpider- wheels,  dusky  ''  passages,"  and  weird  foreign  pass-words,  whose 
concomitance  might  not  at  first  be  understood  by  the  casual  outsider. 
On  reflection,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  men  who  for 
whirling  hours  have  to  imdergo  excessive  outdoor  toil  with  their 
brains  inverted,  that,  when  they  meet  after  Hall  around  the  social 
fire,  they  shoidd  strike  the  observer  by  an  apparent  unacquaintance  with 
simple  feelings  or  simple  words  in  which  to  express  them,  and  that 
they  should  struggle  to  wrap  such  overwrought  states  of  mind  as  still 
survive  in  adjectives  belonging  to  another  Fatherland.  In  fact,  ihe 
afterglow  of  blood  and  iron  has  touched  even  this  humdrum  Univer- 
sity, till  Prince  Bismarck  himself  might  spare  a  chuckle  to  see  how 
Oerman  shibboleths  do  flourish  where  once  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  wrote  a  certain  "  Ode  to  the  Nativity.*' 

To  people  who  are  fond  of  perfect  simplicity,  an  unexpected  treat  was 
given  at  the  Popidar  Concert  on  the  5th  of  this  month,  when  a  fresh  and 
beautiful  song  from  Mr  0.  V.  Stanford's  new  opera  was  sung  by  the  lady 
who  has  recently  become  his  wife.  With  a  University  audience  on  sudi 
an  occasion  it  woidd,  of  course,  be  rash  to  try  and  decide  how  much  of 
the  thorough  welcome  expressed  was  due  to  the  music  alone  ;  but,  as  a 
single  violet  tells  of  spring,  so  people  who  believe  in  the  Cambridge  key- 
note of  life  are  glad  to  recognise  in  a  mere  bit  of  melody  that  charac- 
teristic which  is  the  first  thing  needful — naturalness.  While  other 
Universities  rush  to  explore  all  the  heights  and  depths  of  passionate 
intensity,  glorying  in  the  bruises  they  receive,  it  remains  the  more 
necessary  that  one  family  of  thought  should  go  on  content  with  the 
tradition  steadily  to  determine  what  there  is  in  the  world  fundamentally 
trustworthy,  quietly  assured  that  such  work  will  bring  most  satisfaction 
in  the  end.  Disciplined  emotion,  although  it  may  take  no  part  in 
feverishly  inflating  our  appreciation  of  life,  and  though  it  may  often 
appear  to  be  fruitlessly  hybemating,  will  none  the  less  well  upwards 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  prove  its  worth  as  our  one  reserve  in  crises. 

The  Union  opened  its  proceedings  this  term  with  a  motion  that  the 
English  Church  had  better  be  disestablished.  There  was  the  usual  rallying 
round  bits  of  historical  bunting,  and  the  speeches  were  legion  on  either 
side,  but  the  discussion,  after  one  adjournment,  finally  ran  itself  down 
into  the  verdict  of  an  easy  majority  that  the  Gladstonian  axe  should  not 
just  yet  be  sunmioned  from  its  case.  More  interesting  than  the  vote 
itself  was  the  tribute  paid  by  one  of  the  concluding  speakers  to  the 
absence  of  bitterness  and  human  gall  which  had  so  distinguished  the 
course  of  this  debate ;  when  common  reason  and  intelligence  can  breathe 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Union  Disestablishment  deb^,  it  seems  as  if 
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ecclesiastical  waxlights  were  expiring,  and  the  dawn  beginning  to  look 
in  with  its  fresh  air. 

During  this  debate  the  mention  of  the  name  laghtfoot  was  a  spark 
whidi  discharged  a  long  thunder  of  applause,  such  as  undergraduates 
only  can  giye,  and  which  they  never  faiL  to  bestow  on  a  "  good  "  man, 
whatever  department  of  life  he  may  adorn.  If  our  late  Margaret 
Professor  is  as  much  welcomed  in  the  north  as  he  is  missed  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  should  be  a  happy  man,  and  his  diocese  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate in  England. 

Apropos  of  the  Church,  the  forthcoming  Clergy  Co-operative  Stores 
demand  a  word.  The  intense  animus  and  sense  of  scandal  which  this 
scheme  has  aroused  in  the  army  of  tradesmen  may  be  taken  in  part  as  a 
reflection  on  the  past  teaching  of  the  Church.  If  the  lower  middle  class 
had  always  been  made  to  see  that  no  saving  belief  could  ever  be  reared 
on  a  foundation  of  meanness,  and  that  one  day's  formality  could  not 
neutralise  six  days'  dishonesty,  they  would  now  be  less  astounded  at  the 
change  which,  like  a  shadow,  is  so  rapidly  stalking  over  the  domain  of 
retail  trade.  In  matters  of  the  market-place  like  this,  a  kind-hearted 
clergyman  must  be  rather  miserable,  since,  unless  he  is  also  a  political 
economist,  the  case  lies  without  his  own  profession,  and  cannot  be  touched 
by  the  wand  of  good  feeling.  But  all  this  storm  makes  only  another 
proof,  if  proofs  were  needed,  of  how  a  profession  must  really  thrive  by 
the  exercise  of  common  sense,  and  that  unless  its  roots  have  spread  to 
a  wide  hold  on  men's  intelligence,  any  stress  of  weather  must  disturb  its 
stability. 

But  it  is  the  indomitable  Demonstrator  of  Physics  and  Fellow  of 
John's  upon  whom  the  myrmidons  concentrate  their  futQe  fury.  Each 
mom  and  dewy  eve  do  they  shape  a  waxen  image  of  their  restless 
Hercules,  and  daily  do  they  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  transfixing  the 
effigy  vdth  surplus  skewers.  The  gentleman  in  question,  however, 
having  anything  but  a  waxen  heart,  goes  on  his  way,  content  to  leave  the 
appeal  to  history ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  anyone  of  the  four  hundred 
undergraduates  will  complain  because  his  college  has  at  length  allowed 
him  to  enjoy  a  dinner  of  five  courses  for  the  same  money  which  used  to 
procure  him  three. 

About  eighty  men  are  now  in  the  last  throes  of  the  Classical  Tripos, 
some  of  them  looking  very  exhausted,  as  they  well  may  after  a  continued 
■train  of  nine  days.  One  or  two  of  the  ladies  at  Newnham  Hall  are  also 
simultaneously  working  out  their  degree  by  undergoing  the  same  ordeal, 
and  they  no  doubt  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  are  exhibiting  the  calmer 
endurance  of  their  sex.  Again  are  fresh  buildings  on  the  point  of  being 
commenced  for  the  accommodation  of  these  fair  students,  who,  in  fast- 
increasing  numbers,  flock  to  Cambridge  to  receive  the  gospel  of  Higher 
Education.  The  present  buildings  are  more  tb^  full,  but  the  cry  is  still 
"*  They  come  1 "  and  we  must  hope  that  their  sojourn  in  the  fens  may 
result  in  suggesting  some  wiser  Ynode  of  ordering  society  than  that  of 
malrmg  a  dos^  and  calling  it  peace. 

The  yearly  Hunterian  oration  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  this 
month  delivered  by  our  Professor  of  Anatomy,  who,  himself  an  eminently 
practical  man,  took  care  to  lay  stress  on  the  invaluable  guidance  rendered 
to  surgery  by  systematic  thought.  Thanks  to  Professor  Humphry,  the 
school  of  medicine  here  has  broken  out  into  vigorous  life,  and  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  more  than  seventy  men  dissecting.     Had  such  a 
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medical  school  flourished  in  Cambridge  during  the  last  three  centuries,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  how  great  a  difference  there  would  have  been  in  the 
profession  to-day,  and  harder  still  to  conceive  the  immensely  happier 
state  of  society  we  should  now  be  enjoying. 

The  Boat  must  not  be  left  out  of  this  letter,  though  there  is  not 
much  to  say  about  it.  The  men  are  of  prodigious  weight,  and  not  very 
well  balanced  ;  but  time  and  tide  will  reduce  some  of  these  drawbacks. 
The  greatest  blow  which  has  yet  fallen  upon  them  was  dealt  by  the 
Chraphic  newspaper  of  a  week  or  two  ago,  in  the  shape  of  a  front-page 
illustration,  presumably  designed  to  do  the  crew  honoiir.  The  details, 
however,  created  by  the  artist  who  gave  birth  to  this  picture  were  as 
fearful  as  they  were  wonderful ;  and  it  seems  impossible  nowadays  for 
popular  papers  either  to  speak  of  things  as  they  And  them,  or  even  to 
draw  them  with  common  correctness. 

In  contrast  with  this  Cockney  infirmity,  we  cannot  forget  to  note,  in 
conclusion,  the  able  speech  made  by  H.K.H.  Prince  Leopold  last  week  in 
reference  to  the  work  of  University  extension.  K  he  thus  persists  in 
never  addressing  the  public  except  to  say  words  which  leave  a  mark  by 
their  earnest  intelligence,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  before  long  Royalty 
itself  will  have  become  I^dical. 


Tbinity  College,  Dublin. 

Feb,  22,  1879. 

I  SEND  you  Professor  Webb's  speeches,  delivered  at  the  Commencements 
held  on  21st  January,  introducing  Professor  Boscoe,  Lord  Rosse,  and 
Lord  Dufferin,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causd : — 

Pbofbssob  Boscoe. 

Prsehonorabilis  Pro-Vice-Cancellarie,  totaque  TJniversitas,  Vosque 
prsBcipue  O  Juvenes  obstrepentes,  favete  linguis !  Academia,  pro  more 
suo,  tres  viros  honoribus  cumulates,  graduatis  suis,  honoris  caus4, 
adnumerare  vult,  PrsBsento  vobis  igitur,  prime,  Professorem  insignem, 
Henricum  Eoscoe,  philosophum  in  chemia  totum  et  in  ea  Scientia  sum- 
mam  famam  consequutum.  Hie  Solis  lumen  in  elementa  genitalia 
resolvens  Solis  materia  ipsius  scientise  lumen  affudit.  Hie  simulacra 
Democriti  vana  abjiciens  simulacra  rerum  vera  arripuit.  Hie  quod  ait 
Lucretius  revera  comprobavit. 

Snnt  igitur  jam  f  ormamm  vestigia  certa 
QnsB  ynlgo  yolitant  snbtili  prssdita  filo. 

LOBD    BOSSE. 

PrsBsento  vobis  virum  dilectum,  nostratem  nostrum — Laurentium 
comitem  de  Bosse.  Scite  dictum  est  olim  Gallos  terram,  Anglos  Oceanum, 
G^rmanos  aera  sibi  quasi  provincias  suas  arrogasse.  Vir  egregius  quern 
nimc  vobis  pr^sento  aera  supervectus  coelorum  regnum  jure  quasi  patemo 
occupavit.  Quibus  non  notus  oculus  ille  Cyclopeus,  Telescopes,  cui 
nomen  Latinum  ademptum  P  Hujus  auxilio  foetus,  adhuc  juvenis  cobH 
ipsius  avia  lustravit.  Inter  nebula,  minime  nebulosus,  Orionem, 
venatorem  coelestem  venatus  est.  Luna,  virgo  lucida  sed  frigida  hoc 
ur^ente  calef acta  se  scientise  submisit.  Lunse  f elix  amator  Endymion ! 
feUcior  adest. 
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LOBD    DUFFEBIN. 

Pnesento  vobis  Fridericum  Temple,  Oomitem  de  Dufferin,  virum 
genere,  loco,  insignem,  Uteris,  eloquentia,  rerum  administrandarum 
peritia  plaoe  singmarein.  nium  atayis  plusquam  regibus  editum — nam 
Sheridani  pronepoti  originem  plusquam  regiam  assigno — populus  decoris 
futuri  pnesagus  adhuc  prsetextatum  salutavit.  Hie  adhue  juvenis 
luxuriam  patriciam  aspernatus,  ingenio  yersatilis,  alter  Daedalus,  "  insue« 
tum  per  iter  gelidas  enavit  ad  Arctos  "  et,  enarrationis  calliditate  region! 
glaciali  mentis  susb  calorem  inspiravit.  Mox  illimi  legatum,  arbitrum, 
conciliatorem  nutans  Libanus  agnovit,  Libanus,  qui  tot  tantosque 
triumphatores  despexerat.  Gloriae  accessit  cumulus,  Canada  tam 
prspclare,  tam  splendide  administrata.  Lites  compositsB,  gentes  conciliataB, 
civitates  inter  se  dissidentes  in  unum  conflatse.  Dominium  denique 
fundatum — h»c  illi  gesta,  bee  laudes,  haec  civica  corona.  Illius  non  erat 
colonias  consanguineas  fideles,  nostri  amantissimas  projicere.  Non  illius 
erat  Imperium  Britannicum,  virtute  Komana  stabiutum  comminuere  et 
nihili  habere.  Illius  erat  animus  omnium  consensu  imperii  capax,  et 
quum  imperasset  capacior  agnitus.  Quid  debeas,  O  Aniglia,  Hibemiae 
ha&c  ipsa  nomina  testantur — Wellesley,  Wellington,  Monck,  Lawrence, 
Mayo,  Dufferin.  Tali  virorum  propagine  imperia  fundantur  et 
servantur. 

**  Sic  fortis  Etmria  crevit." 

Sic  crevit  denique  —  nomen  resonans  —  Britannia.  In  setemum 
resonet. 

The  new  Kottabos  is  out.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  number  we 
have  had  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  not,  as  so  many  have  been,  over- 
laden with  English  verse,  and  the  classical  pieces  are  all  good.  The  best, 
I  think,  is  Mr.  Quill's  ode  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Justice  Keogh. 
There  are  also  some  very  good  translations  by  Mr.  Buhner,  a  new  contri- 
butor. Of  the  English  pieces,  I  like  best  Dr.  Todhunter's  translations 
from  Livio  Celano. 

Have  you  seen  Professor  MahafEy's  Homeric  articles  in  McunmUan^s 
Maaasdne  ?  They  are  full  of  learning  and  of  suggestive  thought,  but 
sadly  clumsy  in  style.  His  argument  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Paley*s 
panuloxes  is  thoroughly  convincing,  once  it  is  mastered. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  another  death  to  record.  Charles  James  Wilkins 
died  of  small-pox  during  the  Christmas  vacation.  He  was  first 
Mathematical  Scholar  of  1877,  and  stood  high  for  first  Senior 
Moderatorship  at  the  next  Degree  Examination.  He  would  probably 
have  won  the  University  Studentship  in  Mathematics.  His  eldest 
brother,  William  Wilkins,  was  elected  University  Student  in  Mathe- 
matics last  year ;  and  another  brother,  George,  ivill  probably  hold  the 
Studentship  of  his  year  in  Classics.  Had  Charles  lived,  it  was  probable 
that  all  three  brothers  would  have  been  University  Students  at  the  same 
time— a  thing  never  known  before. 

We  have  had  a  sort  of  panic  on  a  small  scale,  created  by  the  rumpur 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  intended  to  try  his  hand  at  "satisfying  the 
Catholic  demand  for  a  separate  university."  Everybody  in  Dublin 
University,  and  every  well-informed  person  out  of  it,  believes  that  the 
alleged  "  Catholic  demand  "  is  wholly  fictitious ;  but  people  in  England 
are  amazingly  ill-informed  on  Irish  affairs.  They  see  "  four  million  of 
Catholics "  in  a  census :  they  are  told  that  "  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
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demand  a  denominational  TJniTersitj/'  and  it  never  occurs  to  them,  or 
rather  it  is  carefnllj  concealed  from  them,  that  the  four  millions  care 
nothing  at  all  about  the  whole  affair,  there  being  only  about  /our 
thatisand  of  them  who  by  any  possibility  could  keep  a  son  at  a  TJniYersity. 
But  a  certain  number  of  members  of  Parliament  are  returned  mainly  % 
priestly  influence :  they  speak  as  they  are  told  to  speak  by  the  priests  to 
whom  they  owe  their  seats,  and  the  TJniyersity  cry  is  one  of  their  catch- 
words. T?hen  the  Dublin  Press  is  utterly  given  over  to  faction.  The 
Freeman's  Jowrmd  is  Ultramontane  to  the  backbone,  so  of  course 
it  goes  for  the  priestly  nostrum.  The  Mail  is  Orange  Tory,  and 
the  Orange  Tories  make  common  cause  with  the  Ultramontanea, 
in  the  hope  that  their  own  intolerance  will  gain  by  a  kind  of  rebound. 
If  Catholics  can  only  be  drawn  away  from  Trinity  and  the 
Queen's  University,  they  think  that  all  the  endowments  will  be 
left  for  Protestants.  They  forget  that  the  next  Ultramontane  demand 
may  be  to  endow  the  Boman  Catholic  institutions  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one,  there  being,  as  is  now  said,  four  millions  of  Catholics  to  one 
million  of  Protestants.  Thus  the  Orange  Tory  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  his  own  feet.  Then  the  Dadly  Express  is  a  Government  organ,  or 
has  been  till  lately  ;  and  the  Irish  Times  would  fain  be  if  it  could.  So 
they  are  striving  to  write  up  the  rumoured  Government  policy,  and  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  their  proprietors  would  give  a  handsome 
reward  to  anyone  who  could  tell  them  what  the  Government  policy  really 
is.  The  only  independent  daily  paper  in  Dublin,  Saunders*  Daily  Nevfs, 
has  committed  itself,  no  one  can  tell  how  or  why,  to  the  tJltramontane 
policy.  This  is  all  the  more  curious,  as  the  connection  of  Saunders  with 
Dublin  University  is  no  secret.  But  there  is  a  small  party  in  Dublin 
University  which  is  impatient  (unwisely)  for  finality,  and  thinks  finality 
can  only  be  attained  by  full  concession  of  the  alleged  Catholic  claims,  or, 
as  they  say,  by  giving  the  Ultramontanes  rope  enough.  Thus  the  press 
is  an  utterly  untrustworthy  index  of  real  public  feeling  in  this  matter. 
There  is  no  organ  o£  educated  Catholic  opinion  distinct  from  Ultramon- 
tane. But  it  is  a  fact  that  educated  Catholics  are  very  much  afraid  of 
the  Ultramontane  schemes,  and  would  gladly  see  the  Ultramontane  party 
put  to  silence.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  nobody 
precisely  knows  what  the  Government  means  to  do.  The  most  dis- 
quieting  rumours  are  put  in  circulation  one  day,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  them  the  next.  While  we  write,  we  learn  that 
the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  has  categorically  contradicted  the  news- 
paper rumours.  So  much  the  better,  for  the  present.  Every  postpone- 
ment is  a  gain,  as  it  shows  that  the  alleged  Catholic  demands  are  wliolly 
fictitious.  But  official  denials  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  they  are 
worth.  The  thing  which  seems  most  certain  is,  that  what  haj^pens  will 
be  what  no  one  expects. 

I  daresay  you  remember  the  incident  of  Mr  Swift  Johnston's  mathe- 
matical scholarship  last  year,  the  rumour  about  his  being  an  American 
citizen,  and  the  doubt  thereby  thrown  on  his  eligibility.  You  perhaps 
can  recollect  also  that  his  relations  contradicted  these  rumours,  and 
affirmed  that  he  was  not  disqualified.  The  whole  question  is  now  before 
the  Visitors.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  put  you  m  possession  of  their 
judgment. 

The  Junior  Fellows  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Secretary  Lowther  a 
short  time  ago.    I  do  not  know  what  took  place,  but  the  impression 
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seemB  to  be  tliat  two  new  senior  fellowships  will  be  created.  It  is  a  pity 
thej  cannot  create  some  new  junior  fellowships  as  well,  for  the  classes 
are  Terj  full,  and  both  examiners  and  lecturers  very  hard  to  procure. 


Edinburoh  TJnivbrsity, 

2l8l  Feb. 

Ths  chief  event  of  the  past  month  has  been  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  and  his  rectorial  address.  Some  fears  were  expressed 
about  Qie  reception  he  would  get.  Lord  Derby  had  a  patient  hearing  ; 
but  since  then  political  feeling  has  grown  more  bitter,  as  well  within  the 
walls  of  the  University  as  outside  of  them.  Besides  this,  the  Lord 
Sector's  address  gives  the  best  occasion  in  the  college  course  for  fun  and 
frolic.  Only  then — and  this  happens  but  once  in  three  years— can  all 
the  students  of  all  the  faculties  be  said  to  meet  together,  and  feel  their 
united  strength.  At  such  times,  a  spirit  of  **  schwarmerei "  is  sure  to 
be  engendered.  Happily  its  dealings  were  kept  in  good  check,  and  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  interruption,  or  turn  of  a  rattle,  a 
squeak  of  a  trumpet,  or  a  shower  of  peas  Q*  with  honour,"  as  the  joke 
is),  everything  passed  off  quietly. 

The  address  itself  calls  for  little  remark.  It  was  distinguished  by 
the  plain  good  sense,  the  barrenness  of  ideas,  and  the  freedom  alike 
from  affectation  and  eloquence  which  are  characteristic  of  the  marquis. 
Acknowledging  his  inability  to  deal  with  questions  of  learning,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  forbidden  by  his  position  to  treat  of 
matters  purely  political,  we  may  allow  that  he  was  certainly  happy  in 
his  choice  of  a  subject.  "  The  University,  as  a  place  of  training  for 
good  citizens,"  opened  up  a  wide  field  of  mquiry.  Into  this,  however, 
he  did  not  venture  far,  but  confined  himself  to  plain  precept  and  safe 
historical  illustration.  The  local  sympathies  of  his  hearers  were  roused 
by  a  copious  list  of  Scotch  names,  and  the  prominence  given  to  Dugald 
Stewart  and  his  influence. 

The  character  of  the  whole  address,  and,  above  all,  the  personal 
reference  in  the  opening  sentences,  once  more  suggests  the  question  as 
to  the  grounds  on  which  the  Lord  Bector  should  be  chosen.  At  present, 
the  bringing  forward  of  candidates  is  left  to  Liberal  and  Conservative 
committees.  Naturally,  their  choice  is  determined  by  party  feelings, 
which,  if  not  the  deepest,  is  one  of  the  noisiest.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  the  election,  on  political  grounds,  of  one  whose  chief  business  it 
is  to  give  an  address  on  culture,  or  some  cognate  subject.  Academic 
appointments  should  be  made  on  academic  grounds.  It  is  indeed 
inspiriting  to  hear  now  and  then  one  of  our  country's  leaders.  But  they 
can  usually  be  heard  often  enough  elsewhere,  or,  at  least,  their  speeches 
can  be  read  in  the  newspapers.  There  are  others  whose  sphere  of  work 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  work  of  a  University,  and  among  such 
nndred  spirits  are  to  be  found  our  true  Lord  "  Eulers." 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  we  should,  for  our  own  sakes,  cherish  a  connec* 
tion  with  the  powers  that  be.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Hartington,  we  are 
told,  wiU  not  forget  their  northern  friends  when  an  opportunity  for 
rendering  them  some  service  occurs.  This  would  not  be  a  very  lofty 
ground  for  our  choice,  nor  would  it  argue  a  high  opinion  of  the 
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disinterestedness  of  our  statesmen.  To  the  credit  or  discredit  of  our 
students,  such  motives  have  little  or  no  influence  with  them.  The 
Liberal  or  Conseryatiye  voter  makes  no  such  prudential  calculation  for 
the  far  future  on  an  election  day.  He  is  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and 
only  looks  to  the  victory.  Doubtless  he  is  astonished  to  hear  afterwards 
from  others,  that  he  has  shown  such  wisdom.  But,  we  are  told  again, 
such  an  election  is  a  good  indication  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  at 
the  University.  Remembering  that  Lord  Derby's  majority  was  about 
200,  and  Lord  Hartington's  the  same,  we  might  safely  suspect  the 
accuracy  of  this  test,  in  view  of  such  a  fluctuation.  Nor  is  it  true  to 
facts.  If  every  student  was  either  a  Liberal  or  Conservative,  the  indi- 
cation would  be  trustworthy.  But  outside  of  the  political  parties  stand 
many,  acknowledging,  as  they  say,  no  such  formulas.  John  Buskin  has 
his  followers.  There  are  admirers  of  Matthew  Arnold,  lovers  of  "sweet- 
ness and  light,"  or  of  Carlyle,  who  belong  neither  to  the  "  obstructive 
nor  the  destructive  party,"  but  who  seek  for  the  "  constructive."  The 
majority  of  such,  together  with  many  more,  vote  at  the  rectorial 
election  for  whoever  they  consider  the  best  man,  be  he  Whig  or  Tory. 
It  is  the  securing  of  this  outside  class  which  determines  the  fate  of  the 
election,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  this  element  which  prevents  an 
election  serving  the  purposes  of  a  political  weathercock.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  divisions  in  the  debating  societies.  Liberal  and  Conser- 
vative are  pretty  equally  matched. 

Professor  Blackie's  reception  on  the  day  of  the  address  was  almost  as 
hearty  as  the  Lord  Rector's.  This  was  not  only  on  account  of  the 
doubtful  pre-eminence  he  has  gained  by  his  eccentricities.  No  doubt  he 
has  his  affected  ways;  no  doubt  there  is  an  egoistic  twinge  in  the 
motions  of  his  mouth,  which  points  to  some  traits  in  his  character. 
Underneath  all  these  lies  a  rich  store  of  warmheartedness,  geniality,  and 
sincerity,  which  covers  a  multitude  of  faults.  We  feel  that  he  has 
strong  sympathies  for  all  the  movements  of  student  life,  and  would 
make  it  as  happy  and  worthy  as  can  be.  He  has  given  us  good  advice 
about  hard  study,  vet  preserving  health  in  the  midst  of  it  all ;  he  has 
composed  a  book  or  songs  for  us.  There  are  even  whispers  of  a  certain 
club,  to  which  the  favoured  few  are  admitted,  partly  for  the  study  of 
Greek,  partly  for  more  genial  purposes.  If  a  fit  chronicler  were  found, 
report  says  that  in  the  "  Noctes  Hellenic»"  might  be  heard  some  strains 
worthy  of  the  older  "Noctes  Ambrosianse." 

But  we  had  no  intention  of  ourselves  gossiping  about  Professor 
Blackie,  tempting  though  the  subject  be.  We  would  rather  refer  those 
who  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  to  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Sidney 
Dobell,"  which  have  just  been  published.  They  will  there  find  our 
professor  of  Greek  an  intimate  and  valued  friend  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Roman."  A  piece  of  description  in  one  of  Dobell's  letters  we  cannot 
close  without  quoting.  No  names  are  given ;  but  anyone  who  knows 
Professor  Blackie  and  his  ways,  will  have  no  doubt  about  filling  up  the 
blank. 

Sidney  Dobell  and  his  wife  were  staying  at  a  little  country  cottage, 
where  iSrofessor  Blackie  came  to  visit  them.     This  is  how  he  worked : 

"  He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  heard  singing  to  himself  without  know- 
ing well  enough  that  he  was  doing  so While  he  was  with  us  he  had 

a  Greek  book  to  prepare  for  the  University  classes,  and  every  morning  he 
sat  down  to  it.    As  soon  as  he  was  in  deep,  the  house  began  to  ring  ; 
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and  a  snooession  of  fragmentair  tunes — '  ahs'  and  '  aws'  supplying  the 
place  of  words — alternating  with  a  profound  three  minutes  silence  for 
the  rest  of  the  stance.  The  sudden  lapse  into  silence  gave  one  the 
feeling  of  &lling  out  of  the  window ;  e.g, : 

Soots  whae  lute  wi  Wallaoe  bled, 
Soots  whAm  Bmoe  lute  often  led, 
Weloome — 


profound  stillness. 


And  for  bonnie  Annie  Lftorie, 
I— 


dead  silence  for  five  minutes.     Fancy  this  going  on  for  hours  in  a  voice 
that  could  be  heard  all  over  the  house." 

But  surely  Professor  Blackie,  ardent  admirer  of  Scotch  music  that  he 
is,  never  sang 

Soets  wham  Brnoe  hoe  often  led. 


Univbrsitt  op  Glasgow, 

Feb,  21, 1879. 

Had  Socrates  and  the  rest  of  the  company  present  at  the  famous 
symposium  in  Agathon's  house  been  considerate  of  the  peculiar  kind  of 
enjoyment  which  such  a  meeting  afforded,  it  might  have  occurred  to 
them,  as  a  good  suggestion,  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  there  or  else- 
where, under  similar  conditions ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  care  to  them  not  to  make  the  stated  interval  too  long. 
What  if  they  had  left,  as  indeed  they  had  left,  but  little  unsaid  in 
praise  of  Eros,  and  had  gone  about  as  deep  as  they  could  well  go  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  final  cause  of  love ;  were  there  not 
other  subjects  enough  to  engage  their  interest  and  furnish  matter  for 
intellectual  exercise  and  recreation  ?  What  if  they  had  drunk  to  the 
last  drop  the  wine  set  before  them  ;  were  there  not  other  supplies  to  be 
had  on  nt  occasion  ?  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the 
Greek  mind  to  make  an  institution  of  such  meetings,  and  the  prototype 
of  what  now  takes  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the  societies  of  this 
University  had,  so  far  as  we  have  record,  only  one  session,  which  lasted 
only  one  glorious  nieht. 

The  idea  of  formmg,  from  amongst  the  younger  graduates,  a  select 
club  for  philosophic  and  convivial  ends,  is  not  quite  a  new  one  in 
Glasgow ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  fell  through  more  than  once, 
just  when  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  carried  out,  and  it  was 
not  till  last  autumn  that  effect  was  at  length  given  to  the  proposal.  The 
number  of  members  is  under  twenty,  and,  in  prudence,  will  probably  be 
kept  from  going  beyond  that  figure.  There  is  a  sufficient  check  on  any 
undue  ext^ision  of  the  privileges  of  the  society,  for  no  one  can  now  be 
admitted  if,  when  he  is  named  for  election,  there  be  a  single  dissentient 
voice.  The  meetings  are  held  once  a  fortnight,  and  a  suitable  room  for 
the  purpose  has  been  engaged  in  one  of  the  city  hotels.  By  previous 
arrangement  some  one  of  the  members  opens  the  discussion  by  reading 
a  paper  in  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  particular  subject  which  it  has 
been  thought  good  to  take  up,  or,  if  he  be  so  minded,  by  delivering  an 
extemporaneous  speech  on  the  question.  During  this  preliminary  part 
of  the  proceedings  no  relaxation  of  ordinary  rules  is  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  the  association.  But  throughout  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
discussion — which  is  always  in  great  measure,  if  not  whoUy,  colloquial — 
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pipes  or  cigars,  with  the  aocompaniment  of  beer,  or  such  other  potable 
as  may  be  indiyiduallj  preferred,  are    in   general    and    bj  oommon 
consent    made    contributarj   to   the  comfort  of  the  members.    This 
departure  from  the  conventional  mode  of  conducting  a  serious  debate 
has  never  yet  in  our  experience   proved    to    be  contra    bonos   more$. 
Quite  the  reverse,  whether  the  fact  be  against  probability  or  not ;  and 
complete  discredit  is  thus  thrown  on  Byron's  epigram  that  man,  being 
reasonable,  must  get  drunk.    Beasonable  the  associates  have  always 
been — that  goes  without  saying ;  but  dnmk !    The  scene  at  the  close  of 
the  ancient  symposium  could    hardly  be    reproduced  nowadays  with- 
out creating  a  scandal,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  in  the  main  to  this  conside- 
ration that  the  resolve  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  alcohol  is  better  fe^t 
by  us  than  it  was  by  those  whom,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries,  we  may  be  taken  in  some  respects  to  represent.    With  what 
worthiness  we    represent    them    is  not    here  in   question ;   but    this 
much   is   certain,  that,  subject  to  the  changed  conditions  of  modem 
life,   we  make   the  symposians  of  Athens  our  pattern.       Had  they 
given  themselves  a  social  name,  no  doubt  we  should   have  adopted 
it ;  but,  in  defaidt,  and  without  regard  to  outward  congruity,  we  have 
styled  ourselves  the  WOenagemot,    Etymological  rather  than  historical 
reasons  seem  to  have  determined  this  choice  of  name ;  but  really,  wh^ 
one  thinks  of  it,  there  is  nothing  so  very  incongruous  after  all  in  calling 
a  meeting  like  this  of  ours  an  assembly  of   wise  men.     It  must  be 
confessed  that  in  assuming  such  a  style  we  have  not  been  overburdened 
with  a  sense  of  "  how  great  our  fathers  were,  how  little  we ;"   and 
cannot  be  accused  of  making  an  affectation  of  humility  in  deference  to 
public  opinion.     Still,  in  this  we  are  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  our 
country,  and,  besides,  only  interpret  so  far  the  spirit  of  the  age.     Uriah 
Heep,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  matriculate  at  Olasc^ow ;  and  none  of  his 
kina  could  possibly  survive  a  winter  session  in  a  Scottish  University. 

The  Witenagemot  consists  for  the  most  part  of  men  who  have  made 
philosophy  their  special  study,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  all  but  a  few 
are  pronoimced  Hegelians.  The  society  hius  in  immediate  view,  however, 
not  the  discussion  of  pture  metaphysics,  but  rather  the  application  of 
speculative  results  to  the  diAcussion  of  particular  questions  of  politics, 
art,  theology,  and  so  forth.  Socialism,  pessimism,  Roman  CathoHciBm, 
and  immortoiity  are  amongst  the  subjects  recently  introduced,  and  the 
exhaustive  criticism  of  principles,  as  well  as  the  careful  survey  of  wb&i 
are  specifically  called  facts,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have  given  us 
firmer  ground  to  stand  on.  It  is  strong  proof  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  members  that  some  of  them  who  attend  most  regularly  have  to  travel 
a  considerable  distance — ^from  Edinburgh  in  more  than  one  case — ^in 
order  to  be  present. 

The  Witenagem6t  is  the  last  of  the  societies  which,  in  fulfilment  of  my 
undertaking,  it  is  necessary  to  give  special  account  of.  The  spirit  of  tiie 
University  finds  large,  though,  of  course,  partial  expression  in  the  insti- 
tutions which,  one  after  another,  it  has  fallen  to  me  these  last  few 
months  to  describe;  and,  if  yoiur  readers  would  form  a  true  conception  of 
academical  life  at  G-lasgow,  they  must  not  grudge  the  space  I  have 
devoted  to  the  societies. 
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A  Hidory  of  the  Qrawih  of  the 
Steam-Engine,  By  Bobert  H. 
Thurston,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Ac.  C. 
Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

A  capital  addition  to  the  admi- 
rable Intemationai  Scientific  Series, 
tlus  Yolume  is  at  once  a  chrono- 
logical history  of  the  discovery  of 
Uie  steam-engine,  the  stages  of 
its  practical  improvement,  and 
its  present  state  as  a  motive 
power — a  history  of  its  progressive 
scientific  development.  Coupled 
with  this,  and  incidental  to  it,  are 
slight  accounts  of  the  inventors 
and  improvers.  It  is  a  volume  of 
interest  to  the  mere  reader,  while  to 
the  young  mechanician  or  engineer 
it  is  much  more,  for  it  is  carefidly 
written  by  one  highly  competent 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken. 
The  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
woodcuts  and  engravings  are  most 
useful ;  they  explain  the  text,  and 
are  in  the  best  sense  its  illustra- 
tions. 

All  may  not  quite  realise  the 
historical  antiquity  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Without  speaking  of  the 
steam-engine  of  Hero  two  hundred 
years  before  our  era,  or  of  it  as  in 
the  Greek  Idea,  it  received  its  first 
patent  as  an  invention  in  our  own 
country  from  Charles  I.  in  1630, 
and  then  languished  till  within  the 
present  century  ;  its  many  and 
strange  uses,  at  the  bidding  of 
medianics,  remind  one  of  the 
fabled  genii  of  Eastern  tales  in  its 
Taried  services  and  unexpected 
applications.  The  total  steam  power 
of  the  world  has  been  calculated  at 
fifteen  millions   horse-power,   and 


were  horses  kept  to  do  the  work 
which  steam-engines  actually  do, 
sixtv  millions  would  be  necessary. 
Sucn  figures  realise  to  the  imagi- 
nation, in  a  concrete  form,  the 
abstract  idea  of  the  power  of  which 
the  steam-engine  is  at  once  the 
symbol  and  the  motor. 

This  volimie,  as  we  have  said,  is 
a  popular  explanation  of  the  whole 
subject  ;  but  it  is  also  of  value 
from  a  more  purely  scientific  point 
of  view.  In  proof  of  tliis,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  chapter  "  On  the 
Steam-engine  of  to-day''  in  its 
several  sections  on  stationary  and 
portable  engines  ;  and  to  the  men- 
tion of  screws  under  the  head  of 
"  Marine  Engines."  The  closing 
chapter  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Steam-engine"  takes  the  subject 
into  even  a  higher  region  than  that 
of  applied  mechanics.  We  are 
ready  to  think  of  the  power  of 
steam  as  having  reached  its  per- 
fection, or  at  least  its  present 
ultimate  limits ;  we  are  even  look- 
ing for  its  successor  to  electricity 
or  magnetism,  or  the  combination 
of  both.  However  this  may  be, 
"the  use  of  steam,"  says  Mr. 
Thurston  in  almost  his  concluding 
words,  '*  as  a  medium  for  transfor- 
mation of  heat  into  energy  is  more 
advantageous  than  is  supposed. 
The  estimates  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  steam-engine  show  it  capable  of 
far  more  perfect  utilisation  than  is 
generally  supposed  possible.  Even 
those  estimates  give  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  true  efficiency  of  the 
perfect  steam-encine."  This  we 
apprehend  to  pomt  to  its  utilisa- 
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tion  in  heat-engines  at  the  high 
pressures  which  we  know  are 
attainable  ;  and  so  forming  modi- 
fications of  its  working  properties 
very  far  beyond  what  we  know  of 
them  at  the  now  usual  working 
pressure.  In  that  case  there  may 
be  even  yet  a  large  future  before 
the  so  perfected  steam-engine  and 
its  use.  It  will  realise  to  the  eye 
the  result  of  improved  engines  to 
turn  from  the  drawing,  at  p.  240, 
of  Fitch's  steam  vessel,  in  1803,  to 
the  modern  steamship,  p.  407. 
For  those  who  know  httle  or 
nothing  of  the  steam-engine,  this 
volume  will  be  very  valuable ; 
hardly  less  will  it  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  may  come  to  it  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  will 
enable  them  at  once  to  appre- 
ciate it  as  an  epitome  of  the  history 
and  the  actual  position  of  the 
steam-engine  as  a  working  power 
amongst  men. 

The  Annotated  Bible.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c., 
Eector  of  Beverston.  Author  of 
Theological  Dictionary,  Ac.  Vol. 
II.  Sivingtons  and  Sons :  Oxford, 
Cambridge.    1879. 

Our  notice,  a  few  months  since, 
of  this  book,  then  in  its  first  volume, 
only  requires  the  addition  that  the 
second  volume  is  now  published, 
closing  the  Old  Testament  and 
The  Apocrypha,  and  completing 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jewish 
people.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
to  some  of  our  readers  what  are 
called  the  Apocryphal  books  will 
not  come  with  almost  novelty ; 
not  perhaps,  quite  like  it  was 
with  the  eminent  Frenchman 
who  discovered  "that  charming 
Baruch  "  for  his  friends,  and  dis- 
coursed of  it  till  Baruch  for  a 
little  time  became  the  fashion  of 
more  than  one  salon ;  but  because 
even  Church-goers  here  in  England, 
i.e.,  Sunday  church-goers,  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  of  becoming 


acquainted,  except  in  the  most 
general  way  with,  e,g,;  the  noble 
nationality  and  patriotism  of  the 
Machabees,  though  they  know  well 
the  touching  story  of  the  brave 
Machabean  mother ;  the  deep  phi- 
losophy of  Esdras,  which  sti^tches 
out  towards  Platonism,  is  for  many 
an  unopened  page.  So,  too,  of  the 
other  books,  which  carry  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews  to  the  next  period, 
that  of  the  Asmonean  Princes. 
It  is  interesting,  also,  to  observe 
the  varying  early  form  of  Chxircb 
and  St^te  questions,  which  have 
survived  to  our  own  day  ;  and  the 
troubles  then  occasioned  by  the 
priestly  succession.  Mr.  Blunt's 
Annotations  are  particularly  ser- 
viceable here;  for  these  books  are 
not  merely  practically  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  Bible  reading,  but 
also  out  of  the  reach  of  ordmary 
Bible  explanation,  not  even,  for  the 
most  part,  serving  as  subjects  for 
sermons,  or  a  repertory  for  texts, 
or  as  furnishing  mottoes  for  dis- 
courses. 

These  annotations  will  verv 
fairly  answer  the  questions  whicn 
educated  readers  cannot  but  ask 
themselves  ;  and  answer  them  in  a 
pleasant,  not  a  dry  dogmatic  way  ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
characteristics,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone  through  iJiem  in  both  volumes, 
&at  though  inferences  are  not 
mi<ised,  nor  are  the  lessons,  and 
the  teaching  which  the  Sacred 
Canon  inculcates,  lost  sight  of ; 
the  notes  are  notes  to  the  books, 
as  to  other  books,  for  explana- 
tion and  elucidation,  and  do  not 
subside  into  the  homilv,  as  do 
some  other  commentarieB.  There 
might  have  been  more  danger 
of  this,  if  the  Annotations  had 
been  mere  compilations  of  other 
men's  thoughts.  The  thoughts  of 
other  men  are  there,  in  their  results, 
as  the  abundant  references  show, 
especially  of  modem  writers;  but 
with  this  second  volume  before  us 
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we  are  bound  to  say  their  own 
independent  character  strongly 
marks  the  annotations,  and  will 
be  a  fresh  recommendation  to  those 
who  read  enough  of  them  to  feel 
sure  that  they  are  supported  by 
adequate  investigation,  and  are  the 
result  of  sifting  authorities  and 
consolidating  critical  research. 

The  Science  ofMissianB.  By  Rev. 
James  GhJl.  Gall  and  Inglis,  Edin- 
burgh and  London.     1878. 

Let  no  one  expect  from  this  title 
a  Max-Muller  essay  on  missions,  or 
a  scientific  treatise,  as  on  the 
Science  of  History  ;  it  is  nothing 
of  that.  But  it  is  a  treatise  on 
home  mission  work,  and  a  record 
of  the  writer's  experience  in  it  for 
fifty  years.  No  purpose  of  good  is 
without  its  reward,  no  work  for 
good  without  its  merit;  and  we 
desire  to  speak  respectfully  of  this 
book,  as  the  narrative  of  a  good 
purpose  carried  out  practically,  nor 
is  it  without  its  interest  even  for 
those  who  may  have  no  special 
sympathy  with  the  form  and  work- 
ing out  of  the  good  purpose.  Mr. 
OM  rejected,  so  he  tells  us,  his 
duties  as  master  of  a  fr^e  Presbyte- 
rian church  to  organise  "  institutes  " 
for  "  Carruber's  Close  "  and  "  Grove- 
street,"  and  the  like,  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow ;  "  wanting,  not  a 
church  open  for  four  hours  every 
week,  but  an  institute  open  every 
day  and  all  hours  of  the  day  ;  we 
want  the  science  of  evangelism." 
Nor,  in  telling  his  discovery  of  this 
want  and  how  to  supply  it,  does  he 
spare  (p.  157)  his  own  "  idle  church 
with  hearts  in  worldly  business,  and 
whose  missionary  zeal  is  in  their 
pockets."  There  is,  indeed,  so 
much  of  this  sort  of  reproach,  that 
we  are  the  less  surprised  to  find  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  1872 
relieved  Mr.  Gill  of  his  pastoral 
charge  of  Moray  Church,  and  set 
him  apart  as  an  ordained  Evange- 
list free  to  advocate  Congregational 


Listitutes  and  form  them.  Their 
history  is  the  subject  of  this 
volume.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors — and  to  his 
own — we  doubt  not,  to  the  comfort 
also  of  both,  that  a  mode  was  thus 
found  of  securing  a  congenial 
sphere  for  an  earnest  man  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  do  good,  and  con- 
siderable energy  in  carrying  it  into 
effect.  How  to  utilize  that  energy, 
and  complete  a  good  intention 
with  the  benefit  of  organised  con- 
trol, is  one  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
its  record  here,  besides  those  this 
volume  more  directly  inculcates. 


8tra^  ThoughU  from  the  Note 
Book  of  Bowla/nd  WiUiama,  D,D, 
Kegan  Paul :  London.     1878. 

This  volume,  edited  by  his 
widow,  may  be  considered  a  supple- 
ment to  the  **  Life  of  Dr.  Williams  " 
already  published  by  her.  It  is 
sent  forth  without  a  word  of  note 
or  comment,  and  not  unfittingly, 
for  it  thereby  lets  the  note  book 
tell  its  own  tale  and  pourtray  the 
character.  No  one,  indeed,  will 
fail  to  find  in  it  the  record  of  that 
liberal,  large  thought  which  marked 
Rowland  Williams,  and  of  the 
kindly  feelings  which  tempered 
thought.  He  was  so  mixed  up 
with  the  controversies  of.  the  day, 
that  inevitably  controverted  sub- 
jects are  among  those  of  his  note 
book.  To  many  they  will  be  of 
high  interest,  as  showing  the  germs 
and  the  working  out  of  what  after- 
wards figured  prominently  in  the 
theological  arena,  and  the  conflict 
touching  "Essays  and  Reviews." 
Less,  however,  for  this,  than  for  the 
general  bearing  of  the  book,  and 
for  its  value  m  itself,  will  it  be 
prized  by  most  readers.  Many  of 
the  fragments  jotted  down,  only 
need  expansion,  and  they  will 
reward  it ;  others  have  the  force  of 
an  epigram  in  their  condensed 
words  {e.g.  p.  69)  :  **  Tell  the  truth 
for  the  soul's  sake,  and  in  the  fear 
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of  God.  Beware  how  you  tell  it, 
for  many  will  stumble  at  the  form, 
aud  many  distort.  The  truth 
grows  into  many  wrappings,  like 
ihe  fruit  expands  into  a  husk." 

As  may  be  expected  of  the  pri- 
vate note  book  of  Rowland 
Williams,  it  is  marked  by  intre- 
pidity of  thought,  perhaps  even 
more  than  by  thinking  out  a 
thought.  Not  less  is  it  also 
marked  by  kindliness  and  human 
sympathy.  "What  I  believe  and 
why  "  is  a  chapter  of  mental  auto- 
biography (pp.  1  to  15),  and  so, 
too,  the  paper  on  "  The  Principles 
of  Devout  Rationalism.'*  The 
whole  volume  of  about  one  hundred 
pages  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
profit  if  thought  over.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  epigrammatic  turn 
of  some  of  the  sentences.  We 
might  almost  have  called  some  of 
them  apophthegms,  e.g., "  Truth  in 
the  mind  corresponds  to  reality  in 
outward  things.  The  will  should 
be  determined  by  knowledge  of 
truth.  The  conscience  is  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  will,  or  its  con- 
sent in  judging  of  right  and 
wrong,''  and  the  like. 

Prindplee  of  the  Faith,  By  Orby 
Shipley,  M.A.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul.     1879. 

Our  coliunns  do  not  often  have 
a  notice  of  three  theological  books 
in  succession.  This  is  a  work 
widely  different  from  either  of  the 
other  two,  just  as  the  author  differs 
widely  from  the  unflinching  advo- 
cate of  private  judgment  at  Lam- 
peter, and  from  him  who  worked 
good  by  the  light  of  his  Oalvinistic 
creed  in  Carruber's  Close.  For  our 
readers  we  dismiss  the  main  sub- 
ject, "  The  Relations  of  Sin" — a 
topic  of  thought  in  religious 
retreats — ^which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  "  Introduction,"  and  the 
deep  psychological  interest  of  its 


ninety  and  one  pages.  It  is  & 
discourse  on  the  dogmatic  theology 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
want  of  it,  and  carries  with  it,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  traces  of  a. 
fastidious  theological  taste,  sorely 
exercised,  not  indeed  in  the  avowed 
use  of  private  judgment,  but  of 
something  not  very  unlike  it, 
though  more  soothing,  as  its  sub- 
stitute, an  ecclesiastical  eclecticism, 
which  has  ended,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  author,  "  after  much 
thought  and  consultation  with 
others,  in  submitting  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Catholic  Church." 

In  a  "  postscript"  to  this  Intro- 
duction we  are  told  that  the 
reasons  for  the  change  are  con- 
tained in  it,  and  show  why  the 
author  could  *'no  longer  consis- 
tently or  logically  remain  in  the 
Anglican  communion."  These 
reasons  seem  to  be  that  authority 
is  the  true  basis  of  religious  faith ; 
that  the  Catholic  Church  alone 
claims  distinctly,  and  actually 
exercises,  divine  authority ;  and 
that  unity  can  only  be  obtained  by 
submission  to  it,  in  union  with  the 
centre  of  Christendom.  All  this  is 
but  an  added  proof  that  uncon- 
genial relationships  of  thought 
work  for  themselves,  one  way  or 
another,  an  escape.  The  long,  skil- 
fully distributed  statement  of  the 
Introduction,  aguinst  *'the  dis- 
tracted Church  of  England,"  with 
her  antagonistic  parties,  her  recog- 
nition of  High,  Broad,  and  Low 
Church  principles,  which  to  some 
minds  makes  for  her  authority  by 
her  comprehensiveness,  and  is  & 
basis  for  belief  in  her,  has  in  the 
case  of  others,  like  the  author,  dis- 
solved the  claim  of  obedience,  and 
disintegrated  belief  in  her  autho- 
rity, which  is  the  postulate  for 
them  of  all  religion.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  more  robust  and  less 
sensitive  natures  would  see  their 
way  out  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  Mr.  Shipley  on  finding  his 
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demand  for  strong  dogmatic  teach- 
ing ill  met  withm  uie  Anglican 
oonunonion;  but  we  trust  that, 
having  entered  within  the  veil  of 
the  Boman  fold,  he  maj  there  find 
his  requirements  of  authoritative 
teaching  fully  satisfied.  This 
Tolume — his  farewell  to  the  Ohurch 
of  England,  imlike  so  many  of  the 
same  sort,  has  in  it  nothing  acri- 
monious, nothing  of  the  odium 
iheologicum;  the  statement  of  the 
shortoominffs  of  the  English 
Churdi,  which  is  put  forth  in 
▼indication  of  leaving  her,  is  not 
merely  courteous  in  language,  but 
considerate  for  those  whom  he 
leaves.  We  recommend  its  perusal 
as  a  study  of  mental  biography  of 
an  uncommon  kind ;  the  record  of 
an  endeavour  to  maintain  mental 
allegiance,  till  fairly  driven  away  in 
virtue  of  assiuned  needs,  and  first 
principles  of  reasoning,  to  demand 
restraints  of  thought,  as  the  only 
solution  of  self-imposed  difficulties. 

Ma/Mial  of  the  Oeology  of  Ireland, 
By  J.  H.  Kinahan,  M.B.I.A.,  <&c 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.     1878. 

That  the  author  was  engaged  in 
the  Irish  Geological  Surrey  is  a 
credential  for  his  book  ;  but  no  one 
who  goes  through  it  with  attention 
will  need  other  voucher  than  itself. 
There  are,  as  may  be  expected, 
some  points  on  which  two  opinions 
are  perfectly  permissible,  e,g,,  the 
author's  classification  includes  the 
old  red  sandstone  in  the  carboni- 
ferous rocks;  his  own  recorded 
minute  examination  perhaps  gives 
him  a  better  ri^ht  to  class  quarts 
rock  among  the  eruptive  rocks, 
though  usually  assigned  to  the 
metamorphic.  These  and  some 
other  similar  variations  from  re- 
ceived opinions  may  or  may  not  be 
open  to  question ;  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  geology  of  Ireland  has 
never  before  been  set  forth  in  a 
single  volume  so  completely  or  so 
clearly. 


It  is  at  once  popular  and  scien- 
tific Nor  is  it  only  **  The  Geology" 
in  the  bare  meaning  of  the  word ; 
section  v.,  "On  Economical  Pro- 
ducts," is  a  valuable  account  of  the 
geological  productions  of  the  island, 
and  of  their  applications  —  its 
marbles,  its  china  day,  its  gold, 
its  mineral  manures,  and  its  water 
supply.  The  peat  bogs  is  another 
subject.  We  ail  remember  the 
general  present  low  level  of  Ireland, 
and  that  as  to  more  than  one-third 
it  is  less  than  250ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  so  that,  were  the  sea  to 
rise  500ft.,  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  island  would  be  submerged. 
At  pp.  270-1  we  are  told,  in  the 
chapter  upon  Peat  Bogs,  tliat  '*  in 
the  mountain  bogs  the  prevailing 
timber  seems  to  be  deal,  and  some 
of  the  sticks  are  of  lengths  to  which 
the  fir  rarely  attains  in  this  coimtry 
at  the  present  day.  The  absence 
of  remams  of  the  oak  seems  to 
suggest  that  it  could  not  flourish 
above  a  certain  altitude — about  the 
400ft.  ordnance  contour  line,"  thus 
offering  a  suggestive  inference  as 
to  the  present  depression  of  the 
land  as  compared  with  past  ages. 

This  chapter  on  the  Peats  of 
Ireland  is  very  instructive ;  we 
regret,  however,  that  the  Dartmoor 
peat,  a  formation  in  a  far  higher 
state  of  natural  compression,  has 
not  been  spoken  of ;  the  contrast  of 
that  with  the  bog  peat  of  Ireland, 
and  of  both  with  the  peats  of  Scot- 
land, raising  the  inference  of  its 
progressive  history  as  a  geological 
proauct,  and  of  me  present  stage 
of  each,  is  an  illustration  the  one 
of  the  other.  The  pre-historic  re- 
mains of  Ireland — for  instance,  the 
"  crannogs,"  as  the  lake  dwellings 
there  are  now  called — is  a  section 
of  high  general  interest.  Those 
lacustrine  habitations,  built  in  part 
upon  piles,  with  the  kitchen- 
middens  and  the  other  records  of 
ancient  man,  afford  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  what  is   known  upon 
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that  subject.  It  is,  perhaps, 
because  only  incidental  to  his  own 
special  geological  research  that  Mr. 
Kinahan  has  not  here  availed  him- 
self of  any  reference  to  M.  Troyon's 
well-known  researches  and  the 
analogies  they  bring  out. 

The  book  has  a  good  index,  and 
also  a  glossary,  with  a  map  of 
Ireland  geologically  coloured,  and 
properly  folding  out,  so  as  to  be  of 
use  with  every  page  for  reference 
by  its  side.  The  glossary  extends 
to  Keltic  words,  and  shows  many 
Irish  mining  terms  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Cornish;  but  it  might  be 
more  explanatory  in  such  words  as, 
e.g.,  "  doierite  *'  and  "  diorite,"  and 
the  like.  We  also  miss  a  fuller 
account  of  the  basalt  and  the 
columnar  structure  in  the  doierite 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim,  and  again  at  Doon 
Point ;  nor  is  any  mention  made  of 
the  probable  junction  in  past  time 
with  the  Staffa  and  Portrush  range. 
With  a  second  edition  of  this  valu- 
able book  we  may  hope  to  see  a  few 
addenda. 


The  Ingoldeby  Letters,  By  the 
Rev.  James  Hildyard,  B.D.,  Rector 
of  Ingoldsby,  Lincolnshire.  2  vols. 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.    1879. 

We  confess  to  having  been  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  handsome  volumes 
that  on  seeing  them  we  were  weak 
enough  to  indulge  in  a  hope  that 
a  great  discovery  had  been  made 
of  interesting  correspondence  from 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  "In- 
goldsby Legends."  This,  in  sad 
forgetf ulness  of  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  batch  of  letters  were  noticed 
in  the  old  series  of  our  magazine 
about  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  that 
there  appear  to  have  been  several 
such  batches  published.  Alas,  we 
found,  instead  of  anything  of 
"Thomas  Ingoldsby,"  a  sort  of 
complete  letter  writer  of  religious 
controversy  as  it  appears  in  London 


and  provincial  papers.  The  good 
author  has  been  writing  these  let- 
ters for  all  these  years,  and,  to 
judge  by  the  portraits  which  he 
prefixes  presenting  him  as  he  was 
in  1858  and  as  he  was  in  December 
last,  he  seems  to  have  grown  robust 
upon  such  exercise.  His  hair  has 
grown  grey  in  the  interval,  he  says, 
but  that  must  surely  be  due  rather 
to  his  sixty  years  than  to  these 
letters.  In  fact,  the  sturdy-look- 
ing, well-bearded  head  of  the  later 
picture  so  &.r  surpasses  the  physio- 
gnomy of  the  dapper,  legal-look- 
ing, and  keen-featured  divine  of 
1858,  that  we  feel  we  can  confi- 
dently recommend  "  Liturgical 
Warfare "  as  an  excellent  tonic- 
much  better  than  either  politics, 
speculation,  or  HoUoway's  pills. 

The  main  object  of  this  vast 
correspondence  is  the  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and 
the  Church  which  holds  to  that 
ancient  collection  appears  to  be 
regarded  as  a  wealthy  corporate 
hierarchy,  which  even  "  Ingolds- 
by's"  pleasant  banter  cannot  charm, 
or  his  sweetened  potions  move  in 
the  direction  of  a  radical  cure  of 
its  own  disorganised  condition. 

For  those  who  do  not  think  con- 
troversy tiresome,  or  the  clash  of 
mimic  battle  tedious,  these  volumes 
form  an  excellent  vade-mecum. 
There  is  an  index  of  five  and  thirty 
full  pages,  from  which  the  young 
aspirant  to  controversial  spurs  can 
surely  find  some  points  with  which 
to  tickle  an  adversary ;  and  he  maj 
learn  how  far  he  may  decorously 
go  with  opprobrious  epithets :  as, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  customarj 
to  avoid  calling  an  opponent 
"mad,"  while  he  may  safely  he 
stigmatised  as  "  anything  hot 
lucid." 

In  the  system  of  Nature  there  is 
no  doubt  a  valuable  function  ful- 
filled by  these  easily-heated  pur- 
veyors of  controversial  sparks: 
they  act  the  part  of  gadfly  to  the 
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great  animal  who  represents 
Establishment,  which  has  too  great 
a  tendency  to  bask  in  the  sun 
rather  thaii  to  drag  the  plough  in 
a  straight  furrow.  Periiaps,  how- 
ever, file  gadfly  when  it  stings, 
eren  though  it  may  arouse  the 
torpid  bulk  of  its  prey,  may  only 
cause  it  to  swenre  a  hair's  breadth, 
and  so  make  a  crooked  furrow. 
The  following,  which  is  one  of  Mr. 
Hildyard's  quotations  (his  quota- 
tions and  footnotes  are  varied  and 
Bcmietimes  valuable)  is  from  Arch- 
deacon Paley,  and  will  set  the 
position  of  the  stinging  office  in  a 
more  sober  light:  "As  the  man 
who  attacks  a  flourishing  Establish- 
ment writes  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  few  will  ever  be  found  to 
attempt  alterations  but  men  of 
mare  spirU  than  prudence,  of  more 
nncerity  than  caution,  of  warm, 
eager,  and  impetuous  tempers.  If, 
consequently,  we  are  to  wait  for 
improvement  till  the  cool,  the 
cann,  the  discreet  part  of  mankind 
begin  it  ;  tiU  Church  governors 
soUcit,  or  ministers  of  state  propose 
it,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce 
thatwithout  His  interposition  with 
whom  nothing  is  impossible,  we 
may  remain  as  we  are  till  the  reno- 
vation of  all  things."  In  this  view 
of  things,  Mr.  Hildyard  ought  not 
to  regret  that  he  has  not  been 
made  a  bishop ;  he  would  be  meta- 
morphosed from  a  working  bee  to 
one  without  a  sting. 


Through  Death  to  Life.  By 
George  ^Barlow.  London :  Samuel 
Tinsley  and  Co.     1878. 

This  is  a  pale  and  feeble  ghost 
of  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella, 
better  than  many  books  of  poems 
that  find  their  way  into  critical 
hands,  yet  possessing  a  poor 
chance  of  success.  The  book  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  sonnets,  each  set 
like  a  milestone  on  the  proverbially 
ime?en  road  of  love.  On  this  road 
the  lover  and  his  lady  seem  to  meet 


each  other  a  great  many  times,  and 
whether  they  finally  meet  in  earth 
or  heaven,  is  not  clear.  At  any 
rate,  they  come  to  a  happy  end. 
There  is  no  twaddle  in  the  book, 
and  as  to  construction,  the  sonnets 
fulfil  the  numerous  requirements 
pretty  well.  Mr.  Barlow  thinks, 
but  is  not  therefore  of  necessity  a 
poet.  We  fear  that  of  him  must 
be  said  what  Hazlitt  remarked  of 
a  greater,  that  his  verses  are 
poetry,  "  chiefly  because  no  line  or 
syllable  of  them  reads  like  prose." 

Bjom  and  Beta :  A  Norse  Legend. 
By  B.  Montgomerie  Banking. 
London :  Bemington  and  Co. 

This  is  a  legend  of  true  love  and 
of  evil  magic,  of  a  gallant  prince, 
and  of  speOs  that  condemn  him  to 
the  form  of  a  bear  during  day- 
light, after  the  manner  of  the  tales 
of  the  were-wolf .  The  story,  as  a 
story,  is  interesting  from  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  its  incidents  are 
depicted.  The  language  is  easy, 
with  occasional  passages  showing 
considerable  powers  of  artistic 
composition.  The  master  whom 
Mr.  Banking  would  most  love  to 
own,  we  take  to  be  William  Morris. 
But  though  Mr.  Banking's  lan- 
guage is  generally  well  considered 
and  free  from  rude  and  eccentric 
blemishes,  he  occasionally  errs  and 
strays  from  the  good  example  set 
by  the  author  of  "The  Earthly 
Paradise."  For  instance,  however 
grammatically  correct  may  be  the 
line, 

**No    more!" — and    still    his  jeaming- 
wox, 

we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
best  taste  would  have  slightly 
modified  it. 

We  should  like  to  see  this  story 
told  in  quaint  narrative  prose, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  story- 
tellers. It  would  be  a  curious 
point  to  ascertain  whether  readers 
generally  would  enjoy  it  the  more 
in  its  present  metrical  form,  or  in 
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a  form  at  once  romantic  and  un- 
rhymed.  _j 

Alcestist  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
John  Todhnnter.  London :  C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co. 

This  is  a  powerful  little  drama, 
a  Greek  form  enclosing  modem 
mind,  but  of  a  kind  that  a  philo- 
sopher all  the  world  over  might 
Lave  sympathised  with.  Dr.  Tod- 
hunter  seems  to  have  taken  lessons 
from  Shakespeare  in  language,  and 
from  Robert  Browning  in  mystical 
thought.  But  we  are  somehow  not 
made  conscious  of  any  anachronism 
in  the  play,  even  though  it  mix  so 
strangely  old  names  and  new 
speculations.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  principal  soliloquies  of  Eing 
Admetus.  His  wife  has  sacrificed 
herself  to  save  his  life,  which, 
according  to  the  oracle's  warning, 
were  forfeit  otherwise : 

No,  no— it  cannot  be !    It  cannot  be, 

That  these  transcendent  spirits,  whose 
pnre  flame 

Informs  onr  Uvea  with  splendour,  whose 
great  thoughts 

Measure  the  spaces  of  infinity. 

Should  be  blown  out  like  bubbles!  T^ 
the  flower 

Dies  in  the  act  of  seeding,  in  the  flame 

And  victory  of  its  passion  ; — why  not  she  P 

LeaTCs  she  not  seed  behind  which  keeps 
her  life  P 

Nay,  this  is  true  in  figure,  not  in  fact. 

Creation  is  a  stair  of  many  steps. 

Life  feeding  life,  and  life  being  piled  on 
life. 

In  stones,  weeds,  reptiles,  insects,  beasts, 
and  men. 

Continuous,  yet  by  leaps  ;  for  every 
change, 

However  small's,  a  leap.  Change — what 
is  change  P 

Or  permanence?  This  life — this  perma- 
nence 

In  change — ^what  is  it  P  What  am  I — this 
self— 

This  passionate  orb,  winging  infinity 

With  its  weak  pinions,  memory  and  desire  P 

Say  I'm  myself,  I  know  not  what  I  say. 

I  live  by  daily  dying — hour  by  hour 

The  same,  yet  not  the  same.  Shall  I  call 
the  Past 

My  own ;  from  which  I'm  driven,  a  shud- 
dering thing, 


Bj  Time's  stem  hunting?    Or  the  Pie- 
sent?    What! 
This    naked    moment,  dead   as   soon  at 

bom  ? 
That's  nothing.    Or  the  Future,   wboM 

bright  h<^»e8 
Are  but  as  milestones  on  the  road   to 

death? 
Yet  we  live  somehow ;  and  the  world's  a 

place 
Where  we  may  dream  great  dreams.    How 

shall  we  wake  ? 
Yes,  here's  the  question  :  Can  we  reach  at 

last 
A  stage  of  life  wherein  it  can  put  off 
Its  fieshly  form  and  yet  persist?     Why 

not? 
What  frames  the  organs  by  which  life  is 

life 
But  our  own  soul,  or  a  dark  somethinf 

else 
Which  yet  is  soul— or  what  P    Yet  we  go 

out. 
Like  candles  puffed,  not  willingly.     We 

die. 
And  go — ah !  where  ?    Some  say  they  have 

seen  the  dead. 
And  talked  with  them — tales,  tales  1     We 

have  no  proof 
That  we  live  on,  that  we  shall  live  again. 
This  mocks  the  reach  of  reason. 

Afterwards     his    spirit     grows 
firmer  : 

What  then,  can  she  be  dead  P    Alceetis 

dead! 
That  mind,  which  thought,  which  loTed, 

which  spoke  but  now, 
No  more  than  some  frail  quireringa  of 

the  fiesh. 
And  ceasing  with  their  ceasing ;  or  at  best 
A  weak,  sad,  cowering,  joyless,  growthleaa 

shade 
On  Charon's  coast— an  echo  of  the  past, 
A  withered  leaf  of  life  ?    Nay,  that's  a  tale 
Too  paltry.    If  we  die,  we  wholly  die. 
Will,  feeling— all  that  delicate  knot  of 

force, 
Conscious  of  power,  we  call  ourself.     It 

may  be : 
The  gods  themselves  know  not  their  OTigin, 
And  fear  their  end.    If  so,  this  life  of 

ours, 
With  sJl  its  longings,  strivings,  hopes,  and 

fears. 
Is  a  poor  puppet-show  for  each  ctf  us ; 
Though  for  the  race  come  some  trium- 
phant joy 
Which  our  blind  pangs  prepare.     But  if 

we  live, 
O  we  shall  live  indeed  !    Ha !  what  is  this. 
This  glow,  this  hope ;  this  reaching  out  of 

faith. 
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like  babefl  to  the  breast  they  know  not 
bat  throof  h  need ; 

This  ardour  of  desire,  which,  PaUas-like, 

Throngh  the  tongh  sntores  of  cold  reason's 
head 

Leaps  armed  in  warmer  wisdcnn — ^beckon- 
ing znd 

From    the   bare    known   to  a  snrmised 

beyond  P 
Do  I  begin  to  hear  thj  echoes,  dear  P 

There  are  many  enjoyable  and 
humoroug  bits  in  the  play.  The 
voluble  steward  (Enanthus  is  a 
character ;  when  Hercules  asks 
whither  the  body  of  Alcestis  has 
been  borne,  he  replies : 

Why,  to  her  grave.  Shonld  the  palaoe 
be  polluted  all  night  with  a  body  P  Bnt 
thou  may'et  see  her  to-morrow — all  in  -fine 
white  linen,  and  a  posy  of  flowers  in  her 
bosom — she  will  not  be  sealed  np  in 
marble  for  a  two  days'  spaoe — a  most 
lorely  ladylike  corpse. 

In  Hercules,  full  of  the  jollity  of 
health  and  strength,  able  to  do 
great  toil,  and  immensely  hungry 
for  wassail  afterwards,  we  have  a 
not  unpoetic  hero.  Mighty  though 
he  is ;  from  his  wrestle  with  Death 
for  Alcestis,  whom  he  restores  to 
her  husband,  he  returns  strained 
in  sinews  and  weak  as  a  child. 
That  this  combat  is  not  itself 
dramatically  presented  by  Dr. 
Todhunter,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  as  the  flaw  of  his  book. 


New  Irish  Melodies,  By  C.  P. 
O'Conor.  Abel  Heywood  and  Son, 
London  and  Manchester. 

Mr.    O'Conor    fairly  earns    his 
claim  to  the  title  of  "The  Irish 
Peasant  Poet."      His  lyrical  im- 
pulse   is    as    undoubted    as    the 
absence  in    his   work  of    literary 
culture  or  critical  training.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  sees  beautiful 
things,  and    sometimes    as    by  a 
flash  he  obtains  expression.     It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  poem  of  his  that 
is  structurally  perfect,  or  that  will 
stiand  analysis ;  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  devoid  of  trace  of 
wild   gay  power.      The  following 


might,  indeed,  be  an  address  to  his 
Muse: 

MAU&EEN  BHAN. 

I  sit  all  day  and  weep, 

A  poor  forlorn  man  ; 
A-orying  till  my  heart  is  broke. 

For  Maureen  Bha/n ! 

Across  the  ooean  bine, 

I  look  with  longing  eyes, 
And  see  in  dreams,   dear  Ireland's 
streams, 

And  Ireland's  snnny  skies. 
I  see,  too,  her  who  holds 

In  thrall  the  singing  man — 
111  Inck  is  mine,  I  weep  and  pine, 

For  Maween  Bhan ! 

The  dames  of  Galway's  halls 

Have  stately  step  and  mien ; 
With  jewels  rare — bnt  my  girl  fair, 

Is  beauty's  wondrons  queen ! 
She's  comely  as  the  dawn, 

And  I'm  her  singing  man — 
111  Inok  is  mine,  I  weep  and  pine, 

For  Mav/reen  Bhan  I 

Were  I  a  mighty  king, 

Or  knowledge-man ;  my  dear 
Shonld  wear  tt    crown,   despite  the 
frown 

Of  envy,  slight  and  fear. 
She  yet  shall  wear  royal  wreaths  ! 

Ciown'd  by  the  singing  man^- 
ni-lnck  is  mine,  I  weep  and  pine, 

For  Mawreen  Bhcm  I 

I  sit  all  day  and  weep, 

A  poor  forlorn  man  ; 
A-orying  till  my  heart  is  broke. 

For  Mawreen  Bhan ! 

In  the  following  stanza  we  may 
note  an  old  use  of  the  reflective 
verb  that  is  not  without  beauty. 
An  instance  of  the  same  use  will  be 
remembered  in  one  of  the  collects 
in  the  Liturgy  of  the  English 
Church,  "  that  we  may  .  .  .  en- 
deavour-ourselves  to  follow,"  &c. : 

Care  his  brow  had  girt ; 
Leavened  with  the  earth, 
He'd  drank  him  earth's  grey  wine. 
So  his  soul  was  filled  with  scorn ; 
He'd  drank  him  earth's  gr^  wine. 
His  life  of  joy  to  stain, 
And  darksome  things  took  shape  and 
form 
To  pall  his  singing  brain  — . 

We  heartily  echo  the  following : 

With  the  Orange  in  my  heart. 
And  Ireland  in  my  sonl  I 
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Here  I  am,  an  Irish  brother, 
Will  yoa  give  me  your  hand  ? 
Let  us  hatred  oast  away, 
Be  our  prayer  night  and  day. 
May  love  yet  make  a  nation  of  ov/r 
Fatherland, 

The  following  is  from  a  fine  poem, 
entitled  "  Onward  "  : 

The  world  rides  on  through  misty  spaoe — 

I  live  me  in  the  night, 
And  throw  a  lighted  toroh  to  traoe 

The  morning's  ooming  light. 
And  fearsome  things  from  rock  and  tide. 

Pass  still  before  my  eyes  ; 
But  with  the  world,  through  space  I  ride. 

To  dwell  in  clondless  skies. 

V 

Our  quotations  may  conclude 
with  a  sturdy  ballad : 

HUGH  BBENNAN. 

Hugh  Brennan  was  a  ploughman  stout, 

His  heart  was  always  gay. 
From  end  to  end  the  year  to  him 

Was  one  sunshiny  day. 
Said  he  **  The  King  upon  his  throne. 

In  station's  rather  high ; 
But  is  the  King  upon  his  throne, 

A  happier  man  than  I  ?  " 

'Tis  true  my  coat  is  common  stuff, 

'Tis  Mabel's  home-spun  friese, — 
'Tis  true  my  tastes  are  very  low. 

But  human  groans  and  cries 
Break  not  my  slumber  thro'  the  night ; 

I  wake  without  a  sigh, — 
I'd  rank  him,  Mabel  dear,  a  King 

Who'd  slept  the  same  as  I. — 

My  Mabel — she  has  eyes  of  blue, 

And  ringlets  chestnut  brown  ; 
If  crowns  be  precious  things,  by  Jotc, 

She  ought  to  wear  a  crown ! 
For  Mabel,  she  is  beautiful ! 

Kings  for  her  smiles  might  sigh  ; 
She  has  a  ploughman  for  her  lord. 

That  ploughman— faith  am  I ! 

This  should  be  excellent  for  a 
Penny  Beading,  or  would  make  a 
capital  bass  song. 


The  Oxford  Bihle  far  Teachers, 
Facsimile  series.  London :  Henry 
Prowde,  Oxford  University  Press 
Warehouse. 


Bibles  don't  disagree,  of  course, 
but  who  shall  decide  when  thej 
agree  too  much?     Messrs.   Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode  and  Mr.  Frowde 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  a  dis- 
agreement, arising  out  of  a  too 
complete  agreement   between  the 
Teachers'  Bibles  published  by  their 
respective   houses.      When  a  de- 
mand arose  for  an  edition  contain- 
ing a  very  library  of  biblical  refe- 
rence   by   way     of    appendix,    it 
appears    that    Mr.    Frowde    first 
advertised    an    announcement   in 
detail  of  his  valuable  series,  upon 
which  editors  were  engaged ;  whilst 
the  other  firm,  making  use  amongst 
other  matter  of  some  taken  from 
an  old  Oxford  Bible,  were  able  to 
get  their  edition  through  the  press 
a  little  more  quickly.     Mr.  Frowde 
has  now  added  such  new  features 
as  an  account  of  aquatic  animals, 
geology,     metals,    and     predous 
stones  of  the  Bible,  a  Hst  of  words 
obsolete  or  ambiguous,  of  words 
used  symbolically,  &c.  lliese  Bibles 
contain  a  concordance,  an  index,  a 
dictionaiy,  maps,  and   notes  and 
tabulated    lists   too  numerous  to 
mention.     The  word  "  fac-simile " 
in  the  title  of  the  series  signifies 
that  the   Bibles  of   the  di£erent 
sizes  are  printed  so  as  to  corres- 
pond   page     for    page     through- 
out.    One  familiar  with  the  place 
of  a  text  in  the  splendid  quarto 
edition  would  find  it  in  the  identical 
relative  spot  on  the  tiny  page  of 
pearl  type.     Altogether  the  study 
of  the   Bible  —  in  a  certain  way 
— seems   being  made   almost  too 
easy.     A  saying    ran,   "  Cross  of 
wood,  bishop  of  gold;  cross  of  gold, 
bishop  of  wood."     Let  us  not  add 
"Bible  of  ease,  reader  of  sloth; 
Bible  of  toil,  reader  of  understand- 
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Ik  dajB  when  the  world's  business 
is  brisk,  and  daily  life  is  active, 
most  men,  or  at  least  most  Eng- 
lishmen, theorise  little.  They  are 
glad  to  take  things  as  they  are, 
and  make  the  most  of  them. 

But  when  bad  times  come,  and 
there  is  little  to  do,  and  less  to  be 
got  for  what  is  done,  a  different 
phase  sets  it.  Change  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  depression  caused 
by  disappointments,  make  the 
hardest  and  most  practical  mind 
turn  in  upon  itself  and  become 
more  imagmative.  The  business 
nature  in  its  normal  mood  may 
scorn  and  look  down  upon  the 
poetic  nature  ;  but,  after  all, 
is  the  poet  guilty  of  any  wilder 
changes  of  fancy,  any  more 
mexplicable  shifts  of  emotion, 
than  are  shown  in  the  fre- 
quently recurring  state  of  things 
called  panic  ?  The  panic  of  a  mob 
in  a  theatre  must  contain  a  whole 
Hiad  of  feelings  if  they  could  but 
be  analysed.  The  dumb  panic  of 
sedate  men  of  business  is  almost  as 
terribly  romantic,  and,  like  any 
wave  of  the  unforeseen,  may  be 
Ml  of  disastrous  consequences. 

When  such  distrust  is  at  its 
height,  and  the  usually  thoughtless 
crowd  is  ready  to  jump  at  any 


theory,  then  come  in  the  doctrinaires^ 
the  dealers  in  panaceas  and 
infallible  specifics,  the  crotchet- 
mongers  of  evenr  kind.  When  the 
last  great  trade  depression  was 
upon  this  country,  imaginative  un- 
easiness worked  itself  up  at  last 
into  white  heat,  and  decided 
that  the  sources  of  the  appa- 
rently endless  advance  of  ruin 
must  be  probed  and  exposed  once 
for  all  by  a  Royal  Commission. 
This  done,  the  remedy,  it  was  sup- 
posed, wotdd  immediately  appear. 
But  it  was  forgotten  that  even  a 
Eoyal  Commission  is  composed 
of  nothing  more  than  men  of  like 
faculties  with  ourselves,  while  those 
who  were  suffering  most  were 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  deeply 
investigating  into  the  reasons  why. 
And  it  was  not  known  that,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  wildest  alarm, 
trade,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  had 
insensibly  turned,  and  the  good 
things  of  commerce  were  advancing 
towards  England  upon  the  wave  of 
a  wonderful  prosperity. 

During  panic,  reproaches  are 
piled  upon  the  practical  men  of 
business  for  neglecting  theory; 
the  theories  that  are  being  offered 
the  while  for  their  acceptance 
being  such  as  that  of  the  connection 
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of  the  recurring  spots  in  the  sun 
with  the  periodicities  of  famines 
and  trade  depressions.  Business 
men,  that  is  to  say,  are  to  regard 
our  great  luminary  as  a  sort  of 
meter  by  which  to  regulate  their 
enterprise ;  and  the  merchant,  before 
committing  himself  to  any  con- 
siderable undertaking,  must  look  at 
the  largest  clock  in  the  world  to  see 
whether  it  is  the  right  time  to  begin. 
The  agriculturist,  in  his  regard  of 
the  seasons,  an4  his  homely  pro- 
gnostications of  what  is  likely  to 
befal  him  in  the  way  of  harvest, 
has  been  looking  at  the  minute- 
hand  only.  He  must  now  train 
his  senses  to  a  larger  and  keener 
yiew,  and  take  in  the  meaning  of 
the  almost  invisible  motion  of  the 
hour-hand — a  hand  that  moves 
round  only  in  a  cycle  of  years.  The 
theory  is  pretty  and  plausible,  but 
how  shall  his  mode  of  adoption  of 
it  be  explained — in  time  enough 
and  with  certainty  enough  to  do 
him  any  service — to  the  desponding 
tinker,  or  the  tailor  who  cannot  ob- 
tain payment  of  his  little  account  P 
Or  how  shall  the  theorist  approach 
the  butcher  and  the  bak^r,  who  are 
reaping  more  profit  than  ever;  or 
the  candlestick  maker,  who  is  look- 
ing with  dismay  at  the  uncanny 
electric  light  ? 

Our  present  commercial  system 
is  so  complex,  that  theorists  for  the 
most  part  are  able  to  approach  it 
from  many  different  sides,  and  to 
see  only  a  little  piece  at  a  time. 
One  sees  one  set  of  circumstances 
and  cries  over-production ;  another 
studies  another  set  and  declares  an 
opposite  view — ^too  little  work  done. 
Chie  says  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
the  operative  has  done  the  mischief ; 
another  attributes  it  to  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  master.  One 
cries  we  are  beaten  by  cheap  labour ; 
another,  we  are  lagging  behind 
while  others  have  been  advancing 
in  skill.  One  says  that  the  tele- 
graph has    rendered  unneoessaiy 


the  former  large  holdings  of  sur- 
plus stocks,  and  that  these  must  be 
worked  off  before  the  average  de- 
mand CBXL  again  come  into  plaj. 
Another  view  is  that  stagnation  is 
due  to  antiquated  machinery  of 
business  being  attempted  to  be 
used  when  the  conditions  to  whidi 
it  was  once  suitable  are  entirely 
changed.  Another  says  free  trade 
is  all  a  mistake,  and  we  must  revert 
to  antiquated  theories  of  protection. 
Who  can  decide  for  himself  amidst 
such  a  chaos  of  views  ?  All  that 
the  trader  can  do  is  to  work  on  at 
the  best  he  can,  or  deal  in  what  he 
can,  and  wait  patiently  as  his 
fathers  had  to  wait  before  him. 
These  forefathers  no  doubt  bore 
their  yoke  more  meekly,  being 
without  that  intense  modem  appre- 
hensiveness  which  makes  a  time  of 
trouble  come  before  it  comes,  and 
last  after  it  is  gone. 

In  one  respect  our  modem 
greater  openness  to  impressions  can 
aid  us  in  a  way  in  wluch  our  fore- 
fathers had  not  an  equal  advantage 
of  profiting.  The  history  of  past 
ages  has  been  gradually  unfolding 
for  us  during  recent  decades ;  not 
only  have  the  chronological  se- 
quences of  departed  dynasties, 
which  from  a  business  point  of 
view  profit  little,  been  explored, 
but  the  real  thoughts  of  ancient 
peoples,  and  the  chronicles  of  their 
actual,  even  of  their  domestic  life, 
have  been  disclosed. 

History,  not  theory,  is  the  true 
antidote  to  panic ;  theory  is  really 
more  appropriate  to  times  when 
enterprise  is  burning  for  some  new 
world  to  conquer,  than  to  a  day 
when  a  general  pecuniary  visitation 
is  likely  to  produce  only  too  much 
introspection,  and  so  to  make  the 
foot  falter  in  the  most  ordinary 
undertaking.  History  is  the  best 
disposer  to  steadiness  and  sobriety 
of  mind  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  turn  to.  The  panic  feel- 
mg,  in  its  exaggerated  form,  is  Uiat 
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the  world  is  coining  to  an  end  at 
once;  history  shows  how  very 
slowly  and  interruptedly  it  has 
moved,  with  breaks  and  pauses 
severer  far  than  any  present  retro- 
gression, which  the  actual  proxi- 
mity of  a  trouble  and  our  excited 
imagination  may  cause  to  loom  too 
largely  and  darkly  upon  us. 

From  the  hustUng  of  a  certainly 
overstrained  competition,  men's 
minds  are  apt  to  turn  to  the  con- 
templation of  some  pretty  ideal  of 
ancient  socialism  or  communism, 
as  a  golden  age  from  which  they 
have  somehow  wandered.  To  their 
fancy,  pictures  of  life  of  this  tran- 
quil order  can  readily  be  found  in 
the  records  of  old-fashioned  times. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  delusion. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not 

Truth  the  poet  sings, 
Thftt  a  Borrow'B  orowB  of  sorrow  is  re- 
membering happier  things ; 

eke  we  might  fairly  argue,  con- 
versely, that  to  endeavour  to  live 
in  memory  the  life  of  our  Aryan 
ancestors,  the  noblest  race  of  the 
ancient  world,  would  bring  us  quite 
a  thrill  of  gladness,  for  there  is 
indeed  little  in  it  that,  if  we  were 
fairly  put  to  it,  we  should  not 
sorely  shrink  from  taking  in  ex- 
change for  even  the  most  blighted 
career  of  our  own. 

The  Aryan  household,  or  clan, 
was  no  pretty  idyllic  association, 
where  love  and  a^ection  reigned, 
and  all  were  independent  and 
equal  and  harmonious.  It  was,  as 
recent  investigators,  from  Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine  to  Dr.  Heam*  of 
Melbourne,  have  made  plain,  a 
sort  of  religious  joint-stock  com- 
pany, in  which  the  managing 
director  held  supreme  and  arbitrary 
power.  There  is  no  idea  of  pro- 
fanity in  our  illustration ;  the 
highest  religious  functionary  in  an 


Aryan  community  now  existing  on 
a  remote  tablelajid  in  Southern 
Hindustan  is  the  milkman;  and 
when  a  sly  European  once  crept 
at  night  into  the  temple,  all  the 
insignia  that  he  could  find  belong- 
ing to  the  ascetic  priest  were  the 
simple  apparatus  of  the  dairy. 

In  archaic  society  there  existed 
neither  politics  nor  economics ;  there 
was  no  law,  no  state,  and — worst 
of  all,  at  least  from  our  point  of 
view — there  was  no  individual. 
The  eldest  male  of  the  line  presided 
over  each  clan  of  associated  house- 
holds, and  the  customs  of  which  he 
was  the  instrument,  whether  they 
clashed  or  not  with  what  we  know 
as  individual  will,  were  the  immov- 
able law  and  bondage  of  every 
tmit  in  the  corporation.  The  clan 
was  the  individual,  and,  if  we  have 
competitive  strife  and  even  hatred 
at  times  one  with  another,  the  clan 
had  not  only  absence  of  sympathy 
for  everything  outside  its  own 
narrow  circle,  but  its  absolute 
indifference  towards  members  of 
other  households  was  not  infre- 
quently developed  into  active  hos- 
tility and  the  feud  of  blood. 

The  connecting  link  that  bound 
the  family  together  was  not  sweet 
affection  subsisting  between  its 
members,  but  their  common  rela- 
tion (evidenced  by  the  custom  of 
setting  apart  sacred  portions  from 
the  common  meal,  and  by  the 
worship  of  the  hearth)  was  found 
in  their  unanimous  attitude  towards 
the  lares  or  spirits  of  their  departed 
ancestors,  who  were  still  regarded 
as  constituting  the  heads  of  the 
family  and  guides  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Marriage  was  compulsory,  and 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
household  tyrant  for  the  time 
being.      Over  the  labour  of    his 


*  The  Aryan  Household.  By  W.  E.  Heam,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Melbourne.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  Melbourne :  G. 
BoberfaMm.     1879. 
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subjects,  whether  boys  or  grown- 
up men,  his  power  was  absolute. 
A  man  cotdd  not  make  a  will — ^he 
had  nothing  of  his  own  to  dispose 
of.  A  woman  was  in  perpetual 
tutelage — she  might  be  imder  her 
father,  she  might  be  under  her 
husband,  she  might  be  under  a 
distant  male  relative,  provided  the 
power  of  the  clan  vested  in  him. 
The  House  Father  might  expose 
his  children  after  birth,  he  might 
sell  his  son,  he  might  establish  his 
wife's  guilt  in  his  own  tribunal, 
and  with  perfect  legality  kill  her 
— with  perfect  legality,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  clan  law,  which 
was  the  only  law. 

A  Semitic  sect,  the  Essenes,  in 
certain  respects  resemble  more  the 
popular  notion  of  communal  life  ; 
but  their  bond  of  union  was  re- 
ligious. And  without  some  strict 
attachment  to  an  ideal,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  is  the 
destruction  of  individual  selfish- 
ness, no  community  can  hang 
together  for  a  generation.  With 
human  nature  as  it  is,  and  in  a 
process  of  constant  replenishment 
with  human  stuff  endowed  with 
the  same  lack  of  alertness  to  any 
call  but  that  of  selfishness,  it  can- 
not be  erpected  that  such  a  society 
should  become  multitudinous ;  and 
indeed  history  shows  that  religious 
communities  have  been  both  rare 
and  limited,  and  in  their  constitu- 
tion very  eclectic  and  select.  A 
few  intense  spirits  may  lead  for  a 
time,  by  their  personal  influence 
charming  a  dull  generality  to  rise 
above  and  beyond  itself ;  but 
before  any  large  bulk  of  mankind 
is  seized  upon,  the  second  genera- 
tion of  followers  is  slipping  back 
into  easier  life  and  becoming  little 
more  than  nominal,  or  is  lost  in 
quibbles  and  quarrels  upon  the 
meanings  of  its  own  misunderstood 
doctrines.  So  far  as  a  few  thousand 
years  of  history  give  their  lesson, 
the    mass    may    be  moved  up  a 


little,  now  in  one  direction,  now  in 
another,  but  is  never  wholly  rapt 
by  any  super-terrestrial  idea.  Aa 
this  is  the  earth,  why  should  any 
other  event  be  expected  ?  A  vast 
horde  arrives  here,  is  put  through 
certain  exercises,  and  retires.  In 
one  era  some  things  are  done  better 
than  others.  A  great  tradition 
is  passed  on  from  one  period  to 
another,  a  perhaps  far  greater 
acquirement  is  lost.  In  the  whole 
range  of  the  past  nothing  cas 
be  found  absolutely  satisfactory, 
nothing  more  suitable  to  us  tluo] 
our  own  times.  What  we  caD 
civilisation  has  its  advantages ;  ii 
we  indulge  in  the  communistic 
dream,  to  approach  which  we  have 
first  to  know  how  to  find  rest  in  a 
self-denying  religion,  not  in  as 
alluring  sloth,  we  find  ourselvee 
at  the  outset  face  to  face  with 
certain  unpleasantnesses,  trivial 
indeed,  but  enough  to  turn  back 
any  but  the  most  earnest.  With 
the  Essenes,  for  instance,  even 
their  clothes  were  in  common 
They  had  a  store  of  rough  cloaks 
in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summei 
cheap  garments  without  sleeves; 
and  when  anyone  wanted  one,  hi 
went  to  the  box  and  took  it,  pre- 
sumably putting  it  back  at  the 
end  of  the  season  for  which  it  waa 
suited. 

The  whole  movement  of  modert 
societies,  as  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  putf 
it,  being  one  from  status  to 
tract — that  is  from  being  bom 
a  position  to  making  it  for  on< 
— it  is  open  ground  for  theory 
determine  whither  we  are  goi 
if  we  follow  the  direction  of  t] 
last  thousand  or  two  of  y< 
The  small  remains  of  feu( 
customs — entail,  the  respect 
to  the  elder  son,  the  reverei 
of  servant  for  master,  the  poi 
of  position  by  birth — seem 
be  slowly  vanishing;  who 
teU  what  free  combinations  are 
come,  when  society  shall 
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of  absolutely  independent  units; 
^en,  instead  of  old  relations  of 
master  and  man,  with  respect  due 
on  the  one  side  and  responsibility 
on  the  other,  there  is  no  ''su- 
perior" and  no  "inferior,"  but  a 
hr^  plenty  of  equality,  and  a  hard 
business  contract  only,  between 
"boss"  and  "employe**? 

Dr.  Heam  shows  reason  why 
we  shoiQd  be  thankful  that  the 
ancient  state  of  society  has  broken 
up: 

"The  Household  was  much  more 
compatible  with  political  authority 
than  the  clan.  It,  consequently, 
long  survived  the  full  ascendancy 
of  the  State ;  and  it  left,  at  least 
in  Boman  law,  deep  traces  of  its 
influence.  The  principle  of  uni- 
versal succession,  the  principle  that 
no  acquisition  could  be  made  by 
means  of  a  stranger,  the  consequent 
retardation  of  the  natural  growth 
of  agency,  and  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Patria  Potestas,  are  all  due 
to  the  original  conception  of  the 
Household  as  a  corporation.  Yet 
this  corporate  Household  was  in- 
consistent with  full  social  and 
pohtical  development,  and  slowly 
^d  gradually  broke  asunder.  Its 
disintegration  was  caused,  not  by 
any  single  influence,  but  by  the 
concurrent  effect  of  various  causes. 
The  process  may  be  described  in 
general  terms  as  an  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  Pater  familias. 
In  one  direction  his  powers  were 
greatly  extended ;  in  another 
direction  they  were  greatly 
abridged.  On  the  one  side  the 
State  gradually  discharged  the 
trusts  upon  which  the  Pater 
famiUas  held  his  property,  and, 
consequently,  the  restrictions  upon 
his  enjoyment  of  it.  On  the  other 
side  it  strictly  limited  the  exercise 
of  his  authority  over  the  persons 
of  his  Household.  Thus,  the 
history  of  individual  property  and 
the  nistory  of  personal  liberty 
coincide.     Both  of  them  resulted 


from  the  disintegration  of  the 
Household.  The  House -master 
stood  forth  secure  in  his  property, 
but  shorn  of  his  power.  The  de- 
pendent emerged  from  the  ruins, 
penniless,  but  free. 

"  *  The  partition  of  inheritances 
and  execution  for  debt  levied  on 
land  are  destroying  the  communi- 
ties— this  is  the  lormula  heard  nowa- 
days everywhere  in  India.'  The  like 
forces  were  in  more  or  less  active 
operation  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  Twelve  Tables.  Those  Tables 
recognised  the  partition  of  inherit- 
ances, the  sale  of  the  property  of 
the  Household,  and  the  power  of 
testation.  As  to  the  partition  of 
inheritances,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  principle  was  recognised 
by  custom,  and  was  indeed  essen- 
tial, at  least  within  certain  limits, 
to  the  growth  of  archaic  society. 
But  it  was  a  serious  matter  to 
establish  a  new  Household,  with 
its  peculiar  sacra,  for  the  continued 
maintenance  of  which  provision 
must  have  been  made.  The  pro- 
cess of  separation  was  probably, 
therefore,  slow  and  difficult,  and 
required  the  consent  of  all  parties 
concerned.  The  interference  of 
the  State  gave  precision  to  the 
vague  customary  duties.  The  rule 
was  established  that  no  person 
could  be  retained  in  a  partnership 
against  his  will.  A  process,  which 
was  at  least  comparatively  prompt, 
was  devised  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  each  partner's  share, 
and  of  winding-up  the  affairs  of 
the  partnership.  So,  too,  actions 
were  given  for  the  partition  of 
individual  property,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  boundaries.  Little 
is  known  of  these  proceedings; 
but  they  belong  to  the  older  pei'iod 
of  the  history  of  Boman  law,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sujppose 
that  their  tendency  was  similar  to 
that  which  we  know  that  similar 
measures  produce  in  other  countries 
at  the  present  time. 
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"  The  sale  of  the  Household  estate 
was  a  grave  matter.  Originally, 
as  I  have  said,  it  was  probably 
prohibited,  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  unheard  of.  It  was 
then  allowed  with  the  consent  of 
the  community,  who,  as  the  ulti- 
mate heirs,  had  a  direct  interest  in 
such  a  transaction.  Grradually,  as 
the  exigencies  of  social  life  grew 
urgent,  it  was  considered  that  such 
sales  might  be  made  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  or,  as  in  India, 
of  failure  in  business.  In  Ireland 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  special 
tribunal,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
decide  upon  the  existence  of  the 
alleged  necessity.  The  tomb  was 
excepted  from  the  sale,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  hearth.  Still  the 
sale  would  be  effected,  but  only  in 
a  particular  form  and  with  the 
consents  of  specified  persons.  This 
customary  mode  of  sale  was,  in 
Eoman  law,  called  mancipation,  or, 
from  the  ceremonies  used  in  it,  sale 
by  the  bronze  and  balance.  The 
transaction  was  attested  by  five 
witnesses,  who  may  have  been,  or 
have  represented,  the  parties  whose 
consent  was  required.  The  authority 
of  the  State  furnished  a  simpler 
and  perhaps  a  safer  method.  This 
method,  which  was  one  of  the 
Eoman  *  Legis  Actiones/  or  forms 
of  procedure  recognised  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  was  styled  *  In  Jure 
Oessio.'  It  was,  in  effect,  a  collu- 
sive action  before  the  Praetor,  who, 
upon  the  defendant  admitting  the 
claim,  adjudged  the  property  to 
the  plaintiff.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  consent  of  the  five  wit- 
nesses was  reduced  to  a  form,  the 
mancipation  became  practically  the 
easier  process,  and  superseded  in 
its  turn  the  fictitious  surrender. 
But  the  assistance  of  the  State  had 
done  its  work,  and  alienation  had 
become  habitual  and  comparatively 
easy.  With  regard  to  the  power 
of  testation,  there  is  a  distinction 
to   which    I  have  previously   ad- 


verted, and  which  it  is  important 
to  note.     A  testament  was  at  one 
time  a  means  for  continuing  the 
universal   succession;    at    another 
time  it  was  a  means  of  distribut- 
ing the  testator's  property.    In  the 
language  of  Boman    law,   it   was 
either  a  method  of  appointing  a 
*  Heres '  or  universal  successor  ;  or 
it  was  a  method  of  providing  for 
the  payment  of  legacies  or  charges 
on   the    property.     How  the    one 
object  was  related  to  the  other,  or 
by  what  steps  the  modem  will  was 
developed,  I  must,  since  I  am  not 
writing  the  history  of  law,  resist 
the  temptation  to  discuss.     That 
which  is  material  for  my  present 
purpose   is,  that  the  will  is   dis- 
tinctly the  creature  of  the  State. 
The  true  will    is   found  only   at 
Rome,   or,   if    anywhere    else,    at 
Athens — that  is,   it  is    found    in 
those  countries,  and  at  that  period 
of  their  history,  where  and  when 
the  State  was  developed ;  and  it  is 
not  found  in  any  Aryan  community 
while    it    remained    in    the    clan 
svstem.  But  Solon's  will  was  a  clear 
innovation  by  legislative  authority 
upon    clan    custom.     As    to    the 
Eoman  will,  it  is  enough  to  cite 
the  words  of  the  *  Digest :'  *  Testa- 
mentif actio  non  privati  sed  puhlici 
juris    est*      There     is,    however, 
another  aspect  of  this  power.     In 
matters   of  succession,  we  are   so 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  powei^ 
of  the  decedent,  or  to  the  gain  of 
the  successor,  that  we  forget  that 
that  successor  has  not  only  rights, 
but  duties.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  by  the  custom,  a  Filius 
familias,  or  other  person  in  manu, 
could  not,  if  he  were  required  to 
act,  refuse  to  be  his  father's  heir, 
and  that  it  might  be  very  disad- 
vantageous to  him  to  be  so.     The 
heir  was  the  universal  successor — 
that  is,   he  succeeded  to  all  the 
liabilities   as  well  as  to    all   the 
rights  of  his  ancestor.     If,  there- 
fore, the  estate  were  insolvent,  he 
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succeeded    to    what    the     Boman 
lawyers  emphatically  called  *(^m- 
no6a  hereditas.*    His  liabilities  were 
not  confined  to  the  assets  that  he 
received,  but  he  was  bound  to  pay 
all  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  even 
if  there  were  no  assets  at  all.    The 
reason    was   that    the  Familia,  or 
property  of  the  Household,  belonged 
to  a  corporation  ;  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  bound  by  the  acts  of  its 
Pater,   or  manager  for  the    time 
being ;   that  the  successor  was  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  either 
indicated  for  that  office  by  custom, 
with   or   without  the   sanction  of 
law,  or  appointed,  by  virtue  of  a 
power  conferred  on  him  by  law  to 
make  such  nomination,  by  the  late 
Pater;    that,  as  such   member  of 
the  corporation,  all  his  acquisitions 
while  he  was  in  manu  formed  part 
of  the  common  fund ;  and  that  he 
took  the  property  as  he  found  it, 
subject  to  all  the  proceedings   of 
his  predecessor.     Such  was  the  rule 
of  immemorial   custom;   and  this 
custom  was  accepted  and  enforced 
by  law.    But  Gains  states  that  *  the 
Prsetor     permits    them    (i.e.,    the 
heredes  necessarii)  to  abstain  from 
the  succession,  so  that  the  goods 
of  the  parent  may  rather  be  sold.' 
There  is  no  information  as  to  the 
time  when  the  Praetor  first  intro- 
duced this  *beneficium  ahdinendi^ 
as  it  was  called.     Whatever  may 
hare  been  its  date,  it  marks  another 
distinct  step  in  the  disintegration, 
l>y  the   operation  of  law,   of  the 
aaxhaic  Household. 

"  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  archaic 
procedure  which  has  been  often 
noticed.  The  remedy  against  a 
debtor  was  always  personal.  A 
creditor  could  seize  his  defaulting 
debtor,  imprison  him,  and  treat 
^^  as  a  slave ;  but  he  could  not 
enter  his  house  or  sell  a  foot  of  his 
*and.  The  reason  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  is  sufficiently  clear.  The 
^d  belonged  to  the  Household, 
not  to  the  individual  debtor  ;  and 


a  sale  of  the  holy  hearth  and  its 
belongings  could  not  take  place 
without  grave  injury  to  the  sacra. 
The  State,  indeed,  might,  for  its 
own  debts,  and  then  for  the  most 
part  by  way  of  punishment,  sell 
out  a  citizen ;  but  in  a  transaction 
between  party  and  party,  neither 
custom  nor  law  sanctioned  so  ex- 
treme a  course.  At  first  the 
PrcBtor  ventured  to  interpose  his 
authority  when,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  debtor,  the  ordinary  remedy 
against  him  was  not  available.  Ii, 
without  appointing  any  person  to 
act  on  his  behalf,  the  debtor  left 
the  jurisdiction,  or  if  he  hid,  the 
Praetor  had  recourse  to  his  favourite 
mode  of  operation  through  the 
Possession.  He  gave  the  creditor 
possession  of  the  defendant's  goods, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
justice  of  the  case  required  ;  and  in 
due  time  possession  ripened  into 
ownership.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
although  he  thus  assisted  the 
creditor,  the  Praetor  never  ventured 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  debtor. 
The  first  attempt  to  introduce  the 
modem  principle  of  insolvency — 
not  merely  to  substitute  a  remedy 
against  the  goods  for  a  remedy 
against  the  person,  but  to  close  the 
whole  transaction  by  applying,  so 
far  as  they  would  go,  the  existing 
assets  to  liquidate  the  existing 
debts — was  due  to  the  great  Julius. 
It  is  probable  that  Augustus 
carried  into  effect  the  unfinished 
policy  of  the  Dictator.  Ultimately, 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  judgment 
debts  were  enforced  directly  by  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  the  debtor's 
goods  by  public  officials. 

"  The  influence  of  the  State  upon 
the  authority  of  the  House  Fatlier 
over  the  members  of  his  House- 
hold needs  not  detain  us  long.  No 
State  is  likely  to  permit  to  any 
person  the  uncontrolled  power  of 
life  and  death  over  its  subjects. 
Thus,  in  India,  as  I  have  said,  the 
British     Grovemment    never    even 
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listened  to  the  claims  of  the  natives 
to  exercise  their  paternal  power. 
In  early  times  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  State,  even  within 
the  sacred  precinct,  was  necessanlj 
gradual  and  slow." 

In  all  this  obscure  process  of 
change,  what  have  we  gained? 
Certain  words  stand  out  from  the 
text.  Law  has  come  in  place  of 
custom;  personal  liberty  succeeds 
personal  slavery ;  social  and  politi- 
cal development  (full  of  flaws  as  it 
may  be)  takes  the  place  of  the 
rigid  narrow  confinement  of  the 
clan ;  the  living  independent  indi- 
vidual succeeds  the  obedient  child 
of  the  household ;  the  rule  of  the 
empire  succeeds  the  i)etty  dictation 
of  the  house  father ;  personal  pro- 
perty allows  the  development  of 
each  man's  tastes ;  the  individual 
has  ceased  to  belong  to  a  corpora- 
tion of  unlimited  liability,  and  that 
could  not  be  liquidated. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  that,  in 
modem  life,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
we  are  individuals,  and  that  if  we 
do  our  best  we  may  have  all  our 
clothes  made  to  fit  us.  If  we  were 
put  back  into  the  old  communal 
nursery,  and  made  to  wear,  to  eat, 
and  to  do  what  we  were  bid,  even 
to  the  impossibility  of  choice  of  our 
wives  or  of  privacy  of  our  prayers, 
what    terrible    rebels   we    should 


become!  Having  chosen  to  be 
individual,  and  preferring  that 
independence  to  any  other  birth- 
right, we  must  be  prepared  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  the  responsibility 
of  our  position.  If  as  individuals 
we  feel  it  hardly  when  trade  is  bad, 
and  we  are  isolated  and  friendless, 
and  there  is  no  communal  accumu- 
lation to  draw  from,  or  if  our 
fathers  or  ourselves  have  been 
spendthrifts  or  have  managed 
badly,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  as  individuals  that  we  have 
opened  out  the  world,  and  by 
our  energy  which  has  resulted  in 
access  to  lands  to  which  famine 
has  not  reached,  have  ensured  a 
certain  small  provision  for  onr 
State,  even  for  the  worst  of  times. 
When  the  famine  came  in  the  days 
of  old,  the  small  and  isolated 
archaic  household  was  subject  to 
its  naked  severity ;  when  bad  times 
come  upon  us  individuals,  we  sulPer, 
it  is  true;  but  the  energy  of 
our  individualism,  combined  with 
the  power  of  our  nationalism,  has 
protected  us  from  the  worst ;  and 
ships  sail  to  and  fro,  and  engines 
of  all  kinds  labour  until  we  are 
relieved,  and  can  wait  and  work  for 
prosperity,  vdth  its  extensions  and 
enhancements  of  life,  to  be  at  our 
doors  again. 
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AN     ENGLISH     DICTIONARY. 


Thebb  seems  to  be  a  chance  at 
last  of  a  dictionary  of  English 
commensurate  with  iJie  wide  spread 
and  importance  of  the  language. 
In  1859  went  out  a  "  proposal  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  English 
Dictionary,  by  the  Philological 
Society,"  and  now,  twenty  years 
later,  it  is  announced  that  the 
delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
are  taking  up  the  matter,  and  that 
the  president  of  the  Philological 
Society  has  been  appointed  editor. 
"What  a  fuss  about  a  trifle,"  we 
can  imagine  a  superficial  reader 
saying :  "  have  there  not  been  num- 
bers of  new  dictionaries  and  new 
editions  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ?  "  May  be  ;  but  there  are 
dictionaries  and  dictionaries.  The 
one  in  question  will  possess  this 
rare  qualification,  thiat  for  the 
meanings  and  uses  of  the  words 
we  shall  not  hare  to  depend  upon 
a  lexicographer's  bald  statement, 
but  that  century  by  century,  period 
by  period,  the  use  and  position  of 
each  word  will  be  illustrated  by 
examples  drawn  from  English 
Hterature.  Those  who  care  for  the 
beauty  and  strength  and  purity  of 
language  will  thus  have  the  very 
life  and  career  of  words  opened 
oat  before  them,  and  obtain  at  a 
glance  the  history  of  their  noble 
or  ignoble  uses.  It  will  be  evident 
that  a  dictionary  of  this  kind  must 
be  on  a  stupendous  scale.  We  are 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  editing 
staff,  but  if  the  work  should  be 
brought  into  less  compass  than  five- 
and-twenty  large  volumes,  we  shall 
be  surprised. 


We  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  dictionary  in  this  wise,  and 
have  ever  since  borne  it  much 
respect.  Living  neighbourly  to  an 
old  clergyman,  the  late  George 
Wheelwright,  of  Crowhurst,  East 
Grinstead,  he  one  day  pointed  to  a 
set  of  bookshelves  in  his  study  on 
which  were  ranged  vast  rows  of 
neat  thick  packages  of  manuscript. 
"  There,"  he  said,  "  is  letter  F ;  I 
have  been  seven  years  engaged 
upon  it."  He  opened  a  package, 
and  there  we  saw  sheet  after  sheet 
of  excerpts  in  various  handwritings, 
among  which  could  be  recognised 
the  clear,  firm  caligraphy  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti ;  the  smaller  but 
equally  neat  script  of  Professor 
Dowden ;  and  the  work  of  many 
another  valued  pen.  The  seven 
years,  spared  from  the  work  of  a 
parish  whose  handful  of  sons  of 
the  soil  afforded  little  intellectual 
opening,  had  been  devoted  to 
the  arrangement  of  these  extracts, 
the  verbal  definitions,  the  deriva- 
tions, and  the  general  work  of  a 
dictionary. 

We  soon  foimd  that  these 
crowded  shelves  inspired  our  host 
with  gloom  rather  than  delight. 
He  had  done  his  work,  and  there 
it  remained — unheeded.  Letter  F 
was  ready,  but  where  were  A,  B,  C, 
and  the  rest ;  and  what  was  the 
good  of  poor  letter  F  without  his 
elder  brethren?  The  silent  years 
passed  on,  and  the  great  dictionary 
seemed  to  be  dying  rather  than 
taking  form.  Thinking  of  the  vast 
sums  of  English  money  spent  on 
Turkish  palaces,  we  suggested  to 
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our  friend  that  John  Bull  must 
only  need  to  know  what  was  wanted 
to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
at  once  for  the  printing  of  a 
dictionary  of  his  own  language. 
And,  as  we  discussed  the  printing 
of  a  specimen  to  show  that 
iminformed  individual  what  was 
projected,  our  friend  brightened 
up  wonderfully.  When  we  had  got 
so  far  as  to  find  a  printer  for 
this  specimen — no  easy  matter,  for 
only  a  first-rate  press,  accustomed 
to  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Saxon  and 
Sanskrit,  could  undertake  it — our 
Dr.  Johnson  was  enthusiastic.  His 
friends,  he  said,  had  come  to 
look  upon  all  that  concerned  the 
dictionary  as  little  better  than  an 
old  wives'  fable. 

In  1875  accordingly  appeared, 
privately  printed  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  an  "  Appeal  to  the 
English  Speaking  Public  on  behalf 
of  a  new  English  Dictionary." 
There  were  eight  large  quarto 
pages  of  dictionary,  arranged  very 
pleasantly  for  reference,  and  in 
three  columns ;  they  began  with 
Fa,  and  ended  in  Face,  from  which 
may  be  gathered  some  idea  of  the 
scale  on  which  the  dictionary  was 
designed.  There  were  a  few  pages 
of  introduction,  from  which,  now 
that  there  seems  a  prospect  of 
the  eventual  appearance  of  the 
dictionary,  we  shall  venture  to 
quote,  as  throwing  some  light  upon 
its  inception  and  history. 

"  In  the  year  1860  there  ap- 
peared the  second  edition  revised 
and  enlarged  of  a  pamphlet  *  On 
some  Deficiencies  in  our  English 
Dictionaries,*  being  the  substance 
of  two  papers  read  before  the 
Philological  Society,  Nov.  5  and 
Nov.  19,  1857,  by  E.  Chenevix 
Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster 
(the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin), 
to  which  was  added  *A  Letter  to 
the  author  from  Herbert  Coleridge, 
Esq.,  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects 
of  the  Society's  New  English  Dic- 


tionary.' The  pamphlet  closes  with 
these  words : 

"  *  If  therefore  we  count  it  worth 
while  to  have  all  words,'  we  can 
only  have  them  by  reading  all 
books ;  this  is  the  price  which  we 
must  be  content  to  pay.  But  how, 
it  may  naturally  be  asked,  shall  all 
books  be  read  ?  In  that  most  in- 
teresting Preface  which  Jacob 
Grimm  has  prefixed  to  his  own 
and  his  brother's  German  Dic- 
tionary, he  makes  grateful  and 
honourable  mention  of  no  less 
than  eighty- three  volimteer  coad- 
jutors, who  had  undertaken  each 
to  read  for  him  one  or  more 
authors,  and  who  had  thrown  into 
this  common  stock  of  his  great 
work  their  several  "  symbols,"  the 
results  of  their  several  toils ;  while 
he  expresses  a  confident  hope  that, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  he  will  enlist 
many  more  of  these  helpers.  It  is 
something  of  this  common  action 
which  the  Philological  Society  has 
suggested  to  its  members.  It 
entertained  also  from  the  first  a 
hope,  in  which  it  has  not  been 
disappointed,  that  many  besides 
its  own  members  would  gladly 
divide  with  them  the  toil  and 
honour  of  such  an  undertaking. 
Only  thus  can  we  hope  that  this 
work  will  ever  be  effectually  done, 
that  we  shall  ever  obtain  that 
complete  inventory  of  our  English 
tongue,  with  other  accessory  ad- 
vantages, which  we  ought  not  to 
rest  satisfied  until  we  possess.  The 
story  in  Herodotus  is  probably 
familiar  to  us  all,  of  the  course 
which  the  Persians  followed,  when 
they  proposed  to  make  entire  clear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
conquered  island,  to  bring  them  all 
within  their  grasp.  An  entire 
army  would  join  hand  in  hand  till 
it  covered  the  breadth  of  the 
island;  and  would  then  in  this 
fashion  pass  over  it  from  end  to 
end,  rendering  it  impossible  that 
so  much  as   one  of  those  whom 
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they  desired  to  seize  should  escape. 
This  cayrjvevew,  this  drawing  as 
with  a  sweep-net  over  the  whole 
extent  of  English  literature,  is  that 
which  we  would  fain  see ;  which 
we  would  count  it  an  honour  to  be 
the  means  of  organising  and  set- 
ting forward ;  being  sure  that  it  is 
only  by  such  combined  action,  by 
such  a  joining  of  hand  in  hand  on 
the  part  of  as  many  as  are  willing  to 
take  their  share  in  this  toil,  that 
we  can  hope  the  innumerable  words 
which  hare  escaped  us  hitherto, 
which  are  lurking  unnoticed  in 
erery  corner  of  our  literature,  will 
ever  be  brought  within  our  net, 
that  an  English  Dictionary  will 
proTe  that  all-embracing  irdvaypoy 
which  indeed  it  should  be.' 

"We  stand  here  on  the  threshold 
of  this  great  work.  The  Dean  has 
opened  the  portals  and  sounded 
the  call-note.  How  was  that  call 
responded  to  ?  The  editor  of  the 
Utera^  and  historical  portion  of 
the  Fhilological  Society's  New 
English  Dictionary  shall  answer. 
In  the  letter  abore  mentioned. 
May  'J,  1860,  Mr.  Coleridge  thus 
writes : — 

"  *  My  dbab  Mr.  Dean, 

"  *  As  a  new  edition  of  your 
Essay  on  Some  Deficiencies  in  our 
English  Dictionaries  is  about  to 
appear,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  you  some 
details  relative  to  the  scheme  of  a 
new  Dictionary  projected  by  the 
Philological  Society,  with  reference 
to  which  your  essay  was  originally 
written.  The  raw  materials  for 
this  work — i.e.,  the  words  and 
authorities — are  being  brought  to- 
gether by  the  voluntary  and  inde- 
pendent labours  of  numerous 
mdividuals,  all  working  on  a  com- 
mon plan,  according  to  certain 
definite  and  prescribed  rules,  and 
this  theory  of  lexicography  we  pro- 
fess is  that  which  Passow  was  the 
first  to  enunciate  clearly  and  put 
in  practice  successfully,  viz.,  "  that 


every  word  should  be  made  to  tell 
its  own  story  " — the  story  of  its 
birth  and  life,  and  in  many  cases 
of  its  death,  and  even  occasionally 
of  its  resuscitation.  During  the 
last  year  several  offers  of  assist- 
ance came  in  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  our  proposal 
appears  to  have  created  some  little 
sensation,  and  a  wish  was  expressed 
that  Americans  should  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  work.  The 
Hon.  G.  P.  March,  of  Burlington, 
Vermont,  having  kindly  offered  to 
act  as  secretary  in  America,  I  at 
once  suggested  that  the  Americans 
.  should  make  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  -  century  literature, 
which  probably  would  have  a  less 
chance  of  finding  as  many  readers 
in  England.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
contributors  are,  as  I  understand, 
coming  in.  The  number  of  con- 
tributors at  the  present  time,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Americans  and  three 
others  who  have  died,  is  147.  Cer- 
tain deductions  must,  however,  be 
made  from  this  total,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  efl&cient  working  staff. 
In  the  first  place,  forty-three  con- 
tributors may  be  looked  upon  as 
fundi  officio ;  they  have  fulfilled 
their  promises,  sent  in  their  work, 
and  so  terminated  their  temporary 
connection  with  the  scheme. 
Fifteen  more  I  set  down  as 
"  hopeless ; "  most  of  these  consist 
of  contributors  who  volimteered 
to  aid  us  under  our  first  scheme, 
and  have  since  either  forgotten 
their  promises,  or  found  their  task 
more  irksome  than  they  anticipated, 
and  so  thrown  it  aside,  remaining 
deaf  to  all  applications  made  to 
them  on  the  subject.  This  brings 
the  number  of  actually  operative 
hands  down  to  eighty-nine.  These 
I  again  divide  into  three  classes. 
Class  I.,  numbering  thirty,  consists 
of  none  but  first-rate  contributors, 
who  do  aU  thev  do  conscientiously 
and  well,  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
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desii'ed  in  any  respect.  Class  11. 
contains  fifteen  more  of  inferior 
merit,  and  Class  m.,  amounting 
to  the  large  niunber  of  forty-four, 
embraces  all  who  have  not  a  great 
soul  in  any  work,  and  whose  merits 
it  is  consequently  impossible  accu- 
rately to  judge  of  at  present. 

"  *  The  foregoing  details  may  be 
looked  upon,  1  think,  as  giving  us 
.  as  much  encouragement  as  we 
could  fairly  expect.  At  the  lowest 
calculation  we  have  fifty  efficient 
contributors  at  work — a  number 
quite  sufficient  to  do  all  that  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  were  they  only 
located  in  positions  where  their 
energies  could  be  employed  to  the 
greatest  effect.  However,  even  as 
it  is,  our  scheme  will  bear  favour- 
able comparison  with  that  of  the 
Grimms,  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  in  Germany  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  our  own.  In  their 
preface  these  two  great  philologists, 
whose  names  command  universal 
respect  and  attention,  are  con- 
strained to  confess,  that  out  of 
eighty  -  three  contributors  (and 
those  contributors,  be  it  remarked, 
Germans),  only  six  could  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory,  and  that 
only  one  of  these  six — the  one  who 
undertook  Gx)ethe's  works  —  had 
entirely  come  up  to  their  beau 
ideal  of  a  contributor.' 

"  So  far,  then,  Mr.  Coleridge  of 
the  fabric  and  framework  of  the 
Dictionary  ;  now  for  a  few  details. 
Our  literature  had  for  philological 
purposes  been  divided  into  three 
periods : — (1)  Prom  its  rise  to  the 
Reformation,  of  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  printed  English 
translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  1526  may  be  taken  as  the  begin- 
ning. (2)  From  the  Eeformation 
to  Milton  (1526-1674,  the  date  of 
Milton's  death).  (3)  From  Milton 
to  our  own  day.  Of  the  reading 
of  the  books  contained  in  these 
three  divisions  he  writes : — 

"  *  In  the  First  Period  there  have 


been  at  present  imdertaken  about 
139  of  the  various  works  and 
pieces  given  in  our  list  (vide  Pro- 
posal for  the  Publication  of  a  New 
English  Dictionary  by  the  Philolo- 
gical Society.  London:  TrUbner 
and  Co.,  1859.  Price  6d.)  ;  of  these 
I  have  received  sixty-four,  leaving 
seventy.five  still  to  be  delivered. 
Nearly  all  the  important  works  of 
this  period  have,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  undertaken. 

"  *  Secmd  Period.  The  total 
number  of  books  of  this  period 
undertaken  is  about  276,  reckon- 
ing the  various  treatises  of 
each  author  together,  although 
they  mav  be  in  the  hands 
of  several  re^iders.  Of  these  I 
have  received  rather  more  than 
half ;  but  several  of  the  works  in- 
cluded in  this  aggregate  are  only 
at  present  partially  analysed,  and 
await  completion,  while  others, 
having  been  read  merely  with  a 
view  of  extracting  what  our  pre- 
decessors had  passed  over,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
analysed  at  all. 

"  *  Third  Period.  Of  this  period 
the  report  I  have  to  make  will  be 
but  brief.  America,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  has  made  herself 
responsible  for  the  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  of 
course  nothing  can  be  said  at 
present  as  to  the  results  of  this 
arrangement.  In  England,  little 
in  a  direct  way  has  as  yet  been 
done  :  indirectly,  however,  we  have 
got  a  good  deal  of  matter  together 
available  for  our  more  immediate 
wants. 

"  *  I  have  now  brought  my  narra- 
tive down  to  the  present  time,  and 
may  terminate  this  already,  I  fear, 
too  long  letter.  I  believe  that  the 
scheme  is  now  firmly  established, 
and  is  so  regarded  by  the  puhUc ; 
and  I  confidently  expect,  unless  any 
unforeseen  accident  should  occur 
to  paralyse  our  efforts,  that  in 
about  two  years  we  shall  be  able 
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to  give  onr  first  number  to  the 
world.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
dilatoriness  of  many  contributors, 
who  promise  anything  and  every- 
thii^,  but  postpone  performance 
mdefinitely,  neither  assisting  us 
themselres  nor  enabling  us  to 
assign  the  books  they  have  taken 
to  other  and  better  helpers,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  name  an  earlier 
period-  But  it  is  well,  while  en- 
deaTonring  to  lose  no  time,  not  to 
be  forced  into  print  with  imdue 
precipitation  by  the  impatience  of 
mdiTiduals ;  and  this  maxim,  which 
is  true  of  all  literary  composition, 
claims  more  especisd  attention  in 
the  case  of  a  book  which  is  to  serve 
as  a  general  interpreter,  and  a 
standard  of  the  noblest  and  most 
copious  language  now  spoken  by 
man. 

"  *  I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Dean, 
" '  Yours  truly, 
"  *  Herbert  Ooleridgb.' 

"  Alas !  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  this  letter  the 
hand  that  penned  it  and  the  busy 
brain  that  had  planned  so  noble  a 
monument  to  the  literature  of  his 
native  land  lay  mouldeiing  in  its 
dust.  Before  his  death  (which 
occurred  in  April,  1861)  he  obtained 
from  his  friend  and  colleague,  F.  J. 
Pumivall,  Esq.  (Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Philological  Society),  a  pro- 
mise  that  he  would  fill  his  place  as 
editor,  so  that  the  work  he  so 
desired  to  complete  might  not  fall 
to  the  ground.  How  well  this 
promise  has  been  fulfilled,  all  who 
have  had  aught  to  do  with  the 
present  editor  in  the  matter  of 
dictionary  work  can  best  testify. 
In  the  annual  circular  to  members 
of  the  Philological  Society,  Nov.  9, 
1862,  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  new  stewardship : — 

" '  Now  of  our  Dictionary,  as  to 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  state 
what  has  been  done  and  is  doing. 
In  the  First  Period,  141  works  or 
authors  have  been  read,  and  twenty- 


five  are  in  hand.  In  the  Second 
Period  (1525-1674  a.d.)  485  have 
been  read,  and  159  are  in  hand. 
In  the  Third  Period  (1675  till  now) 
131  have  been  read,  and  eighty- 
seven  are  in  hand.  In  all,  756 
books  have  been  finished.  Nothing 
but  the  continuous  labour  of  many 
vears  can  make  our  book  anything 
like  complete.  We  have  set  our- 
selves to  form  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  not  only  of  the  worthies, 
but  of  all  the  members,  of  the  race 
of  English  words  which  is  to  form 
the  dominant  speech  of  the  world. 
No  winged  messenger  who  bears  to 
us  the  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
the  weakness  and  littleness  of  our 
forefathers,  who  is  to  convey  ours 
to  our  descendants,  is  to  be  absent. 

"  '  Fling  our  doors  wide !  all,  all 
— not  one,  but  all,  must  enter; 
for  their  service  let  them  be 
honoured;  and  though  the  search 
for  them  may  sometimes  seem 
wearisome,  and  the  labour  of  the 
in-gathering  more  irksome  still, 
yet  the  work  is  worthy  and  the  aim 
unselfish.  Let  us,  then,  perse- 
vere.* 

"Brave  words  these,  and  well 
up  to  the  mark  !  He  then  gives  a 
list  of  the  letters  that  had  been 
taken  up,  and  the  various  sub- 
editors with  the  names  of  the  letter 
affixed,  viz. : — 
B,  W.  G^ee,  jun.,  Esq. 
C&K,  Hy.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq. 

D.  J.  D.  Howell,  Esq. 

E.  E.  Steane  Jackson,  Esq. 

F.  Rev.  G.  Wheelwright 
6r.  Rev.  S.  J.  Bowles 
JT.  Horace  Moule,  Esq. 

I  &  /.  Dr.  W.  Woodham  Webb 

L.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq. 

M.  W.  F.  Graham,  Esq. 

N.  MissYonge 

0.  E.  Dowden,  Esq. 

Q.  Rev.  J.  Sheppard 

B,  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles — 

and  closes  with  the  following  appeal 

for  further  help : 

"  *  I  now  want  six  sub-editors 
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for  the  letters  yet  untaken,  P 
{heavy),  S.  (heaviest),  T  (heavy), 
U  and  V,  W  and  X  Y  Z  (very 
light)/  " 

It  forms  an  interesting  piece  of 
literary  history  to  set  side  by  side 
these  editorial  reports.  In  the 
circular,  dated  Oct.  18th,  1864,  Mr. 
Fnmivall  says : 

"  With  regard  to  the  remaining 
branch  of  the  Society's  work,  the 
Dictionary,  I  have  to  report  that 
the  collection  of  material  for  it — 
the  making  extracts  from  books  old 
and  new — has  gone  on  well.  From 
October  25,  1862,  to  October  15, 
1864, 1  received  from  contributors 
619  packets  of  words,  more  than  a 
packet  a  day,  excluding  Sundays ; 
and  up  to  the  latter  date  the  books 
and  authors  read  and  in  hand  since 
the  starting  of  our  scheme  in  1857 
were — 

Works  read.  In  hand. 
Of   the   First 

Period 176  25 

Of  the  Second 

Period 

(1527-1674)      622  178 

Of  the  Third 

Period 

(1674      till 

now)      361  157 


1149  360 

''Large  as  the  nimoiber  is,  our 
readers  have  of  course  passed 
merely  a  few  of  the  shoal  of  Eng- 
lish books  through  the  meshes  of 
their  nets ;  and  where  we  now  have 
one  worker,  we  want  a  thousand. 
Every  one  who  reads  a  book  or  a 

J'oumal  can  help,  if  he  will ;  and  if 
le  has  not  time  to  copy  or  cut  out 
the  extracts  he  marks,  he  can  be 
furnished  with  a  book  to  mark  only, 
this  extract  will  be  taken  out  by 
others.  Surely  the  cause  is  worthy, 
and  the  need  great." 

The  following  passages  are  from 
subsequent  circulars : 

October  26,  1865. —  "For  the 
Dictionary,  liie    extracting  books 


has  gone  on  well,  at  rather  more 
than  the  rate  of  the  last  two  years. 
Prom  October  16,  1864,  to  October 
20,  1865, 1  have  received  from  con- 
tributors 393  packets  of  words, 
Eeaders  are  still  wanted  by  the 
hundred,  and  any  one  who  has  not 
time  or  inclination  to  go  carefully 
through  a  whole  book  may  yet  be 
of  service  by  noting  any  fresh 
words,  or  new  uses  of  oJd  ones,  that 
he  comes  across  in  his  daily  read- 
ing. A  list  of  the  books  now  in 
hand  for  cutting  up  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  this  letter,  and  I  trust 
they  will  be  sent  for  as  quickly 
as  the  last  year's  books  were." 

October  10,  1867.— "For  the 
Dictionary,  additional  help  is 
urgently  wanted  in  sub-editing  the 
letters  I  and  J,  P,  R,  S,  and  W. 
The  letter  D  has  been  returned  to 
me  by  Mr.  J«  D.  Howell  finished, 
except  the  two  longest  and  hardest 
articles.  The  Rev.  O.  Wheelwright 
has  nearly  finished  F;  the  Rev. 
P.  C.  Wilk,  G ;  Miss  Yonge,  N ; 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Middleton,  T ;  the 
Rev.  T.  Sheppard,  V ;  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Smallpiece,  X,  Y,  Z.  Mr  C.  Y 
Pott  has  made  good  way  in  ab- 
stracting and  adding  to  Mr. 
Rossetti's  work  on  L,  and  the  other 
letters  are  all  in  progress,  except 
W,  the  sub-editor  of  which,  lAi. 
C.  W.  Stanton,  died  about  a  year 
ago.  For  that  letter,  as  weU  as 
parts  of  the  others  above-named 
(I,  J,  P,  R,  S),  I  trust  that  sub- 
editors will  soon  be  found.  The 
reading  of  books  for  the  work  is 
kept  up  by  a  faithful  few.  The 
Early  English  Text  Society's  books 
have  given  us  a  large  increase  of 
early  words  and  quotations,  though 
there  must  be  many  more  to  come : 
the  Middle  Period  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  extracts ;  but  for  the 
modem  period  there  is  still  a  want 
of  extracts  from  standard  authors 
ioT  common  words." 

October  28, 1868.— "With  regard 
to  our  Dictionary,  I  sent  out  a  cir- 
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cnlar,  early  tliis  month,  to  all  sub- 
editors, asking  them  for  a  return  of 
how  their  work  stood,  and  their 
answers  show  a  favourable  state  of 
progress ;  of  our  readers  a  few 
^ithful  ones  keep  on ;  and  as  the 
Middle  Period  extracts  sent  in 
are  much  more  faithful  than  those 
for  the  First  or  Third  Periods, 
works  of  these  latter  periods  are 
now  being  chiefly  read." 

October  28,  1869.—"  Answers  to 
my  Dictionary-circular  last  month 
from  the  various  sub-editors  mark 
a  steady  rate  of  progress;  three 
fresh  sub-editors  for  I,  E,  and  W 
are  wanted ;  and  if  more  will 
volunteer,  parts  of  other  letters 
can  easily  be  handed  over  to 
them." 

In  the  circulars  that  follow  a 
pathetic  tendency  to  flag  becomes 
manifested,  and  seems  to  increase, 
as  if  there  were  lack  either  of 
energy,  or  of  encouragement,  or 
the  work  were  too  big  for  ordinary 
mortals  : 

October  21,  1870.— "The  sub- 
editors of  the  Society's  proposed 
New  English  Dictionary  have  sent 
in  the  following  answers  to  my 
requests  to  them  a  fortnight  ago, 
to  let  me  know  how  their  work 
stood." 

"Four  or  five  faithful  readers 
still  keep  on  sending  in  extracts 
for  the  Dictionary,  and  work 
principally  at  the  Third  and  First 
Periods,  which  have  been  less 
explored  than  the  second." 

October  21,  1871.— "The  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  answers  of 
sub-editors  of  the  Dictionary  to  the 
question  how  their  work  stands, 
will  show  the  state  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  book : 

A  to  about  An  to  Ar,  done.    Sub- 
editor wanted. 

B  to  Bw,  done  to  Base, 

Bo  to  By,  done  to  end  of  Bo. 

Cto  Com  (less  Ch),  nearly  done. 

Ck,  done  to  Charge,  prepared  to 
Charyte. 


CoUy  almost  finished. 
Coo  to  Cy,  done. 

D,  done,  except  Do. 

E,  done. 

Fj  done,  and  half  revised. 

G,  will  be  done  in  1872. 

JT,  part  done. 

I  and  /,  part  done,  but  not 
touched  for  three  years.  Sub- 
editor wanted. 

Ky  not  begun. 

L,  done. 

M,  done  to  Ma, 

N,  done,  and  re-worked  to  Ni, 
Sub-editors  wanted. 

0,  part  done.  Sub-editors 
wanted. 

P,  a  little  done.  Sub-editors 
wanted. 

U,  done  to  Becrayed, 

8y  no  return. 

T,  done  to  Tol 

Z7,  done  to  Us, 

V,  done. 

W,  sub-editors  wanted. 

X,  r,  Z,  done  to  Tt 

"  We  want  then  fresh  sub-editor 
for  A,  I,  J,  N,  O,  P  W,  and  we 
want  a  fresh  editor  for  the  whole 
work.  A  few  readers  still  send  in 
a  batch  of  extracts  now  and  then." 

To  the  report  of  October  1872. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  sadly  refers : 

"  October  23,  1872.— This  is  the 
last  circular  that  gives  us  any 
account  of  the  work,  and  in  rather 
ominous  words  declares,  *  The 
progress  in  the  Dictionary  work 
has  been  so  slight  that  no  fresh 
report  in  detail  is  needed.' 

"  Since  the  above  was  written,  we 
hear  nothing  further  about  the 
Dictionary  ;  as  though  it  had  never 
been,  or  so  lagged  in  the  universal 
struggle  for  existence  as  to  have 
dropped  out^  of  sight,  and  passers 
by  are  ready  with  the  taunt, 
'These  men  began  to  build  and 
were  not  able  to  finish.*  Must  we 
8^  then  with  the  Master  of  Stair, 
'  Here's  an  end  to  an  auld  sang  ? ' 
rather  with  bold  Harry  Percy,  *  By 
the  Lord !  our  plot  is  as  good  a  plot 
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as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true 
and  constant ;  a  good  plot,  good 
friends  and  full  of  expectation,  an 
excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.' 
"  For  how  stand  matters  at  the 
present  moment?  I  have  made 
the  most  careful  survey  I  could  of 
the  work  as  detailed  in  the  Philo- 
logical Society's  Circulars,  and 
upon  a  rough  calculation  (which 
was  all  the  circumstances  admitted 
of)  I  believe  I  am  right  in  affirm- 
ing that  nearly  half  (say  four- 
tenths)  of  the  whole  work  has  been 
completed  by  the  various  sub- 
editors. And  remember  that  this 
includes  what  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult  stage  in  such  an  under- 
taking, viz.,  the  getting  it  well 
under  weigh.  'IHmidium  facti, 
qui  bene  coepit,  habet' — not  only 
has  a  prosperous  launch  been 
effected,  but  the  good  ship  is  now 
well  out  at  sea,  and  in  sound  trim. 
Contributors  at  the  present  day 
have  but  to  scan  their  books  care- 
fully and  pick  out  the  plums,  the 
scarce  words  and  phrases  which  the 
pages  they  are  reading  may  afford ; 
whereas  the  earliest  readers  had  a 
far  more  laborious  and  comprehen- 
sive task  before  them,  inasmuch  as 
their  extracts  supplied  the  bases  of 
comparison  that  were  printed  by 
the  Philological  Society  from  time 
to  time,  to  serve  as  guides  to  all 
future  readers.  What  may  be 
called  the  common  words  of  the 
language — those  which  are  in  the 
most  frequent  use — have,  I  believe, 
been  well  illustrated  by  extracts  (at 
least  I  find  this  to  be  the  case  in 
letter  F,  and  suppose  the  same  to 
hold  good  in  the  others),  and  it 
now  remains  to  gather  in  the  more 
out-of-the-way  terms,  words,  and 
phrases  which  lie  scattered  about 
the  books  that  have  not  yet  been 
read.  I  am  speaking  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Second  and  Third 
Periods ;  the  First  will  always  be 
a  difficult  and  heavy  task,  demand- 
ing great  care  and  labour :  and  I 


have  said  thus  much,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  many  a  reader  is  deterred 
from  taking  a  book  through  an  ill- 
defined  dread  of  the  labour  that  it 
requires,  and  more  than  that,  from 
not  knowing  what  words  to  extract : 
thus  onward  progress  is  stayed, 
and  the  co-operation  we  so  much 
need  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  Another 
thing,  I  believe,  tells  very  much 
against  the  completion  of  the  work 
— 80  little  is  known  about  it  in  the 
world  at  large.  The  literary  public 
no  doubt  has  an  inkling  that  some 
such  undertaking  is  on  the  tapi»y 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  and  has  been  so  for 
some  time ;  beyond  this  nothing 
seems  known.  I  have  so  often 
been  met  with  this  objection  when 
pressing  some  likely  contributor 
for  aid  in  reading  or  sub-editing, 
&c.,  &c. — *A11  very  well  to  talk; 
can't  you  show  us  something  that 
has  been  done,  that  we  may  see 
our  way  clear  and  judge  for  our- 
selves :  "  Segnius  irritant  animos 
demissa  per  aures  Qu^  quse  sunt 
oculis  subjecta  fidelibus."  '  Upon 
this  hint  then  I  hose  my  app^  to 
all  who  speak  our  common  mother- 
tongue,  for  assistance  a/nd  co-opera- 
tion in  carrying  on  this  good  work  to 
its  proper  end  and  completion.  For 
this  purpose,  too,  I  have  printed 
the  first  eight  pages  of  my  own 
work,  that  people  may  form  an  idea 
of  what  is  being  attempted,  of  the 
size  and  scantung  of  the  monu- 
ment we  would  fain  raise  in  honour 
of  that  literature  which  has 
already  done  so  much  both  for  the 
vital  welfare  and  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  mankind;  something 
to  servo  as  a  help  and  guide  to 
future  students  of  a  language  which 
time  may  enrich  but  can  never 
destroy.  Doubtless  when  the  day 
arrives  for  the  Philological  Society 
to  put  the  finishing  touch  to,  and 
to  gather  in  the  as  yet  disjecta 
membra  of  our  work,  letter  F  will 
be  something  different  from  what  it 
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now  is — ^will  assume  a  far  more 
perfect  shape  than  what  I  can  give 
it.  Still  I  shall  not  have  written 
or  laboured  in  Tain,  if  hereby  I 
succeed  in  influencing  some  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  I 
belieye  would  take  a  glad  interest 
in,  and  lend  a  hand  to  the  comple- 
tion  of  this  magnum  opus,  if  only 
they  knew  exactly  what  has  been 
done,  is  still  doing,  and  what  yet 
remains  to  be  done.'* 

Mr.  Wheelwright  was  careful  to 
state  that  the  Philological  Society 
was  in  no  wise  answerable  for  his 
appeal,  its  plan,  project,  or  execu- 
tion. We  nope  it  awakened  a  few 
to  join  in  a  work  which  we  cannot 
but  feel,  had  it  been  made  better 
known,  would  readily  have  enlisted 
a  large  body  of  sympathisers,  both 
among  men  of  letters  and  men  of 
money.  The  great  volimteer  effort 
which  has  resulted  in  bringing  the 
arduous  work  up  to  its  present 
point  deserves  every  tribute  of 
admiration,  and  a  chronicle  in  the 
history  of  letters.  That  there 
is  now  a  prospect  of  publica- 
tion of  the  great  Dictionary  is  a 
fact  that  must  be  gratefully  wel- 
comed by  all  who  love  English 
Hterature.  How  interestingy  as  well 
as  instructive,  is  a  dictionary  built 
upon  so  large  a  plan,  may  be 
judged  by  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Wheelwright's  specimen.  We  can 
only  give  one  or  two  of  the  less 
important  words,  for  those  in 
greater  use  are  illustrated  by  a 
corresponding  wealth  of  illustrative 
quotations : 

"  FlB'EIC ATION,  sb,  (Pr.  /oJ- 
rication;  Pr.  fahricatio;  Sp.  fabri' 
cacion;  It.  fcAbricasione ;  Lat./a6- 
ricatio.) 

"  A,  The  act  of  fabricating,  fram- 
ing or  constructing ;  construction, 
manufacture,  invention.     *  I. 

*A  fabrications  fabrication;  fabrioa- 
mento ;  fabrioamento.'  —  [1660.  Howell, 
Diet.] 

'But  going  farther  into   partioolan, 


(Hato)  falls  into  coDJectnres,  attributing 
the  affection  of  the  soul  onto  the  great 
Gk>d,  but  the  fabrication  of  the  body  to 
the  Dii  ex  Deo,  or  angels,  it  seems  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  tiie  lEgyptians.' — 
[1677.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind,  p.  290.] 

*This  fabricaiion  of  the  human  body 
is  the  immediate  work  of  a  vital  principle, 
that  formeth  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
human  nature.* — [U.] 

*  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a 
new  government  is  enough  to  fill  us  with 
disgust  and  horrour.' — [1790.  E.  Burke, 
French  Bevolution,  p.  44.] 

'  The  daughter  had  scarce  recommended 
to  her  lover  the  fabrication  of  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  than,  feeling  the 
certainly  of  being  right,  of  which  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  debate  he  had  been 
somewhat  doubtful,  the  father  broke  in.* — 
[1828.  Sir  W.  Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
vol.  i.  p.  18.]  * 

*  They  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  chronological  succession  of  periods, 
which  they  have  called  the  ages  of  stone, 
of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  named  from  the 
materials  which  have  each  in  their  turn 
served  for  the  fabrication  of  implements.* 
—[1863.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Antiquil^  of  Man, 
p.  10.] 

"  B.  That  which  is  fabricated ;  a 
falsehood.     *  I.  II. 

*Bothwell  haughtily  insisted  that  the 
entire  story  was  a  fabrication.* — [1868. 
J;  A.  Fronde,  Hist  c^  England,  vol.  vii. 
p.  407.] 

"  PABTJLOUSLY,  ad/v.  (Lat. 
fahvZose). 

'^  A.  After  the  manner  of  a  fable 
or  fiction ;  not  according  to  facts, 
falsely.  *  I. 

'  There  was  sometime  an  image  of  the 
ladie  of  Muswell,  whereunto  was  a  con- 
tinuall  resort  in  the  way  of  pylgrimage, 
growing  as  is  (though  as  I  take  it)  /o&u- 
lotislie  reported,  in  regard  of  a  great  cure 
which  was  performed  by  this  water,  ypon 
a  king  of  Soots.' — [1593.  John  Norden, 
Speculum  Britanni®,  Middlesex  and  Herts, 
pt.  i,  p.  86,  §  11.] 

*  Historians  do  disagree  in  their  chro- 
nologies about  times  and  places;  some 
having  written  partially,  some  neglectively, 
and  some  fabulously  [and  superstitiously.' 
—[1634.   Maleor's  Pr.    Arthur,    Preface, 

p.  X.] 

*  Figuring  the  place  from  whence,  as  I 
have  been,  not  fabulously,  informed,  the 
honourable  family  of  the  BadolifPs  first 
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took  their  name.' — [B.  Jonson,  Masqnesst 
Court,  1616,  folio,  p.  934.] 

*The  aoootmt  thereof  is  fdbulously  or 
imperfectly  delivered.'— [1646.  Dr.  ThoB. 
Browne,  Psendodozia  Epidemica,  p.  295.] 

*  FabulotuVy ;  mensongerement ;  favolo- 
Bomente ;  Fablosamente.' — [1660.  Howell, 
Diet.] 

*The  Toyagee,  indeed,  are  fabulously 
narrated,  but  are  they  not  as  easily  to  be 
understood  as  any  other  tales  of  former 
times  ?  '—[1794  J.  R.  SuUivau,  4  View  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  467.] 

"  a.  Like  a  fable.  *  I.  II. 

*  The  fellow,  I  am  told,  is  also  concoct- 
ing another  attack — an  action  against 
your  niece  and  others  for  the  forcible 
abduction  of  his  wife.  It  would  read 
fcilmlousVy  enough,  such  a  charge,  but  as 
old  Casey  said,  **  There  nerer  yet  was  any- 
thing you  couldn't  impute  at  law,  if  you 
only  employed  the  word  Conspiracy ;"  and 
I  belieye  it !' — [1856.  C.  Lever,  Martins  of 
Cro'  Martin,  p.  527.] 

"  fi.  Immensely,  incredibly.  *  I. 
UL. 

*When  she  [the  Phoenix]  her  selfe  i^ 
able  to  endure  and  carrie  such  a  burthen> 
and  to  accomplish  the  Toiage,  she  lifteth 
up  her  father's  bodie,  and  carrieth  it  to 
the  altar  of  the  sunne,  and  there  doth 
bum  and  sacrifice  it.  These  things  are 
uncertain,  ajid  fabulously  augmented.'— 
[1610.  Greenway,  Tacitus,  Annales,  p. 
131.] 

"  FlBOJLOUSNESS,  ^.  The 
state  or  qiiality  of  being  fabulous, 
the  invention  of  or  dealing  in 
fables,  fictitiousness,  or  falsity.  *I. 

*  As  for  the  goodly  tale,  That  Christ's 
disciples  stole  him  out  of  his  graue,  and 
that  for  feare  they  did  cast  him  downe  in 
a  gardyne  where  he  was  found  afterward : 
the  fondness  and  fabulousness  thereof 
appeereth  in  this,  that  wheras  .... 
y^  lewes  caused  Pilat  to  set  a  sure  guard 
....  yet  Pilate  writing  to  the  Emx)eroTr 
aduertised  him  of  y«  resurrection.' — 
[1587.  Golding,  De  Momay,  ozxx. 
p.  488.] 

*  Fabulou,snesSy  or  the  relation  of  fables ; 
fabulosity  ;  favolamento ;  fableria.' — 
[1660.  Howell's  Eng.  Fr.  It.  and  Sp. 
Diet.] 

*His  [Boethius's]  histoiy  is  written 
with  elegance  and  vigour,  but  his  fahu* 
lousTiess  and  credulity  are  justly  blamed. 
His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  the  author  of 
the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apo- 
logy can  be  made ;  but  his  credulily  may 


be  excused  in  an  age  when  all  men  were 
credulous'. — [1773.  S.  Johnson,  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.] 

'  If  I  thought  that  they  contained  reaQjr 
an  historical  skeleton,  disguised  under 
fabulous  additions,  it  would  of  course  be 
easy  to  give  the  historical  outline  as  his- 
toiy in  my  own  natural  language,  and  ta 
omit,  or  to  notice  with  a  grave  remark  as 
to  their  fabulottsness,  the  peculiar  marvela 
of  the  stories.' — [1887.  Dr.  Arnold,  Letter  ; 
in  Life  and  Correspondence,  1844,  voL  iL 
oh.  viii,  p.  101.] 

"Fl'BUEDEN,  faburthyn,  fa- 
burthen,  fabourdoun,  oha,  A.  (Fr. 
fatix  hov/rdon,  which  Cotgrave  csdls, 
the  drone  of  a  bag-pipe)  An  old 
name  for  a  certain  species  of 
counter-point  which  had  a  drone 
base.  *  in. 

'  In  modulation  hard  I  play  and  sing 
Fahourdoun,  pricksang,  discant  counter- 
ing 
Cant  organe,  figuration  and  gemmelL' 
[1501.     Qawin  Douglass,  Palioe  of  HonoTy. 
pt.  i.  St.  xlii.,  p.  23,  ed.  1787.] 

*Nor  the  great  belles  he  ronge  after 
that,  nor  yet  the  freshe  disoante,  pryck- 
songe,  counter  point,  and  fabwrden  be 
called  for;  in  the  whiche  are  the  verye 
synagoge  of  Sathan.' — [1550.  Bale,  Image^ 
pt.  iii.] 
*  And  when   the  descant  sings  in  treble 

tunes  above. 
Then  let /a  burfhem  say  below  Iliv'd  and 

dide  for  love.' 
[1587.  G.  Gascoigne,  Workes ;    Flowers,, 
p.  94.] 

*  And  had  it  in  derision,  for  that  I  could 
not  make  my  verses  iet  vpon  the  stage  in 
tragicall  buskins,  euerie  worde  filling  the 
mouth  like  the  fahurden  of  Bo-Bell,  daring 
God  out  of  Heauen  with  that  atheist 
Tamburlan,  or  blaspheming  with  the  mad 
preest  of  the  sonne.' — [1590.  B.  Greene, 
Dram.  Works ;  in  Introduction,  by  Bev. 
A.  Dyce,  vol.  i,  pt.  xlvi.,  ed.  1831.] 

*Et  ibi  cantavimus  in  honore  Dei  et 
sancti  Georgii,  miles  Christ!  glorioee,  in 
fahurihyn  .  .  .  Et  ibi  cantavimus  in 
capella,  etc.,  Beata  Dei  genetrix  Maria» 
in  /o^jiwtTitfn.'— [Itinerary  of  W.  Way, 
printed  by  the  Boxburgh  Club,  pp.  95, 
97.] 

*But  X  let  that  passe  lest  thou  oome  in 
againe  with  thy  fahurihenf  and  hit  me  in 
teeth  with  love,  for  thou  hast  so 
charmed  mee,  that  I  dare  not  speake  any 
word  that  may  be  wrested  to  charity,  lest 
thou  say,  I  meane  love.' — [1580.  Lyly, 
Euphues  and  his  England.] 
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'  They  [stock  doves]  liaue  all  of  them 
one  and  the  same  manner  of  tone  in  their 
>ii^8^9 ;  <^d  commonly  they  make  three 
rests  in  their  song,  besides  the  faJturdsn 
in  the  end,  which  is  a  kind  of  grrone/— 
[1601.  P.  Holland,  Plinies  Natorall  His- 
torie,  p.  290,  ed.  1634.] 
'  No,  no ;  shake  off  the  dewf alls  of  the 

night 
That  dampe  thy  plumes,  and  scare  into  the 

light 
^th  oheerfoU  notes ;  whilst  I  retired,  dt 

still. 
Sighing  a  sad  fahurthen  from  my  quill 
To  thy  more  nimble  warblings.* 
[1622.    Boger    Tisdale.    The    Lawyer's 
Philosophy  in  Farr's  Select  Poetry,  James 
L,  1848,  p.  716.] 


ti 


a.  The  burden  of  a  song. 

'  What  is  the  canse  that  it  was  a  oastom 
among  the  nations  of  the  Bottioeans  in 
their  dancing,  to  sing,  as  it  were,  the 
faburden  of  a  song  :  GK>  we  to  Athens.'— 
[1601.  Holland,  Plntaroh,  p.  735.] 

"(Adjectively)  Swelling,  pompous. 

*He  condemneth  all  mens  knowledge 
but  his  owns,  raising  np  a  method  of  ex- 
perience with  (mirabile,  miraonloso,  sta- 
pendo,  and  such  fahurthen  words,  as 
Rerovanti  doth)  above  all  the  learned 
GalieniBts  of  Italic,  or  Europe."— 1596. 
Lodge's  Wit's  Miserie.] 

"  FAgiDE',  fft-sad  (Ft.  facade : 
It.  facciaia;  Sp.  fachada).  The 
face,  front,  or  any  principal  eleva- 
tion of  a  btdlding,  or  of  a  nattiral 
object.     *  I. 

^  Facade  5  f.  The  forefront,  forepart, 
outside,  or  representation  of  the  ontside 
of  a  honse.'— [1632,  Cotgrave,  Diet.] 

'Those  that  belong  to  the  European 
factors,  are  bnilt  on  a  fine  qnay,  haring  a 
tegolar  faecide  of  two  stories  towards  the 
river.'— [1772-84,  Capt.  Cook,  Voyages, 
▼ol.  Ti.  p.  2220,  ed.  1790.] 

'  Facade ;  facciata,  It. ;  hanptfasade, 
Oer. ;  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  for 
the  exterior  face  or  front  of  a  bnilding.'^ 
[1850.  J.  H.  Parker,  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  i.  p.  200,  6th  ed.] 

'  The  dnomo  of  Ancona,  a  bnilding,  it 
Ib  supposed,  of  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  very  interesting  both  within  and 
without.  The  fa<}ade  is  of  white  marble, 
the  porch  Lombard,  supported  by  slender 
plUarB,  resting  on  lions  couchant.' — 
[1B47.  Lord  Lindsay,  Christian  Art, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  65.] 


'  The  pointed  arches  with  quaintly- 
designed  capitals,  on  the  supporting 
pillars  at  the  basement,  and  the  stringing- 
courses,  and  labellings,  and  turrets,  com- 
pose a  faqade  well  worth  transferring  by 
pencil  or  photography,  to  paper.' — [1861. 
0.  M.  Musgraye,  By-Boads,  and  B.  F.  p. 
201.] 

*  Shaded  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  beneath  a 
ffiqade  of  colunmar  lava,  we  ate  our 
dinner.'—  [1852.  Darwin,  Naturalist's 
Voyage,  ch.  xviii.  p.  407.] 

*In  the  finest  and  richest  west  front 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  ....  there 
is  no  sham  facadst  but  the  gable  rises 
honestly  at  its  own  height*. — [1861.  A. 
Beresford  Hope,  The  English  Cathedral, 
p.  246.] 

*That  there  is  only  one  street  of  a 
single  row,  with  a  Janus  fc^^ade  looking 
towards  the  forest  and  the  sea,  may  for- 
merly have  been  true  of  aU  the  Tillage,  or 
town,  or  city,  whichever  it  is — and  I  shall 
say  something  on  that  delicate  point 
anon — but  is  true  only  of  a  past  now.' — 
[1866,  July  13,  Evening  Standard,  p.  8.] 

Where  a  word  is  a  root  word, 
and  delicacies  of  meaning  have  for 
centuries  warred  with  one  another, 
as  it  were,  for  supremacy — at  one 
period  conveying  even  reproach,  at 
another  glory — to  trace  tne  history 
becomes  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting.  With  a  dictionary  of 
the  calibre  desired,  the  old  method 
of  instruction  in  schools,  that  of 
learning  the  dictionary  by  heart, 
could  not  well  be  pursued  ;  but 
another  use  of  a  dictionary  might 
suggest  itself,  that  of  being  an 
excellent  reading  book.  In  an  age, 
when  the  piurity  of  our  language 
is  only  too  much  open  to  assault 
through  its  being  spoken  over 
so  wide  an  area,  it  will  be  a 
noble  bulwark  to  set  in  order  the 
evidences  of  its  historic  life ;  and 
such  a  dictionary,  besides  its  purify- 
ing and  strengtheniiig  influence 
upon  the  language  of  the  future, 
would  lead  tne  student  into  the 
richest  paths  of  literature,  along 
which  he  might  often  find  his  way 
to  the  pastures  most  pleasant  to 
himself. 
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imagines  himself  to  possess,  of  an 
independent  power  of  choice  and 
freedom  of  action,  at  least  within 
certain  limits.  We  are  not  about  to 
attempt  a  discussion  on  a  subject 
that  has  produced  whole  libraries 
of  controversy,  and  that  with  about 
as  much  useful  result  as  that  of 
the  debate  on  the  same  subject 
which  the  puritanic  genius  of 
Milton  pictured  as  the  occupation 
of  the  demons  in  Pandemonium. 
But  we  refer  to  the  marrow  of  the 
difficulty,  in  order  to  point  out 
that,  after  all,  it  is  rather  a  matter 
of  trifling  detail  than  of  cardinal 
importance,  as  compared  with  those 
incurred  by  the  opposite  hypothesis. 
The  formation,  the  existence,  and 
the  preservation  of  a  well-ordered, 
if  imperfect.  Cosmos,  by  chance,  if 
it  cannot  be  called  a  mathematical 
impossibility,  is  a  theory  that 
comes  as  close  as  possible  to  that 
definition.  So  clearly  is  that  the 
case,  that  the  reference  to  chance, 
which  has  sometimes  been  made  by 
men  of  a  high  order  of  partially 
developed  intelligence,  can  have 
no  real  meaning  ;  except  it  be  that 
those  who  make  it,  altogether 
decline  to  trouble  themselves  with 
speculation  on  a  subject  as  to  which 
they  think  that  they  possess  no 
certain  and  definite  data. 

But  if,  imder  any  form,  whether 
that  of  the  simple  fatalism  of  the 
followers  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Arabian  Legislators ;  of  the 
dualistic  influence  believed  in 
by  the  ancient  sages  of  Asia; 
or  of  that  confused  and  con- 
tradictory reference,  now  to  one, 
now  to  the  other,  of  those  opposite 
hypotheses,  which  gives  its  tone  to 
the  teaching  of  the  greater  portion 
of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  we 
accept  tie  theory  of  the  guidance 
of  the  course  of  events  by  intelli- 
gent power,  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  we  admit  that  such  a 
power  must  have  a  very  large 
amount  of  purpose  and   of  fore- 


sight. Further,  we  must  admit 
that  that  power  must  have  the 
means,  whether  we  understand 
them  or  no,  of  influencing,  con- 
trolling, or  diverting  human  action. 
That  some  method  of  communi- 
cating such  will,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  to  chosen  instruments 
among  mankind,  should  exist,  is  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  would  seem 
to  be  a  high  probability ;  and,  such 
being  admitted,  that  intimation  of 
future  events,  or  of  the  conse- 
quences of  certain  lines  of  action, 
would  form  one  of  the  most  natural 
modes  of  exercising  such  direct  in- 
fluence, it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny. 

Thus,  while  the  all  but  universal 
belief  in  the  occasional  utterance 
of  prophecy  makes  the  subject  of 
the  grounds  of  that  belief  one 
which  the  philosopher  is  not  justi- 
fied in  neglecting,  there  are  certain 
d  priori  grounds  for  holding  that 
such  a  belief,  far  from  being  a  mere 
childish  superstition,  is  in  itself 
reasonable,  and  very  possibly  true. 

In  advancing  from  the  first  posi- 
tion (namely,  that  it  is  within  the 
province  of  philosophy  to  investi- 
gate the  groimds  of  the  general 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  occasional 
utterance  of  prophecy)  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  grounds  themselves, 
it  is  natural,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  approach  the  subject  of  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  And  this  is  to  be  done, 
not  on  the  assumption  that  the 
gift  or  the  power  was  limited  to 
any  strain  of  blood  or  region  of 
the  earth ;  not  from  the  assump- 
tion  that  all  the  prophets  of  one 
people  or  of  one  faith  were  true, 
and  all  others  false ;  but,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  more  full  and  ample 
records,  both  of  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  people,  exist  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  history,  or  in  any  other 
literature. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  venerable 
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pages  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  order 
to  inquire  what  was  the  theory  of 
prophecy  laid  down  by  the  Jewish 
Legislator,  we  find  very  much  that 
is  certain,  positive,  and  definite. 
Moses  nowhere  speaks  with  a  fal- 
tering tone.  In  his  own  divine 
mission  he  has  the  most  absolute 
jEaith.  Of  its  origin  he  gives  a  cir- 
comstantial  account.  As  to  the 
appearance,  from  time  to  time,  of 
prophets  among  his  people  he 
expressed  a  distinct  expectancy. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
he  dictated  absolute  and  immut- 
able rules,  both  for  testing  the 
truth  of  any  claim  to  a  prophetic 
inspiration,  and  for  the  course  to 
be  pursued  if  any  prophet,  even  if 
attested  by  the  criterion  which  the 
Law  provided  as  to  the  veracity  of 
his  claim  to  inspiration,  should 
teach  anything  in  contravention  of 
the  immutable  principles  of  that 
Law.  On  this  point  we  have  not 
only  the  plain  words  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  their  illustration,  expo- 
sition, and  confirmation  as  bemg 
the  actual  national  Law,  bv  the 
juridical  treatises  of  the  Talmud, 
containing  the  authoritative  deci- 
sions of  l£e  National  Senate,  down 
to  a  date  nearly  seventeen  centuries 
later  than  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 
So  obscure  and  doubtful,  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  Moses,  both  in 
its  written  and  in  its  oral  teaching, 
was  the  question  of  the  authority 
of  any  individual  prophet  (although, 
at  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of 
the  appearance  from  time  to  time 
of  true  prophets  was  a  matter  of 
certain  belief),  that  but  one  un- 
failijig  test  of  the  verity  of  predic- 
tion was  indicated.  This  test  has 
an  importance,  as  bearing  on  the 
general  theory  of  prophecy,  far 
exceeding  that  of  its  application  in 
any  particular  instance;  for  it 
«how8,  beyond  possibility  of  ques- 
tion, what  was  the  opimon  oi  the 
greatest  prophet  the  world  ever 
«aw  as  to  the  true  function  of  pro- 


phecy. It  was  not  in  order  to 
impart  knowledge  of  things  to 
come  that  the  prophet  was  enabled 
to  predict.  It  was  that  he  might 
be  able  to  give  a  proof  of  his  divine 
mission,  and  thus  of  the  authority 
of  the  message  which  he  was  sent 
to  deliver ;  for  the  one  test  of  the 
truth  of  the  prophet's  claim,  which 
alone  was  allowed  to  be  reliable, 
was  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 
The  oral  law  added  that  it  was  to 
be  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  for 
good.  In  case  of  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy  for  evil,  the 
utterer  was  not  necessarily  to  be 
put  to  death  as  a  falae  prophet, 
because  the  mercy  of  God  was 
unboimded,  and  He  repented  Him 
of  the  evil.  But  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy  for  good  was 
to  be  a  sign  that  tne  prophet  had 
not  spoken  in  the  Divine  name. 
As  regarded  the  utility  of  predic- 
tion to  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  it  is  therefore  certain 
that  the  value  of  prophecy  was 
held  by  Moses  to  be  very  small; 
for,  if  there  was  no  certitude  of  the 
truth  of  a  prediction  imtil  the  pre- 
dicted event  had  occurred,  forecast, 
in  reliance  on  the  word  of  a  pro- 
phet, could  never  have  been  ex- 
pected to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
most  careful  obedience  to  the  law. 
Another  necessary  characteristic 
of  genuine  prophecy  is  very  fully 
illustrated  by  the  Pentateuch,  n. 
prophecy  be  the  real  revelation,  by 
the  permission  of  a  mighty  Buler 
of  human  affairs,  of  the  coming  of 
future  events,  it  is  of  necessity  that 
something  vague,  doubtful,  or  con- 
ditional should  be  an  element  of 
all  truthful  prophecy.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  con- 
sideration. If  a  detailed  prophecy, 
giving  not  only  the  course  of 
events,  but  the  time  of  their  accom- 
plishment, were  uttered  by  the 
power  that  controlled  those  events, 
one  of  two  consequences  would 
ensue.     The  prophecy  would  either 
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be  accomplished  or  not.  If  not, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  whole 
matter.  But  in  order  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  exact  predic- 
tion there  must  be  some  exertion 
of  power  that  would  manifestlj 
control  all  opposition,  as  well  as 
all  independent  action.  If  the 
book  of  fate  could  thus  be  opened, 
responsibility  would  be  at  an  end. 
Anj  voluntary  or  independent 
action  that  would  frustrate  the 
declared  divine  purpose  would  be 
manifestly  rendered  impossible. 
Thus  the  whole  law  and  order  of 
human  action,  so  far  as  that  parti- 
cular event  was  concerned,  would 
be  suspended  or  altered.  The 
difficulty  has  always  been  tacitly 
recognised  by  the  ancient  writers, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  and 
thus,  in  the  most  distinct  utter- 
ances of  ancient  prophecy,  either 
the  time  of  fulfilment  or  some 
element  essential  to  a  forecast 
must  be  omitted.  It  is  not  until 
its  actual  fulfilment  that  the  mean- 
ing of  a  prophecy  can  be  ascer- 
tained, anv  more  than  its  truth 
can  be  decided. 

Thus  what  we  are  apt  to  think 
the  main  part  or  the  whole  of 
prophecy,  namely,  the  prediction 
of  future  events,  is  not  only 
characterised  by  the  Law  of  Moses 
as  doubtful,  because  fulfilment  is 
the  only  sure  test  of  the  truth  of 
a  prophet's  inspiration,  but,  further, 
must  necessarily  be  only  vague  or 
conditional,  for  the  reason  that  too 
much  certitude  of  expression  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  future  event  was,  with  a  certain 
calculated  obscurity,  foretold. 

When  we  turn  to  the  prophecies 
uttered  by  Moses  himself,  we  shall 
find  that  the  necessary  obscurity  is 
ensured  by  their  purely  conditional 
nature.  We  find  no  prophecy  in 
the  Pentateuch  which  is  at  once 
imconditional  as  to  its  fulfilment, 
and  definite  as  to  time  and  circum- 
stance.    Positive  predictions  there 


are,  such  as  "  The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet 
like  unto  me,"  but  no  time  is 
limited  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction.  The  legal  decision  as 
to  the  import  is,  that  prophets 
should  arise  from  time  to  time  in 
Israel — ^an  event  which  actually 
occurred,  but  on  which  the  words 
of  prediction  could  exercise  no 
controlling  influence.  If  more 
weight  be  laid  on  the  expression 
"thy  brethren,"  and  the  remark- 
able passage  in  Ezekiel  referring 
to  Gkuilee  and  to  Arabia  be  com- 
pared with  the  language  of  Moses, 
the  interpretation  that  the  second 
"  armed  prophet"  and  law-giver  of 
Semitic  blood  were  here  foretold, 
has  much  in  its  favour.  In  this 
case,  also,  there  is  the  absence  of 
any  control  exercised  by  the  pre- 
diction ;  it  is  precise,  but  not 
definite.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  necessary  condition  is  assured 
to  the  prophecies  of  Moses  by  the 
alternative  langz^ftge  in  which  they 
are  framed — "This  do,  and  thou 
Shalt  Hve ! " 

The  careful  study  of  the  exact 
provisions  of  the  ancient  Law  on 
this  important  subject  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  prediction  of  very 
distant  events  is    not  to  be  ex- 
pected.    An  adequate  reason  for 
such  prediction  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign.    That    argument,    however, 
may    prove    no    more    than    the 
slendemess  of  our  own   capacity 
for  dealing  with  the  subject.    But 
there  is  a  much  closer  and  more 
certain   limit    than    that    of   any 
opinion  as  to  propriety  or  proba- 
bility.    Distant  prediction  is  be- 
yond   the  range  of  the  test  ap- 
pointed by  the  Law.     It  cannot  be 
verified    by   those    to  whom  the 
prophecy    is    addressed.    It   can, 
therefore,  have  no  claim  on  their 
acceptance,  except  on  one  distinct 
condition.    It  must  be  announced 
as  a  definite  message — a  dogma  of 
inspired  teaching ;  and  it  must  be 
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avouched  by  the  proper  test — 
Terified  prediction.  If  any  pro- 
phet be  found  to  assert  that 
at  a  distant  but  indefinite  period 
certain  events  should  take  place, 
and  should  couple  the  assertion 
with  the  announcement  of  some 
erent  to  take  place  in  the  near 
fatare,  on  the  verification  of  this 
test  the  reliability  of  the  predic- 
tion of  the  future  event  would  be 
properly  avouched. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  very 
Httle  to  be  found  in  any  extant 
literature  that  corresponds  to  these 
conditions.  Promises  of  a  golden 
faturity,  it  is  true,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  rolls  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. Nor  is  profane  literature 
without  similar  illustrations.  In  his 
well-known  eclogue  Virgil  appears 
to  have  invested  with  his  sonorous 
rhy^mi  the  predictions  of  one  of  the 
SjbUs  ;  and  to  have  simulated  the 
utterance  of  a  prophet  while  only  a 
poet  and  a  courtier.  In  these 
predictions  there  is  an  accordance, 
abttost  verbatim,  with  some  of  those 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  rolls.  But 
Virgil's  own  application  of  his 
theft  proved  miserably  and  sig- 
nally false.  To  make  a  prediction 
as  to  a  certain  individual,  and  then, 
on  its  failure  with  regard  to  him, 
to  hold  it  as  true  all  the  same,  but 
transferred  in  its  application  to 
someone  else,  or  to  some  different 
order  of  interpretation,  is  to  mock 
hmnan  reason. 

In  the  great  works  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  may  be  traced  an  exact 
accordance  with  the  conditions  we 
have  endeavoured  to  define.  Hard, 
exact,  precise  prediction  is  absent. 
The  conditional  statement,  which 
we  have  seen  must  be  an  essential 
characteristic  of  true  prediction,  is 
rarely  or  never  omitted.  To  utter 
a  prophecy  as  to  the  import  of 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake, 
to  utter  it  without  conditions,  and 
yet  80  to  utter  it  that  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  any  man  to  accomplish 


it,  or  not,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
scious, at  his  own  choice,  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  idea  of  intelligent 
government  of  human  actions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  any 
sense  of  independence  of  action 
on  the  other.  To  say,  "if  this  is 
done,  this  will  follow,"  on  the  con- 
trary, may  at  once  test  the  wise 
forelaiowledge  which  it  is  intended 
to  prove,  and  serve  as  a  golden  clue 
— ^not  as  an  iron  fetter — to  the 
person  addressed  by  the  prophet. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  the 
greatest  prophet  of  aU  time  as  to 
belief  in  prophetic  inspiration. 
Eeverence  for  the  authority  of 
Moses  is  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  monotheistic  faith. 
By  aU  who  believe  in  divine  revela- 
tion, Moses  is  regarded  as  either  the 
first  or  the  second  of  those  holy 
prophets  by  whom  God  spake  in 
time  past.  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Islam,  are  all  founded,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  the  rock  of  Sinai. 

Guided  by  the  rules  determined 
by  the  Pentateuch,  the  next  step  in 
the  inquiry  is  to  examine  how  far 
the  prophetic  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  are  in  conformity  with  the 
declared  tests. 

A  glance  may  be  cast  over  the 
field  of  history,  and  of  prophetic 
utterance  as  a  feature  of  history, 
from  two  contrasted  points  of  view. 
The  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
CsBsar  is  a  date  almost  exactly  half- 
way between  two  cardinal  points  of 
time.  The  first  of  these  witnessed 
the  announcement  of  the  law ;  the 
second  beheld  the  shock  in  which 
the  stately  fabric  of  the  Catholic 
Church  began  to  totter  and  to  faU 
beneath  the  weight  of  her  own  cor- 
ruption, assailed  by  the  blows  of 
Luther.  The  views  which  have  been 
taken  of  the  function  and  sequence 
of  the  acknowledged  prophets  who 
wrote  from  time  to  time  during  the 
first  thousand  years  of  this  long 
period,  by  those  whose  glance  was 
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directed  to  the  future,  and  by  those 
who  regarded  the  past,  has  been 
antagonistic  rather  than  comple- 
mental. 

The  prophet  of  Mount  Sinai,  in 
language  of  the  plainest  force, 
dedared  that  he  gave,  bj  divine 
command,  a  law  that  was  to  be 
conclusive  and  unalterable.  While 
foretelling  that,  from  time  to  time, 
the  voice  of  Divine  coimsel  and 
warning  would  be  uttered  by  suc- 
ceeding prophets,  he  declared  that 
no  sign  or  portent  was  to  attest 
the  mission  of  any  who  should 
seek  to  change  the  Law.  The  last 
of  the  long  line  of  his  successors 
sealed  the  roll  by  recalling  to 
memory  the  words  of  Moses. 
Nearly  five  hundred  years  after 
the  close  of  the  prophetic  canon, 
Jesus  declared,  in  language  even 
more  authoritative  than  that  of 
Moses,  the  immutability  of  even 
the  least  letter  of  the  Law.  Heaven 
and  earth  might  pass  away,  but 
the  Law  was  to  abide. 

The  view,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  may  be  called  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church  before  the  great 
northern  schism,  was,  that  the 
Law  had  been  subjected  to  a  change 
which  had  the  effect  of  reversing 
almost  every  precept,  and  every 
institution ;  and  that  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  indicated  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  change. 

Every  expression,  of  Moses  or  of 
his  successors,  on  this  view,  was 
removed  from  the  basis  of  simple, 
intelligible  truth,  to  that  of  misty 
allegory.  Prophets  were  held  not 
to  have  addressed  those  who 
sxuTounded  them,  but  the  un- 
known children  of  distant  heathen 
lands,  at  a  time  of  undeter- 
mined remoteness.  All  that  had 
been  promised  as  the  reward 
of  the  obedience  of  the  Law,  was 
vaporised  into  the  dream  of  a 
future  not  of  this  world.     Jeru- 

{To  he 


salem  was  a  heap  of  stones,  the 
fire  of  lamp  and  altar  were 
quenched,  sacrifice  and  ritual  were 
no  more.  The  Sabbath  was  dis- 
regarded, another  weekly  holyday 
being  substituted,  although  this 
was  of  small  honour  in  comparison 
to  the  numerous  commemorations 
of  the  dead,  many  of  whom  were 
of  questionable  character  or  of 
imagmary  existence.  The  practice 
of  celibacy,  denounced  by  flie  Law 
as  a  crime,  had  been  exalted  into 
the  highest  virtue — or,  it  might  be 
more  proper  to  say,  the  profession 
rather  than  the  practice.  Not  only 
was  the  whole  order  of  the  Law 
reversed,  but  its  very  central  prin- 
ciples were  outraged,  as  in  the  last 
instance,  and  as  by  the  veneration  of 
images.  The  Jew,  the  heir  of  the 
promise,  was  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  most  miserable  of  out- 
casts ;  and  was  told  that  in  this 
condition,  and  in  the  terror  of  what 
was  yet  more  evil  to  follow,  the 
words  of  his  sacred  prophets  were 
fulfilled— fulfilled  not  as  matter  of 
wrath  and  malediction,  but  as  the 
reign  of  peace. 

A  contrast  so  unexampled  may 
be  entirely  traced  to  the  point 
where  the  two  ways  divide.  Every 
opposition  of  detail  may  be  traced 
to  the  contrariety  of  principles.  If 
development  and  consequent  change 
was  contemplated  by  the  giver  of 
the  law,  it  is  impossible  to  place  a 
limit  to  that  change.  If  we  accept 
those  words  which  speak  of  im- 
mutability, it  is  impossible  to  hold 
that  there  is  any  relation  between 
Catholic  orthodoxy  and  the  law  of 
Moses,  except  the  relation  of  inter- 
necine hostility.  On  the  one  band 
we  have  pontiffs,  doctors,  coundlfl, 
casuists  —  on  the  other  hand  the 
plain  words  of  prophets  and  evan- 
gelists. We  may  accept  which  we 
think  fit,  but  it  is  impossible  intel- 
ligently to  accept  both. 
continued^) 
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THE    LITANY    OP    THE    NILE. 
By  Professor  John  Stitabt  Blackie. 


(QAELIC  AIB— AGUS  HO  MHObAQI) 


Listen,  lords  and  ladies  gaj, 
While  for  your  hon  voyage  I  pray, 

Sailing  up  the  Nile-stream  ; 
Ho  ro!  boats  and  Daha- 
beeahs  on  the  Nile  stream! 

E[aye  a  kerchief  on  your  head 
O'er  a  felt  hat  bravely  spread, 
Sailing  up  the  Nile-stream; 
Ho  ro !  hat  and  kerchief 
Jaunty  on  the  Nile-stream ! 

A  white  umbrella  in  your  hand, 
Bravely  join  the  Tourist  band 
Sailing  up  the  Nile-stream ; 
Ho  ro  !  white  umbrella 
Lined  with  green  on  Nile-stream ! 

Then  to  every  God  supreme, 
Ouardian  of  the  sacred  stream. 

Pray  as  I  direct  you; 
Ho  ro!  gods  of  Egypt, 
Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream! 

Amoun,  Ea,  and  good  Osibis, 
Isis,  HoBUS,  Ohbm,  be  near  us, 

Sailing  up  the  Nile-stream; 
Ho  ro!  good  Osibis, 
Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream! 
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When  we  come  with  sudden  thud. 
On  the  bank  of  uglj  mud 

Sticking  in  the  Nile-stream;* 
Ho  ro !  gently,  gently, 
Lift  us  o'er  the  mud  bank ! 

Ba  that  shines  on  desert  strands. 
Barren  rocks  and  burning  sands, 

Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream; 
Ba,  Ba,  mighty  BA,t 
Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream! 

From  the  power  that  smites  the  brain, 
With  a  stroke  of  sudden  pain, 

Mighty  Ba,  save  us; 
Ho  ro !  mighty  Ba, 
Save  us  from  the  sun-stroke  ! 

Ttphon,  brother  of  Osibis, 
When  the  hot  simoom  is  near  us, 

Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream ; 
Ho  ro  !  ^od  and  ass. 
And  devil  on  the  Nile-stream  !^ 

Save  our  blood  from  boiling,  when 
Of  Fahrenheit  a  hundred  and  ten 

Degrees  of  heat  we  number; 
Ho  ro !  a  himdred  and  ten, 
All  in  the  shade  at  Luxor  !§ 

Sbbak,  guarjlian  of  the  Nile, 
With  head  of  huge- jawed  crocodile, 

Mighty  Sbbak,  save  us; 
Ho  ro  !  Lord  of  Ombos, 
Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream  !|| 

When  the  brute  with  greedy  maw. 
Opens  wide  his  monstrous  jaw. 

Sitting  on  a  sand-bank ; 
Then,  then,  mighty  Sbbak, 
Save  us  from  the  crocodile! 


A  Tory  oommon  ooonrrence,  at  least  in  the  months  of  Febmaiy  and  March,  when  the 
'  •He  is  getting  low.  It  ia  from  the  necessity  of  a  sharp  look  out  for  this  impediment 
that  no  dahabeeah  is  allowed  to  sail  in  the  night-time,  which  is  one  dxoiisuitBiioe 
among  others  that  protracts  the  somewhat  monotonous  navigation  of  that  m'ngnlar 
etream. 

t  The  Sun,  the  god  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  great  original  objects  of  Egyptiaii 
worship ;  hence  his  name  is  habitually  added  to  Amoon,  and  appears  frequently  in  the 
title  of  the  Ejngs. 

t  The  Simoom,  of  which  I  had  experience,  is  called  Khamieen,  and  made  itself  felt 
most  unpleasantly  in  Thebes  about  the  end  of  March,  and  in  Cairo  in  the  begiudng  of 
April. 

§  A  literal  fact,  towards  the  end  of  March,  1878. 

J  I  Ombos,  now  called  Kom-Ombo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  about  twenty-six 
ee  below  Stbkv,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  walls  of  which  Sdbek, 
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When  a  rain  of  drifted  sand 
Sweeps  across  from  Libyan  strand, 

Mighty  Ahoun,  save  us  ; 
Ho  ro!  lord  of  Lnior, 
Save  us  from  the  sand-rain  !* 

From  sands  that  blind,  and  winds  that  flout  us 
Outside,  inside,  round  about  us, 

Mighty  Amoun  saye  us ; 
Ho  ro!  lord  of  Luxor, 
From  sand  and  dust  deliyer  us! 

From  dust  that  soils,  and  sand  that  itches 
111  our  gloyes,  and  in  our  breeches, 
At  Luxor,  when  we  dwell  there. 
Save  us,  mighty  Amoun, 
111  the  good  H!otel  there  !t 

God  that  watches  o'er  the  dead. 
With  a  true  dog's  heart  and  head, 

Watch  us  on  the  Nile  stream ; 
Ho  ro!  dog  Anubi8,J 
Nightly  when  we  sleep  there! 

Saye  us  from  the  yelping  crew 

That  howl  and  yowl  the  long  night  through 

At  Luxor  when  we  sleep  there  ; 
Ho  ro!  good  Anubis, 
Haye  your  dogs  in  keep  there! 

From  the  camel's  surly  groaning, 
From  the  water-wheel  dull  moaning, 

Saye  us  good  Osibis  ; 
Ho  ro !  dreary  drone 
Of  creaking  crazy  Nile- wheels! 

From  the  ancient  plague  of  flies. 
In  our  noses,  in  our  eyes. 

Good  OsiBis,  saye  us ! 
Ho  ro!  good  Osibis, 
Lord  of  blest  Abydus  !§ 


ilia  erooodile-lieaded  god  (Bunaen's  Egypt,  i.  405),  frequently  appears.     See  Mnrray's 
€htMe»  1875,  p.  460. 

•  When  I  was  sitting  qoietly  in  the  hotel  at  Luxor,  writing  a  letter,  in  oame  all  in  a 
moment  a  hurricane  of  sand,  and  blew  away  all  my  paper,  and  splashed  the  ink  oyer 
'Oie  t»ble ;  this  was  in  February,  1878. 

•^  I  stayed  ten  days  there,  a  most  pleasant  and  oonyenient  halting-place  for  those 
w1k>  can  afford  to  stop. 

{  'Vh»  latratoT  Anvb\$  of  Virgil  and  the  val  rit  »v»«  of  Socrates.  As  guardian  of 
tbe  dead  in  the  tombs,  his  significance  on  the  sarcophagi  and  lids  of  the  mummy  cases 
is  dnriouB  enough. 

§  About  one  hundred  miles  below  Thebes,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Osiris^worship, 
m.rUi  wk  ttkYoaxite  burial-place  of  the  Egyptians.  It  should  be  obserred  that  Osiris 
zepreeents  the  Divine  Beneficence  generally;  and,  though  specially  inyoked  in  reference 
to  ilie  Elysian  fields  of  which  he  is  lord,  may  be  appealed  to  as  the  general  Sayiour  from 
aQ  erils  more  fitly  than  any  other  god. 
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And  from  boys  that  cry  Baksheesh! 

From  mom  to  night  Baksheesh!  BaJcsheeshf 

Good  OsiBis,  save  us! 
Ho  ro !  Baksheesh'!  Baksheesh  ! 
The  war-cry  of  the  Nile-stream! 

From  the  host  of  grinning  creatures, 
Naked  boys  with  sooty  features, 

Qood  OsiBis,  save  us! 
Ho  ro!  little  naked 
Paunchy  boys  on  Nile-stream! 

And  from  all  the  haggling  crew, 
That  buzz  and  fuss  with  much  ado 

About  us  on  the  Nile-stream, 
Ho  ro !  good  Osibis, 
Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream! 

Pushing  their  vile  wares  before 
Our  noses  on  the  muddy  shore 

Of  the  yellow  NUe-stream, 
Ho  ro !  good  Osibis, 
Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream ! 

From  ugly  hags  with  wrinkled  faces. 
Showing  oily-black  necklaces,* 

At  Assouan  and  Asyoot, 
Save  us,  good  Osibis, 
Toiling  up  the  Nile-stream! 

From  every  wight  that  cries  ^^Antico! 
Good  antico!  very  antico!" 

Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream, 
Ho  ro!  good  Osibis, 
On  the  honest  Nile-stream  !t 


And  from  every  apish  monkey 

That  cries  out  ^^ Donkey!  very  good  donkey! 

All  along  the  Nile-stream, 

Ho  ro !  good  Osibis, 

Save  us  on  the  Nile-stream  l^ 
* 

And  when  with  dusty  moil  and^toil, 
We're  sated  on  the  muddy  Nile, 

Bring  us  back,  Osibis, 
Ho  ro!  good  Osibis, 
Back  to  bonnie  Scotland! 


f» 


•  Up  the  Nile  the  oastor-oil  phuit  grows  largely,  and  with  it  the  yomig  gids  iaak» 
glossy  their  strings  of  black  ourls ;  and  their  neoklaoes  are  redolent  of  the  same. 

t  See  Miss  Edwards'  A  tJwuaand  rrviles  up  the  NCe,  p.  602,  for  aa  admirable  expoenn 
of  those  false  antiques. 

t  Of  oourse  not  from  donkeys  quA  donkeys,  for  eyery  maa  who  trarels  in  ^bo» 
regions  most  be  grateful  for  their  services ;  bnt  from  the  oppressive  and  ovHTWlifllTP^g 
importunities  of  those  who  hire  them. 
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To  the  land  of  breezy  weather, 
Freshening  showers,  and  purple  heather, 

Bring  us  back,  Osibis, 
Ho  ro!  good  Osibis, 
Heather-bloom  and  breezes! 

And  I'll  make  a  vow  to  all 
The  gods  in  Bamses'  stately-hall. 
At  Kamak  on  the  Nile-stream, 
Ho  ro!  good  Osibis, 
m  vow  and  swear  devoutly 

Nevermore  with  sweaty  toil 
To  frighten  frog  or  crocodile. 
Up  the  yellow  Nile-stream, 
Ho  ro!  good  Osibis, 
Guardian  of  the  Nile-stream. 

Nevermore  to  stir  the  stones 

For  mummy  rags,  or  blackened  bones, 

At  Memphis  or  Abydus, 
Ho  ro!  mighty  Memphis, 
Eich  in  dust  and  dry  bones,* 

Far  from  Scotia's  darling  seat, 
Nevermore  with  weary  feet 

To  dust  it  up  the  Nile-stream; 
All  this,  good  Osibis, 
I  swear  it  by  the  Nile-stream! 

At  Xuxor, 

March  18,  1878. 


*  Tbere  is  Hterally  nothing  remaining  of  MempliiB  bnt  dnst  and  dry  bones,  and  a 
coloesal  torso  of  the  great  Bamses  lying  prostrate  in  a  ditoh,  which  belongs  to  John 
Boll,  and  which  ought  to  follow  Cleopatra's  Needle  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
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ROBERT    BROWNING. 

{Coniinv>ed  from  page  335.) 

We  do  not  know  the  sweet  secret  moments  in  whicli  poems  are  conceived ; 
they  do  not  belong  to  terrestrial  time.  It  must  be  on  its  journey  towards 
the  public  that  a  poem  takes  up  mundane  conditions,  as  a  trayeller 
gathers  dust  upon  a  toilsome  road.  Of  the  history  of  the  poetic  life  of  Ihe 
Brownings  there  is  nothing  to  tell ;  it  is  wrangling  couples  that  make 
themselves  heard  ;  the  true  partners  of  love  draw  near  to  a  more  angeHc 
likeness,  and  follow  the  paths  along  which 

Still  and  inTisible,  the  angels  go. 

External  evidences  there  are  not  a  few  that  the  life  of  Casa  Guidi,  if 
it  were  a  cycle  of  honeymoons,  followed  the  same  laws  as  the  honey- 
gathering  bees,  who  store  for  others  besides  themselves.  The  two  poetic 
workers  did  not  jostle  each  other  by  simultaneous  appearances  before  the 
public,  or  competing  volumes,  but  brought  out  their  fruits  alternately,  as 
one  would  expect  who  should  watch  a  double  star  revolve,  and  see  each 
partner  appear  harmoniously  in  turn.  In  1850  was  published  Eobert 
Browning's  "  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day ; "  in  1851  appeared 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  "Casa  Q-uidi  Windows,"  and  those 
inimitable  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  written  in  secret  a  few  years 
before.  In  1855  Eobert  Browning  brought  out  that  grand  collection  of 
poems,  "  Men  and  Women,"  whereon  the  presence  of  his  wife  appears  as 
a  ray  flitting  over  meeidow  flowers.  In  1856  again,  the  happy  zenith  of 
her  life,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  revised  her  earlier  poems  for  a  new 
edition,  and  produced  "  Aurora  Leigh.' '  So  far  we  know,  that  each  composed 
apart,  respecting  idiosyncracy  and  an  unbiassed  gift,  and  deferring 
suggestion  until  the  idea  of  the  work  of  each  had  become  embodied,  and 
criticism  might  correct  but  could  not  turn  it  back.  The  fame  of  both 
grew,  and  even  to  that  home  that  was  so  far  from  the  native  land  of  both, 
there  came  a  certain  personal  homage,  as  travellers  from  other  countries 
asked  their  way  thither. 

Mrs.  Browning's  devotion  to  great  ideas,  to  freedom   and  poetry, 
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became  more  intense,  but  the  physical  frame  had  answered  to  the  full  the 
call  for  expression  of  the  soul's  music,  and  began  to  decline.  In  1861 
Italy  gained  a  memorable  step  in  the  direction  its  poet  had  sung  for, 
and  in  the  same  year  she  passed  away  from  the  enfeebled  frame  which 
she  had  inspired  to  such  intense  energy.  She  was,  it  is  said,  at  the  last  as 
ever,  a  seer  of  yisions,  and  her  last  hours  were,  to  her  husband,  an 
apocalypse  of  glorious  consciousness.  The  blotting  out  of  the  physical 
presence  of  a  loved  person  is  a  heavy  oitlamity  to  those  left  behind,  but 
from  Bobert  Browning  his  true  mate  seems  not  to  have  wholly  vanished, 
and  he  can  ever  speak  of  her  without  that  start  of  pain  which  darkens  the 
heart  of  so  many  memories.  How,  as  a  poet,  he  has  kept  her  memory  as 
green  as  fresh  spring  leaves,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  on  a  future 
page. 

^'  Men  and  Women"  is  a  collection  of  poems  which  have  been  scattered, 
or  rather  re-arranged,  in  the  six-volume  edition.  It  contains  a  most 
characteristic  gathering ;  with  lyrical  gems,  such  as  "A  Pretty  Woman," 
"  By  the  Fireside,"  "  A  Woman's  Last  Word,"  are  intermingled  the 
thoughtful  suggestiveness  and  vrcnsemblance  of  ''The  Epistle  of  Kar- 
shish,"  the  pitiful,  weird,  and  yet  humorous  conception  of  "  The  Statue 
and  the  Bust,"  and  the  special  studies  of  "  Pra  Lippo  Lippi,"  and  "  A 
Toccata  of  Gkduppi's." 

The  remaining  works  of  Mr.  Browning's  came  out  in  the  following 
order :  "  The  Bing  and  the  Book,"  1868 ;  "  Balaustion's  Adventure,"  and 
"  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,"  in  1871 ;  "  Pifine  at  the  Pair,"  1872 ; 
"  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country,"  1873 ;  "  Aristophanes'  Apology  :"  a 
sequel  to  Balaustion,  1875 ;  "  The  Inn  Album,"  same  year ;  "  Pachia- 
rotto,  and  how  he  Worked  in  Distemper,"  1876 ;  "  The  Agamemnon  of 
-&chylus,"  autumn  1877  ;  "  La  Saisiaz,  and  the  Two  Poets  of  Croisic," 
1878. 

In  a  London  review,  upon  which  we  stumbled,  of  the  former  part  of 
this  paper,  a  hope  was  expressed  that  before  its  conclusion  there  would 
be  some  notice  of  "  the  poet's  impopularity  as  well  as  popularity."  This 
is  really  too  large  a  matter  for  us  reasonably  to  be  expected  to  embark 
upon.  Unpopularity  has  two  sides,  the  one  represents  non-popularity 
or  absence  of  popularity,  the  other  unfitness  to  please  the  people.  Mr. 
Browning's  non-popularity  is  of  course  infinitely  greater  than  his  popu- 
larity. To  the  best  of  our  belief,  he  is  absolutely  without  popularity 
in  the  planet  Jupiter,  where  his  large  powers  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  find  acceptance.  In  China,  Siberia,  Central  Africa,  we  take 
it  that  he  has  yet  to  make  his  way.  There  are,  no  doubt,  country 
tillages  in  England  where  he  is  more  than  not  popular,  absolutely 
xunknown.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  go  much  further,  for 
we  have  heard  of  a  working  collier  in  the  north,  who,  if  he  is  still  alive, 

plays  the  harmonium  and  reads  Browning. 
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When  by  the  word  unpopular  is  meant  something  more  than  non- 
popular,  or  not  in  vogue,  something  in  the  way  of  a  reproach  to  an 
author,  the  matter  becomes  still  more  difficult.  Who  constitute  the  people? 
If  the  greatest  man  on  earth  were  intensely  appreciated  by  the  ten  next 
greatest,  or  the  hundred  next  greatest,  and  unpopular  with  all  besides, 
could  the  opprobrious  epithet  be  rightly  affixed  to  him  in  a  general 
sense  ?  This  is  splitting  straws  it  may  be  said ;  the  word  has  reference 
to  the  general  intelligence,  the  true  public  opinion ; — ^but  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  what  period  ?  When  the  author's  work  is  fresh  and  new,  and 
strange  to  the  average  mind?  when  it  is  becoming  familiarised  ?  or  a 
century  or  two  after  his  death,  when  the  average  world  that  perchance 
hooted  the  man,  would  listen  to  elaborate  elucidations  of  the  pooresi; 
and  most  broken-winded  stanza  of  his,  or  pay  highly  for  a  bit  of  damask 
he  sat  upon  ? 

Or  what  are  we  to  say  to  moods  that  pass  over  even  so-called  critical 
society,  when  one  idol  is  taken  and  another  left,  or  a  reaction  comes,  and 
old-fashioned  deities  are  taken  into  favour  again. 

The  question  of  unpopularity  is  really  a  very  difficult  one  to  toudi 
upon  in  the  case  of  a  writer.  Reader  on  one  side,  author  on  the  other— 
the  charge,  if  there  be  one,  lies  between  them ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  appor- 
tioned? Is  there  a  standard  of  intelligence,  and  if  there  be,  is  the 
author  above  it,  or  the  reader  below  it  ?  No  doubt,  not  only  the  safest 
way,  biit  the  most  profitable  for  the  studious  reader,  and  for  the  critic, 
too,  is  to  make  clear  and  full,  both  for  himself  and  for  others,  what 
beauties  he  can  see,  and  take  as  little  thought  as  possible  for  what  seems 
not  beautiful.  The  late  F.  D.  Maurice  described,  in  a  letter  before  us, 
what  he  thought  the  most  edifying  attitude  to  take  for  one  seeking  to 
develop  the  poetic  faculty,  a  prescription  which  would  equally  well  apply 
to  the  nurture  of  poetic  appreciation  :  "  The  best  way,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
cultivating  the  faculty  is  to  observe  facts  in  nature  and  human  life  care- 
fully ;  to  keep  alive  reverence  in  our  minds,  and  to  study  carefully  the 
best  writers,  seeking  for  their  beauties,  not  their  weaknesses."  At  pre- 
sent a  quality  very  opposite  to  this  reverence  of  study  is  prevalent,  a 
hard  and  superficial  cynicism,  which  is  nothing  if  not  bristling  with  all 
the  weapons  of  a  minute  criticism,  and  confidently  ready  to  pick  holes  in 
a  very  angel's  garment.  To  show  himself  well-informed,  and  abreast  of 
the  last  popular  theory  or  gossip,  is  the  aim  of  a  critic  of  this  order, 
rather  than  to  increase  his  grasp  and  appreciativeness  and  that  of  those 
for  whom  he  writes.  Such  criticism  is  useful  in  pulling  to  pieces 
mediocre  work,  but  when  real  originality  comes  before  it,  it  is  no  better 
than  ignorance,  provided  the  ignorance  hold  within  itself  a  desire 
toward  understaiiding  rather  than  a  foregone  self-assurance  of  it.  When 
the  gradual  growth  of  appreciation  brings  the  work  of  the  great  poet 
into  clear  light,  this  kind  of  criticism,  superficial  and  second-hand  to  tlie 
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last,  is  to  the  fore  in  elaborate  rechauffes  of  the  popular  judgment.  The 
real  message  of  a  poet  to  the  world  is  that  beauty  of  his  which  can  be 
apprehended.  Such  apprehension  will  vary  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  student,  one  grasping  nearly  all  the  poet  meant,  another  very  little. 
The  enjoyment  and  good  influence  of  this  beauty  would  be  enhanced  if 
the  more  open-eyed  helped  the  somewhat  blind  to  see  ;  while,  if  they  spent 
their  time  in  analysing  what  was  not  beautiful,  both  would  probably 
altogether  miss  the  charm  of  the  book. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  a  fuller  critical  estimation  of  the 
good  in  an  author's  work  would  not  lead  to  a  higher  standard  of  excel- 
lence more  certainly  than  the  plan  of  pointing  out  the  bad.  In  the 
former  case,  many  might  be  led  to  see  what  is  beautiful,  and  by  the  taste 
of  that  would  be  more  likely  to  ignore  inferior  work ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  analytic  ability  may  be  increased  only  at  the  expense  of  the  esthetic 
perceptions. 

But  the  appraisement  of  artistic  work  by  the  poptdarity  test  is  bad 
eveiy  way.  If  the  best-informed  persons  fell  into  the  snare  of  judging  by 
immediate  effects^  the  author  would  feel  the  pressure  of  the  expectancy, 
and  might  be  led  to  work  for  the  superficial  popular  applause,  instead  of 
for  the  quarrying  out,  and  bringing  slowly  and  surely  into  the  light,  his 
deepest  and  highest  ideal.  The  work  of  some  men  can  never  be  fairly 
estimated  until  it  is  ended.  We  have  the  whole  bulk  and  contour  of  it 
at  last :  one  peak  helps  us  to  climb  another ;  but  while  we  are  making 
these  intellectual  strides,  the  man  has  passed  out  of  sight,  with  doubtful 
eye,  having  seen  only  so  very  little  a  way  into  the  promised  land  of 
popularity. 

The  men  of  highest  power  in  the  world's  literary  history  are  not 
popular ;  their  memory  is  kept  green  by  the  tradition  of  the  few  in  every 
age  whose  opinion  commands  more  respect  than  their  example  commands 
followers. 

There  are  persons  who  would  fully  agree  to  what  has  been  said,  in  the 

case  of  particular  classes  of  literature,  and  would  point  for  corroboration 

to  important  and  valuable  works  which  wealthy  corporations,  such  as  a 

great  University  Press,  bring  out  from  time  to  time,  because  they  would 

never  otherwise  have  a  chance  of  being  published,  and  would  be  scouted 

in  the  open  book-market  as  quite  unlikely  to  recoup  printing  and  paper. 

But  with  poetry,  it  would  be  urged,  is  not  the  case  different  ?    There  is 

Boine  foundation  for  the  question.    A  quotation  which  we  will  make 

^m  a  letter  of  one  of  the  finest  prose-writers  of  the  present  day  will 

show  where  this  foundation  lies,  and  why  a  poet  is  popularly  supposed  to 

^  nothing  if  not  popular :  "  The  first  proof  of  immortal  verse  is  that 

it  goes  straight  to  the  heart.    And  this  it  can  never  do,  if  the  brain 

need  chew  the  cud  of  it."    This  is  strongly  and  truly  said,  and  we  shall 

We  occasion  to  remember  it  in  speaking  of  the  qualities  of   Mr. 

27—2 
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Browning's  poetry.    But  it  does  not  altogether  support  the  theory  of 
popularity  being  the  sine  qud  non  of  great  poetic  power.    Even  the  pubHc 
heart  is  sometimes  in  a  sluggish  state,  and  requires  a  more  drastic 
operation  than  a  poetic  appeal  to  get  at  it.     Wordsworth  found  a  crust 
of  conventionality  that  had  to  be  pierced  before  his  feeling  for  nature 
could  penetrate  the  popular  heart ;  Shelley  met  with  a  crust  of  prejudice 
barring  his  spirit's  way  ;  even  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  was  reaching  a 
widening  area  of  hearts,  and  penetrating  more  deeply  to  hearts  already 
touched,  during  the  lapse  of  slow  centuries.     The  range  of  feeling  is  as 
variously  limited  in  individuals,  and  as  broadly  in  masses  of  individuals,, 
as  are  intellectual  endowments.    For  a  pure  feeling  to  find  immediate 
entrance  to  the  heart,  that  heart  must  be  pure ;  and  a  feeling  proper 
only  to  experience  cannot  establish  itself  in  a  heart  that  has  had  no  agony 
whatever  of  experience.     "  In  speaking  of  qualities,"  says  a  writer  "  On 
Forming  Opinions  of  Books,"  "  we,  after  all,  draw  arbitrary  boundary 
lines.    There  are  many  deficiencies,  as  many  as  there  are  human  beings, 
which  cannot  be  labelled — compound  deficiencies,  so  to  speak,  which 
affect  the  total  appreciativeness  of  our  minds  to  a  degree  which  we 
ourselves  cannot  measure  .  .  .  and  our  estimates  of  literature,  as  of 
other  forms  of  art,  must  be  affected  by  such  shortcomings  in  our  natural 
make.  ...     In  proportion  as  a  writer,  poet  or  not,  addresses  himself  ta 
compound  sensibilities,  which  may  not  yet  have  shaped  themselves  in 
average  minds,  he  takes  rank,  no  doubt,  below  the  first  order  of  his  craft ; 
but  we  need  not  be  unjust  to  him.    He  has  his  own  burden  to  bear ;  and, 
since  writers  of  this  kind  must  arise  in  times  of  rapid  and  complicated 
intellectual  transition,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  in  forming  opinions  of 
books.  .  .  .  We  may  not  fully  understand  or  like  such  writers,  but  they 
are,  perhaps,  fighting  a  battle  for  which  our  children  will  be  the  better- 
....  We  are  all  very  fond  of  telling  the  young  who  are  about  us  that 
they  will  one  day  understand  the  wise  saws  in  which  they  now  see 
nothing;  but  among  our  peers  do  we  lay  the  same  thing  to  heart F 
What  flashes  of  light  do  experiences  of  fresh  emotion,  such  as  meet  as 
suddenly  upon  turning  comers  in  our  lives,  often  throw  upon  all  our  past 
store  of  facts ! " 

When  we  read  some  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems,  we  imsphere  a  spirit  so 
large,  that  at  the  moment  it  seems  presumptuous  to  think  of  foults. 
When  we  read  others  that  do  not  so  charm  us  out  of  and  away  from  our 
critical  self,  we  are  conscious  of  the  wish  that  a  century  or  two  had 
elapsed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  calm  critical  judgment  and  appreciative 
tradition  of  a  host  of  minds  to  be  available  to  help  us.  And,  conse* 
quently,  we  turn  to  those  poems  over  again  that  bring  an  unbroken 
charm.  But  acting  now  in  the  impleasant  capacity  of  critic  rather  than 
the  pleasant  one  of  reader,  we  have  to  face  the  "  clever  heads  and 
common  souls  "  of  those  with  whom  all  hearty  appreciation  passes  for 
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mere  empty  belaudment,  and  so  must  fain  produce  the  chilly  atmo- 
sphere they  delight  in  by  a  word  upon  Mr.  Browning's  possible 
disabilities  as  a  poet. 

Mr.  Matthew.  Arnold  says  of  Byron  that  ^^  he  had  not  the  intellectual 
equipment  of  a  supreme  modem  poet " — ^ihat  he  had  '*  little  culture 
and  no  ideas.''  A  poet  now  passed  away,  once  wrote  of  Browning  that 
he  "  has  this  same  intellectual  equipment  in  its  complete  form ;  he 
knowB  everything  knowable — he  will  put  you  music  or  metaphysics  into 
verse."  Here  is  one  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  cry  raised  against 
Browning,  the  cry  which  has  made  him  write : 

Oh  British  pnblio,  ye  who  love  me  not. 

He  knows  too  much,  and  that  knowledge  is  not  always   sufficiently 

sublimed  to  ensure  direct  simplicity  in  his  verse.     In  reading  poetry, 

a  man  might  naturally  expect  to  have  to  climb  to  lofty  stunmits,  breathe 

rarefied  air,  and  meet  with  heightened  and  possibly  unfamiliar  moods, 

but  he  would  scarcely  expect  to  require  to  have  at  his  elbow  a  dictionary 

of  general  information,  including  foreign  words,  foreign  customs,  historic 

obscurities,  and  the  like.     If  it  be  true  that  the  burning  words  of 

prophecy  may  come   through  the  stammering  lips  of  infancy,  then 

there  may  be  a  converse  truth  in  Mr.  Browning's  case,  that  he  is  not 

fully  rapt  by  the  amazement  of  any  prophetic  impulse,  but  his  culture 

asserts  itself  and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  mind ;  so  that  instead  of 

one  intense  glow,  the  fire  of  which  must  startle  the  dullest  eyes,  he 

gives  sometimes   a   compound  jewel,  made  of  many  refiecting  gems, 

and  showing  many  a  facet  of  exquisite  brilliance.     His  nature  is  so 

strong  that  when  the  poetic  inspiration  descends,  it  must  needs  be 

dominated  and   given  a  character.     To   his  angelic  Ariel  he  is  fully 

competent  to  take  the  part  of  an  assured  and  most  managerial  Prospero. 

Do  we  miss  the  moments  when  impulsive  Ariel  shall  sing  alone,  and  the 

magician  himself  marvel  at  rather  than  control  the  impulse  P     We  may 

find  in  Browning  even  the  trace  of  this  reversal  of  the  relations  of  sprite 

and  master — ^in  his  lightest  lyrics  truly  the  heart  of  him  seems  to  sing, 

and  the  intellectual  equipment  is  content  to  be  only  a  friendly  bystander 

for  a  moment. 

When  he  ceases  to  be  Robert  Browning,  and  by  his  dramatic  sympathy 
becomes  for  a  moment — ^it  is  never  for  a  long  moment — a  child  like  little 
Pippa,  the  lyrical  sprite  gets  free  and  has  its  revel : 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  mora : 
Morning's  at  seven ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-i>earled : 
The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  ! 
God*8  in  His  heaven — 
AH's  right  with  the  world. 
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As  this  morning  voice  falls  upon  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  the  plotters 
of  the  story,  the  effect  is  like  a  heaven  gleam  flitting  in  and  out  of  a  dai^ 
clouded  sky. 

Nature  brings  out  a  spontaneous  and  poetic  joy  in  Browning ;  but 

the  lyrical  sense  of  it  is  not  so  free  as  in  Shelley :  it  is  for  the  most  part 

enriched  by  humour,  or  turned  into  an  objective  direction  by  the  master's 

power: 

Oh,  good  gigfantio  smile  o*  the  brown  old  earth, 
This  antomn  moming !     How  he  sets  his  bones 
To  bask  in  the  son,  and  thrusts  out  knees  and  feet 
For  the  ripple  to  mn  over  in  its  mirth  ; 
Listening  the  while,  where  on  the  heap  of  stones 
The  white  breast  of  the  sea-lark  twitters  sweet. 

It  must  be  by  his  more  considerable  ancl  ponderous  works,  rather  than 
m  his  intenser  lyrics,  that  Browning  earns  the  epithet  of  imintelligibility 
which  some  would  affix  to  him.     Old  Landor — whose  judgment  when  at 
its  best  was  to  be  prized — ^regarded  Browning  as  "  a  great  poet,  a  very 
great  poet  indeed,  as  the  world  will  have  to  agree  with  us  in  thinking ; " 
but  said  of  him,  "I  only  wish  he  would  Atticise  a  little:  few  of  the 
Athenians  had  such  a  quarry  on  their  property,  but  they  constructed 
better  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  the  material."    We  cannot  see  that 
the  fault  lies  here.    The  roads,  if  not  very  smooth,  are  sound  good  roads*, 
but  the  trouble  seems,  rather,  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  of  them.    The  quarry  owner's  energy  is  so  great  and  incessant 
that  he  leads  us  by  this  way  to  see  the  sparkling-faced  stone  as  it  is 
drawn  forth,  by  that  upland  way  to  look  down  at  the  virgin  reserve 
lying  in  the  depths,  by  another  road  to  see  how  the  sky  looks  from  the 
quarry's  recesses.     The  roads  by  which  to  get  at  a  sight  of  the  beautiful 
material  are  not  difficult  in  themselves,  but  embarrassing  because  they 
cross  this  way  and  that,  and  the  mind  that  can  only  march  by  a  simple 
and  direct  road,  and  cannot  journey  in  different  directions  at  once,  grows 
confused. 

In  his  humorous  way,  poking  fun  at  himself,  the  author  says  in  the 
"  Inn  Album  :  " 

*'  That  bard's  a  Browning ;  he  negleots  the  form.*' 

This  seems  scarcely  fair — ^the  form  is  not  neglected ;  it  is  rather  allowed 
to  be  too  complex,  to  the  end  of  a  faithful  representation  of  thought  that 
ought  perhaps  to  be  converted  into  a  more  essential  and  ethereal  state 
before  it  can  well  be  embodied  poetically. 

Mr.  Browning's  mind  is  such,  that  if  a  report  were  required  by  the 
Mikado  upon  the  general  state  of  Europe,  he  would  accomplish  the  work 
in  a  superior  manner  to  any  diplomatic  despatch  writer,  and,  in  the 
generosity  of  his  gifts,  would  give  it  in  metre.  This  rare  power  we 
cannot  but  admire,  but  it  is  not  a  faculty  to  which  ordinary  human  beings 
will  resort  for  consolation  when  the  mood  requires  poetry.     Browning  ia 
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so  fall  of  various  life  that  he  is  like  a  great  tidal  river,  bearing  many 
kinds  of  merchandise  on  its  bosom,  all  astir  with  vessels,  and  alive  with 
the  noise  of  men.  The  sentimental  soul  that  aspires  to  love  of  poetry, 
probably  prefers,  so  to  speak,  to  sit  beside  a  slender  brook,  on  whose 
sequestered  marge  are  no  busy  wharves,  and,  instead  of  the  stirring 
worldly  noise,  it  breeds  a  simple  music,  consonant  with  a  tired  heart's 
feelings.  Browning's  poetry  reqiiires  of  one  that  will  partake  of  it,  not 
only  that  he  shall  be  apt  and  cultured,  but  that  he  shall  be  vigorously 
alive  and  seeking  life.  His  poetry  is  no  soft  palliative  for  bruised 
feelings,  it  is  a  spur  to  strength  of  living. 

A  great  deal  of  poor  sentimental  stuff  is  written  and  called  poetry , 
inducing  a  gentle  melancholy  and  self  pity  which  affords  a  very  alluring 
form  of  selfish  pleasure.  With  those  who  seek  this  kind  of  panada. 
Browning's  poetry  will  not  be  popular;  to  them  he  will  appear  too 
significant  of  that  vigorous  kick  which  is  what  they  require. 

He  might  almost  be  thought  to  say  to  any  reader,  '*  You  shall  not 
have  poetry  if  you  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  wake  up  for  it."  He 
leaves  old  symbols  and  takes  up  new  ones  which  are  just  as  apt,  but  not 
quite  so  familiar.  The  rhymester's  little  stock-in-trade  he  throws  over, 
and  turns  to  the  big  world  for  his  images.  Sometimes  these  are  drawn 
from  regions  which,  while  no  doubt  familiar  to  himself,  are  little  known 
to  the  average  reader,  who  then  is  forced  to  fare  a- field  to  find  out  the 
meaning,  and  is  likely  to  maledict  the  author  for  giving  so  much  trouble. 
If  this,  however,  were  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Browning's  verse,  a  few  years  would  suffice  to  accustom  the  reader 
to  the  new  symbolism,  and  the  difficulty  would  then  be  over.  It  is  when 
we  turn  from  average  verse-and-water  to  his  strong  and  condensed  ichor* 
that  we  feel  how  trying  it  may  be  to  the  not  over  strong  palate.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  see  if  one  of  the  many  poetasters 
who  find  it  so  easy  to  stimulate  a  highly  dilute  flow  of  their  own,  could, 
by  adequate  study  of  Mr.  Browning,  turn  one  of  his  pregnant  poems 
into  an  expanded  and  easier  style,  with  all  the  Tacitean  abrupt  force 
softened  out  into  explanatory  paraphrase.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
note  how  far  the  average  mind  would  absorb  the  tempered  draught,  and 
how  many  persons,  after  thus  learning  to  get  at  the  meaning  which  they 
profess  was  before  hidden  from  them,  would  advance  thence  to  the 
original  itself  with  new  and  real  appreciation. 

Browning's  manner  of  dramatic  discourse  is  at  once  confidential  and 
ellipticaL  The  intimate  relations  in  which  his  characters  are  mostly 
placed  with  one  another,  makes  him  enter  into  realistic  details,  and 
suggestive  ellipses,  which  thorough  study  would  elucidate  and  show  to 
^  beautiful  and  true,  but  which  at  first  meeting  cumber  and  complicate 
^  stoiy  for  the  ordinary  outside  reader,  who  is  not  as  well  acquainted 
^th  the  characters  as  they  are  with  one  another,  and  the  author  with 
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them.  The  same  assumed,  and  practicallj  speaking,  veiy  natural, 
intimacy,  leads  to  omissions  and  suppressions  bj  which  the  reader  is 
liable  to  be  puzzled,  and,  especially  if  a  somewhat  remote  or  obscure 
state  or  event  is  being  delineated,  he  feels  to  be  outside  the  secret,  and 
retires  with  an  uneasy  baffled  sense.  This  method  of  work  produces 
great  and  novel  beauties  and  naturalness ;  but  an  additional  artistic 
care  for  the  aspect  of  a  matter  as  viewed  from  the  outside  would  lead  to 
simpler  pictures  and  more  intelligible  composition,  without  by  any  means 
requiring  the  abandonment  of  the  virtues  of  naturalness  and  trutL 
There  is  something  pitiful  in  the  outcry  against  a  poet,  that  to  appreciate 
him  must  be  learned  shorthand  and  Greek,  the  grand  tour  taken,  and  the 
culture  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure  acquired. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  has  a  right  to  despise  the  popularity  test, 
and  to  believe  that  he  will  be  dealing  most  truly  by  his  best  admirers 
if,  without  turning  aside,  he  follows  his  bent  to  the  utmost.  Thus  his 
work  will  have  its  solid  force  and  character,  and  those  may  appreciate 
and  love  it  who  will — ^for  them  only  it  is  written. 

Free  of  the  clutch  of  circumstances,  and  not  wanting  to  be  rich,  a  poet 
might  &irly  argue  that  people  do  not  need  to  buy  his  books  unless  they 
like,  while  those  that  do  care  for  him  would  value  him  so  much  the 
more  for  his  not  being  adjusted  to  the  everyday  market.  There,  no 
doubt,  are  those  who  would  prefer  that  a  writer  should  give  out  his 
thought  as  he  thinks  it,  and  should  not  labour  to  mince  his  meat.  It 
is  only  the  old  question  arising  again :  Which  is  the  public  ?  In  a 
weary,  orderly  world,  soberly  adjusted  to  the  established  standards,  and 
revering  Mrs.  Grundy  as  the  incarnation  of  the  one  thing  needful,  it  is 
no  doubt  a  rare  refreshment  to  certain  more  enfranchised  minds  to  meet 
with  a  man  possessed  of  a  grand  carelessness ;  one  whose  Pegasus  for 
very  joy  of  life  and  freedom  will  kick  up  his  light  spiritual  heels  in  the 
face  of  magnificent  and  portly  ignorance. 

In  Browning  there  is  an  immense  power  of  youth ;  he  will  be  a  man, 
will  live  his  own  life,  will  not  dress  up  puppets  just  as  polile  taste 
demands  ;  he  suggests  the  picture  of  a  wealthy  magical  soul,  both 
careless  and  prodigal  of  his  gifts,  who  has  got  to  wait  down  here  below, 
and  in  order  to  fill  up  his  time  and  stretch  his  limbs,  exercises  his  imusual 
powers.  Perhaps  in  the  free  dear  ether  these  would  find  their  fittest 
scope  and  play,  but  when  they  are  bidden  act  on  earth,  they  toss  the  less 
plastic  clay  about  somewhat  astonishingly,  and  leave  great  marks  as  of 
half -molten  lava  and  mingling  fire. 

A  test  of  the  real  value  of  a  poet  is  to  see  how  far  he  is  affectionately 
absorbed  by  others,  as  affording  embodiment  to  thoughts  which  they 
could  less  adequately  express ;  and  by  whom  it  is  that  he  is  thus 
absorbed.  Browning  is  a  very  book  of  texts  for  broad  and  earnest 
thinkers.     With  very  little  trouble  we  can  cull  epigrammatic  expressions 
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of  Ms  ^m  any  works  that  belong  to  what  has  been  called  the  *'  deep 
church."    Here  is  his  grand  assault  on  nominalism : 

What  if  it  be  the  mission  of  that  age 
M7  death  will  nsher  into  life,  to  shake 
This  torpor  of  assnranoe  from  oar  creed, 
Be-introdnoe  the  doubt  discarded,  bring 
The  formidable  danger  back  we  droye 
Long  ago  to  the  distance  and  the  dark  ? 
As  we  broke  up  that  old  ^th  of  the  world, 
Have  we  next  age,  to  break  np  this,  the  new, 
Faith  in  the  thing  grovm  faith  in  the  report  ? 

From  this  some  persons  might  think  Mr.  Browning  an  apostle  of 
donbt ;  it  has,  howerer,  been  well  said  of  him  that  ''  he  seems  to  have 
left  mere  doubt  far  behind  ; "  that  in  which  he  would  see  doubt  come, 
is  not  faith  but  creed,  to  the  end  that  nominal  belief  should  show  its 
lioUowness,  and  true  spiritual  instinct  find  out  its  strength. 

The  following  is  perhaps  as  terse  and  excellent  a  piece  of  language 
as  can  anywhere  be  found,  and  it  is  full  of  biting  truth  and  satire : 

Give  oonntry  clowns  the  dirt  they  comprehend — 

The  piece  of  gold  :  onr  reasons,  which  suffice 

Ourselyes,  be  oars  alone ;  our  piece  of  gold 

Be,  to  the  rustic,  reason  and  to  spare ! 

We  must  translate  our  motives,  like  our  speech, 

Into  the  lower  phrase  that  suits  the  sense 

Of  the  limitedly  apprehensive.     Let 

Each  level  have  its  language.    Heaven  speaks  first 

To  the  angel,  then  the  angel  tames  the  word 

Down  to  the  ear  of  Tobit ;  he  in  turn 

Diminishes  the  message  to  his  dog. 

The  following,  which  forms  the  epilogue  to  "Dramatis  Personsd," 
inight  represent  the  effort  of  our  century  towards  a  larger  thought : 

Witness  alike  of  will  and  way  divine. 

How  heaven's  high  with  earth's  low  should  intertwine ! 

Friends,  I  have  seen  through  your  eyes :  now  use  mine ! 

Take  the  last  man  of  all  mankind,  as  I ; 

Look  at  his  head  and  heart,  find  out  how  and  why 

He  diifers  from  his  fellows  utterly ; 

Then,  like  me,  watch  when  nature  by  degrees 
Grows  alive  round  him,  as  in  Arctic  seas 
(They  said  of  old)  the  instinctive  water  fiees 

Toward  some  elected  point  of  central  rock. 
As  though,  for  its  sake  only,  roamed  the  fiock 
Of  waves  about  the  waste  ;  awhile  they  mock  . 

With  radiance  caught  for  the  occasion, — ^hues 
Of  blackest  hell  now,  now  such  reds  and  blues 
As  only  heaven  oonld  fitly  interfuse, — 
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The  mimio  monaroh  of  the  whirlpool,  king 
O'  the  oorrent  for  a  minute  ;  then  they  wring 
Up  by  the  roots  and  over  sweep  the  thing, 

And  hasten  ofF,  to  play  again  elsewhere 
The  same  part,  choose  another  peak  as  bare, 
Thoy  find  and  flatter,  feast  and  finish  there. 

When  yon  see  what  I  tell  yon, — ^nature  dance 

Abont  each  man  of  ns,  retire,  adyanoe. 

As  though  the  pageant's  end  were  to  enhance 

His  worth,  and — once  the  life,  his  product,  gained— 
Boll  away  elsewhere,  keep  the  strife  sustained. 
And  show  thus  real,  a  thing  the  north  but  feigned, — 

When  you  acknowledge  that  one  world  could  do 
All  the  diverse  work,  old  yet  ever  new. 
Divide  us,  each  from  other,  me  from  you, — 

Why,  Where's  the  need  of  Temple,  when  the  walls 
O'  the  world  are  that  P    What  use  of  swells  or  falls 
From  Levites'  choir.  Priests'  cries,  and  trumpet  calls  P 

That  one  Face,  fax  from  vanish,  rather  grows, 

Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose. 

Become  my  universe  that  feels  and  knows  ! 

The  concluding  stanzas  are  magnificent  in  their  pantheism — a  pan- 
theism,  moreover,  which  is  not  of  a  mere  sensual  compound  vitalitj,  hut 
shows  a  divine  face,  and  feels  the  throh  of  a  responsive  universal  heart 
that  can  beat  wherever  there  is  need. 

Browning  seems  to  owe  less  to  predecessors  in  poetry  than  almost 
anyone  else  that  could  be  named ;  he  is  always  most  characteristically 
original.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance  in  which  he  resembles 
other  writers  in  mould  of  thought  or  turn  of  expression,  with  one 
exception  only.  In  this  magazine  (January,  1878),  in  a  poem  by  Miss 
Christina  Eossetti,  is  presented  the  not  very  generally  realised  truth, 

Hope  itself  is  fear 
Viewed  on  the  sunny  side. 

In  Mr.  Browning's  last  published  volume  ("The  Two  Poets  of 
Croisic")  is  the  kindred  thought,  thus  expressed  : 

Entertaining  hope 
Means  recognising  fear. 

Hopes  and  fears  are  opposite  poles,  between  which  people  oscillate; 
Browning  has  a  love  enough  to  cast  out  fear  from  himself,  and  there- 
fore to  transcend  hope  in  reality.     He 

Believes  in  soul,  is  very  sure  of  God. 

Mr.  Browning  has  a  deeply  religious  idea  of  life,  as  a  boon  which  has 
to  be  t^en  gratefully  as  it  is  and  made  the  most  of,  because  it  is  given* 
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In  ^Toath  and  Art "  (''  Dramatis  Persona")  he  sings  lus  consciousness 
of  life's  smallness,  and  jet  its  utter  value : 

Each  life's  nnfulfilled,  yoa  see ; 

It  hajigs  stiU,  patohy  and  aorappy : 
We  haye  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free, 

Starred,  feasted,  despaired — been  happy. 

The  moral  of  '^  The  Ring  and  the  Book"  he  gives  as : 

So,  British  Pablio,  who  may  like  me  yet,  Why  take  the  artistic  way  to  prove  so 

(Marry  and  amen !)  learn  one  lesson  hence  mnch  F 

Of    many  which  whatever    lives  should Art  may  tell  a  tmth 

teach:  Obliquely,  so  the  thing  shall  breed  the 

This  lesson,  that  our  human  speech  is  thought, 

naught,  Nor    wrong    the    thought,    misiing    the 

Oar  human  testimony  false,  our  fame  mediate  word. 
And  human  estimation  words  and  wind. 

Nevertheless  that  human  speech,  and  estimation,  he  would  never 
morbidly  contemn.  While  Tennyson  sees  the  progress  of  the  race  on 
earth,  and 

The  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

Browning  sees  the  glory  of  the  continuous  growth  of  the  individual^ 
and  this  prevents  his  undervaluing  that  which  "  hangs  patchy  and 
^^^^^PPJ-"  Thus  it  is  that,  while  Tennyson  calms  and  arranges  us  in 
orderly  mass.  Browning  brings  us  his  vigorous  ideal  of  personal  life,  and 
as  with  a  lever  lifts  us,  making  us  feel  that  movement  and  life  exist  in 
each  of  us  personally. 

Here  (from  "  Fifine")  is  his  philosophy  of  the  individual : 

Why  is  it  that  whene'er  a  faithful  few  combine 
To  oast  allegiance  off,  play  truant,  nor  repine, 
Agree  to  bear  the  worst,  forego  the  beet  in  store 
For  us  who,  left  behind,  do  duty  as  of  yore ; 
Why  is  that,  disgraced,  they  seem  to  relish  life  the  more  P 
Seem  as  they  said,  "  We  know  a  secret  passing  praise 
Or  blame  of  such  as  you !  Bemain !  We  go  our  ways 
With  something  you  overlooked,  forgot  or  chose  to  sweep 
Clean  out  of  door  :  our  pearl  picked  from  your  rubbish  heap. 
You  care  not  for  your  loss,  we  calculate  our  gain, 
AU's  right.    Are  you  content  P    Why,  so  let  things  remain ! 
To  the  wood,  then  ;  to  the  wild :  free  life,  full  liberty !  " 

Partake  my  confidence  !  no  creature's  made  so  mean 
But  that,  some  way,  it  boasts,  could  we  investigate, 
Its  supreme  worth  :  fulfils,  by  ordinance  of  fate. 
Its  momentary  task,  gets  glory  all  its  own, 
Tastes  triumph  in  the  world,  pre-eminent,  alone. 

A  fine  judgment  was  pronounced  upon  our  poet  by  a  brother  poet, 
which  will  illustrate  the  fact  of  his  influence  with  earnest  and  thoughtful 
minds :  ''Mr,  Browning  exhibits  to  a  great  extent  in  all  his  writings,  but 
particularly  in  this  work  Q^  The  Ring  and  the  Book  ")  a  wealth  of  intel- 
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lect  and  a  perfection  of  spiritual  insight  wliich  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  those  pages  only.  His  feuitastie 
intellectual  feats,  his  verbosity,  his  power  of  quaint  versificationy  are 
quite  other  matters.  The  one  great  and  patent  fact  is  that,  with  a 
&.cult7  in  our  own  time  at  least  unparalleled,  he  manages  to  create 
beings  of  thoroughly  human  fibre  ;  he  is  just  without  judgment,  without 
pre-occupation,  to  every  being  so  created,  and  he  succeeds,  without  a 
single  didactic  note,  in  stirring  the  soul  of  the  spectator  with  the  con- 
centrated emotion  and  spiritual  exaltation  which  heightens  the  soul's 
stature  in  the  finest  moments  of  life  itself.'' 

To  select  passages  as  instances  of  the  varied  character  of  Mr. 
Browning's  imflagging  powers  would  be  to  court  confusion ;  they  would 
be  so  numerous.  He  is  ever  most  original,  whether  in  his  faults  or 
supreme  glories. 

No  other  man  lives  of  such  subtle  art  as  to  give  in  two  pages  a  whole 

life  history,  as  in  "  My  Last  Duchess,"  or  convey  intense  impressions  in 

such  ordinary  looking  words  : 

Oh,  Sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 
Whene'er  I  passed  her ;  but  who  passed  without 
Muoh  the  same  smile  P    This  cprew ;  I  gave  oommands ; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together. 

This  power  in  reserve,  this  faculty  the  reverse  of  showy,  tends  to  repel 

the  mediocre  mind,  and  leave  the  poet  free  to  welcome  those  who  care  to 

study  him  sufficiently  to  penetrate  to  his  meaning.      "  The  Statue  and 

the  Bust,"  with  its  moral,  not  to  be  cowardly  even  in  the  prosecutioii 

of  a  doubtful  purpose,  if  it  be  the  best  seen,  is  full  of  force  of  many 

kinds: 

And  lo,  a  blade  for  a  knight's  emprise 
Filled  the  fine  empty  sheath  of  a  man, — 
The  duke  grew  straightway  brave  and  wise. 
He  looked  at  her,  as  a  lover  oan ; 
She  looked  at  him,  as  one  who  awakes  ; 
The  paflt  was  a  sleep,  and  her  life  began. 

Here  from  "Pachiarotto"  is  a  bit  from  a  humorous  bout  with  the 

critics: 

We  oritios  as  sweeps  out  your  chimbly ! 
Much  soot  to  remove  from  your  flue,  sir ! 
Who  spares  coal  in  kitchen  an't  you,  sir ! 
And  neighbours  complain  it*s  no  joke,  sir, 
You  ought  to  consume  your  own  smoke,  sir ! 

The  following  is  a  word  to  the  very  prevalent  materialist : 

Outside  should  suffice  for  evidence ; 
And  whoso  desires  to  penetrate 
Deeper,  must  dive  by  the  spirit-sense — 
No  optics  like  yours,  at  any  rate ! 

And  this,  from  a  man  who  has  not  desired  to  be  rich,  is  a  challenge  to 
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the  worldliness  that  is  more  materialistic  than  the  profeBsed  philosophy 
itself : 

But — shop  each  day,  and  all  day  long ! 
Friend,  yonr  good  angel  slept,  your  star 
Soffered  eclipse,  fate  did  yon  wrong ! 
From  where  these  sorts  of  treasures  are, 
There  should  onr  hearts  be — Christ,  how  far ! 

"  A  cubic  inch  of  solid  poetry  "  may  be  superior  to  "  granular  sparkles 
in  profusion ; "  but  Browning,  who  builds  up  the  former,  is  not  without 
the  latter.  Here  is  a  well-known  bit  from  "Bishop  Blougram's 
Apology;" 

Truth  that  peeps 
Oyer  the  glass's  edge  when  dinner's  done, 
And  body  gets  its  sop  and  holds  its  noise, 
And  leaves  soul  free  a  little. 

Here  is  a  rare  and  exquisite  metaphor : 

Felioitous  annoy,  as  bitter-sweet 
As  when  the  rirgin  band,  the  yiotors  chaste. 
Feel  at  the  end  the  earthly  garments  drop, 
And  rise  with  something  of  a  rosy  shame 
Into  immortal  nakedness. 

Among  the  later  volumes,  there  is  much  that  is  noble  in 
'^  Pachiarotto/'  whose  diatribes  against  levellers  and  upsetters  hit  the 
mark  only  too  surely  when  he  pronounces  the  solemn  words : 

Brave  illusion — 
Aims  heavenly  attained  by  means  earthy ! 

The  thought  in  the  following  is  clear  and  valuable.  Mr.  Browning 
has  not  yet  had  justice  done  to  him  as  a  thinker; — ^the  metre  here, 
however,  we  cannot  greatly  admire : 

Let  tongue  rest,  and  quiet  thy  quill  be  I 

Earth  is  earth  and  not  heaven,  and  ne'er  wiU  be. 

Man's  work  is  to  labour  and  leaven-— 

As  best  he  may — earth  here  with  heaven  ; 

'Tis  work  for  work's  sake  that  he's  needing : 

Let  him  work  on  and  on,  as  if  speeding 

Work's  end,  but  not  dream  of  succeeding ! 

Because,  if  success  were  intended. 

Why,  heaven  would  begin  ere  earth  ended. 

In  the  ''  Bing  and  the  Book,"  with  its 

Well,  British  Public,  ye  who  like  me  not, 

(Qod  love  you !)  and  will  hav^  your  proper  laugh 

At  the  dark  question,  laugh  it !  I  laugh  first, 

Mr.  Browning  discloses  something  of  his  dramatic  method.  It  may  be 
an  obscure  thought,  but  it  is  a  thought  that,  as  alloy  is  needed  with  gold 
to  work  a  ring — alloy  that  may  be  whipped  out  again  by  add  when  the 
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work  is  done — so  in  his  own  entry  into  hard  fact  he  mingles  fiction's 

soft  plastic  element : 

I  mixed  with  tmth,  motions  of  mine 

That  qniokened,  made  the  inertness  malleable 

O'  the  gold  was  not  mine, — what's  jour  name  for  this  P 

Are  means  to  the  end,  themselyes  in  part  the  end  P 

Is  fiction  which  makes  fact  alive,  fact  too  P 

•  •  •  •    ' 

Why  did  the  mage  say,— feeling  as  we  are  wont 
For  tmth,  and  stopping  midway  short  of  truth, 
And  resting  on  a  lie,—**  I  raise  a  ghost  P" 
**  Because,"  he  tanght  adepts,  '*  man  makes  not  man, 
Yet  by  a  special  gift,  an  art  of  arts. 
More  insight  and  more  ontsight  and  mnch  more 
Will  to  nse  both  of  these  than  boast  my  mates, 
I  can  detach  from  me,  commission  forth 
Half  of  my  soul ;  which  in  its  pilgrimage 
O'er  old  onwandered  waste  ways  of  the  world. 
May  chance  npon  some  fragment  of  a  whole, 
Bag  of  flesh,  scrap  of  bone  in  dim  disnse, 
Smoking  flax  that  fed  fire  once  :  prompt  therein 
I  enter,  spark-like,  pat  old  powers  to  play." 

Mr.  Browning  has  a  most  cosmopolitan  sympathy ;  there  seems  to  be 
no  comer  or  cranny  in  hximanity  that  he  is  shut  out  from.  But  this 
amazing  breadth  it  is  which  makes  his  poetry  less  generally  acceptable ; 
a  sharp  and  narrowed,  even  sectarian,  doctrine  is  much  more  readily 
grasped  by  the  average  mind  than  a  broad  comprehensive  truth. 
Browning  is  own  brother  to  Shakespeare  in  this  respect ;  he  absolutely 
declines  to  be  sectarian.  The  following  are  cognate  thoughts,  the  former 
being  drawn  from  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  "A  Ehapsody  of  Life's 
Progress,"  the  latter  from  Mr.  Browning's  last  work : 

Then  we  wring  from  onr  sonls  their  applicative  strength. 
And  bend  to  the  cord  the  strong  bow  of  onr  ken, 
And  bringing  onr  lives  to  the  level  of  others 
Hold  the  cnp  we  have  filled,  to  their  nses  at  length. 
**  Help  me,  God !  love  me  man  :  I  am  man  among  men. 

And  my  life  is  a  pledge 

Of  the  ease  of  another's  !  " 

This  may  represent  the  moral  of  Mr.  Browning's  poetic  effort,  but  he 
has  not  always  succeeded  in  realising  the  idea  of  coming  down  to  the 
level  of  others  in  his  expression.  The  following,  perhaps,  better 
represents  the  fact  as  it  has  been : 

A  bard's  enthusiasm 
Ck>mports  with  what  should  connterbalanoe  it — 
Some  knowledge  of  the  world ! 

From  *'  A  Death  in  the  Desert "  may  be  quoted  a  piece  that,  like 
*^  Karshish,"  shows  Browning's  power  of  entering  by  a  sort  of  dramatic 
sympathy,  not  only  into  ancient  actors,  but  also  philosophic : 
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This  is  the  doctrine  he  was  wont  to  teach,  Which,  duly  tending  upward  in  its  torn, 

How  dirers  persons  witness  in  each  man,  Grows  into  and  again  is  grown  into 

Three  souls  which  make  up  one  soul —  By  the  last  soul,  that  uses  both  the  first, 

first,  to  wit.  Subsisting  whether  they  assist  or  no, 

A  Bonl  of  each  and  all  the  bodily  parts,  And,  oonstitnting  man's  self,  is  what  Is — 

Seated  therein,  which  works,  and  is  what  And  leans  upon  the  former,  makes  it  play 

Does,  As  that  played  off  the  first ;  and,  tending 
And  has  the  nse  of  earth,  and  ends  the  up, 

man  Holds,  is  upheld  by,  God,  and  ends  the 
Downward:    but,    tending    upward    for  man 

adyioe,  Upward  in  that    dread  point  of    inter- 
€hrows  into,  and  again  is  grown  into  course, 

By  the  next  soul,  which,  seated  in  the  Nor  needs  a  place,  for  it  returns  to  Him  : 

brain,  What  Does,  what  Knows,  what  Is ;  three 
TTseth  the  first  with  its  collected  use,  souls,  one  man. 

And  feeleth,  thinketh,  willeth — is  what  I  give  the  glossa  of  Theotypas. 

Knows: 

Here  is  an  instance  of  Browning's  critical  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
obscure  things : 

Marriage  on  earth  seems  such  a  oounterfeit. 

Mere  imitation  of  the  inimitable : 

In  heaven  we  have  the  real,  and  true,  and  sure. 

'Tis  there  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 

In  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels :  right, 

Oh  how  right  that  is,  how  like  Jesus  Christ 

To  say  that !     Marriage-making  for  the  earth, 

With  gold  so  much — birth,  power,  repute,  so  much, 

Or  beauty,  youth  so  much,  in  lack  of  these ! 

Be  as  the  angels  rather,  who,  apart. 

Know  themselves  into  one,  are  found  at  length 

Married,  but  marry  never,  no,  nor  give 

In  marriage  ;  they  are  man  and  wife  at  once 

When  the  true  time  is  ;  here  we  have  to  wait. 

Not  so  long  neither  !     Could  we  by  a  wish 

Have  what  we  will  and  get  the  future  now, 

Would  we  wish  aught  done  undone  in  the  past  F 

So  let  him  wait  God's  instant  men  call  years  ; 

Meantime  hold  hard  by  truth  and  his  great  soul, 

Do  out  the  duty  I    Through  such  souls  alone 

God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 

For  Hs  i'  the  dark  to  rise  by.    And  I  rise. 

No  one  can  rightly  accuse  Browning  of  any  tinge  of  morbidness  ;  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  following  fragment  of  the  argument  of 
''  La  Saisiaz "  seems  a  worthier  conclusion  than  that  of  the  materialistic 
theories  of  the  day  which  exalt  our  imperfect  life  at  the  expense  of  that 
larger  faith  which  our  own  experience  of  it  teaches : 

Why,  because  I  doubtless  am,  shall  I  as  doubtless  be  P    '  Because 
God  seems  good  and  wise/    Yet  under  this  our  life's  apparent  laws, 
Beigns  a  wrong  which,  righted  once,  would  give  quite  other  laws  to  life. 
'  He  seems  potent.'     Potent  here,  then :  why  are  right  and  wrong  at  strife  ? 
Has  in  life  the  wrong  the  better  P    Hi^pily,  life  ends  so  soon ! 
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Bight  predominates  in  life  ?    Then  why  two  lives  and  double  boon  ? 
Anyhow,  we  want  it :  wherefore  want  P    Because,  without  the  want. 
Life,  now  human,  would  be  brutish  :  just  that  hope,  however  soant. 
Makes  the  actual  life  worth  leading ;  take  the  hope  therein  away, 
All  we  have  to  do  is  surely  not  endure  another  day. 

When  the  poet  is  arguing  with  himself,  under  guise  of  Fancj  and 
Reason — ^represented  as  two  persons — the  argument  is.  apt  to  be  more 
intelligible  to  himself  than  to  any  other  person :  and  much  less  generaQj 
intelligible  than  if  he  were  discussing  the  subject  with  someone  outside 
himself,  to  whom,  and  not  to  a  portion  of  his  own  soul,  he  would  have  to 
adjust  his  argument.    But,  after  all,  verse  is  not  the  natural  yehicle  of 
metaphysics,  however  nobly  proving ;  nor  of  argument,  however  poetic 
its  outcome.     It  is  the  expression  of  enthusiastic  conviction,  of  some- 
thing recognised  to  be  known  all  along,  and  known  anew  whenever  the 
soul  leaps  up  into  sight  of  it.  When  there  is  this  certainty  of  feeling,  this 
freedom  from  argumentative  doubts  and  troubles,  the  song  wells  forth 
spontaneous  and  glad,  and  a  string  is  struck  that  gives  a  single  dear 
impression ;  while  in  the  comprehensive  regions  of  a  cultured  intellect 
there  are  not  these  single  and  separate   quick  suggestions  of  clear 
manifest  images,  but  more  impressions  are  apt  to  be  given  at  once  than 
will  enter  without  jostling  into  a  simple  mind.     You  must  wait,  analyse, 
think,  philosophise,  go  slowly,  but  the  music  of  the  verse  the  while  is 
leading  you  treacherously  on,  and  either  that  must  be  foregone,  or  the 
result  of  the  argument  neglected.     But  the  reader  who  wiU  not  take  such 
unusual  pains  has  no  cause  for  grievance  against  Mr.  Browning.    The 
"  Dramatic  Lyrics  "  are  full  of  fire  and  vividness,  and  he  may  freely  take 
them,  and  leave  the  metaphysical  poems.     If  anyone  could  read  "  How 
they  brought  the  good  news  from  Q-hent  to   A  it  "  without  feeling  that 
Mr.  Browning  wields  a  marvellous  instrument  of  music  and  power,  and 
without  at  once  forgiving  him  for  all  his  sins,  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  forbidden  to  cast  pearls : 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Boland  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  blufF  river  headland  its  spray : 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  baok 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligenoe, — ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ! 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

"  Count  Gismond,"  again,  displays  the  same  wonderful  power  of  con- 
centrated drama,  in  a  higher  range  of  events. 
For  the  action  of  intense  feeling,  as  opposed  to  the  more  external 
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action  of  the  dramatic  ballads, ''  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  is  a  fine 
study,  and  not  too  difficult.  The  exquisite  lyric,  "  There's  a  woman  like 
a  dewdrop,"  we  should  like  to  quote,  only  that  there  is  so  much  to  quote 
from  aji  author  so  full  of  life. 

The  following  lyric  shows  Mr.  Browning  in  a  mood  in  which  we  love 
to  find  him,  one  of  pathetic  personal  emotion,  rather  than  that  won- 
derful ratiocinative  development  which  we  so  much  admire,  and  by 
whicli  we  may  so  much  profit,  but  which  does  not  thrill  us  as  the  less 
considered  and  more  spontaneous  lyric  outburst : 


What  &  pretty  tale  yoa  told  me 

Once  upon  a  time 
— Said  yoa  foimd  it  somewhere  (toold  me !) 

Was  it  prose  or  was  it  rhyme, 
Greek  or  Latin  ?     Greek,  yon  said, 
While  your  shonlder  propped  my  head. 

Anyhow  there's  no  forgetting 

This  mnoh  if  no  more, 
That  a  poet  (pray,  no  petting !) 

Yes,  a  bard,  sir,  famed  of  yore. 
Went  where  snohlike  nsed  to  go. 
Singing  for  a  priie,  yoa  know. 

Well,  he  had  to  sing,  nor  merely 

Sing  but  play  the  lyre ; 
Playing  was  important  dearly 

Quite  as  singing :  I  desire, 
Sir,  yon  keep  the  fact  in  mind 
For  a  pnrpoee  that's  behind. 

There  stood  he,  while  deep  attention 

Held  the  jadges  ronnd, 
^Jndges  able,  I  should  mention, 

To  detect  the  slightest  so  and 
Song  or  played  amiss  :  such  ears 
Had  old  jadges,  it  appears  ! 

None  the  less  he  sang  ont  boldly, 

Played  in  time  and  tone, 
Till  the  jadges,  weighing  coldly 

Each    note's    worth,    seemed,'  late  or 
soon, 
Sore  to  smile  **  In  vain  one  tries 
Picking  fanlts  oat :  take  the  prise  !' 


i»» 


When,  a  mischief.    Were  they  seven 

Strings  the  lyre  possessed  P 
Oh,  and  afterwards  eleven, 

Thank    yoa !     Well,    sir,  —  who    had 
guessed 
Soch  ill-lack  in  store  P — ^it  happed 
^  of  those  same  seven  strings  snapped. 


All  was  lost,  then !     No  !  a  cricket 
(What,  "  cicada  "  P     Pooh!) 

— Some  mad  thing  that  left  its  thicket 
For  mere  love  of  masic — flew 

While  its  little  heart  on  fire, 

Lighted  on  the  crippled  lyre. 

So  that,  when  (Ah,  joy !)  oar  singer 

For  his  traant  string 
Feels  with  disconcerted  finger, 

What  does  cricket  else  bat  fiing 
Fiery  heart  forth,  sonnd  the  note 
Wanted  by  the  throbbing  throat  P 

Ay  and,  ever  to  the  ending, 

Oicket  chirps  at  need, 
Ezecates  the  hand's  intending. 

Promptly,  perfectly, — indeed 
Saves  the  singer  from  defeat 
With  her  chirrnp  low  and  sweet. 

Till,  at  ending,  all  the  jadges 

Cry  with  one  assent, 
"  Take  the  prize — a  prize  who  grudges 

Sach  a  voice  and  instrament  ? 
Why,  we  took  yoar  lyre  for  harp. 
So  it  shrilled  as  forth  F  sharp  !" 

Did  the  conqueror  spurn  the  creature, 

Gnoe  its  service  done  P 
That's  no  such  uncommon  feature 

In  the  case  when  Music's  son 
Finds  his  Lotte's  power  too  spent 
For  aiding  soul-development. 

Ko !     This  other,  on  returning 

Homeward,  prize  in  hand, 
Satisfied  his  bosom's  yearning : 

(Sir,  I  hope  you  understand !) 
— Said,  **  Some  record  there  must  be 
Of  this  cricket's  help  to  me !  " 
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So,  he  made  himself  a  statue : 

Marble  stood,  life-size ; 
On  the  lyre,  he  pointed  at  yon. 

Perched  his  partner  in  the  prise ; 
Never  more  apart  yon  fonnd 
Her,  he  throned,  from  him,  she  crowned. 

That's  the  tale :  its  application  P 

Somebody  I  know 
Hopes  one  day  for  reputation  * 

Through  his  poetry  that's — Oh, 
All  so  learned  and  so  wise 
And  deserving  of  a  prise  ! 

If  he  gains  one,  will  some  ticket. 

When  his  statue's  built. 
Tell  the  gazer  "  'Twas  a  cricket 

Helped  my  crippled  lyre,  whose  lilt 
Sweet  and  low,  when  strength  usurped 


**  For  as  victory  was  nighest. 

While  I  sang  and  played, — 
With  my  lyre  at  lowest,  highest. 

Bight  alike, — one  string  that  made 
'  Love '  sound  soft  was  snapt  in  twain. 
Never  to  be  heard  again,— 

'*  Had  not  a  kind  cricket  fluttered. 

Perched  upon  the  place 
Vacant  left,  and  duly  uttered 

*  Love,  Love,  Love,'  whene'er  the 
Asked  the  treble  to  atone 
For  its  somewhat  sombre  drone." 

But  you  don't  know  music  I     Wherefore 

Keep  on  casting  pearls 
To  a — poet  P    All  I  care  for 

Is — ^to  tell  him  that  a  girl's 
"  Love  "  comes  aptly  in  when  gruff 


Softness'  place  i'  the  scale  she  chirped  P  Orows  his  singing.     (There,  enough  !) 

This  love-note,  whether  made  by  the  lyre's  string,  or  a  creature's 
heart,  does  indeed  come  into  Mr.  Browning's  singing,  which  otherwise 
might  be  gruff.  The  links  of  lyric  love  which  indissolubly  bind  the 
ideal  persons  of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  find  kindred  of  a  lofty  raoe  in  the 
wreaths  that  hold  with  a  magic  poetry  the  not  wholly  vanished  partner 
of  Robert  Browning's  heart-history.  When  he  goes  a  little  aside  of  the 
tangles  of  the  life  of  men,  which  he  is  so  skilful  either  to  unravel  or 
draw  into  a  web,  then  a  new  vista  awaits  him,  full  of  a  rare  and  new 
sunshine,  and  clear  of  that  perplexity  which  attaches  to  everything  under 
the  sun  of  every  day.  Then  it  is  that  he  passes  through  the  gate  whose 
key  is  the  poet's  birthright,  the  ivory  door  of  dream,  and  there  he  finds 
a  soul  come  to  meet  him  half  way,  one  who  knew  the  luminous  avenue 
well  when  she  dwelt  by  his  side;  so  that  meetly  they  may  roam  there 
together  still. 

This  unique  series  of  love  poems  has  its  beginning  in  ordinary  guise. 

It  is  the  dedication  of  the  collection  of  poems  called  "  Men  and  Women," 

and  is  headed  "  One  Word  More.    To  E.  B.  B.,  London :  September, 

1855":— 

There  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women 
Naming  me  the  fifty  poems  finished ! 
Take  them,  love,  the  book  and  me  together : 
Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain  lie  also. 
•        •        •        •        •        • 

What  of  Bafael's  sonnets,  Dante's  picture  P 
This :  no  artist  lives  and  loves,  that  longs  not 
Onoe,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only, 
(Ah,  the  prize !)  to  find  his  love  a  language 
Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  sufficient .... 

So  to  be  the  man  and  leave  the  artist .... 
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I  shall  nerer,  in  the  years  remaining, 

Ttdnt  yon  piotnres,  no,  nor  oarre  yon  statnes, 

Make  yon  mndo  that  shonld  all  express  me ; 

So  it  seems  :  I  stand  on  my  attainment. 

This  of  Terse  alone,  one  life  allows  me ; 

Verse  and  nothing  else  haye  I  to  give  yon ; 

Other  heights  in  other  lives,  Qod  willing  : 

All  the  gifts  from  all  the  heights,  yonr  own,  love  I 

•       ••••«       V 

Kot  bnt  that  yon  know  me !     Lo,  the  moon's  self ! 

Here  in  London,  yonder  late  id  Florence, 

Still  we  find  her  face,  the  thrioe-transfignred.     .     .     . 

What,  there's  nothing  in  the  moon  noteworthy  F 

Nay  :  for  if  that  moon  oonld  love  a  mortal. 

Use,  to  charm  him  (so  to  fit  a  fancy). 

All  her  magic  ('t  is  the  old  sweet  mythos), 

She  wonld  tnm  a  new  side  to  her  mortal.     .     .    . 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures 

Boasts  two  sonl-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 

One  so  show  a  woman  when  he  lores  her ! 

This  I  say  of  me,  bnt  think  of  yon,  Lotc  ! 

This  to  yon — ^yourself  my  moon  of  poets  ! 

Ah,  bnt  that's  the  world's  side,  there's  the  wonder  ; 

Thus  they  see  yon,  praise  yon,  think  they  know  yon ! 

There,  in  tnm  I  stand  with  them  and  praise  yon. 

Out  of  my  own  self,  I  dare  to  phrase  it. 

Bnt  the  best  is  when  I  glide  from  ont  them, 

Cross  a  step  or  two  of  dnbions  twilight, 

Come  ont  on  the  other  side,  the  noyel 

Silent  sUyer  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of, 

Where  I  hnsh  and  bless  myself  with  silence. 

• 

Oh,  their  Bafael  of  the  dear  Madonnas, 
Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 
Wrote  one  song — and  in  my  brain  I  sing  it, 
Drew  one  angel — borne,  see,  on  my  bosom ! 

These  trochees,  signed  ''  E.  B,"  as  leaving  dramatic  work  for  the 
wlule>  and  the  creations  of  it, 

Karslush,  deon,  Korbert,  and  the  fifty. 
Let  me  speak  this  once  in  my  tme  person, 

are  poetiy  so  solid  and  unblemished,  of  light  so  pure  and  mysterious, 
that  they  make  us  entirely  forget  that  the  singing  of  the  same  throat  can 
ever  be  "  gruff." 

Even  from  "  The  Bing  and  the  Book,"  where  "  the  bass  "  at  least 
sometimes  has  to  answer  to  the  muse  of  brightness 

For  its  somewhat  sombre  drone, 

the  same  magical  flood  is  not  quite  shut  out,  but  pours  in  through  a 

crevice: 
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O  lyrio  LoTe,  half -angel  and  half -bird 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire, — 
Boldest  of  hearts  that  oyer  brayed  the  son, 
Took  sanotoary  within  the  holier  blue, 
And  sang  a  kindred  sonl  out  to  his  face, — 
Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart — 
When  the  first  snmmons  from  the  darkling 

earth 
Beached  thee  amid  thj  chambers,  blanched 

their  blue. 
And  bared  them  of  the  glory — to  drop 

down, 
To  toil  for  man,  to  soifer  or  to  die, — 
This  is  the  same  yoice,  can  thy  sonl  know 

change? 
Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms 

of  help ! 
Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due, 
To  Qod  who  beat  tanght  song  by  gift  of 

thee. 
Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching 

hand — 


That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the 

dark, 
What  was,  again  may  be;   some  inter- 
change 
Of  grace,  some  splendour  once  thy  reef 

thought. 
Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile : 
— ^Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and 

head 
Thither  where  eyes,  thst  cannot  readi, 

yet  yearn 
For  all  hope,  all  snstainment,  all  reward, 
Their  utmost  up  and  on, — so    bleasiDg 

back 
In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven 

thy  home. 
Some  whiteness  which,  I  judge,  thy  face 

makes  proud. 
Some  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  foot 

may  fall ! 


This  vow,  registered  in  the  first  book  published  after  Mrs.  Browning's 
death,  has  been  ever  present  with  the  author  since. 

In  the  last  stanzas  of  the  Prologue  to  "  Pachiarotto"  the  song  has 
the  impulse  of  the  vow : 

Now  what  is  it  makes  pulsate  the  robe  ? 

Why  tremble  the  sprays  P    What  life  overbrims 
The  body, — ^the  house  no  eye  can  probe, — 

Divined  as,  beneath  a  robe,  the  limbs  F 

And  there  again !    But  my  heart  may  guess 

Who  tripped  behind  ;  and  she  sang  perhaps : 
So,  the  old  wall  throbbed,  and  its  life's  excess 

Died  out  and  away  in  the  leafy  wraps. 

Wall  upon  wall  are  between  us  :  life 

And  song  should  away  from  heart  to  heart ! 
1 — prison-bird,  with  a  ruddy  strife 

At  breast,  and  a  lip  whence  storm-notes  start — 

Hold  on,  hope  hard  in  the  subtle  thing 

That's  spirit ;  though  cloistered  fast,  soar  free ; 

Account  as  wood,  brick,  stone,  this  ring 

Of  the  rueful  neighbours,  and — forth  to  thee  ! 

We  will  go  back  in  order  of  time  to  Men  cmd  Womeny  "By  the 
Fireside,"  to  show  how  the  soul  has  remained  constant  to  the  answering 
soul,  and  the  mood  imchanged  from  what  it  was  when  the  sympathy 
was  of  the  more  ordinary  channel,  and  played  upon  strings  that  were 
visible : 
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With  me,  yonth  led — I  will  speak  now. 
No  longw  watch  70a  as  yon  sit 

BeadiBg  by  firelight,  that  great  brow 
And  the  spirit-small  hand  propping  it, 

Mutely — my  heart  knows  how — 

When,  if  I  think  but  deep  enough, 
Yon  are  wont  to  answer,  prompt 
rhyme; 
And  yon,  too,  find  without  rebuff 
Besi>onse    your    soul   seeks    many 
time. 
Piercing  its  fine  flesh-stuff — 

My  own,  confirm  me !  If  I  tread 

This  path  back,  is  it  not  in  pride 
To  think  how  little  I  dreamed  it  led 


To  an  age  so  blest  that,  by  its  side, 
Youth  seems  the  waste  instead ! 
•        •        •        •        • 

Think,  when  our  one  soul  understands 
The  great  Word  which  makes  all  things 

new — 
When  earth  breaks  up  and  Heayen  ex. 

pands-^ 
How  will  the  change  strike  me  and  you 
In  the  House  not  made  with  hands  P 

Oh,  I  must  feel  your  brain  prompt  mine, 
Tour  heart  anticipate  my  heart, 

You  must  be  just  before,  in  fine, 
See  and  make  me  see,  for  your  part, 

New  depths  of  the  Divine. 


With  this  immense  glow  upon  him,  and  it  is  a  real  weight  of  glory,  no 
fleeting  ideal  fancy,  we  need  not  wonder  if  Browning's  utterance  is  now 
and  again  confused  when  he  seeks  something  to  say  that  shall  be  more 
terrestrial,  and  accord  better  with  the  cold,  gray,  practical  life  that  is 
walled  around. 

We  take  up  the  magical  thread  again  in  the  prologue  to  ''  Fifine : " 

What  if  a  certain  soul 

Which  early  slipped  its  sheath 
And  has  for  its  home  the  whole 

Of  Heayen,  thus  look  beneath, 

Thus  watch  one  who,  in  the  world 

Both  liree  and  likes  life's  way, 
Nor  wishes  the  wings  unfurled 

That  sleep  in  the  worm,  th^  say  P 


With  passion  and  thought, — why  just 
Unable  to  fiy,  one  swims  I 

By  passion  and  thought  upborne, 
One  smiles  to  oneself—"  Thoy  fare 

Scarce  better,  they  need  not  scorn 
Our  sea,  who  liye  in  the  air !  " 


But  sometimes,  when  the  weather 
Is  blue,  and  warm  wayes  tempt 

To  free  oneself  of  tether 
And  try  a  life  exempt 

From  worldly  noise  and  dust, 
In  the  sphere  which  oyerbrims 


Emancipate  through  pckssion 
And  thought,  with  sea  for  sky, 

We  substitute,  in  a  fashion. 
For  heayen — Poetry : 


Which  sea,  to  all  intent, 
(Hyes  fiesh  such  noon-disport, 

As  a  finer  element 

Affords  the  spirit-sort.' 


i> 


The  following  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  the  series,  but  it  is  a  parable ; 
and  though,  as  with  parables,  the  multitude  may  fail  to  xmderstand  it, 
there  is  not  a  fragment  of  it  that  is  not  clearly  intelligible  to  the  mind 
that  can  enter  the  state  required.  Such  as  can  get  at  what  is  meant  by 
the  expression  of  the  apostle,  "  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan, 
being  burdened,"  will  be  able  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  "  old  house  '* 
of  the  poem.  The  "  long  day  "  may  *be  interpreted  in  a  similar  biblical 
^y.  The  sarcastic  humour  of  the  last  stanza  may  appear  incongruous  and 
^^en  offensive  to  some  persons ;  but  it  is  only  as  light  hurts  the  eyes  of 
ij^alids.  To  the  almost  enfranchised  soul,  looking  down  upon  its  prison, 
^e  terrestrial  formalities  of  departure,  the  staid  ceremonial  of  vestries, 
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the  trivial  accuracy  of  epitaphs,  may  seem  ineffably  ludicrous.  We  who 
do  not  soar,  see  the  minute  circumstances  that  shut  us  in,  in  the  size  and 
importance  that  closeness  to  the  vision  produces ;  to  the  poet  that  rises 
into  the  clear  ether  above  them,  they  must,  they  ought  to  look  insignifi- 
cant, and  we  ought  to  be  glad  of  their  being  shown  to  us,  adjusted  to 
another  focal  distance  than  our  own : 

Savage  I  was  sitting  in  my  house,  late,  lone : 

Dreaiy,  weaiy  with  the  long  day's  work : 
Head  of  me,  heart  of  me,  stnpid  as  a  stone : 

Tongue-tied  now,  now  blaspheming  like  a  Tnrk  ; 
When,  in  a  moment,  jast  a  knock,  oaU,  cry. 

Half  a  pang  and  all  a  rapture, — ^there  again  were  we ! — 
"What,  and  is  it  really  you  again  P"  quoth  I : 

"  I  again,  what  else  did  you  expect  P  "  quoth  She. 

"  Never  mind,  hie  away  from  this  old  house— 

Every  crumbling  brick  embrowned  with  sin  and  shame  ! 
Quick,  in  its  comers  ere  certain  shapes  arouse ! 

Let  them — every  devU  of  the  night — ^lay  claim. 
Make  and  mend,  or  rap  and  rend,  for  me !     Good  bye ! 

God  be  their  guard  from  disturbance  at  their  glee. 
Till,  crash,  comes  down  the  carcass  in  a  heap !  "  quoth  I : 

"  Nay,  but  there's  a  decency  required ! "  quoth  She. 

"  Ah,  but  if  you  knew  how  time  has  dragged,  days,  nights  ! 

All  the  neighbour-talk  with  man  and  maid — such  men  I 
All  the  fuss  and  trouble  of  street-sounds,  window-sights  : 

All  the  worry  of  flapping  door  and  echoing  roof ;  and  then. 
All  the  fancies    .    .     .    Who  were  they  had  leave,  dared  try 

Darker  arts  that  almost  struck  despair  in  me  P 
K  you  knew  but  how  I  dwelt  down  here !"  quoth  I : 

"  And  was  I  so  better  ofF  up  there  P  "  quoth  She. 


ft 


Help  and  get  it  orer  I     Re^wUUd  to  his  toife 

(How  draw  up  the  paper  lets  the  parish  people  know  P) 
Lies  M,  or  N.,  departed  from  this  Hfe, 

Day  tT^e  this  or  thatf  month  and  year  the  so  and  so. 
What  i'  the  way  of  final  flourish  P    Prose,  verse  ?    Try  t 

Affliction  sore,  long  time  he  hore,  or  what  is  it  to  be  P 
Till  Ood  did  please  to  grant  him  ease.    Do  end ! "  quoth  I : 
I  end  with — Love  is  all  and  Death  is  nought !  "  quoth  She» 


(( 


The  concluding  lines  of  each  stanza  are  of  infinite  pathos  and  sweet- 
ness, confronting  the  various  moods  of  the  restless  being  within  the 
bars. 

The  following  is  the  prologue  to  the  last  published  volume.*  It  might 
be  sung  by  a  child  angel,  floating'  in  ether,  as  the  lullaby  of  earth  and 
birth-lyric  of  heaven : 


•  Le  Saisiaz :  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1878. 
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Good,  to  forgive ;  Soul  that  canst  soar  ! 

Best,  to  forget !  Body  may  slumber  : 

Living,  we  fret ;  Body  shall  cnmber 

Dying,  we  live.  Sonl-flight  no  more. 

Fretless  and  free, 

Soul,  clap  thy  pinion !  Waft  of  sonl's  wing ! 

Earth  have  dominion.  What  lies  above  P 

Body,  o'er  thee !  Sunshine  and  Love, 

Skyblue  and  Spring ! 

Wander  at  will,  Body  hides — ^where  P 

Day  after  day, —  Ferns  of  all  feather, 

Wander  away,  Mosses  and  heather. 

Wandering  still —  Yours  be  the  care ! 

Of  this  poem  it  cannot  sorely  be  said,  as  Landor  said  of  ''  Luria," 
that  it  contains  ''  rather  too  much  of  argumentation  and  reflection ! " 
Browning  verilj  wields  an  arm  of  such  combined  might  and  delicacy 
that  it  can  crush  out  and  fashion  a  mass  of  metat,  or  so  lightly  touch  a 
wood  nut  as  to  release  its  kernel  without  a  bruise.  And  he  has  done  so 
much  splendid  work  of  the  lyrical  kind,  that  those  who  cannot  plod 
through  his  heavier  compositions  may  let  them  alone  entirely,  and  find 
a  poet  complete,  and  of  an  indefatigable  industry,  without  them. 
Browning  the  lyrist,  and  Browning  the  ratiocinative  and  knowledge- 
equipped  wielder  of  argument  and  explorer  of  dramatic  history,  may 
be  regarded  as  distinct  individuals  at  any  person's  choice.  For  each  is 
big  enough,  and  to  spare,  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual  complete. 

Browning's  dramatic  realism  puzzles  some  people  as  much  as  Gold- 
smith's ironical  self-exaltation  perplexed  some  of  his  friends,  and  was 
taken  and  applauded  for  reality  by  solid  Dr.  Johnson.     In  ''  Christmas 
Eve "    a  reference    is    learnedly    made     to    "  Whitfield's "    Hymns, 
"the  last  five  verses  of  the  third  section  of  the  seventeenth  hymn." 
"  Is  there  a  *  Whitfield's   Collection  of  Hymns  ? ' "   asked  a  practical 
person   in   Notes  and  Queries,     If  Edgar   Poe  had  been   called   upon 
to  answer,  he  would    probably  have  replied  that  Browning  desired 
to   give    an   appearance    of    accuracy,   which    was    necessary    to    the 
due  colour  of  his  poem,  but  that  such  artistic  form  would  have  been 
spoiled,  and  the  reference  made   too  definite  and  too  little  general, 
by  accuracy  of  the  historic  or  antiquarian  kind.     In  fact,  it  might  be 
expected  that  fifth  verse,  third  section,  seventeenth  hymn,  by  the  slightly 
overdone  imitation  of  the  careful  commentators,  was  meant  to  lead  the 
appreciative  reader  into  the  secret.     The  reply  given  to  the  querist  was 
that  there  is  a  collection  of  hymns  by  one  Whitefield,  but  in  no  edition 
of  it  are  there  verses  answering  Browning's  description.     The  opinion 
was  finally  arrived  at  by  this  inductive  method  that  Browning's  words 
were  "  a  skit." 

Another  similar  question  has  been  put :    "  Does  Robert  Browning's 
Sow  it  Strikes  a  Contempora/ry  describe  a  real  person  ?     If  so,  who  was 
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he  ?"  It  is  no  wonder  poet  after  poet  should  have  to  write  prefaces 
stating  that  his  characters  are  dramatic,  when  people  are  so  unimagina- 
tive  as  this. 

What  would  poets  be  if  critics  had  their  way  ?  A  poet  is  impression- 
able, and  the  original  inspiration  once  off  him,  he  can  easily  be  made  to 
believe,  by  persistent  buzzings,  that  his  work  is  inferior.  Browning,  we 
should  take  it,  would  be  difficult  to  shake ;  but  an  absurd  instance  is 
worth  citing,  if  it  be  true.  A  little  gossipping  memoir  of  him  ("Pictures 
of  the  Living  Authors  of  Britain."  3y  Thos.  Powell,  1851)  quotes  as 
follows  certain  magnificent  and  suggestive  lines  from  "  Paracelsus  "  : 

There  are  two  points  in  the  adventore  of  a  diver, 
First  when  a  beggar  he  prepares  to  plunge, 
Then  when  a  prince  he  rises  with  his  pearl. 
Festns,  I  plnnge ! 

The  commentary  runs  as  follows :  "  An  eminent  poet "  [name  not  given] 
"  remarked  that  Mr.  Browning  had  lost  the  chief  force  of  the  thought  by 
the  first  line,  which  he  maintained  was  very  prosaic.  He  suggested  that 
it  ought  to  be  altered,  as 

There  axe  two  moments  in  a  diver's  life,  &o. 

This  is  a  point  for  the  author.  We  named  this  to  Mr,  Browning,  who 
acknowledged  his  own  line  was  feeble.**  The  italics  are  our  own.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  rather  hard  on  a  poet  to  misquote  him,  and  then  blame  him  and 
make  him  concur  in  the  blame.     The  lines  stand  in  the  edition  of  1868 : 

Are  there  not  Festos,  are  there  not  dear  Miohal, 
Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  diver,  Ac. 

And  this  is  just  as  they  were,  too,  in  the  edition  of  1835 ;  so  that 
Thomas  PoweU,  his  friend  the  "  eminent  poet,'*  and  Mr.  Browning's  own 
acknowledgment  of  feebleness,  seem  alike  to  form  the  constituents  of  a 
delusion.  What  wonder  that  the  minute  critic  is  f  oimd  a  nuisance  some- 
times ! 

We  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  Mr.  Browning's  poems  added  to  the 
light  literature  of  the  railway  stations ;  but  in  the  official  time-tables  of 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Bailway,  his  longest  works  appeared,  in  monthly 
portions,  by  way  of  appendix,  and  relief  to  the  uninteresting  ^ts  and 
figures. 

Mr.  Browning  very  rarely  contributes  to  periodicals.  It  is  natural 
that  a  man  who  does  not  seek  to  be  rich,  but  is  independent,  should 
prefer  to  issue  his  books  for  those  who  will  to  read,  rather  than  force  a 
circulation,  which  within  the  limits  of  its  subscribers,  a  magazine  does 
for  any  article  it  contains.  Browning's  earliest  works  were  published  for 
him  ;  but  very  soon — indeed  at  the  time  of  his  marriage — they  were 
absorbed,  and  there  was  no  need  to  guarantee  a  publisher.  An  amusing 
story  arose  out  of  one  of  the  rare  magazine  contributions  we  have  named: 
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'*  Mr.  Browning,  who  has  elected  to  keep  his  life  private,  has  but  once 
given  to  the  world,  always  grefedy  for  such  gossip,  any  details  as  to  the 
money  his  works  brought  him.  He  contributed  a  hundred  guineas  to 
the  French  Belief  Fund,  and  rashly  stated  that  the  sum  was  the 
proceeds  of  a  recent  poem.  A  well-known  newspaper,  with  still  greater 
rashness,  concluded  this  to  mean  that  poem  to  be  *  The  Bing  and  the 
Book.'  Such  a  supposition  extracted  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Browning,  who 
explained  that  the  hundred  guineas  in  question  had  been  paid  for  the 
right  of  publishing  the  ballad  *  Herr^  Biel,*  in  the  ComhUl  Magazine.** 

Mr.  Browning's  prose  is  not  at  all  plentiful.  A  portion,  indeed,  of 
one  of  his  dramatic  studies,  "A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  is  written  in  prose; 
but  we  know  of  little  else.  The  following,  which  is  from  a  scarce  intro- 
ductory essay  to  some  doubtful  letters  of  Shelley's,  was  written  at  Paris 
in  December,  1851,  and  will  give  some  interesting  hints  upon  Mr. 
Browning's  own  views  of  the  method  of  a  poet,  and  upon  the  public's 
interest  in  his  life  : 

"  Doubtless  we  accept  gladly  the  biography  of  an  objective  poet,  as  the 
phrase  now  goes ;  one  whose  endeavour  has  been  to  reproduce  things 
external  (whether  the  phenomena  of  the  scenic  universe  or  the  manifested 
action  of  the  human  heart  and  brain)  with  an  immediate  reference,  in 
every  case,  to  the  common  eye  and  apprehension  of  his  feUow-men, 
assumed  capable  of  receiving  and  profiting  by  this  reproduction.  It  has 
been  obtained  through  the  poet's  double  faculty  of  seeing  external  objects 
more  clearly,  widely,  and  deeply  than  is  possible  to  the  average  mind,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  so  acquainted  and  in  sympathy  with  its  narrower 
comprehension  as  to  be  careful  to  supply  it  with  no  other  materials  than 
it  can  combine  into  an  intelligible  whole.  The  auditory  of  such  a  poet 
will  include  not  only  the  intelligences  which,  save  for  such  assistance, 
would  have  missed  the  deeper  meaning  and  enjoyment  of  the  original 
objects,  but  also  the  spirits  of  a  like  endowment  with  his  own,  who,  by 
means  of  his  abstract,  can  forthwith  pass  to  the  reality  it  was  made  from, 
and  either  corroborate  their  impressions  of  things  known  already,  or 
supply  themselves  with  new  from  whatever  shows  in  the  inexhaustible 
variety  of  existence  may  have  hitherto  escaped  their  knowledge.  Such 
a  poet  is  probably  the  iroLrjrrjSj  the  fashioner ;  and  the  thing  fashioned 
— his  poetry — will  of  necessity  be  substantive,  projected  from  himself, 
and  distinct.  We  are  ignorant  what  the  inventor  of  *  Othello '  con- 
ceived of  that  fact  as  he  beheld  it  in  completeness,  how  he  accounted  for 
it,  under  what  known  law  he  registered  its  nature,  or  to  what  omknown 
law  he  traced  its  coincidence.  We  learn  only  what  he  intended  we 
should  by  that  particular  exercise  of  his  power — the  fact  itself — which, 
with  its  infinite  significances,  each  of  us  receives  for  the  first  time  as  a 
creation,  and  is  hereafter  left  to  deal  with,  as,  in  proportion  to  his  intel- 
ligence, he  best  ma^.     We  are  ignorant,  and  would  fain  be  otherwise.    • 
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Doubtless,  with  respect  to  such  a  poet,  we  covet  his  biogpraphy.  We 
desire  to  look  back  upon  the  process  of  gathering  together  in  a  lifetime 
the  materials  of  the  work  we  behold  entire ;  of  elaborating,  perhaps. 
under  difficulty  and  with  hindrance,  all  that  is  familiar  to  our  admiration 
in  the  apparent  facility  of  success.  And  the  inner  impulse  of  this 
effort  and  operation,  what  induced  it  ?  Did  a  soul's  delight  in  its  own 
extended  sphere  of  vision  set  it,  for  the  gratification  of  an  insuppressible 
power,  on  labour,  as  other  men  are  set  on  rest  ?  Or  did  a  sense  of  duty, 
or  of  love,  lead  it  to  communicate  its  own  sensations  to  mankind  ?  I>id 
an  irresistible  sympathy  with  men  compel  it  to  bring  down  and  suit  its 
own  provision  of  knowledge  and  beauty  to  their  narrow  scope?  Did 
the  personality  of  such  an  one  stand  like  an  open  watch-tower  in  the 
midst  of  the  territory  it  is  erected  to  gaze  on,  and  were  the  storms  and 
calms,  the  stars  and  meteors,  its  watchman  was  wont  to  report  of, 
the  habitual  variegation  of  his  every-day  life,  as  they  glanced  across  its 
open  roof,  or  lay  reflected  on  its  four-square  parapet?  Or  did  some 
sunken  and  darkened  chamber  of  imagery  witness,  in  the  artificial  illu- 
mination of  every  storied  compartment  we  are  permitted  to  contemplate, 
how  rare  and  precious  were  the  outlooks,  through  here  and  there  an 
embrasure,  upon  a  world  beyond,  and  how  blankly  would  have  pressed 
on  the  artificer  the  boimdary  of  his  daily  life,  except  for  the  amorous 
diligence  with  which  he  had  rendered  permanent  by  art  whatever  came 
to  diversify  the  gloom  ?     .     .     . 

''For  it  is  with  this  world,  as  starting  point  and  basis  alike,  that  we 
shall  always  have  to  concern  ourselves  ;  the  world  is  not  to  be  learned 
and  thrown  aside,  but  reverted  to  and  releamed.  The  spiritual  com- 
prehension may  be  infinitely  subtilised,  but  the  raw  material  it  operates 
upon  must  remain.  There  may  be  no  end  of  the  poets  who  commu- 
nicate to  us  what  they  see  in  an  object  with  reference  to  their  own 
individuality  ;  what  it  was  before  they  saw  it,  in  reference  to  the  aggre- 
gate human  mind,  will  be  as  desirable  to  know  as  ever.     .     .     . 

"I  would  rather  consider  SheUey's  poetry  as  a  sublime  fragmentary  essay 
towards  a  presentment  of  the  correspondency  of  the  Universe  to  Deity,  of 
the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  and  of  the  actual  to  the  ideal,  than  I  would 
isolate  and  separately  appraise  the  worth  of  many  detachable  portions 
which  might  be  acknowledged  as  utterly  perfect  in  a  lower  moral  point 
of  view  under  the  mere  conditions  of  art.  It  would  be  easy  to  take  my 
stand  on  successful  instances  of  objectivity  in  Shelley:  there  is  the 
imrivalled  *  Cenci ;  *  there  is  the  *  Julian  and  Maddalo/  too ;  there  is 
the  magnificent  *  Ode  to  Naples  * :  why  not  regard,  it  may  be  said,  the 
less  organised  matter  as  the  radiant  foam  and  solution,  out  of  which 
would  have  been  evolved,  eventually,  creations  as  perfect  even  as  these  ? 
But  I  prefer  to  look  for  the  highest  attainment,  not  simply  the  high, — 
•and,  seeing  it,  I  hold  by  it." 
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Mr.  Browning  appears  latterly  to  find  pleasure  in  production  at  the 
rate  of  from  one  to  two  volumes  a  year.  He  writes  easily,  rarely  making 
a  correction,  so  that  his  first  draft  looks  like  a  fair  copy.  He  is  one  of 
those  healthy  and  enviable  persons  who  write  regularly  and  in  the 
morning.  Some  write  in  spasms  as  their  fancy  is  fired ;  some  require 
salts,  others  solitude.  Balzac  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  long-continued 
agony,  heedless  of  day  or  night  until  he  was  delivered  of  his  work. 
Victor  Hugo  likes  the  bright  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  movement  of  the  air 
that  an  open  window  will  bring  on  a  breezy  day.  Browning  requires  no 
more  than  the  closing  of  his  study  door,  and  works  equably  as  if  poetry 
were  his  business,  as  indeed  it  is. 

Mr.  Browning's  forthcoming  voltime  for  1879  was  announced  by  the 
Athenceum  as  "Dramatic  Idylls,"  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  title 
was  given  as  "  Dramatic  Idyls."  Opinion  is  divided  upon  the  proper 
spelling  of  this  word.  Walter  Savage  Landor  wrote  ** Heroic  Idyls;" 
Mortimer  Collins,  who  was  careful  in  such  matters,  entitled  a  book 
"  Idyls  and  Bhymes ;"  the  poet  laureate,  as  is  well  known,  spells  the  title 
of  his  productions  "  Idylls."  According  to  the  pronunciation,  "  Idyls  " 
would  seem  to  be  preferable ;  when  we  write  any  poems  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  strict  purists,  and  dub  them  "  EiduUs." 

The  new  "  Dramatic  Idyls,"  co  which  we  look  forward  with  much 
pleasant  anticipation,  to  judge  by  their  titles,  will  touch  England,  Russia, 
and  Greece ;  there  will  be  six  at  least,  "  Martin  Relph,"  **  Pheidippides," 
"Halbert  and  Hob,"  "Ivkn  Ivknovitch,"  "Tray,"  and  "Ned  Bratts." 
With  "Dramatic  Lyrics,"  "Dramatic  Eomances,"  and  "Dramatis 
Personse,"  they  will  form  a  delightful  group.  Ned  Bratts  is  reported 
to  be  an  ill-conditioned  fellow,  much  given  to  profane  swearing ;  who, 
after  conversion  by  John  Bunyan,  finds  the  old  flesh  striving  hard 
against  the  new  spirit,  especially  in  the  matter  of  his  familiar  and 
&tvourite  oaths. 

Who  can  forecast  Mr.  Browning's  future,  whether  it  will  "  copy  fair," 
or  transcend  his  past  ?  He  is  not  far  from  threescore  years  and  ten,  but 
a  vigorous  man,  and,  but  for  grey  hairs,  might  pass  for  one  in  the  prime 
of  life.  We  cannot  wish  him  mbre  serenity  and  sweetness  of  disposition 
than  he  has ;  but,  as  his  natural  force  abates,  we  shall  watch  with  intense 
curiosity  whether  he  will  not  leave  knotty  problems  to  settle  themselves, 
and  reason  to  argue  in  prose,  and  mount  upwards  from  his  wonderful 
equipment  of  knowledge  to  the  lyric  sky,  triumphing  less  and  less  by 
earthly  faculties,  but  more  and  more  by  that  poetical  leap  of  sudden 
intuitive  vision,  in  the  faith  in  the  virtue  of  which  the  young  child  and 
the  old  man  who  is  "  divinely  wise,"  are  at  one. 
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OVER    THE    THRESHOLD; 
Or,  Thirty  Years  Ago. 


A  NOVEL. 


By  a  New  Contributor. 


TlTTEODUCTION. 

I  WAS  very  angry.  "  I  will  write  a 
novel,"  I  said,  "  and  put  her  in  it. 
That  will  serve  her  right." 

"  You  write  a  novel !  "  said  my 
wife. 

"  Yes,  I ;  why  not  ? 

"  I  don't  think  you  could." 

"  Why  not  ?  is  writing  so  new  to 
me  ?  " 

"No;  you  are  always  writing, 
but  you  never  wrote  a  novel,  and  I 
don't  think  you  ever  could." 

"I  should  like  to  know,  once 
more,  why  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  never  knew  you  do 
anything  of  the  kind ;  never  even 
heard  you  tell  a  story ! " 

"  That  is  because  I  am  not  en- 
couraged. I  used  to  tell  plenty 
when  I  was  at  school." 

"  Well,"  said  my  wife,  "  you 
know  I  have  a  proper  respect  for 
your  abilities;  but  you'U  never 
write  a  novel." 

"  That  is  a  challenge,"  said  I. 
"  I  will." 

When  I  woke  on  the  next  Sunday 
morning  a  time  was  ringing  in  my 
ear.  "  I  have  just  heard  it,"  I 
said  to  my  wife.  "The  first  words 
of  my  novel.  I  hear  them  now  in 
the  boy's  voice  singing  in  the  park 
— Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead." 

"Nonsense!"    said     my    wife, 


"  you  would  surely  not  put  such  a 
thing  in  a  novel ! 

"  Well,  not  the  words,  perhaps," 
said  I;  "  but  the  story  begins  with 
the  boy's  voice.  I  hear  the  ring  of 
it  stiU." 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  about 
something  else,"  said  she. 

But  on  Monday,  after  dinner,  I 
said,  "  Maud,  will  you  give  me  ten 
minutes'  attention?  I  want  to 
read  you  the  first  chapter  of  my 
novel." 

"  What,  already  ?  "  said  she. 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "but  if  you 
arrange  your  flowers  all  the  time,  I 
won't  read  a  word." 

"Oo  on,"  said  she,  "I  will 
attend." 

So  I  read  the  first  chapter. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  if  you  go  on 
like  that  I  think  it  will  do.  It 
shall  be  my  novel  then.  But  I  am 
afraid  you  won't  keep  it  up." 

"  As  soon  as  the  forms  oome  out 
clearly  on  the  canvas,"  said  I, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  write 
down  what  they  say.  They  talk — 
not  I!" 

"  Make  haste,  then,"  said  she. 


Chapter  L 

parkssburt  park. 

"How     the     boy's     voice    rings 
through  the  beeches,"  said  Guy. 
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**  It  seems  to  fill  the    whole  park 
THth  life." 

"It  is  the  voice  of  a  healthy 
English  boy/'  said  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton,  "rmming  wild  in  the  pure 
country  air.  What  enjoyment  is 
comparable  to  his  ?  " 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
great,"  said  the  young  man,  "  very 
great.  I  feel  that  the  memory  of 
a  happy  childhood  is  a  treasure  of 
which  no  one  can  rob  me.  But 
then" — and  his  blue  eyes  seemed 
to  gaze  at  something  beyond  the 
horizon — ^**what  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  child  when  compared  to  the 
true  prizes  of  life — ^to  victory  in  the 
real  battle,  to  the  triumph  of  the 
man  ?  " 

"  Beally  superior,  I  think,"  said 
Guy's  mother.  "  The  power  which 
youth  possesses  of  turning  every- 
thing into  a  source  of  enjoyment  is 
a  more  enviable  gift  than  any  for 
which  older  persons  struggle. 
Happiness  is  so  much  more  in  the 
power  of  enjoyment  than  in  the 
circumstances  that  surround  you. 
Do  you  not  suppose  that  we  enjoy 
this  lovely  park  much  more  than 
its  owner  does?" 

"  I  suppose  we  do,"  replied  the 
young  man ; "  at  all  events  we  make 
more  use  of  it.  Except  as  a  supply 
ground  for  venison,  and  perhaps 
for  a  day  or  two's  shooting  or  fish- 
ing for  his  friends.  Lord  Parkes- 
bury  can  care  but  little  for  a  spot 
he  so  rarely  visits.  But  is  it  not 
time  to  turn,  dear  mamma  ?  You 
never  can  go  far  beyond  that  old 
candlestick-shaped  tree,  without 
feeling  tired,  and  the  green  ex- 
extinguisher  now  quite  hides  the 
white  bole." 

"  That  is  what  I  feel  afraid  of 
hearing  every  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Carrington ;  "  time  to  turn — I 
should  be  so  glad  always  to  go  on, 
just  as  we  are  now  doing." 

The  pair  paused,  as  she  spoke, 
on  the  summit  of  a  gently  rising 
knoll.     Around  them  lay  one  of 


those  scenes  the  beauty  of  which 
is  peculiar  to  England :  an  exten- 
sive park,  in  which  the  art  of  the 
landscape  gardener  had  been 
subtly  exercised,  so  as  only  to 
enhance  and  to  second  the  magic 
of  nature.  So  carefully,  yet  so 
unobtrusively,  had  wood  and  green 
sward  and  water  been  tended,  that 
the  evidence  of  human  labour  was 
obliterated.  All  was  perfect,  but 
with  a  perfection  that  seemed  to 
have  sprung  native  from  the  soil. 
Not  a  building  was  in  view,  except 
a  portion  of  the  castle  ;  the  Gothic 
wmdows  of  its  chapel  peeping 
through  clustering  ivy  and  tufted 
cedars.  Fresh,  unmown  turf,  as 
far  as  the  eye  caught  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  was  studded  with 
clumps  of  noble  beech  trees,  the 
growth  of  a  century,  now  bright 
with  the  tender  green  of  early 
spring.  OccasionaUy  the  grouping 
of  other  trees  betrayed,  by  the  con- 
trast of  their  lines  of  contour,  the 
skill  of  the  accomplished  planter. 
The  larch,  with  its  feathery  sprays 
dotted  by  purple  tassels,  shot  up 
its  graceful  spire  from  beside  the 
drooping  boughs  of  the  weeping 
willow,  and  the  waving  pendants 
of  the  birch.  Old  cedars  stood 
proudly  round  the  castle;  and  a 
rich  growth  of  laurel  faded  off  into 
a  wilderness  of  furze,  concealing 
great  portion  of  the  mansion,  and 
surrounding  a  rose  garden  (which 
in  a  few  weeks  would  be  unrivalled 
in  its  bloom)  with  that  silvan 
wilderness  so  much  admired  by 
our  English  Plato.  The  stream, 
famous  for  its  trout,  ran  tumbling 
and  dancing  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  and  the  hill  beyond  was 
crowned  by  an  avenue  of  well- 
grown  oaks  and  elms,  planted  with 
perfect  regularity,  at  such  intervals 
as  to  allow  each  tree  to  attain  its 
full  and  rounded  natural  growth. 
This  avenue,  athwart  the  perspec- 
tive, bounded  the  view  towards  the 
west ;  but  from  the  house,  crossinf' 
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it  at  right  angles,  led  a  line  of  stiU 
loftier  limes,  more  closely  planted, 
the  inner  branches  of  which  had 
been,  since  their  youth,  so  trained 
and  pruned  as  to  form  a  lancet-like 
Gothic  arch.  To  one  who  stood  at 
the  intersection  of  the  two  lofty  cor- 
ridors of  forest,  the  effect  was  that 
of  a  magic  silvan  architecture ;  a 
Gothic  nave,  with  a  Norman  tran- 
sept— Westminster  and  St.  Alban's 
combined  in  a  living  temple.  A 
gravel  drive  swept  through  the 
park,  in  curves  that  harmonised 
with  the  gentle  undulations  of  the 
surface,  peeping  out  here  and  there 
with  a  bright  yellow  gleam  that  set 
off  the  endless  shades  of  green. 
Even  the  turf  itself  varied  in  its 
aspect,  being  short  and  mossy  to- 
wards the  furze-grown  wilderness, 
a  silver  glory  of  daisies  in  the  open 
spaces,  and  a  no  less  brilliant  blaze 
of  gold  in  the  neighboui'hood  of 
the  stream. 

The  party,  who  were  taking  an 
evening  ramble  through  the  charm- 
ing scene,  consisted  of  a  mother 
and  her  two  sons.  They  would 
hardly  have  been  thought  by 
a  stranger  to  stand  in  that 
relationship  to  one  another  ;  for 
the  slight  and  almost  girlish 
figure  of  the  lady  seemed  to 
be  too  yoimg  to  be  that  of  the 
mother  of  ayoung  man  of  one-and- 
twenty.  Her  son  also  looked 
younger  than  his  age.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  features  would  have 
been  almost  feminine  but  for  the 
strong  air  of  resolution  and  the 
vivid  energy  of  attention  that  en- 
livened his  face  when  he  spoke  or 
listened.  As  he  walked  by  his 
mother,  his  manner  was  almost 
lover-like  in  its  tenderness;  and 
the  rapid  and  hearty  stride  which 
was  natural  to  his  temperament 
was  not  only  slackened,  but 
shortened,  by  an  instinctive  self- 
accommodation  to  her  pace.  The 
younger  son,  a  boy  of  about 
twelve,     with     a     profusion     of 


curling  hair  falling  down  to  his 
shoulders,  was  racing  round  them 
like  a  wild  colt,  vaulting  over  stem 
or  root,  and  wakening  the  echoes 
by  snatches  of  old  ballads,  or  by 
stanza  after  stanza  of  ^'  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,". or  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  in  semi-chanted 
recitative. 

The  homeward  walk  led  through 
the  park  which  has  been  described, 
passing  out  by  a  small  Gothic 
lodge,  covered  with  ivy,  into  a  road 
lined  with  lofty  elms.  Clustering 
together,  a  little  beyond  the  park 
lodge,  was  a  group  of  small  houses, 
some  little  more  than,  cottages, 
some  assuming  more  imposing 
dimensions,  but  each  surrounded 
by  a  garden  and  a  close,  a 
shrubbery,  or  ornamental  ground  of 
some  description,  and  all  more  or 
less  shadowed  by  aged  forest  trees. 
On  the  verge  of  one  of  the  finest 
parks  in  England  lay  this  small  and 
picturesque  village,  famous  for  its 
beauty.  Shops,  and  all  that 
appertained  to  business,  were  to  be 
found  in  a  long  rambling  street, 
which  began  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  from  the  little  colony  of 
shrubberies,  and  straggled  down 
a  sharp  hill  of  street  that  was 
marked  by  the  peculiarity  that  at 
least  every  third  house  bore  the 
sign  of  a  tavern.  This  ''high 
street"  boasted  a  large,  squat, 
ugly  church,  a  market  house  borne 
on  pillars,  and  a  lofty  and  spacious 
water-mill. 

As  the  little  party  passed  the 
lodge,  Mrs.  Carrington  continued 
her  remarks,  rather  as  if  in 
soliloquy  than  as  expecting  a  reply 
— "  You  cannot,  perhaps,  quite 
sympathise  with  me,  dearest  Guy, 
but  you  can  understand  me.  The 
world  seems  to  you  as  bright  as  it 
is  unknown.  To  me,  any  change 
seems  but  to  imply  the  loss  of  the 
society  which  I  love  the  best.  We 
have  so  much  of  quiet  comfort 
arotuid  us,  with  our  books,  our 
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music,  our  garden,  and  our  walks 
— ^I  hope  it  is  not  very  wrong," 
concluded  Mrs.  Carrington,  "  but 
I  never  pray  for  our  daily  bread 
without  the  addition  seeming  to 
ring  in  my  ears — *and  from  the 
same  oven.  " 

"  And  to  me,  mamma,"  said  Guy, 
**  the  time  which  must  elapse  before 
I  can  make  a  real  stride  into  the 
world  seems  interminable.  Not 
that  I  do  not  love  all  that  you  love 
— above  aU  the  home  with  you ;  but 
wherever  I  am,  when  I  am  once 
quite,  quite  independent,  will  be 
your  home  ;  and  meantime,  at  least 
our  Simdays  will  be  spent  at 
Parkesbury.  For  how  long  ?  "  added 
the  youth,  his  eye  again  kindling, 
and  seeming  to  pierce  into  the 
future,  "  why  for  nve  years  at  least 
without  interruption." 

"  And  in  five  years,  Gilbert,  if  he 
lives,  will  be  almost  a  man  ;  I  shall 
haTe  lost  both  my  boys,  then, 
Guy." 

"  Have  you  lost  me,  mamma  ?  " 

"No,  not  you.  You  are  mine 
still — all  mine,  I  think ;  but  you  are 
not  my  little  Guy  any  longer." 

They  passed  forward  in  silence. 
As  they  turned  a  comer  which 
brought  their  own  ivied  home  into 
view,  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  were 
heard  sharply  pressing  down  the 
hiU. 

"  An  unusual  sound  for  a  Sunday 
evenii^,"  said  Guy  ;  "  some  one 
must  have  sent  in  haste  for  the 
doctor.     I  hope  no  friend  of  ours." 

"Telegraphic  message  ma'am," 
said  the  grey-haired  butler,  as  he 
opened  the  door.  "  Messenger  re- 
fused to  wait,  said  there  was  no 
answer;  but  I  must  sign  the  re- 
ceipt." 

"  A  telegram  for  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Carnngton ;  "  I  wonder  what  that 
can  be  about." 

"  With  your  leave,  dear  mamma," 
said  Guy. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  his  mother, 
as  his  face  flushed  at  the  perusaL 


"  Sir  Henry  TJllswater,  to  Guy 
Carrington." 

"  Come  up  to  us  by  to-morrow 
morning's  mail  —  drive  straight 
from  t£e  station  to  Cavendish- 
square." 


Chapter  II. 

THB    NEST    STIBBED    UP. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  telegram 
that  had  ever  been  delivered  at 
Parkesbury  Lawn  set  the  whole  of 
that  quiet  househoM  in  a  turmoil. 
Mrs.  Carrington  herself  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  travelling  apparatus  of 
her  son,  to  see  that  shirts  were 
aired,  and  packed  with  untumbled 
folds ;  that  the  portmanteau  was 
supplied  with  every  requisite,  that 
great  coat  and  rug  shoidd  be  duly 
set  out  in  the  hall.  For  travelling 
was  a  rare  intrusion  on  that  seques- 
tered home,  and  tlie  unusual  ex- 
citement attending  a  telegraphic 
summons,  and  a  coasequent  depar- 
ture almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
night — for  the  mail  passed  the 
nearest  station  at  3.40  a.m. — com^ 
municated  itself  even  to  the  cat, 
who  shook  off  her  evening  dose, 
and  regarded  the  proceedings  from 
her  privileged  comer  of  the  draw- 
ing room,  with  demure  and  appa- 
rently curious  stare. 

"  Which  stick  will  you  take  with 
you,  Guy  ?"  said  his  younger 
brother :  "will  you  have  my  new 
cane?" 

"  Guy  had  better  take  his  um- 
brella," said  his  mother. 

"  But  a  stick  too.  It  does  not 
rain  every  day,  and  one  feels  so 
much  at  a  loss  for  a  stick,"  said 
Gilbert.  "  We  can  strap  up  a  cane 
with  the  umbrella." 

"  What,  for  a  day  in  London  ?  I 
am  not  going  to  India,"  said  Guy. 
"  No  doubt  I  shall  be  home  again 
on  Wednesday,  or  at  the  very- 
furthest  on  Saturday.  What  can 
Sir  Henry  want  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  you  cannot 
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have  a  letter  before  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, mamma." 

But  Mrs.  Oarrington  said  no- 
thing. Her  heart  misgave  her. 
Not  indeed  for  Guy,  for  she  knew 
that  nothing  short  of  a  lively  care 
for  his  future  interest  could  have 
produced  so  imperative  a  summons 
from  her  old  friend,  one  of  the 
most  considerate  and  courteous  of 
men;  but  for  the  fresh  attack  on 
the  fireside  of  her  widowed  home, 
for  the  first  call  to  the  fully  fledged 
nestling  to  try  his  wings.  How 
rarely  do  such  flights  allow  a 
return  to  the  nest !  Mrs.  Oarring- 
ton was  not  sorry  to  see  Guy  look 
for  his  hat.  As  he  sauntered  out 
through  the  garden  she  retired  to 
her  own  room,  to  find  an  unwonted 
solace  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

If  we  say  that  Guy  went  forth 
without  a  purpose  we  should  do 
him  injustice.  Yet,  if  he  had  been 
asked  what  that  purpose  was,  he 
would  have  hesitated  to  define  it. 
With  or  without  intention,  how- 
ever, he  passed  down  the  garden 
wall,  turned  through  a  dense 
shrubbeiT,  and  found  himself  in  a 
rustic  arbour,  placed  with  its  back 
to  the  house,  and  commanding  a 
vista  through  hedges  and  groves, 
closed  by  a  handsome  mansion, 
nestling  in  a  tuft  of  trees,  some 
five  or  six  miles  distant. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  to  see 
how  the  sunset  lit  up  the  windows 
of  Pole  Park,  however,  that  Guy 
Carrington  sought  the  arbour, 
which  stood  in  a  shrubbery  afford- 
ing a  common  access  to  three  or 
four  of  the  neighbouring  houses. 
At  all  events  if  it  was,  it  showed 
that  he  was  not  unsympathetic  in 
his  admiration  of  nature,  for  an 
acquaintance  was  there  at  the 
very  moment,  probably  imder  the 
influence  of  the  same  motive. 

The  acquaintance  wore  a  petti- 
coat, and  it  was  a  very  bright  pair 
of  eyes  that  looked  out  from  cheeks 
covered  with  blushes,  as  a  musical 


voice  exclaimed,  "Oh!   Mr.  Guy, 
you  here !  " 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  an  unwelcome 
intruder.  Miss  Florence." 

"  Unwelcome — oh,  certainly  not. 
Only  unexpected,  you  know." 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
latter  adjective  was  as  inappro- 
priate as  the  former.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  dim  sense  of  incongruity 
that  prompted  Florence  Whit- 
worthy,  now  one  sparkle  of  smile, 
blush,  and  dimple,  to  add,  ''  I 
thought  you  had  all  gone  for  a 
walk  in  the  park,  and — and  I  came 
here  to  see  the  sunset." 

"  But  I  have  something  to  tell 
you." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  I  found  some  unexpected  news 
on  my  return." 

"  Oh,  the  telegraph  people,"  said 
Miss  Florence,  apparently  losing 
her  interest  in  the  promised  com- 
munication. "  Papa  says  that  it 
is  a  shame  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  gallop  about  on  Sunday, 
and  I  think  so  too,"  added  she, 
with  ever  so  little  a  pout.  Now 
her  lips  were  scarlet,  and  the  pout 
was  very  becoming. 

"  Why,  what  a  wonderful  place 
Parkesbury  is  for  news,"  remarked 
Guy  ;  "  here,  I  have  hardly  opened 
my  telegram,  and  every  one  knows 
all  about  it." 

"  But  I  am  not  everybody,"  said 
Florence,  "  and  I  did  not  know  it 
was  a  telegram  for  you.  I  only 
happened  to  be  looking  out  of 
window,  and  saw  the  messenger 
ride  up  to  the  Lawn,  and  who 
could  help  that,  I  wonder  !  "  and 
back  came  the  pout. 

"You  are  everybody  that  I — 
that  I've — that  I  have  said  any- 
thing about  it  to,  except  mamma 
and  Gilbert,"  said  Guy.  "  It  ha& 
come  to  call  me  to  London." 

"  To  take  you  away — away  from 
— ^from  Parkesbury,"  said  Florence, 
and  the  pout  disappeared,  and  the 
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colour  of  her  cheeks,  too ;  "  not 
away  in  real  earnest  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  only  for  a  day  or 
two,"  said  Guy ;  "  I  will  tell  you 
all  that  I  know  myself.  But  do 
you  care  to  know  ?     Do  you  ?  " 

"  Florence,  my  dear,"  said  a 
grave,  harsh  voice,  from  very  close 
behind  the  arbour,  "  it  is  mr  too 
cold  for  you  to  be  out  any  longer. 
Your  mother  is  quite  uneasy.  Otood 
evening,  Mr.  Guy." 

Now  during  the  last  half  hour  a 
certain  question  had  been  put  by 
Guy  Oarrington  to  himself,  in  a 
variety  of  lights.  Not  quite  for 
the  first  time,  indeed,  but  with  a 
sort  of  peremptory  interest,  which 
had  been  marvellously  quickened 
by  his  telegraphic  summons.  The 
question  was  this  :  Suppose  a 
gentleman  to  become  seriously 
attached  to  a  young  lady,  ought 
he,  in  the  first  instance,  to  speak  to 
her,  or  to  her  father.  It  is  one  of 
those  questions  on  which  much  is 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  But  in 
Guy's  case,  it  happened  that  the 
sides  presented  themselves  most 
fairly,  under  the  least  appropriate 
circumstances.  For  he  had  just 
decided,  not  finally  decided,  that 
is,  but  decided  for  the  moment, 
that  the  father  was  perhaps  hardly 
the  proper  person  to  commence 
with.  Suddenly  the  very  respect- 
able company  of  Mr.  Whitworthy 
had  replaced  the  more  dangerous, 
if  less  business-like,  society  of  his 
daughter.  And  by  a  curious  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  Guy  at  the 
same  moment  became  conscious 
how  very  foolish  a  suitor  would 
look  if,  after  speaking  to  a  parent, 
he  should  find  the  most  important 
personage  ready  to  laugh  at  him. 
So  he  only  replied  that  it  was  a 
fine  evening. 

"  And  you  leave  Parkesbury  to- 
morrow?" said  Florence's  father, 
in  a  grave,  but  not  unkind  tone  of 
inquiry.  Mr.  Whitworthy  was  a 
tall  man,  with  high  shoulders,  and 


a  somewhat  angular  figure.  His 
eyes  slanted  upwards  towards  the 
nose,  and  his  face,  which  usually 
wore  an  anxious  expression,  was 
ornamented  with  a  pair  of  ears, 
which  in  structure,  although  not  in 
size,  resembled  those  of  the  African 
elephant,  being  constructed  of  a 
single  fold  or  plait  of  skin,  with- 
out any  convolutions  to  speak  of. 
He  was  engaged  in  one  of  the 
never  clearly  defined  country  occu- 
pations, having  something  to  do 
with  malt,  something  with  land, 
something  with  beer,  something 
with  flour,  or  even  with  coal,  which 
seem  to  take  men  to  all  places  at 
unexpected  times,  but  always  to 
leave  them  leisure  to  be  at  home 
when  not  wanted.  Not  that  he 
was  a  bad  sort  of  man,  either, 
although  a  keen  and  close  one. 
His  family  did  him  credit ;  though 
how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  such  a 
lovely  creature  as  Florence  should 
have  been  his  eldest  daughter 
would  have  puzzled  Lavater.  For 
lovely  she  was.  A  tall,  fair, 
laughing  girl,  with  blue  eyes,  and 
hair  of  a  golden  brown.  But  be  it 
noticed  that  she  was  little  more 
than  seventeen,  and  that  the 
sparkle  and  gloss  of  youth  formed 
her  chief  and  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. She  was  one  of  those  girls  who 
suffer  a  marked  transformation 
when  they  pass  out  of  their  teens. 
Their  power  to  charm  after  that 
age  depends  almost  altogether  on 
careful  culture.  With  girlhood 
their  beauty  disappears,  and  they 
become  either  lively,  agreeable 
matrons,  adorned  only  by  those 
attractions  which  increase  with  the 
flight  of  time,  or  discontented, 
discontenting  women,  the  light  of 
whose  presence  has  fled  with  the 
bloom  of  their  earliest  youth. 

As  it  was,  however,  that  bloom 
was  at  its  height,  and  so  fair  and 
winning  was  the  English  maiden 
that  those  who  have  an  eye  for 
such    trifles,   among    whom    Guy 
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Caxrington  was  by  no  means  the 
least,  felt  a  sense  of  impoyerishment 
when  they  left  her  side.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  landscape  lost  sunshine 
when  she  disappeared.  So  that 
the  chances  are  a  great  many  to 
one  that,  but  for  the  curiously 
inconvenient  fate  which  had  turned 
Mr.  Whitworthy's  steps  to  the 
arbour  at  that  particular  conjunc- 
tion, the  question  which  vexed  the 
mind  of  Guy  might  have  suddenly 
and  prematurely  found  a  solution, 
and  some  of  those  words  might 
have  been  spoken  which,  however 
unanticipated,  either  by  the  hearer 
or  by  the  utterer,  can  never  be 
recalled. 

How  Mr.  Whitworthy  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  summons  that 
had  sent  such  a  stir  through  the 
quiet  home  so  near  his  own  abode, 
Guy  did  not  pause  to  ask.  There 
was  kindness  in  the  tone  of  the 
inquiry — kindness  and  shrewdness 
too. 

Guy  Carrington  reading,  or 
idling,  at  Parkesbury,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  just  enough  to  live  on  when 
it  should  please  Providence  to 
remove  his  mother,  still  very  youth- 
ful for  a  widow,  was  not  a  prudent 
companion  for  a  tSte^a-tete  sunset 
confidence  with  Miss  Florence. 
But  Guy,  fairly  started  in  life, 
with  the  talents  which  he  un- 
questionably possessed  called  out  by 
position  and  by  success,  would  be 
an  acquaintance  no  father  could 
neglect.  So  the  kinder,  and  let  us 
hope  the  better  part,  of  the  neigh- 
bour came  out  as  the  last  glimpse 
of  Florence's  skirt  disappeared 
rather  slowly  behind  the  laurels ; 
and  the  tone  and  look  of  the  man 
of  method  awoke  a  ready  response 
in  Guy. 

'^  I  have  no  idea  whether  it  is  a 
matter  of  any  importance.  This 
is  all,*'  he  simply  said,  and  handed 
the  telegram  to  Mr.  Whitworthy. 

That  gentleman  perused  it  so 
attentively  that  he  seemed  to  be 


counting  the  letters,  as  perhaps  he 
was.  He  then  looked  at  the  back. 
He  examined  the  envelope.  He 
closely  refolded  and  re-endosed  it, 
smooUied  down  the  fold  with  his 
nail,  and  said,  half  as  a  remark  and 
half  as  an  interrogation, 

"  Sir  Henry  IJllswater  is  an  old 
friend  of  your  family  ?  " 

"  One  of  our  oldest,  kindest,  most 
intimate.  People  call  him  my  god- 
father ;  but  he  is  no  relation.  And 
Lady  Ullswater  is  quite  a  second 
motner  to  me." 

"  I  should  think  any  one  might 
be  content  with  one  such  mother 
as  Mrs.  Carrington,"  said  Mr. 
Whitworthy,  drily. 

"But  should  you  think — ^you 
have  so  much  more  experience  of 
the  world  than  any  of  us,  that  it 
seems  anything  really  important  F" 

"  I  am  quite  8\iTe  that  a  person 
of  the  character  of  Sir  Henry 
Ullswater  would  never  have  sent 
such  a  message,  except  on  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  And  it  must 
be  something  sudden,  too,  or  he 
would  have  written  to  you  by  last 
night's  mail.  The  message  must 
really  have  come  from  Sir  Henry,  I 
suppose?^"  concluded  Mr.  Whit- 
worthy, as  a  slight  frown  came 
across  his  brow. 

"  How  else  could  it  have  come  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  If 
you  have  no  doubt,  it  must  be  all 
right.  Yoursuspense  will  be  short, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  such  as  your  best 
friends  can  desire." 

**  It  can't  be  any  very  bad  news? " 
said  Guy,  almost  interoedingly. 

"  I  should  say  not.  Certainly 
not.  Few  people  care  to  use  the 
telegraph  to  speed  bad  news,  and 
least  of  all  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Henry  is  held  to  be  by  all  who 
know  him.  I  have  not  that  honour ; 
but  I  am  none  the  less  aware  of 
his  character  for  extreme  benevo- 
lence and  kindness,  as  well  as  of 
his  perfect  acquaintance  with  di- 
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plomacy,  and  with  all  the  forms  of 
business.  You  may  sleep  comfort- 
ably upon  it,  my  young  friend.  I 
would  ask  you  to  come  in  and  say 
good-bye  to  Mrs.  Whitworthy;  but 
lam  sure  Mrs.  Carrington  would 
grudge  every  minute  of  your  com- 
pany. Good-night,  and  a  good 
journey." 

So  the  question  remained  un- 
solved after  all.  The  evening  at 
Parkesbury  Lawn  seemed  out  of 
joint.  The  piano  was  silent.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  The  old  servants  moved  in 
and  out  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
Bradshaw  lay  on  the  work-table  of 
Mrs.  Carrington,  that  sacred  table 
safe  from  any  intrusion  at  other 
times  than  that  of  the  perfect 
nosegay.  "  I  will  not  have  you  all 
disturbed  for  me,"  said  Q-uy ;  "  I 
have  told  Sam  to  be  under  my 
window  by  half -past  two,  and  he 
will  take  down  my  portmanteau  to 
the  station.  I  shall  be  all  the 
better  for  a  walk."  Mrs.  Carring- 
made  no  reply,  but  to  ring  the 
bell. 

"  Did  the  landlord  of  the  Eose 
and  Crown  promise  to  send  the  fly 
punctually,  Roberts?"  she  asked 
of  the  servant. 

''Mr.  Barnes  has  just  sent  to 
say,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  that  thev 
always  send  a  bus  to  meet  the  mail, 
and  that  if  you  and  Mr.  Guy  had 
no  objection  it  would  be  more  oer- 
tainer  like  than  a  fly." 

"  Perhaps  it  will,  Roberts,"  said 
his  mistress  ;  "  Mr.  Carrington " 
(for  a  new  dignity  seemed  to  mvest 
her  son  in  her  eyes)  "  will  be  able 
to  sleep  with  less  inquietude." 

"My  dear  mamma,"  expostulated 
Guy,  when  the  door  closed,  "  why 
80  much  trouble  for  a  trip  to 
town'?"* 

"  Do  you  think,  Guy,"  said  Mrs. 
Carrington,  almost  indignantly, 
"  that  I  shall  let  you  tumble  over 
the  sill  of  the  great  world,  with 
your  luggage  in  a  wheelbarrow  ?" 


"And,  Guy,"  said  his  brother, 
"  if  you  stay  longer  than  Tuesday, 
you  will  write  me  a  letter  all  for 
myself,  in  a  real  envelope,  directed 
'Gilbert  Laval  Carrington.'  Ma- 
ma, may  Guy  put  '  Esquire,'  or 
may  he  call  me  *  Mister  ? '  " 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  man 
enough  to  bear  the  ecu  ?**  said  his 
mother,  musingly. 

"  At  least  he  is  man  enough 
never  to  stain  it — not  to  drop  one 
plume  from  the  *  alerions.'  " 

"  Think  more  of  the  *  cri '  than 
of  the  charges,"  said  Mrs.  Carring* 
ton.  "  Dieu  aide  is  as  needful  a 
prayer  for  us  to-night  as  it  ever 
was  *  au  premier  chretien,*  " 

Chaptbe  m. 

OVER   THE   THRESHOLD. 

It  was  not,  as  may  well  be 
guessed,  the  voice  of  Sam  beneath 
the  window,  but  the  gentle  voice  of 
Mrs.  Carrington,  already  dressed, 
that  awoke  Guy  at  half-past  two. 
"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  how  could 
you  !"  remonstrated  her  son. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  the  only 
reason  that  prevents  me  from  going 
to  the  station  with  you  P 

"  I  cannot  think  how  you  could 
dream  of  such  a  thing. 

"  I  would  not  have  it  said  of  you 
that  you  could  not  start  without 
your  mother  seeing  you  off. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  just  like  you." 

"  Gilbert  is  fast  asleep." 

"Very  fast,"  said  his  brother, 
coming  in  with  a  little  jump.  "  I 
wanted  mamma  to  let  me  go  with 
you  just  to  bring  back  word ;  but 
she  will  not  even  let  me  go  in  what 
Roberts  calls  the  Rose  and  Crown 
'bus.  Hark !  there  is  the  horn  ;  it 
blows  like  a  real  old 'mail." 

"Had  I  not  better  stay  at  the 
Euston  Hotel,  mamma  P  I  do  not 
like  to  disturb  Sir  Henry's  people 
so  eaiiy." 

"  You  had  better  go  straight  to  * 
Cavendish-square.    You  will  give 
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trouble  instead  of  saviDg  it,  if  you 
do  not  act  as  recommended  in  the 
message." 

''And  old  James  will  be  sitting  on 
the  railing  just  where  the  old  link 
extinguisher  is  fixed,  to  look  out 
for  you,"  said  Gilbert.  "Can't 
you  make  your  cabman  carry  a 
link  ?     It  would  be  such  fun." 

Who  does  not  know  the  misery 
of  a  journey  commenced  between 
night  and  morning  ;  the  time  lost 
in  hunting  for  things  placed  so 
carefully  overnight;  the  half -sick, 
half-sleepy  feeling  of  the  traveller ; 
the  void  left  as  the  last  nmible  of 
the  wheels  dies  away  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  sleepless  watch  for  the 
shriek  of  the  engine  that  is  to  bear 
him  on  his  course  ?  Who  does  not 
know  the  weariness  of  the  journey  ? 
The  brief  snatches  of  sleep,  in 
which  you  dream  that  you  are 
standing  on  your  head,  or  that 
some  movement  of  an  incredible 
velocity  and  interminable  duration 
is  proceeding  from  your  own  voli- 
tion? And  is  it  not  provoking 
that  the  very  moment  in  which  you 
first  fall  into  a  real  slumber  is  that 
in  which  a  more  than  usually 
diabolical  howl  announces  your 
arrival  at  the  terminus  ? 


Chapter  IV. 

SIB  HENBY  ULLSWATEB. 

Prom  two  to  four  is  the  dead 
time  of  night  in  London.  About 
four  the  market  people  begin  to 
arrive.  After  that  some  new  pub- 
lic occupies  the  town  at  each  suc- 
ceeding hour.  So  that  it  was  by 
no  means  through  solitary  and  de- 
serted streets  that  Guy  drove  from 
the  station. 

"  Your  room  is  ready,  sir,"  said 
James.  "  Hot  water  is  on  the  fire ; 
and  my  lady  desired  me  to  ask  you 
to  lie  down,  and  be  sure  to  get  a 
nap.  I  am  to  call  you  at  half -past 
nine,  which  will  give  you  just  time 
enough  to  dress  before  breakfast. 


My    lady    hopes    you    will    sleep 
soundly." 

"A  nap  is  out  of  the  question," 
thought  Guy.  But  it  was  from  a 
refreshing  sleep  that  James  genUy 
woke  him  at  half -past  nine. 

"I  hope  Mrs.  Carrington  has 
pardoned  the  abruptness  of  that 
very  imcourteous  instrument,  the 
telegraph,  my  dear  Guy,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  as  Mr.  Carrington  appeared 
at  the  breakfast  table.  "  I  obsenre 
thatyou  have  taken  LadyXJllswater's 
advice.  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  come  thus  abruptly,  becausel 
wanted  your  assistance  in  a  liUle 
matter  in  which  your  scholarship 
would  eke  out  that  of  some  of  my 
friends;  but  we  will  have  a  few 
minutes'  chat  in  my  room  after 
breakfast.  Give  Lady  UUswater 
your  best  news  of  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton." 

"And  of  Gilbert,"  said  Lady 
UUswater.  "  Did  he  not  wish  to 
come  with  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  he  made  an  effort  to  do 
so. 

Thus  set  at  ease,  Guy  soon  found 
conversation  for  the  three,  and  did 
hearty  justice  to  the  breakfast. 
He  had  quite  forgotten  that  there 
was  anything  imusual  in  his  visit 
when  the  chimney-piece  clock  rang 
out  the  little  silver  chime  which  it 
always  played  at  eleven. 

"  If  you  will  do  me  the  kindness 
to  carry  this  portfolio  to  my  room," 
said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  will  follow  you. 
My  love,"  he  continued  as  the  door 
closed,  "  I  will  send  him  to  you  in 
half  an  hour,  and  if  I  have  failed 
to  remove  any  hesitation  on  his 
part,  you  will  find  where  the  weak 
point  of  my  strategy  has  been  and 
complete  the  victory." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ladv  UUswater, 
"  it  seems  to  me  most  desifuble." 

"Mr.  Pierce  wiU  be  here  at  a 
quarter  after  four,"  said  Sir  Henry. 
"  Do  you  know,  Catherine,  that  if 
we  settle  the  matter  at  once,  which 
I  intend  to  do,  I  think  I  shaU  ask 
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you  to  go  as  far  as  Parkesbury  to- 
morrow, and  reconcile  Mrs.  Car- 
rin^ton  to  Guy's  flight." 

**  Of  course,  if  you  wish  me." 
'*  If  you  could  start  without  in- 
convenience by  the  eleyen  o'clock 
train,  I  will  send  down  my  broug- 
ham by  an  earlier  one  to  meet  you 
at  the  Parkesbury  station;  and, 
after  I  have  put  you  in  the  railway 
carriage,  perhaps  you  would  lend 
me  your  horses  for  the  rest  of  the 
day." 

*'  For  once  I  think  you  may  take 
that  liberty,"  replied  Lady  Ulls- 
water,  with  a  frank  look  of  affec- 
tion and  a  silver  laugh,  as  Sir 
Henry  followed  Guy  to  his  own 
apartments. 

Sir  Henry  IJllswater  was  a  man 
very  far  advanced  in  years,  but  one 
whose  playful  vivacity,  ready  wit, 
and  ever  present  resource  formed 
better  argument  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  than  is  many  a  one 
heard  from  the  pulpit.  To  see  him 
was  to  admire,  to  Imow  him  was  to 
love. 

Lady  TJllswater  was  much 
yoimger  than  her  husband.  To 
call  her  beautiful  was  to  say  but 
little.  To  unusual  charms  of  face 
and  figure,  eyes  such  as  haunt  a 
poet's  dream,  and  a  playful  grace 
that  was  almost  icdFantine,  was 
united  a  queenly  bearing  that  re- 
called the  proverb,  "  The  heart  of 
her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in 
her."  Despite  the  disparity  of 
years — the  only  disparity — the 
marriage  had  been  one  of  affection, 
nor  had  that  affection  ever  known 
any  other  changes  than  that  of 
gradual  increase  in  intensity  year 
after  year.  When  alone  with  her. 
Sir  HeniT  was  still  the  lover — in 
the  world,  he  was  the  most  cour- 
teously observant  husband .  People 
who  were  less  happy  at  home  than 
they  ought  to  be,  took  it  as  a  per- 
sonal affront  to  hear  the  name  of 
UUswater  mentioned  before  them. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  no  ill- 


natured  reason  could  be  invented 
for  this  attachment  on  either  side. 
Li  station,  family,  and  fortune 
they  were  as  well  matched  as  in 
affection. 

"  My  dear  Guy,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  I  have  to  lay  before  you  a  pro- 

r>sal  of  so  much  importance  that 
did  not  scruple  to  nm  the  risk  of 
alarming  Parkesbury  by  an  electric 
shock.  I  only  was  aware  of  the 
circumstances  on  Saturday  evening. 
What  do  you  think  of  exchanging 
the  woolsack  in  perspective,  even  2 
a  sure  one,  for  the  business  of  life 
to-day  ?  " 

The  face  of  Guy  turned  crimson. 
**  To-day,  Sir  Henry  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  think  you  must,  at 
all  events,  decide  to-day,  when 
you  have  had  time  to  think 
undisturbedly.  You  know,  my 
dear  Guy,  the  bar  is  a  long  hiU 
to  climb.  The  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess comes  late,  too  late,  almost 
invariably  for  actual  enjoyment. 
When  you  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  mill,  you  can't  feel  at 
home  in  the  fields,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  and  the  mill  is  dull  work.  I  do 
not  speak  without  knowing  what  I 
say." 

"  You  know.  Sir  Henry,  my  chief 
inducement  to  keep  to  the  bar  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  maispanrlez  conrnie  si  je  ne 
le  savais  pae.** 

"  You  know  my  grandmother  was 
a  De  Laval." 

"  Guy  —  Laval  —  Carrington," 
said  the  baronet,  with  a  distinct 
pause  between  each  word. 

"  We  all  —  all  the  Huguenot 
nobles,  dropped  the  de  on  coming 
to  England,"  said  Guy,  "Chabot 
— Itichmont — Harcourt . '  * 

"  Harcourt  was  not  a  refugee," 
said  Sir  Henry,  "the  first  Har- 
court came  over,  if  I  remember,  in 
King  John's  time." 

"Yes,  and  they  trace  back  the 
records  to  913,"  said  Guy  earnestly, 
"  and  the  Bussels  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror.     All  drop  the  deJ* 
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"  Except  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
videlicet  d'Evereux  and  d*Aubigny. 
Well,"  said  the  baronet,  "  granted; 
what  then  ?  " 

"  Then,  Sir  Henry,  it  has  been 
my  wish  to  be  able,  by  my  own 
professional  skill,  to  fight,  yes,  to 
win  the  cause,  ijiat  would  bring 
with  the  old  name  some  of  its  old 
heritage." 

"  A  praiseworthy  aim,"  said  Sir 
Henry.  "  It  is  not  beneath  this  roof 
that  you  will  hear  anything  said 
against  it.  Bvi — mark  the  ^hutV 
it  is  not  sure  that  you  would  be  in 
Kaj  way  better  fitted  to  direct  a 
suit  of  that  kind  when  the  prelimi- 
naries are  adjusted,  for  having 
your  head  full  of  legal  cobwebs. 
Genealogists  and  lawyers  look  at 
things  in  different  ways  And, 
hut  number  two,  it  is  certain  that 
any  suit,  whether  in  love  or  law, 
proceeds  better  when  urged  by  a 
man  who  is  quite  independent — I 
do  not  say  careless — of  the  result, 
but  not  absolutely  dependent  on 
it.  I  have  got  another  "but," 
which  to  me  would  have  conclusive 
weight." 

"And that  is?" 

"At  my  time  of  life,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
define  with  precision,  I  am  not 
tired  of  the  world.  If  anyone  could 
offer  me  a  term  of  ten  years  cer- 
tain, as  certain  as  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation would  make  it,  I  should 
accept  it.  I  would  even  pay  a  hand- 
some consideration.  But  what 
would  I  give  for  an  offer  of  ten 
years  from  one  and  twenty  to  one 
and  thirty,  or  even  probably  from 
one  and  twenty  to  five  and  thirty  ? 
My  dear  Guy,  that  is  what  I  offer 
you." 

"Oh,  Sir  Henry!" 
"It  is  true  that  if  you  enter 
what  is  called  business  you  will  not 
have  the  prestige  of  the  Bar.  But 
that  may  be  overrated.  A  gentle- 
man does  not  nowadays  always 
lose  consideration    because  he   is 


engaged  in  what  people  call  busi- 
ness. Power  is  passing  to  the 
strong  hands,"  said  Sir  Henry. 
"If  I  had  a  dozen  sons  and  a 
dozen  fortunes  to  leave  them,  I 
would  give  each  of  them  a  metier. 
Each  should  know  how  to  earn  his 
bread  in  case  of  need.  Need  will 
come  sooner  or  later — after  my 
time,  I  think,  but  come  it  wilL" 

"  My  kind  friend,  what  do  you 
advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  have  heard — or  not,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  "of  the  death  of  Sir 
Eobert  Plumville.     Ladv  Frances 
is  a  coiisin  of  Lady  Ullswater.     The 
business    income  enjoyed   by    Sir 
Bobert  was  immense.     Ironworks, 
collieries  ;  half  a  province  in  South 
Wales.    Now  Lady  Frances's  trus- 
tees are  not  quite  easy  about  the 
conduct  of  the  business.      They 
have  the  right,  of  course,  to  inter- 
fere, but  they  feel  that  if  they  do 
so  in  the  dark  they  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.    The  foreign  en- 
gagements   are    heavy,    and    the 
person  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
loreign    correspondence    is    dead. 
The  acting  manager  wants  someone 
to  replace  this  correspondent,  and 
Lady  Frances — at  least  her  trus- 
tees— want  someone  who  can  not 
only   do    this — ^write    French,    of 
course,  and  make  out  something  (A 
Italian  and  of  Greek — but  one  also 
who  can  gradually  take  a  position 
of  real  confidence  and  control  in 
this  large  establishment ;  a  man  of 
honour,  who  would  not  be  driven 
about  wherever  the  governor— one 
Mr.    M* Andrew — ^listed,  and   yet 
who  would  not  rouse  this  gentle- 
man's   opposition  by  his  arrival 
So  I  thought,   and  so   did  Ladj 
Ullswater,  that  this  was  an  opening 
worthy  of  your  attention.      You 
need  not  say  any  more  at  present. 
Mr.   Pierce,  the  principal  trustee, 
will  be  here  about  four.      You  will 
oblige  me  by  meeting  us  then.    If 
you  will  find  Lady  XJUswater  in  the 
drawing-room  now,   you  will  have 
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tinxe  to  make  up  your  mind  in  what 
maimer  we  shall  meet  Mr.  Pierce." 

**  And  mft-TTmnn.  ?  " 

"I  should  say,"  added  Sir 
Henry,  "  in  case  you  think  it  worth 
-while  to  take  a  position  which 
would  enable  you  in  many  ways  to 
increase  Mrs.  Carrington's  cono^ort, 
I  think  Lady  Ullswaier  has  long 
intended  to  look  at  the  Parkesbury 
rose  gardens.  It  is  rather  too 
early  for  their  bloom,  but  a  con- 
versation with  the  gardener  would 
be  instructiye  as  to  our  own  poor 
imitation  at  XJllswater,  so  that  her 
ladyship  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  Mrs. 
Carrmgton  on  her  son  gaining  the 
years  of  manhood.  For  after  all  a 
barrister  with  an  empty  brief  bag 
is  only  a  potential  man,"  said  Sir 
Henry ; "  but  do  not  let  me  influence 
you.  Your  own  good  judgment 
will  be  your  best  guide.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  ring  r  " 


Chaptbb  V. 

LADY    ULLSWATEB. 

"Well,  Guido  mio,"  said  the 
musical  voice  of  Lady  XJllswater, 
"  have  you  arranged  everything 
with  Sir  Henry  ?" 

Lady  XJllswater  was  sitting  at 
her  writing  table,  if  table  be  the 
proper  name  for  an  article  of  fur- 
niture, the  like  of  which  was  to  be 
seen  nowhere  else.  But  it  shared 
with  every  other  detail  of  her  room 
the  same  character  of  adaptation 
to  the  ena&mhle.  Not  a  chair,  not  a 
table,  not  a  mirror,  but  appeared 
80  especially  suited  to  its  position 
that  you  could  not  fancy  any  other 
arrangement  of  the  room.  Where 
flowers  were,  nothing  but  flowers 
could  have  been  in  place,  and  the 
curtains  fell  as  if  they  grew  from 
their  invisible  attachments.  Li 
fact,  Lady  XJllswater's  boudoir  re- 
sembled a  natural,  rather  than  an 
artificial  scene.  By  a  sort  of 
natural  magic  everything  seemed 


to  have  adjusted  itself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  lovely  genius  of  the 
place. 

Lady  XJllswater  indicated  by  a 
slight  movement  of  her  forefinger 
the  wish  that  Guy  should  place 
himself  on  a  causeuse  near  her  table, 
but  retained  her  own  seat,  a  tiny 
copy  of  an  ivory  curule  chair,  with 
eagle-headed  arms.  It  required 
address  to  leave  that  chair  without 
damage  from  the  beaks  of  the 
birds,  address  scarcely  possible  for 
any  draped  figure  except  that  of  the 
rightful  owner. 

"  Have  you  quite  decided  ?"  said 
Lady  XJllswater. 

**  It  is  so  sudden." 

"All  events  are  sudden  —  all 
thin^  worth  calling  events." 

"  And  what  do  you  advise,  Lady 
XJllswater  ?" 

"  Advise !— do  you  lords  of  the 
creation  ever  ask  for  our  advice 
until  you  have  made  up  your  own 
minds  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,  but  I  know 
that  I  never  do  anything  with  such 
success  as  that  which  you  bid  me 
do." 

"  Guy,"  said  Lady  XJllswater, 
"  if  I  were  a  man  I  do  not  think 
I  should  know  what  hesitation 
meant." 

"  As  to  this,  or  in  general  ?" 

"  As  to  this,  or  as  to  anything." 

"  And  you  could  not  refuse  with- 
out hesitation,  that  is  clear ;  there- 
fore—" 

"  Guy,  you  improve.  By-and- 
bye  you  will  become  an  accom- 
plished casuist.'^ 

**  But,  Lady  XJllswater,  ought  I 
to  decide  on  such  a  matter  without 
— without  consulting  mamma  ?" 

"  Yes,  Guy,  I  think  you  ought." 

"  You  do  r 

"  I  do." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  why." 

"  I  will  tell  you.  You  have  the 
choice  put  before  you  of  immediate 
independence,  or  of  a  long  trial  of 
patience  and  energy  at  Mrs.  Car- 
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rington's  expense.  That  patience 
might  be  rewarded,  nay,  I  think  it 
wotUd  be  crowned  with  a  great 
success.  It  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  you  cannot  obtain  an  equal 
success  at  an  earlier  period.  But 
if  you  ask  your  mother,  will  not 
her  heart  at  once  speak?  I  do 
not  say  merely  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  you  longer  with  her,  though 
that  would  perhaps  imconsciously 
influence  her,  but  from  the  feeling 
that  she  would  rejoice  at  any 
sacrifice  that  she  could  make,  to 
secure  your  future  position  in  the 
world." 

"I  see  ;  it  must  be  so.  Dear 
Lady  Ullswater,  how  is  it  that  Sir 
Henry  and  you  always  see  the  real 
points  of  a  difficulty,  when  other 
people  see  nothing  but  a  helpless 
puzzle  ?" 

"I  suppose  because  Sir  Henry 
and  I  have  learned  how  to  think, 
or  rather  he  has  found  out  and 
taught  me." 

"  Then  you  think  I  ought  to 
accept  the  offer  ?  " 

"  If  I  had  not  thought  so,  you 
would  not  be  here  now." 

"  Farewell  to  the  woolsack,"  said 
Guy.  "  Dear  Lady  Ullswater,  if  I 
ever  have  occasion  to  repent  the 
choice,  it  will  be  an  ample  com- 
pensation that  I  made  it  to  please 
you." 

"  That  is  right,  Guy,"  said  the 
lady  ;  "  No,  it  is  wrong." 

"  Which  ?  " 

"Both,  Guy.  You  will  under- 
stand me  if  I  say  something 
seriously  to  you — something  that 
you  must  listen  to,  remember — not 
reply  to ;  never  forget,  and  never 
refer  to  again." 

"  Lady  Ullswater,  you  are  quite 
Sibylline." 

"I  am  a  Sibyl,  Guy;  you  know 
that  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say  so,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  Gilbert's  mother,  at  all  events. 


I  am  not  so  much  younger  than 
Mrs.  Carrington." 
"  Well ! " 

"  That  I  have  seen  you,  Guy,  grow 
from  a  child  into  a  man,  while  you 
have  still  been — are,  like  an  enfani 
defamille.  I  wish  it  had  pleased 
Gk>d  to  give  us  such  a  son.  *  What  I 
bid  you  remember  is,  that,  while  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother, 
I  am  yoimg  enough  to  be  Sir 
Henry's  daughter.  I  never  think 
of.  this,  but  other  people  do. 
Perhaps  you  may  see  what  I  mean. 
I  want  you,  whenever  you  speak  to 
or  of  me,  to  speak  as  il  Sir  Heniy 
heard  every  word.  Never  forget 
that.  Now  let  us  change  the  con- 
versation. Do  you  know  that  we 
are  in  great  trouble  ?  " 

"  In  trouble.  Lady  Ullswater  ?  " 
"Yes,  in  one  of  those  troubles 
that  happy  people  make   out  of 
nothing.      We    have    lost   Mous- 
tache." 

"Ah!  I  forgot  to  ask  why  he 
did  not  come  to  welcome  me." 

"  He  went  with  us  to  the  park 
on  Friday.  James  saw  hincL  under 
the  carriage  as  we  left  Park-lane ; 
and  when  we  reached  home  he  was 
missing." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  " 
"  Everything,  I  believe,  that 
was  proper,  lliere  is  some  great 
authority  as  to  dogs  in  Bond- 
street.  I  believe  he  is  called  the 
Bishop,  or  some  ecclesiastical  title. 
Sir  Henry  positively  went  round 
on  his  way  to  the  House,  and 
consulted  this  dignitary." 
"  And  what  was  the  result  ?  " 
"  Nothing  yet,  but  good  hopes. 
If  poor  Moustache  was  not  in  the 
Thames  he  was  to  be  recovered. 
In  fact,  I  rather  think  that 
Sir  Henry  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  ought  to  hope  that 
he  was  stolen.  If  so,  he  will 
come  back  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness." 

"  Was  not  that  his  bark  ?  " 
"  I  thought  so  myself.     I  think 
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it  i^as  hearing  some  noise  that  re- 
minded me  to  tell  you." 

At  this  moment  the  door  slowly 
opened,  and  James  adranced  to 
within  four  yards  of  Lady  Ulls- 
water.  "If  you  please,  my  lady, 
Moustache  has  arriyed." 

**1  am    delighted,  James.     Go 
and  tell  Sir  Henry." 
Yes,  my  lady." 

And,  James,  how  did  he  come? 
l>id  any  dog  stealers  bring  him  F  " 

"  Anne  heard  a  noise  at  the 
kitchen  door,  my  lady,  and  when 
she  opened  it  Moustache  walked 
in.  He  seemed  very  much  fatigued, 
and  was  very  muday.  He  is  taking 
some  refreshment,  and  if  Williams 
can  be  spared,  we  are  going  to 
have  him  washed." 

"  By  all  means,  James.  We  do 
not  go  out  before  half-past  four 
to-day." 


Chapteb  VI. 

A  BUSINESS  ▲BBANOEMENT. 

"  You  render  yourself  at  discre- 
tion ? "  said  Sir  Henry,  as  Guy 
rejoined  him  at  four. 

"  To  your  discretion.  Sir  Henry." 

"  You  will  not  suffer  by  so  doing, 
only  it  imposes  more  responsibility 
on  me.  You  understand,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "that  it  is  not  according 
to  my  sense  of  honesty  to  offer  a 
man  a  certainty,  and  to  give  him 
only  a  chance." 

"I  know  that  whatever  you  do  is 
sure  to  be  well  done." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  had  better 
leave  the  entire  conversation  to  me, 
and  make  no  reply  that  will  in  any 
way  commit  you,  except  to  me,  and 
to  my  questions,"  said  the  baronet. 
"If  we  understand  that,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  rehearse.  And  as  I 
think  that  Mr.  Pierce  is  in  the 
library,  if  you  will  give  me  an 
arm,  I  will  introduce  you  at  once." 

Mr.  Pierce  sat  in  a  f auteuil  near 
the  library  fire.  He  rose  as  they 
entered,  "  Very  kind  of  you  to  be 


so  exact.  Pierce,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce 
you  to  my  fnend,  Mr.  Carrington. 
Guy — Mr.  Pierce." 

Mr.  Pierce  was  a  large,  heavily 
featured  man,  with  deep  lines  in 
his  face,  and  the  expression  of 
great  power,  great  obstinacy,  and 
perfect  self-reliance  on  his  broad 
low  brow.  But  he  seemed  to  exert 
himself  to  be  polite  ;  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  Sir  Henry's  presence 
had  the  effect  of  imposmg  the 
necessity  of  such  an  effort  on  all 
to  whom  courtesy  was  not  natural, 
and  partly  because  Mr.  Pierce  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  he 
who  wanted  Guy,  and  not  Guy  who 
wanted  him. 

"  VeiT  happy  to  make  Mr.  Car- 
rington s  acquaintance,"  said  Mr. 
Pierce  in  rather  a  harsh  voice. 
*  "  Mr.  Carrington  was  good 
enough  to  come  up  at  once  on 
receiving  the  telegram  which  I 
promised  you  to  dispatch,"  said  Sir 
Henry.  "  I  have  deferred  entering 
into  any  details  with  him  till  we 
could  do  so  together,  in  order  both 
to  avoid  mistakes,  and  to  save  time. 
You  told  me  that  you  were  in 
search  of  a  gentleman  of  ability,  a 
young  man  by  preference,  who  was 
a  person  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity and  acquainted  with  French 
and  Italian,  to  which  I  think  you 
wished  Greek  to  be  added.  There- 
fore Mr.  Carrington  is  here." 

"With  regard  to  knowledge  of 
business,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  "  that  is 
a  question  requiring  time  to 
develope.  But  it  is  not  as  taking 
charge,  or  conduct  of  a  business, 
but  as  learning  to  understand  its 
position  and  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  what  goes  on,  that  we 
want  someone  to  help  us,"  added 
he. 

"Of  course,"  said  Guy,  and, 
remembering  Sir  Henry's  hint, 
stopped. 

"Of  course,"  continued  Sir 
Henry,  "as  Mr.    Carrington  w«« 
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"Flowers  and  fruit,  apples  and  give  away — ^bar  selling.     If  any- 

pears,  cabbages  and  asparagus,''  thing  is  sold,  that  must  be  rega- 

replied  the  latter,  in  high  glee  for  lated   by  Mr*    Jessop,   the    head 

him.     "  You  shall  have  full  right,  gardener.     I  will  write  a  line  to 

title,  daim,  and  easement  to  all  Jessop,  as  well  as  to  Watkins." 

that  you  can  pick,  pluck,  eat,  or  «  . 

{To  he  eontvnued.) 


UNDER  THE  LAW. 

{Aristippas  was  asked  what  adyantage  philosophers  had  over  other  men.  He  replied, 
"  If  all  tha  laws  were  abrogated,  we  should  still  liye  in  the  same  maTiner  aa  we  do 
now."] 

Hard-handed  Giles,  you  know  your  duty  well — 
To  do  a  good  day's  work,  speak  master  &.ir. 
Not  go  on  spree  more  oft  than  thrice  a  year. 

Be  radical,  or  riotous,  or  tell 

With  violent  breath,  high  folk  to  " G-o  to  hell" ; 
To  feed  your  clamorous  brood,  and  yet  not  snare 
Primeval  dinners  of  brown  juicy  hare ; 

Not  strike  the  wife,  nor  with  stray  lasses  mell : 
Here's  wellnigh  all !     Friend,  I  half  envy  you. 
For  I've  nb  man  to  be  obedient  to ; 

But  since  no  temptings  stir  me  to  get  free, 

The  laws  whose  bonds  you  feel  sit  light  on  me ; 

Yet,  who's  gripped  hardest  ? — my  laws  never  vary 

WiUi  mood  of  Justice  or  Home-Secretary. 
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MARIE   TAGLIONI,   COMTESSE   GILBERT   DE   VOISINS. 

Dtjbino  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  lived  a  celebrated  tragic 
actor  and  very  distinguished  singer  of  the  name  of  Karsten.  As  a  mark 
of  his  preference  for  him  the  King  bestowed  upon  him  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Court.  Gustavus  was  exceedingly  fond  of  hearing 
Earsten's  beautiful  voice,  and  it  is  related  that  when  his  sudden  end 
came  (he  was  murdered),  he  said,  just  before  he  breathed  his  last, 
"  Karsten,  I  shall  no  more  hear  you  sing !  " 

Karsten's  daughter  was  married  to  Philippe  Taglioni.  This  daughter 
never  appeared  on  the  stage,  but,  as  well  as  her  mother,  had  a  great 
talent  for  the  harp.  Mother  and  daughter  were  both  beautiful.  Philippo 
Taglioni,  whose  wife  the  latter  became,  was  a  Milanese,  and  occupied 
the  position  of  ballet  master  and  leading  dancer  at  the  theatre  of  Stock- 
holm. He  was  one  of  a  talented  family — or  rather  perhaps  his  was  a 
talented  generation  of  the  family,  as  there  is  no  record  of  genius  further 
back  in  the  Taglioni  ancestry.  Philippo's  two  sisters  were  both  public 
dancers,  but  their  beauty  was  so  great  that  they  were  snatched  from  the 
stage,  as  it  were,  before  they  had  time  to  achieve  any  great  reputation. 
One  of  them  married  Count  Dubourg,  of  an  old  family  of  Lyons ;  and  the 
other,  who  was  considered  a  perfect  beauty,  married  Count  Contarini,  of 
the  family  of  the  Doges  of  Venice.  It  was  a  saying,  during  her  life, 
when  travellers  went  to  the  romantic  city  of  the  sea,  that  they  went  "  to 
see  Venice  and  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Contarini."  Another  of  their 
brothers  was  a  mechanical  inventor.  Among  other  things  he  invented 
machinery  for  making  buttons.  He  was  a  favourite  with  the  King  of 
Naples,  who  would  commission  him  to  make  for  him  presents  for  the 
Queen,  knowing  that  he  would  invent  some  quaint  mechanical  surprise 
to  please  her  Majesty.     He  was  a  maker  of  violins  also. 

Philippe  Taglioni,  the  best  known  of  this  talented  Italian  family,  came 
to  the  North  for  his  bride,  bringing  with  him  the  versatile  genius  of  the 
South.     From  this  union  of   northern  and  southern  talent   sprang  a 
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<?reatTire  of  unique   powers,   a   butterfly  among  ordinary  dancers — the 
**  divine  Taglioni,"  as  Lablacbe  called  ber. 

Tbere  was  at  tbis  time  in  Sweden  a  revolution  in  dress.    Following  the 
reforms   of    Gustavus   in    bis   court,  Pbilippo   Taglioni,  wbom    many 
remarkable  ballet  compositions,  represented  botb  in  Germany  and  France, 
bad  placed  in  tbe  rank  of  tbe  most  eminent  ballet  masters,  was  pitilessly 
laying  a  beavy  band  upon  tbe  fartbingales,  booped  petticoats,  pottdre  d 
la  marechale,  and  otber  extravagances  of  dress  whicb  turned  tbe  bour- 
geoises of  tbe  seventeentb  century  into  tbe  divinities  of  tbe  tbeatrical 
Olympus.     After  bis  marriage  Pbilippo  Taglioni  resided  for  some  years 
in  Sweden ;  be  passed  tbence  into  Germany.     Marie  Taglioni,  wbo  was 
bom  23rd  April,  1809,  was  tben  brougbt  from  France,  wbere  sbe  bad 
been  at  scbool,to  make  ber  public  debut.    Tbis  took  place  lOtb  June,  1822, 
at  tbe  Vienna  tbeatre,  in  a  ballet  composed  by  ber  fatber,  and  entitled, 
"  Reception  of  a  young  Nympb  at  tbe  XUourt  of  Terpsicbore."     Sbe  bad 
commenced  tbe  actual  study  of  ber  art  at  eigbt  years  of  age. 

Possibly  tbe  study  of  dancing  is  a  more  arduous  one  tban  tbat  of  any 
otber  art.  It  absorbs  so  mucb  time,  becaiise  it  requires  a  special  dress. 
It  cannot  be  practised  in  an  ordin9*ry  dress,  and  after  every  two  bours  of 
exercise  tbe  dancer  is  compelled  to  cbange  every  garment,  and  tbe  dress 
will  probably  bave  positively  to  be  wrung  out.  Pbilippo  Taglioni  was 
exceedingly  strict  witb  bis  little  daugbter,  tbougb  never  severe,  and  sbe 
was  closely  kept  to  ber  arduous  tasks.  It  was  ber  own  infantile 
cboice  to  be  a  dancer,  and  sbe  declared  tbat  sbe  would  be  a  great 
dancer  or  notbing ;  sbe  would  ratber  be  a  milliner  tban  be  second  upon 
tbe  stage. 

On  tbis  first  public  appearance  Taglioni  fulfilled  ber  own  wildest 
dreams  of  success.  As  tbe  critics  said,  sbe  detbroned,  witb  ber  first 
bound,  tbe  German  dancer  wbo  bad  been  tbe  queen  of  tbat  stage,  as  she 
was  later  to  eclipse  all  tbe  most  famous  dancers  of  Europe. 

As  sbe  came  on  to  tbe  stage  by  tbe  side  of  ber  fatber,  wbo  bad 
arranged  ber  dance,  ber  emotion  was  so  great  tbat  sbe  instantaneously 
lost  all  memory  of  wbat  sbe  bad  rebearsed,  and  actually  improvised  ber 
first  steps  in  public.  An  idea  of  tbe  entbusiasm  created  may  be  gained 
by  tbe  following  words  describing  tbis  scene :  *'  It  was  inspiration,  tbe 
first  revelation  of  tbis  supernatural  talent,  tbe  first  manifestation  of  ber 
marvellous  nature,  wbicb,  witbout  doubt,  is  not  unattended  by  its  own 
peculiar  genius." 

Tbe  applause  and  cries  of  entbusiasm  forced  ber  to  reappear  eight 
times  upon  tbe  stage  ;  tbe  spectators  could  not  grow  tired  of  admiring 
ber. 

Tbis  tbeory  of  inspiration  was  no  dream.  Madame  Taglioni  bas 
berself  spoken  of  tbe  peculiar  sensation  wbicb  sbe  often  experienced  at 
tbe  very  moment  sbe  was  going  upon  tbe  stage,  wbiob  would  induce  ber 
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to  put  aside  ail  her  preparations.  Her  prepared  dance  would  have  been 
arranged  for  her  by  her  father,  and  sometimes  when  it  had  been  most 
enthusiastically  applauded  at  rehearsal — when  every  one  had  said  of  it, 
"What  an  effect  this  will  make  ;  how  beautiful  this  is  !" — she  would  not 
hesitate  in  the  moment  of  exaltation  to  put  it  aside.  For,  in  that 
excited  state  her  thought  was  "  Now  I  am  going  to  do  something  which 
will  succeed,"  and  that  thought  was  often  followed  by,  "  The  dance  I 
have  rehearsed  will  not  do — it  will  not  succeed."  And  then  her  own 
momentary  inspiration  enabled  her  to  invent  some  exquisiteness  of 
movement  which  would  fill  the  audience  with  delight.  When  we 
endeavour  to  bring  before  us  the  picture  of  Taglioni*s  extraordinary 
successes,  we  must  remember  among  other  things  that  she  did  not  wear 
the  inelegant  costume  which  is  peculiar  to  our  present  daneetuea.  In  one 
of  the  critiques  in  the  newspapers  of  that  date  upon  Taglioni's  first 
appearance,  there  are  some  severe  renmrks  upon  the  uninviting  inde- 
corousness  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  substitutes  for  the  principal 
da/nseuees  who  earned  their  bread  by  risking  their  lives  in  vanishing  upon 
wire-supported  clouds.  Taglioni's  substitute  is  carried  away,  in  the 
ballet  commented  on,  in  the  arms  of  a  god ;  she  was  scantily  dressed,  and 
the  exhibition  excited  the  righteous  wrath  of  dramatic  critics.  But  the 
dress  which  Taglioni  herself  always  wore  was  one  which  was  graceful  and 
modest  for  any  young  and  elegant  girl. 

Madame  Taglioni's  horror  of  the  wreath  of  tulle  which  the  ballet  dancer 

of    the    present    day    wears    around  her    waist    is  quite  interesting. 

And  it    is  not  only  in  the  cause  of  modesty,  but  of  art,  tha£  she 

objects  to  the  fashion.     It  may  well  be  asked  whether  anything  more 

ugly  and  offering  a  greater  offence  to  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  could 

be  invented.     Madame  Taglioni  would  not  find  it  so  hard  to  approve  the 

fashion  if  it  were  only  indecorous,  instead  of  being  ugly  as  well,  althous^h 

she  herself  was  never  persuaded  to  wear  a  petticoat  which  would  show  her 

knee.    She  has  been  audacious  enough  to  believe  that  feminine  modesty 

can  be  as  fascinating  as  feminine  immodesty ;  her  creed  being,  that  the 

very  foundation  of  the  art  of  dancing  is  never  to  forget  one's  sex  as  bo 

many  dancers  do.     Once  at  Milan  an  Austrian  gentleman,  to  whom  she 

had  a  letter  of  introduction,  when  calling  upon  her,  made  this  pathetic 

appeal,  '*  Oh  !  Madame  Taglioni,  you  will  excuse  my  asking  you  whether 

it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  your  skirts  made  a  little  shorter  ?  " 

Madame  replied  by  another  question,  "  Allow  me  to  ask  you  if  you  are 

married?  "     "No,"  he  answered.     "  If  you  were  married  would  you  like 

to  see  your  wife  or  your  daughters  in  such  short  dress  ?  "    "  Why,  no." 

"Well,"  said   Madame,  "I  dance,  not   for  you,  but   for   wives  and 

daughters."     In  Russia,  on  one  occasion  when  Taglioni  was  dancing, 

someone  told  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  her 

^nee.    He  was  so  surprised  that  he  left  his  box  and  went  down  into  the 
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stalls  in  order  to  try  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  But  he  was  di8ap|)ointedy 
it  was  impossible ;  the  dancer's  dress  was  well  calculated  to  baffle  even 
gazers  from  the  stalls.  Taglioni  herself  was  edified,  during  the  perfor- 
mance, by  being  told  that  the  Emperor  had  gone  below  in  order  to  try 
and  see  her  knees. 

The  dress  which  she  wore  is  one  which  now  looks  quaint.  What  she 
wore  the  others  wore,  for,  from  her  first  appearance,  the  fashion  was  set 
by  her,  so  that  she  carried  an  atmosphere  of  grace  and  modesty  on  to  tbe 
stage.  In  her  zenith,  Taglioni  not  only  set  the  fashions  on  the  stage,  bat 
even  off  it.  She  has  been  heard  to  relate  a  funny  story  illustrating  the 
quickness  with  which  she  was  copied  in  anything  she  wore.  In  Paris, 
she  was  going  one  night  to  the  opera,  and  took  out  fresh  from  its  box  a 
new  hat  just  received  from  her  modiste,  Mme.  Alexandre  Baudrant,  a 
celebrity  of  the  day.  This  was  in  the  time  when  ladies  wore  hats  at 
the  opera;  and  her  new  hat  being  very  pretty,  of  a  fine  and  delicate 
straw,  she  straightway  put  it  on  for  the  occasion.  A  few  days 
afterwards  her  milliner  came  to  her  in  consternation,  '^  Madame  Taglioni, 
what  have  you  been  doing?  I  turned  back  the  brim  of  your  hat,  because 
it  was  so  delicate,  that  it  might  not  be  hurt  in  the  box,  and  you  hare 
worn  it  so  at  the  opera!  "  "  Oh !  "  said  Taglioni,  "  I  supposed  it  was  a 
new  fashion."  And  so  it  was,  Taglioni  having  worn  it ;  next  week  all 
the  ladies  went  to  the  opera  with  hats  turned  back  at  the  brim. 

To  the  true  artist  the  moment  of  action,  the  instant  in  which  beauty 
is  created,  must  always  be  full  of  delight.  If  Madame  Taglioni  is  asked 
whether  she  would  be  young  again,  her  reply  is,  "  Yes,  to  dance  again ; 
not  for  any  love  of  life,  not  to  repeat  any  other  experiences  or  pleasures  ; 
but  to  dance  again,  yes."  Dancing  was  to  her  happiness ;  and  that 
happiness  must  have  been  carried  in  her  face.  She  looked  happy ;  she 
con^municated  to  those  who  gazed  on  her  her  own  delight ;  she  thrilled 
them,  and  made  them  joyous  by  sympathy.  She  notices,  in  looking  at 
ballet  s,  how  often  the  dancers  put  on  a  smile  and  wear  it,  just  as  they 
put  ornaments  in  their  hair ;  and  she  herself  supposes  some  part  of  her 
marvellous  power  over  the  public  to  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  her  smiles 
were  never  put  on,  but  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  joy  which  the 
delight  of  movement  created  within  her.  There  seems  to  be  a  moment 
of  exaltation,  with  such  a  dancer  as  Taglioni,  just  before  going  on  the 
stage,  which  approaches  to  inspiration. 

What  enthusiasm  she  awoke  in  the  public  is  well  known.  She  can  look 
back  upon  many  a  time  when  the  delighted  crowd  took  out  the  horses 
from  her  carriage  and  took  their  place.  On  one  occasion,  when  dancing 
at  Vienna,  she  was  encored  five-ancUtwenty  times.  She  was  always  most 
gracious  in  answering  to  the  public  when  recalled.  She  remembers  as  one 
of  the  greatest  compliments  she  ever  received  a  remark  made  of  her  by  a 
little  boy.     He  said  one  day  to  his  father,  "  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see 
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Madame  Taglioni !  Thej  Baj  she  flies,  but  that  is  absurd."  ''  But  she 
does  flj,"  said  his  father.  *'  No/'  answered  the  child,  '<  it  is  impossible ; 
only  birds  fly."  "Well,"  said  the  father,  "we  will  go  and  see." 
Accordingly  they  went  to  see  this  great  dancer,  and  when  they  came 
away  the  child  said,  "  Well,  Madame  Taglioni  does  fly  a  little !  "  and, 
indeed,  she  was  so  exceedingly  light  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  rest  for 
a  half  second  in  the  air.  What  a  marvellous  half  second ! — that  scarcely 
perceptible  pause,  the  whole  frame  yibrating  with  the  delight  of  in- 
fringing the  ordinary  laws  of  matter.  It  is  very  curious  and  suggestive 
that  Madame  Taglioni  .says  she  has  often  dreamed  that  she  was 
flying.  In  the  dream  she  would  say  to  herself,  "  Oh,  I  see  now  how  one 
flies ;  I  will  try  it  when  I  awake."  But  when  sleep  had  gone,  the  desire 
of  the  soul  was  not  able  to  create  wholly  new  powers  in  the  bodyy 
thoug]^  it  had  power  to  make  Taglioni  a  true  artist  of  motion.  That  is 
what  she  has  always  felt  herself  to  be.  People  have  frequently  said  to 
her,  when  dancers  have  been  doing  extremely  pretty  and  very  difficult 
things,  "  Why  do  you  not  also  do  that  ? "  "  Because,"  she  would 
answer,  "  these  are  wonderful  gymnastics,  but  they  are  not  art."  And 
she  had  that  great  faith  which  gives  the  artist  happy  independence 
of  soul;  she  believed  that  the  artist  makes  the  public.  And  with  her 
genius  she  was  able  to  fulfil  her  faith ;  it  is  the  lesser  artists  who 
needs  must  be  crushed  by  the  cry  of  the  foolish  public  for  false  art. 
And  then  she  has  always  had  the  delightful  audacity  of  absolute 
success.  She  was  que^i  of  the  theatre  at  a  time  when  a  young  girl 
is  scarcely  making  her  first  appearance.  Her  triumphs  at  Vienna, 
Stuttgart,  and  Munich  culminated  at  Paris,  where  she  was  indeed 
idolised. 

If  she  left  glorious  memories  at  Vienna,  they  were  tender  ones  she  left 

at  Stuttgard.     Being  so  good  and  pure,  and  even  to  the  Oatholic  mind 

worthy  of  the  name  she  bore,  and  as  well  brought  up  as  a  princess,  she  had 

found  in  the  Queen  a  friend,  a  sister.     Beceived  at  the  soirees  of  the 

castle,  she  there  passed  the  time  in  intimate  conversations  with  her 

august  protectress.     At  her  last  representation  all  the  town  saw  the 

Queen  in  the  front  of  the  box  by  the  side  of  the  King  wiping  away  her 

tears  of  regret  and  admiration.     Everybody  was  able  to  hear  her  answer 

to  her  husband,  who  was  scolding  her  in  an  undertone  for  this  little 

weakness,  "  If  it  were  my  sister  who  was  leaving  me  I  should  not  be 

more  distressed."     The  same  goodwill  had  greeted  her  at  Munich.     She 

had  been  invited  to  present  herself  before  the  Queen ;  her  mother 

accompanied  her ;  while  she  was  entering  into  the  ante-chamber  where 

all  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  already  assembled  waiting  for  the  Queen, 

a  stout  gentleman,  whom  she  did  not  know,  approached  her.     He  had 

been  half  lying  down  on  a  couch,  from  which  he  rose  to  come  towards 

her.    "  What  is  your  age,  my  child  ?  "  he  said.     "  I  am  fourteen  years 
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old."  "  What,  80  young  and  so  talented  !  "  At  this  moment  the  Queen 
appears ;  the  stout  gentleman  goes  in  front  of  the  Queen,  and  conducts 
her  to  Mdlle.  Taglioni,  saying  to  her,  "  I  present  to  you  my  wife."  We 
can  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  bright  timid  child.  At  another  time  she 
was  invited  to  the  castle  to  receive  some  compliments  on  the  subject  of  a 
new  ballet,  and  while  the  King  and  Queen  were  in  conversation  with  her, 
the  young  princesses  happened  to  come  by.  *'  Salute  Mdlle.  Taglioni,  mj 
children,"  said  King  Max,  '*  and  let  her  see  that  you  have  profited  by  the 
lessons  of  grace  which  she  gives  you  at  the  theatre." 

At  length  Paris  was  reached,  where  Marie  Taglioni  appeared  at  the 
Opera  Fran9ais  on  the  23rd  July,  1827,  in  the  Sicilien.  In  this  city  she 
danced  in  six  different  ballets — the  one  already  named,  the  VeetaUy 
Mars  et  Verms,  Fema/nd  Cortes,  Les  Bayaderes,  and  the  Gamavale  de  Venise 
— a  happy  mixture  of  classical  and  modem  compositions.  After 
her  first  representation  in  Paris,  on  the  date  named  above,  several 
persons  begged  of  her  father  the  favour  of  being  presented  to  her. 
Amongst  others  was  M.  Thiers,  who  paid  her  the  most  charming  compli- 
ments, and,  turning  towards  Monsieur  Taglioni,  said  to  him,  '^You 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  moulded  such  a  perfection ;  but  her 
inimitable  grace,  this  she  owes  to  herself  alone."  Hereupon  the  mother 
of  Mdlle.  Taglioni,  who  had  been  standing  a  little  aside,  came 
nearer  to  M.  Thiers,  and  said  to  him,  *^  But,  Monsieur,  do  you  reckon 
me  for  nothing  in  the  production  of  her  talent  ?  "  Monsieur  Thiers  then 
made  the  acknowledgment  of  his  omission  by  bowing  low  to  Madame 
Taglioni  But  Munich  had  only  lent  the  child  to  Paris  for  a  short  time, 
and  she  returned  to  the  former  town  to  complete  her  engagement.  Tet 
Paris  had  charms.  Taglioni  returned  to  the  gay  city  in  April,  1828, 
and  her  engagement  there  continued  for  ten  years.  We  may  take  a 
Frenchman's  description  of  the  representations  which  she  gave  during 
this  period. 

*'  As  a  Naiad  she  glides  over  the  floor  like  a  drop  of  water  on  a  branch 
of  coral ;  as  Flora,  she  is  lighter  than  the  gauze  moved  by  the  wind 
around  her.  It  is  an  angel  who  re-mounts  to  the  sky  under  the  features 
of  the  Bayad^e ;  it  is  a  sylphide  who  flies  away  as  the  soul  of  a  young 
girl  who  dies  of  love  and  of  regret ;  hardly  could  a  bird  follow  all  the 
caprices  of  the  peasant  girl  in  ChiiUaume  Tell,  or  compass  NaiaUe  when 
she  flees  from  a  lover.  In  the  BevoUe  au  SSrail  there  is  found  by  the  side 
of  all  the  grace  of  the  most  voluptuous  poses,  the  modesty  of  a  yoong 
girl  who  loves,  and  the  pride  of  an  Amazon  to  whom  love  gives  courage 
and  places  the  casque  on  her  head.  The  Fille  du  Danube  reveals  to  us 
one  of  those  delicious  visions  of  the  North,  the  Fay  of  the  Waters,  who 
sails  on  the  great  river  like  a  flake  of  foam — like  the  feather  stolen  from 
the  wing  of  the  swan.  It  is  the  Venus  of  the  modem  mythology.  All 
these  rdles,  so  varied,  so  different  in  expression,  are  just  so  many  crea- 
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tions,  which  make  Marie  Taglioni  the  object  of  an  admiration  which  the 
charm  of  her  person  renders  daj  by  day  more  inexpressible." 

The  personal  attractions  of  Mdlle.  Taglioni  were  infinitely  heightened 
by  her  frank  manner  and  her  natural  modesty  of  character,  which  never 
deserted  her,  even  when  she  was  the  centre  ol  attraction  in  the  courts  of 
Europe.  On  one  occasion  she  was  invited  to  Berlin  during  a  vacation, 
when  question  arose  as  to  the  piece  in  which  she  was  to  make  her  debut. 
An  official  warning  reached  her  from  the  castle  not  to  play  the  Bayadere, 
She  understood  the  motive  for  which  this  work  had  been  so  smitten  with 
the  Boyal  reprobation.  Other  dancers  who  had  played  this  role  had 
given  to  it  a  character  that  was  even  more  than  light.  They  had  been 
ill  received  in  it,  and,  in  consequence,  the  work,  which  had  been  both 
badly  understood  and  still  more  badly  presented,  had  never  even  obtained 
a  9ucce8  de  scandale,  Marie  Taglioni  wished  to  show  herself  in  that  part. 
She  had  but  to  appear  in  order  to  conquer  the  unfavourable  preposses- 
sions; the  modesty  and  decency  which  she  displayed  in  her  assump- 
tion of  the  character  presented  the  piece  in  quite  a  new  light,  and  the 
sacoess  was  immense.  The  King,  who  had  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
rehearsab,  was  the  first  to  render  homage  to  this  pure  and  noble  talent 
—homage  of  the  most  gracious  and  flattering  kind.  The  princesses  and 
the  young  princes  came,  with  the  permission  of  their  father,  to  be  present 
at  the  general  rehearsal,  to  pay  Taglioni  special  honour.  After  the 
representation  the  King  was  full  of  thanks  and  praises.  He  reproached 
Hdlle.  Taglioni  that  she  had  not  come  earlier  to  Berlin.  *'  If  I  had  been 
able,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  been  to  see  you  in  Paris."  "  Sire,  the 
times  are  changed,"  answered  Taglioni,  with  a  little  air  of  roguery,  "  it 
is  not  everyone  who  wishes  that  comes."  An  answer  whereat  King 
William  laughed.  Two  years  before  this  time,  namely  in  1830,  Taglioni 
had  snatched  a  moment  from  the  vacation  of  her  Paris  engagement  to 
dance  in  London,  where  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  June  8,  1830. 

It  was  a  great  night  at  the  King's  Theatre  when  the  Taglioni  first 
appeared  on  an  English  stage.  Lablache  (whom  Taglioni  used  to  call 
"  lablache  the  little  "),  and  Madame  Malibran,  were  great  attractions  in 
the  Italian  Opera,  and  when  the  manager  had  secured  Taglioni  for  '^  abso- 
lutely three  weeks  only,"  he  knew  that  his  house  would  be  packed  to 
suffocation.  The  public  desired  to  judge  of  the  dancer  who  was  so 
worshipped  by  the  French  nation.  Her  dancing  during  that  brief  stay 
in  London  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  delight  to  some  who  saw  it.  One 
of  our  great  painters  remarked  recently,  "Well  do  I  remember  when 
Taglioni  first  danced  in  London,  how  she  electrified  the  town — the  people 
^^  never  seen  such  dancing."  The  following  appeared  in  the  Examitier 
of  June  6,  1830  : 

''After  the  opera,  the  much-talked-of  Taglioni  came  floating  on  the 

8^^  in  the  part  of  Flora  in  the  ballet  of  Zephyr  e  Flora,    For  once 

30—:: 
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Fame  has  not  overstepped  our  anticipations.  Signora  Taglioni  is  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  grace  and  elegance,  as  a  dancer,  we  ever  beheld 
Her  movements  are  all  a  series  of  classical  studies.  Not  only  does  it 
seem  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  she  be  standing  on  one 
foot  or  on  two  feet,  but  every  evolution  is  accomplished  with  such  extra- 
ordinary ease,  and  with  the  airiness  of  thistledown,  that  it  would  scarcely 
have  increased  our  wonder  and  delight  had  she  ascended  like  a  spirit." 
Just  a  month  later  the  same  paper  speaks  of  her  departure  : 
*'  The  Opera  Hoiise  has  lost  the  great  attractions  which  have  of  late 
crammed  every  part  of  it  nightly.  Mademoiselle  Taglioni  has  pointed 
her  toe  towards  Paris  again,  and  with  a  few  of  her  Ught  trips  and  elastic 
bounds  will  soon  measure  the  distance  between  the  two  cities." 
From  the  AthenoBtbm  of  June  5,  1830,  we  quote  the  following : 
"  The  revived  ballet  of  *  Flore  et  Zephyre  *  followed,  and  introduced  a 
new  claimant  upon  British  applause,  in  the  symmetrical  and  gracefol 
person  of  Signora  Taglioni.  She  is  undoubtedly  a  first-rate  dansetue — 
elastic,  graceful,  and  original !  Her  countenance,  at  moments,  stronglj 
reminded  us  of  Caradori,  and  she  possesses  what  few  dancers  can  boast 
of,  a  fine  arm.  She  is  much  improved  in  figure  since  we  last  saw  her  in 
Paris,  where  she  is  so  idolised  that,  we  understand,  Laporte  has  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  obtaining  her  here,  for  even  the  short  term  of  a 
month."  ' 

A  criticism  in  the  Times  of  June  7  suggests  a  curious  drffereooe 
between  Tagligni  and  other  dancers.  She  was  less  showy  and  more 
artistic  :  "  In  the  new  ballet  of  Flare  et  Zephire  Mdlle.  Taglioni  made  her 
second  appearance.  When  we  witnessed  her  performance  on  Thursday 
we  stood  very  close  to  her,  and  therefore  were  fully  able  to  judge  of  the 
peculiar  merits  of  her  style  of  dancing.  Our  impression  was  conse- 
quently greatly  in  favour  of  her  attainments.  On  Saturday  the  crowded 
state  of  the  house  and  other  circumstances  drove  us  at  some  distance 
from  the  stage,  and  there  we  found  that  the  effect  of  her  dancing  was 
quite  different.  All  the  graceful  nuances  of  her  steps,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary souplesse  of  her  motions,  which  constitute  the  chief  character- 
istics of  her  dancing,  were  almost  imperceptible,  and  made  Taglioni 
appear  superior  indeed  to  the  other  dancers  in  grace,  but  inferior  to 
some  that  we  have  seen  in  brilliancy  of  execution."  It  is  doubtfol 
whether  too  much  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  critique, 
as  the  writer  himself  rather  suggests  that  he  was  a  little  put  out  at  not 
obtaining  a  good  seat. 

In  the  Athenceum  of  June  12,  1830,  appeared  a  very  pretty  descrip- 
tion of  Taglioni's  peculiarly  exquisite  retouching  of  earth,  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  must  forgive  an  atrocious  pun :  "  The  revived 
ballet  of  *  Flore  et  Zephire '  followed,  in  which  the  '  Divine  Tag- 
lioni,'   as    our   French  neighbours    designate    her,    made    her    third 
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appearance.  She  is  oertainlj  aiigelical — almost  JS^angelical ; — '  grace 
is  in  her  steps/  whether  'heaven  be  in  her  eye'  or  not.  The 
manner  in  which  she  occasionally  springs  from  this  cold  sphere 
leads  us  to  think  that  by  an  extent  of  volition  she  might,  with 
perfect  ease,  visit  the  lively  inhabitants  of  Mercury ; — ^but  her  descent — 
her  return — her  feather-like,  snow-fall  resumption  of  the  *  tread  of 
earth'  is  beyond  description.  Her  bound  upwards  is  graceful  and 
natural ;  it  is  her  coming  back  again  that  is  aupemcdwaV^ 

In  the  same  paper,  on  June  19, 1830,  we  find  an  interesting  comparison 
of  Taglioni  with  Yestris :  ''  Between  the  acts  there  was  a  divertissement, 
in  which  the  Taglioni,  Brocard,  Ooulon,  and  Gk)sselin  appeared.  The 
favouritism  shown  to  the  new  comer  is  quite  enough  to  excite  jealousy 
even  in  the  professors  of  a  sister  art.  She  certainly  is  an  extraordiimry 
dancer. 

"  The  ballet  of  '  Ouillaume  TeU,'  which  followed  the  opera,  afforded 
this  muse  of  the  '  poetry  of  motion '  a  new  opportunity  to  captivate  even 
those  who  had  sworn  never  to  be  enchanted  by  anyone  after  Bonzi 
Yestris.  There  was,  perhaps,  more  nawetSy  more  arch  simplicity,  in  the 
little  favourite's  manner,  but  she  had  not  the  serious  grace,  or  the 
majestic  ease  of  Taglioni  The  house  was  in  raptures  with  her  dance  to 
the  '  Ohoeur  des  Montagnards '  particularly,  which,  being  sung,  brought 
back  to  our  minds  our«c^ssical  readings  of  the  mingled  dance  and  chorus 
in  the  Grecian  valleys  of  old.     Had  they  a  Taglioni  in  those  days  P  " 

T{^li<mi  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,"  as  many 
readers  will  remember : 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  he  raised  his  head, 

And  thus  to  Tiger  Tim  he  aaid, 

"  MaUbran'a  dead, 

DuTemay'B  fled, 
Taglioni  has  not  yet  arrived  in  her  stead ; 

Tiger  Tim,  come  tell  me  true, 

What  may  a  Nobleman  And  to  do  P  " 

After  her  brief  but  sufficiently  triumphal  stay  amid  the  more  coolly 
critical  islanders,  Taglioni  returned  to  the  Paris  which  so  loved  her. 
The  French  critiques  upon  her  are  written  in  a  more  intensely  artistic 
spirit ;  the  art  of  dancing  is  more  appreciable  in  its  subtleties  by  that 
volatile  nation.  Her  appearance  in  Paris  was  considered  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  dancing.  Then,  it  was  said,  decency  and  pleasure, 
propriety  and  voluptuousness,  discovered  that  they  were  sisters.  Marie 
Taglioni  became  the  object  of  a  culte ;  the  critical  journals  adored  her 
under  the  epithets  of  admirable,  inconceivable,  prodigious,  inimitable, 
and  other  enthusiastic  phrases  which  surrounded  her  name  like  an  aureole, 
and  the  enumeration  of  which  would  fill  a  volume.  How  far  this 
enthusiasm    occasionally   went    may  be  judged  from    the   fact   that 
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Meyerbeer  declined  to  put  on  the  stage  at  Berlin  his  opera  Robert  le 
IHable  if  Marie  Taglioni,  for  whom  he  had  expressly  composed  the  music, 
was  not  engaged  to  dance  in  the  part  of  the  nun  in  the  third  act. 

After  the  completion  of  the  engagement  at  Paris,  Taglioni  appeared  at 
St.  Petersburg,  dancing  there  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  Sept.  1837, 
and  remaining  in  Bussia  until  1842.  Paris,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
was  profuse  in  its  adiettx,  and  many  an  enthusiastic  ode  is  on  record  in 
which  its  poetic  fervour  endeaToured  to  find  relief. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Bussia  was  very  amiable  towards  her,  and 
always  came  on  to  the  stage  to  speak  to  her  when  she  was  performing. 
On  one  occasion,  after  she  had  been  dancing,  the  Empress  came  to  speak 
to  her ;  and  when,  just  afterwards,  Nicholas  came  himself,  he  said, ''  You 
have  seen  the  Empress  ?  "  "  Yes,"  answered  Mdlle.  Taglioni,  "  she  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  coming  to  me."  He  said,  '*  She  has  never  done 
this  before  for  any  one."  "What  a  pretty  foot  the  Empress  has," 
remarked  Mdlle.  Taglioni.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  I  think  slie 
would  have  made  a  very  good  dancer ! "  She  was  in  Bussia  at  the  time 
of  the  present  Emperor's  betrothal;  and  when  Nicholas  came  on  to 
the  stage  to  her  he  said  to  Taglioni,  "Congratulate  me,  because  my 
son  is  going  to  marry  a  person  of  his  own  choice."  Madame.  Taglioni 
possesses  an  autograph  of  the  great  Napoleon;  and  among  her  many 
iouvenirs  of  eminent  persons  is  a  letter  from  George  Sand,  in  which  the 
great  novelist  thus  indicates  her  interest  in  the  dancer :  "  I  am  so  happy 
to  have  the  opportimity  of  expressing  to  you  my  constant  admiration." 

Distinguished  as  was  Madame  Taglioni  in  all  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe,  it  was  in  Paris,   the    leading  city  of  taste,  that  the  critical 
appreciation    of    her  reached    its  height.     Technical    knowledge    and 
romantic  enthusiasm    joined    in    such  descriptions  as  the  following: 
"Madame  Taglioni's  talent  differs  from  that  which    is  mechanically 
perpetuated  on  our  stage  in  that  it  offers  the  impoeeible  conjunction  of 
the  graces  which  form  the  second  nature  of  the  theatre  and  of  those  graces 
which   are  necessary  in  society.     Her  dancing  ia  a  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  the  dance  of  the  opera  and  the  dance  of  the  fashionable  ball- 
room.    Bj  this  fusion,  which  is  effected  with  as  much  art  as  nature, 
lines  like  a  telegraph  wire,  figures  that  seem  to  be  taken  from  geometry, 
altogether  disappear.     We  have  no  more  of  those  laboriously  voluptuous 
poses — no  more  of  those  would-be  lascivious  scenes  which  are  played 
with  the  smile  and  with  the  eyes.     No  more  pointed  elbows,  apparently 
dislocated  wrists,  outstretched  little  fingers,  nothing  which  savours  of 
the  toil  of  the  profession,  the  artifices  of  a  trade,  or  the  stamp  of  a 
school.     All  her  proportions   are  full  of  harmony.     She  delineates  in 
the  entirety  of  her  composition  deliciously  rounded  contours  or  lines  of 
a  marvellous  purity.     There  is  in  all  her  person  a  remarkable  supple- 
ness,  in  all  lier  movements  a  lightness  which  removes  her  from  the 
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earth.  If  one  can  so  express  it,  she  dances  from  everywhere,  as  if  each 
one  of  her  limbs  was  borne  by  wings.  In  no  wise  has  she  made  of 
dancing  a  trade  by  which  to  arrive  at  fortune,  or  an  art  in  which  to 
glory.     Dancing  is  in  her  a  gift  of  nature,  an  instinct,  a  genius." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  the 
dancing  of  average  performers,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  art  in  its 
higher  developments  can  be  critically  regarded  as  the  product  of  inspira- 
tion and  representation  of  ideal  beauty,  equally  with  painting,  poetry » 
or  music.  Those  who  might  despise  dancing  in  its  ordinary  forms 
might  thus  be  compelled  to  recognise  the  presence  of  something  trans- 
oendental  in  it,  when  its  impulses  have  the  spontaneity  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  that  genius  which  can  sanctify  even  those  which  are  usually 
deemed  the  lower  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

The  capacities  which  reside  in  dancing  of  becoming  a  real  and  true 
art  have  been  illustrated  only  by  a  few  inspired  artistes.  The  dancing 
of  the  ordinary  premieres  danseuees  is  an  exhibition  of  acquired  graces 
and  stage  tradition,  taught  by  the  ballet-master.  We  have  the  corre- 
sponding level  in  all  the  arts,  and  continually  content  ourselves  with  the 
work  of  cunning  fingers  and  a  clever  brain,  simply  because  genius  and 
inspiration  are  so  rare.  So  infinitely  rare  are  these  great  gifts  upon  the 
stage  that  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  graceful  art  which  appears  to  us  as 
little  else  than  a  degraded  and  somewhat  monotonous  form  of  amuse- 
ment. But  when  a  dancer  like  Taglioni  appears  before  the  world,  modest 
in  herself,  but  pursuing  with  impassioned  delight  the  ideal  which  is 
realised  only  in  her  dreams,  she  gives  to  the  bare  boards  of  the  theatre 
the  same  air  of  sanctity  which  pervades  the  studio  of  a  great  artist. 
Adam  Smith  considered  dancing  much  more  expressive  than  music,  and 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  art.  But,  as  Mr.  William  Bellars,  in 
his  "  Pine  Arts  and  their  Uses,"  remarks :  "  The  present  condition  of 
dancing,  considered  as  a  poetical  art,  is  certainly  anything  but  encou- 
raging. The  ease  with  which  it  may  be  degraded  has  been  only  too 
fuUy  turned  to  account,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  many  persons  dis- 
countenance it  altogether We  must   remember,    however, 

that  most  things  in  the  world  are  liable  to  corruption,  and  the  fact  that 
dancing  has  been  applied  to  ignoble  uses  is  no  argument  against  its 
capability  for  better  things.  Not  only  is  the  human  form,  the  crown 
of  God's  creation,  comely,  but  the  movements  with  which  it  is  endowed 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  the  very  perfection  of  grace.  We  think  it  well 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  bending  of  the  harebell,  the  waving  of  the  corn- 
field, the  dance  of  the  forest  leaves  ;  we  fail  not  to  delight  in  the  bound 
of  the  fawn,  the  flit  of  the  swallow,  the  majestic  sail  of  the  sea-gull. 
Surely  it  would  not  be  wise  to  ignore  in  the  movement  of  our  own 
nwjvellous  human  frame  a  source  of  greater  sesthetic  pleasure  still.  A 
^oer  who  is  worthy  to  be  called  an  artist  will  find  out  all  kinds  of 
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subtle  graces  and  delicacies  of  moyement,  and  set  them  before  us  with 
simplicity  and  refinement."  Such  an  artist  was  Taglioni.  The  spirit 
which  inspired  her  shared  in  the  purity  which  illuminates  true  genius. 
A  writer  in  a  magazine  oi  forty  years  ago  put  it  thus :  ''  Jeremy  Taylor 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  dancing.  Had  he  ever  seen  Taglioni 
he  would  have  taken  a  staM,'* 

But  dancing  is  one  of  the  fugitive  arts.  The  artist  reaps  immediate 
reward,  but  cannot  crystallise  his  work  so  that  posterity  may  look  on 
it  and  learn  therefrom.  In  attempting  to  realise  Taglioni's  peculiar 
power  we  are  obliged  to  form  the  picture  out  of  the  descriptions  of 
others.  M^ry  compares  her  to  the  fabled  runner,  who  could  pass  oyer 
flowers  without  breaking  them  down.  N.  P.  Willis  saw  her  at  the  PariB 
Opera,  and  records  the  impression  which  she  produced  on  him  in  his 

Pencillings  by  the  Way  :*' 
House  crowded — King  and  family  present.  The  opera  or  ballet  was 
La  Bayadere^  in  which  Taglioni  takes  the  part  of  a  dancing  girl,  of  whom 
the  Bramah  and  an  Indian  Prince  are  both  enamoured.  Taglioni's  part 
is  all  pantomime.  She  does  not  speak  during  the  play,  but  her  motion  is 
more  than  articulate.  Her  first  appearance  was  in  a  troop  of  Indian 
dancing  girls,  who  were  received  with  a  tremendous  round  of  applause 
from  the  audience.  The  splendour  of  the  spectacle  bewildered  me  for 
a  moment  or  two,  but  I  presently  found  my  eyes  riveted  to  a  childish 
creature  floating  about  amongst  the  rest,  whom  I  took  for  some 
beautiful  young  eUve  making  her  first  essays.  .  .  .  This  was  Taglioni. 
She  came  forward  presently  in  a  pas  setU.  She  looks  not  more  than 
fifteen.  Her  figure  is  small,  but  rounded  to  the  very  last  degree  of 
perfection.  Her  face  is  strangely  interesting — not  quite  beautiful,  but 
of  a  half  feeling,  half  retiring  sweetness,  that  you  sometimes  see 
blended  with  a  secluded  reserve  of  unconscious  refinement  of  a  young 
girl  just  out  in  a  circle  of  fashion.  In  her  greatest  exertions  her 
features  retain  a  half-timid  smile.  No  language  can  describe  her 
motion.  She  swims  in  your  eye  like  a  curl  of  smoke,  or  a  flake  of  down. 
Her  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  keep  to  the  floor.  You  have  that  feeling 
while  you-  gaze  upon  her  that,  if  she  were  to  rise  and  float  away  like 
Ariel,  you  would  scarce  be  surprised,  and  yet  all  is  done  with  sudi  a 
childish  unconsciousness  of  admiration  .  .  .  that  the  delight  with  which 
she  fills  you  is  unmingled." 

In  1833  she  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Dublin  and  to  Liverpool,  dancing  at 
the  former  city  on  the  18th  July,  at  the  latter  on  the  15th  August. 

Mademoiselle  Taglioni  became  the  Comtesse  G-ilbert  de  Yoisins.  She 
has  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  latter  is  now  the  Princesse  Marguerite 
Troubetzkoy,  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children.  The  former  is  in  the 
army,  and  was  made  prisoner  when  with  the  Prussians  at  Worth. 
Madame  Taglioni  received  a  letter  annoimcing  his  death,  and  she  and 
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her  daughter  wore  his  mourning  for  ten  days,  when  they  heard  that  it 
was  another  of  the  same  name  who  had  been  killed,  and  that  he  was  but 
wounded.  Madame  Taglioni  immediately  started  in  search  of  him,  and 
went  through  all  the  hospitals.  Eyentually  she  found  him  at  Dusseldorf, 
where  he  lay  four  months  in  bed.  Madame  Taglioni  has  indeed  had  her 
full  share  of  trouble — a  larger  share  than  most  of  us  would  think  at  all 
fit  to  be  the  burden  of  this  butterfly  existence.  She  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1847,  while  still  in  her  zenith.  She  preferred  to  depart  leaving 
her  memory  perfect.  She  now  lives  in  London,  still  full  of  active  life, 
warm  interests,  and  love  for  her  art.  She  is  doing  her  utmost  for  it  in 
teaching  all  the  grace  she  can  to  the  rising  generation  of  young  ladies 
of  noble  family.  The  work  is  full  of  pleasure  for  hei; ;  she  especially 
delights  in  teaching  children,  and  she  is  so  full  of  sweetness  and  delicate 
feeling  that  her  pupils  cannot  but  love  her.  She  can  accomplish  what 
muiy  a  younger  person  could  not  do,  for  her  health  is  perfect.  She  can 
sleep  in  a  railway  train  or  in  a  strange  bed  as  contentedly  as  a  child  ; 
she  does  not  know  what  a  headache  is ;  she  has  never  been  ill  in  her 
life,  except  that  she  had  onoe  an  attack  of  the  cholera.  A  magnificent 
constitution,  inherited  from  her  father,  who  was  merry  and  happy  as  a 
boy  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  at  an  advanced  age,  must  be,  of  course, 
the  foundation  of  this  admirable  health ;  but  those  who  lead  the  usual 
sedentary  life  of  the  city  would  do  well  to  consider  how  far  the  habit 
of  exercise  has  helped  to  produce  it.  Partly  perhaps  her  interest  in  all 
about  her  arises,  as  she  has  herself  expressed  it,  from  the  fact  that  her 
study  was  so  incessant  in  her  early  youth  that  very  much  of  what  young 
people  are  wearied  of  is  quite  fresh  and  novel  to  her.  Her  general 
education  was  (»»rried  on  notwithstanding  her  special  study ;  but  she  had 
to  sacrifice  many  amusements,  and,  above  all,  the  study  of  music,  for 
which  she  had  great  taste.  Her  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  meaning  and 
rhythm  of  music  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  exquisite  expressiveness 
of  her  dancing. 

With  regard  to  the  neglected  art  of  which  Madame  Taglioni  has 
shown  herself  a  queen,  may  we  be  allowed  to  use  the  wprds  of  Steele  in 
the  "  Spectator  "  by  way  of  appeal  to  those  who  disregard  it : 

'*  It  may  perhaps  appear  odd  that  I,  who  set  up  for  a  mighty  lover  of 
virtue,  should  take  so  much  pains  to  recommend  what  the  soberer  part 
of  mankind  look  upon  to  be  a  trifle ;  but,  under  favour  of  the  soberer 
part  of  mankind,  I  think  they  have  not  enough  considered  this  matter, 
and  for  that  reason  only  disesteem  it.''  M.  0. 
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AMATEUR    THEATRICALS. 


The  term  amateur  as  applied  to 
theatricals  calls  up  a  host  of 
curious  images.  One  sees  in  fancy 
the  village  schoolroom  converted 
for  the  nonce  into  a  temple  of  the 
dramatic  muses,  and  provided  with 
an  unmistakably  "home-made" 
stage;  or  the  spacious  drawing- 
room  of  a  town  or  country  mansion 
stripped  of  its  usual  furniture,  and 
transformed,  with  terrible  damage 
to  walls  and  ceilings,  into  a  minia- 
ture play-house.  The  audience, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  friends 
of  the  performers,  and  intimate 
with  the  history  of  the  entertain- 
ment, scarcely  conceal  their  fears 
that  Ensign  Charlie  is  not  quite 
perfect  in  his  part,  and  that  the 
paste-board  cottage  in  the  second 
scene  is  not  unlikely  to  collapse 
unless  very  securely  propped  from 
behind.  As  to  the  body  of  players — 
rawest  of  raw  recruits,  big  with 
notions  of  innate  histrionic  capacity, 
which. are  not  dispelled  though  a 
break  down  occur  within  the  first 
ten  minutes — what  trepidations  and 
enthusiasms  form  a  halo  aroimd 
them !  The  wigs,  too,  which  never 
sit  properly,  and  the  whiskers 
which  slip  under  the  chin,  and  the 
moustaches  which  hardly  escape 
swallowing  ;  and  the  costumes, 
hired  from  a  famous  costumier, 
which  decline  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  forms  of  the  wearers,  and 
bulge,  and  wrinkle,  and  fall  awry ; 
and  the  scenery,  fashioned  and 
painted  by  amateur  artists,  which 
lurches  perilously  when  the  hero 
stamps  upon  the  stage — these  all 
are  features  familiar  to  everyone 


who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
amateur  theatricals.  And  where 
is  the  individual  who  has  not  at 
some  time  or  other  taken  part  in 
an  amateur  play  ?  Staid,  orthodox 
parsons  who  preach  the  mainten- 
ance of  Church  and  State;  grim 
attorneys,  sustaining  in  dry  earnest 
the  character  then  undertaken  in 
levity;  respectable  family  doctors 
feeling  pulses  now  in  reality ;  and 
other  conditions  of  men,  profes- 
sional and  non- professional  in- 
numerable, for  whom  life  has  long 
assumed  its  soberest  and  most 
practical  aspects,  and  whose  aim 
IS  now  to  settle  down  into  its 
snuggest  grooves,  recall  at  times 
the  days  long  passed  when,  under 
the  gaze  of  admiring  friends,  they 
trod  the  boards  of  the  amateur 
stage,  and  dreamed  themselves 
Ganicks,  Listons,  or  Macreadys. 

But  of  late  years  amateur  the- 
atricals have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
their  old  homely  spontaneous 
character,  and,  aiming  at  a  more 
ambitious  position,  have  generally 
failed  to  take  it.  The  acting  of 
plays  by  non-professional  actors 
has  become  much  more  frequent 
now  than  formerly ;  but,  with  in- 
creased histrionic  activity  amongst 
stage-struck  youths  of  aU  classes, 
there  has  seldom  resulted  propor- 
tionate increased  artistic  skilL 
Amateur  dramatic  companies 
abound  at  the  present  day.  Com- 
mencing  with  the  middle  classes,  we 
find  the  employes  of  large  wholesale 
business  establishments  banding 
themselves  together  into  a  little 
society  or  company  for  the  purpose 
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of  giving  one  or  more  dramatic 
performances  in  the  year.  Pro- 
ceeding a  step  farther,  we  arrive  at 
the  clerks  in  commercial  houses, 
many  of  whom  rescue  an  odd  hour 
or  so  from  the  pursuits  of  bicycling 
and  cricket  for  the  crude  prepara- 
tion of  a  dramatic  entertainment. 
Mounting  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  we  reach  the  unemployed 
classes — noted  dabblers  in  histri- 
onics— who,  having  abundant  lei- 
sure, delight  to  employ  it  in 
"getting  up  a  play;"  and  spend 
endless  hours  in  building  a  stage, 
and  preparing  fascinating  cos- 
tumes, devoting  the  in-between 
whiles  to  the  study  of  the  author. 
All  this  is  partly  a  fashion,  and 
partly  the  outcome  of  a  more  ex- 
tended social  intercourse  between 
the  histrionic  profession  and  so- 
ciety in  general.  We  stand  on  a 
much  more  intimate  footing  with 
actors  now  than  we  did  formerly. 
Barriers  of  pride  and  class  egotism 
are  disappearing.  The  prejudice 
which  excluded  an  actor  or  an  ac- 
tress from  so-called  polite  drawing- 
rooms  is  seldom  heard  of ;  a  player 
who  unites  personal  worth  with 
histrionic  ability  finds  himself  a 
welcome  guest  in  many  a  well-bred 
circle.  Along  with  this  almost 
universal  desire  to  admit  the  mem- 
bers of  the  stage  to  equal  social 
privileges  with  the  members  of 
other  professions,  has  grown  a 
mania,  so  it  may  be  called,  for 
interfering  with  the  professional 
province  of  the  actor,  which  has 
taken  form  in  the  numerous  dra- 
matic societies  alluded  to.  Did 
they  tend  materially  to  strengthen, 
or  assist,  the  legitimate  stage,  there 
would  be  no  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint  against  amateurs.  But 
at  present  they  do  not.  Consider 
the  average  amateur  actor,  what 
he  is.  Take  as  an  instance  the 
young  man  of  good  station  in  life, 
who  possesses  the  ordinary  accom- 
plishments of  his  class,  with  fair 


natural  intelligence  and  sufficiently 
prepossessing  exterior.  He  has 
been  taken  to  the  theatre  a  number 
of  times  in  his  boyhood,  and  has 
improved  his  acquaintance  with 
matters  dramatic  since  his  entry  into 
commercial  or  professional  life  has 
conferred  upon  him  a  greater  amount 
of  personal  freedom,  and  more 
pocket  money.  He  begins  to  think 
he  has  a  taste  for  the  stage,  and, 
with  the  object  of  cultivating  that 
taste,  commences,  not  to  study 
acting,  and  the  arts  of  elocution, 
deportment,  &c. ;  but  to  purchase 
the  weekly  periodicals  devoted  to 
the  retailing  of  footlight  gossip, 
and  posts  himself  in  the  movementb 
of  his  favourite  actor,  the  slang  of 
the  g^enroom,  Ac.  Possibly,  if 
his  "  taste  "  continues,  he  manages 
to  attach  himself  to  the  fringe  of 
the  profession,  and  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  odd  Bohe- 
mians of  which  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  composed.  By-and-by,  with 
other  kindred  spirits,  he  helps  to 
start  an  amateur  dramatic  club, 
and  begins  to  play  at  acting  forth- 
with. But  in  all  this  the  idea  that 
is  most  manifest  is  not  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  amateur,  by 
careful  study  of  actors  and  acting, 
to  mould  himself  into  an  actor,  but 
a  fancy  for  using  the  stage  as  a 
novel  instrument  of  amusement. 
If  we  watch  the  progress  of  an 
amateur  company  for  two  or  three 
years,  witness  three  or  four  succes- 
sive performances  by  the  same 
company,  we  shall  see  no  very  per- 
ceptible artistic  improvement.  Some 
ease  is  gained  in  attitude  and  move- 
ment; but  the  standard  of  acting 
remains  the  same.  The  same  want 
of  finish,  the  same  carelessness  in 
details  of  costume,  and  general 
arrangement,  is  visible  year  after 
year,  in  almost  all  amateur  com- 
panies. Everything  shows  the 
absence  of  a  genuine  artistic  spirit, 
and  the  need  of  some  firm  control- 
ling influence.     We  recall  an  ama^ 
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teur  performance  of  not  long  ago  of 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  in 
which  the  face  and  neck  of  the  Shy- 
lock  were  painted  a  jet  black,  and  ms 
hands  and  arms  left  their  natural 
colour.  The  same  company  the 
jear  following  gave  "As  You  Like 
It,"  when  the  Shy  lock  of  the 
previous  year  sustained  the  part  of 
Touchstone,  his  features  being 
<K>loured  white  and  red,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  pantomime  clown. 
Frequenters  of  St.  Gorge's  Hall 
on  those  evenings  when  Mrs. 
German  Eeed  and  her  excellent 
company  yield  their  stage  to  a 
troup  of  amateurs,  are  familiar  with 
those  countless  oddities  of  "  make- 
up," gesture,  gait,  and  speech, 
which  distinguish  an  unprofessional 
dramatic  entertainment.  A  club 
composed  entirely  of  gentlemen 
was  performing  here,  with  the  part 
of  a  chambermaid  in  a  slight  piece 
allotted  to  a  bright  youth  who  sus- 
tained it  very  well.  But  his  dress, 
which  consisted  of  bodice  and  skirt, 
in  two  pieces,  was  clumsily  fastened, 
the  consequence  being  that  when- 
ever his  back  was  turned  to  the 
audience  there  was  discovered 
between  the  gaping  portions  of  the 
female  attire  a  large  extent  of  black 
trousers  and  braces.  Bob  Acres,  in 
a  performance  by  another  company 
of  "The  EivaJs,"  wore  a  full- 
skirted  bottle-green  coat,  a  bar- 
rister's wig  topped  by  a  modem 
hunting  cap,  Wellington  boots,  and 
carried  a  Leidy's  ri£ng-whip.  In 
"  Ivanhoe,"  rendered  by  amateurs, 
two  of  the  characters,  dressed  in 
costumes  of  green  calico,  fought  a 
duel  with  basket  foils. 

The  slovenliness  of  the  stage 
management  is  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  an  amateur  performance. 
A  ludicrous  instance  of  this  was 
afitorded  on  one  occasion  at  St. 
George's  Hall.  The  play  was  "All 
That  Glitters  is  Not  Gold,"  and  in 
one  scene  the  father,  a  pompous 
old  fellow,  makes  his  exit  by  the 


left  wing  followed  at  a  distance  bj 
his  son  and  another  personage,  who 
point  at  the  father  in  joke,  making 
some  jest  at  his  affected  gait.  The 
father,  imperfect  in  his  part,  went 
out  by  the  wrong  door,  and  the 
other  two,  without  noticing  his 
mistake,  stood  pointing  in  the 
direction  he  should  have  gone. 
"  There  goes  dad !  "—dad  all  the 
while  stalking  off  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

These  are  but  trivial  examples 
out  of  the  many  that  might  be  col- 
lected. 

Perhaps  more  trying  to  the 
audience  are  those  painful  eccen- 
tricities of  movement,  residting 
from  bashfulness  and  awkward- 
ness, which  give  such  a  helpless 
appearance  to  amateurs.  No  one 
Imows  whether  to  sit  or  stand. 
When  the  hero  of  the  piece  is 
standing  he  looks  afraid  to  sit; 
and  when  he  is  sitting  he  looks  as 
though  he  would  remain  so  per- 
petually in  preference  to  trying  his 
legs  again.  And  the  way  in  which 
untrained  persons  manage  their 
arms  gives  rise  to  the  notion  that 
the  possession  of  those  members 
has  but  just  occurred  to  them, 
while  their  use  is  as  yet  unknown. 
Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that 
amateurs  seem  incapable  of  master- 
ing the  mere  words  of  their  parts. 
S<».rcely  a  scene  is  got  through 
without  one  or  more  of  those 
ominous  pauses  which  are  broken 
at  length  by  the  loud  whisper  of 
the  prompter  as  he  recalls  the  for- 
gotten lines.  This  may  arise  to 
some  extent  from  nervousness,  bat 
as  the  gaps  in  the  dialogue  are  not 
confined  to  the  earlier  scenes, 
occurring  often  up  to  the  very  end 
of  the  play,  there  would  seem  to 
be  some  further  explanation  pos- 
sible. Frequently  me  pauses  are 
of  the  most  laughable  character, 
more  especially  when,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  not  only  the  actor  who 
should  speak,  but  all  the  person- 
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ages  on  the  stage  have  forgotten 
their  lines,  and  stand  gaping  help- 
lessly at  each  other  or  the  audi- 
ence, until  the  inyaluable  factotum 
behind  the  scenes  comes  to  the 
rescue  and  sets  the  wheels  in 
motion  again. 

The  prompter,  indeed,  is  often 
the  most  invaluable  member  of  an 
amateur  company.  His  functions 
are  manifold;  behind  the  scenes 
he  is  carrying  on  a  whole  drama 
by  himself;  rmging  bells  and 
getting  portmanteaus,  wine  bottles, 
brushes,  perambulators,  and  all 
manner  of  stage  properties  ready 
for  the  actors  as  they  need  them  ; 
taking  the  part  of  mob  when  the 

ei,y-book  marks,  ^'  Excited  shouts 
hind    scenes ;"    beating    drums 
and  rattling  peas  as  the  creator  of 
stage  thunderstorms;  and  all  the 
while  clinging  fondly  to  the  book 
from    which    ever    and   smon    he 
hoarsely  whispers    the   words    of 
their  parts  to  the  actors  on  the 
scene.      At     times     his     anxious 
countenance    appears    round    the 
screen  to  remind,  in  audible  tones, 
the     forgetful     lover     to     "  kiss 
the  countess  now ;"   "  that'll   do, 
don't  hold  her  too  long ;"   or  to 
warn  the  hero  as  he  makes  his 
affecting  exit  backwards,  "  You're 
walking  into  the  fire-place,  more  to 
the  left ;"  or  the  grey-haired  father 
as    he    bids    his    diild    farewell, 
"  Strike  your  breast  twice,  and  look 
upwards;  don't  throw  your  head 
back,  your  wig's  loose,"  and  so  on. 
The  want  of  proper  stage  manage- 
ment is  best  shown  in  &e  general 
looseness  of  the  performance.     The 
whole  thing  lacks  shape  and  co- 
herence.   None  of  the  parts  hang 
together,  all  is  disjointed,  angular. 
The  individual  characters  come  in 
and     speak    their    parts     at    the 
audience,  and  go  off  again,  with- 
out apparently  any  idea  of  their 
position  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
drama  that  is  presumed  to  be  going 
on.     The  notion  in  each  player's 


mind  appears  to  be  that  he  is  to 
give  ati  entertainment  on  his  own 
account,  and  that  he  and  the 
audience  are  to  have  the  whole 
business  between  them.  Each  one 
for  himself,  and  deuce  take  the 
rest,  is  the  motto.  TMs  personal 
element,  which  enters  strongly  into 
the  entire  arrangement  of  unpro- 
fessional plays,  renders  the  '*  cast- 
ing" of  them  a  very  difficult 
matter.  No  one  will  play  any- 
thing but  ''leading  business." 
"  First  lovers  "  and  "  walking 
gentlemen  '^  are  at  a  discount ; 
"heavy  fathers"  and  "utility 
men"  at  a  premium. 

Anyone  who  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion of    manager  of  an  amateur 
company,  and  to   whose    lot    haa 
fallen     the     distribution    of    the 
parts,   will   endorse    an   assertion 
that    the    task    is     a     thankless 
one.      The   company  is  perhaps  a 
scratch  one,  got  together  for  the 
purpose  of  a  single  performance. 
It  is  the  first  happy  chance  of  each 
of  the  performers   for    exhibiting 
those   histrionic     qualities    which 
hitherto  have  lain  dormant  amid 
unpropitious     circumstances.      It 
may  be  that  no  one  of  the  fledge- 
lings has  ever  trodden  the  boards  ; 
but    what    of    that  ?    Does    not 
each  feel  the   flame  within  him? 
Imagine,  then,  the  keen  chagrin  of 
that   youth   to   whom  is  allotted 
the  dreaded  line  (his  only  one  in 
the  play)  of  the  menial  footman: 
"  Your  Ladyship,  the  Earl  awaits 
you  in  the  back  garden."     He  who 
meant  to  have  played  the  Earl  him- 
self, and  had  practised  for  hours  in 
the  mirror  the  very  smile  with  which 
he   would   receive   her   ladyship's 
favours !  The  small  jealousies  which 
enter,  we  are  told,  into  the  behind- 
scene  life  of  the  professional  player 
are   not   altogether    analogous  to 
those  which  disturb  the  egotism  of 
the   amateur.      The    actor,  whose 
part  is  his  daily  bread,  must  sink 
ambition  in  the  deeper  necessity  of 
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existence.  He  may  speak  the  lines 
allotted  to  him,  or  not,  as  he 
pleases  ;  but  when  he  knows  that 
refusal  means  for  him  the  "  ghost's 
walk  "  on  Saturday,  he  pockets  his 
grievance  with  a  growl  at  the 
harshness  of  fate.  It  is  for  those 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  to  tell  the 
stage  manager  that,  "You  must  cut 
that  part  to  suit  me,  sir,  or  I  walk 
out  of  your  theatre  this  after- 
noon." Here,  however,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  while  jealousy,  or 
an  ambition  to  shine  more  brightly 
than  his  fellows,  is  a  moving  and 
most  natural  emotion  in  the  actor, 
we  have  players  who  hesitate  not 
to  dwarf  their  own  abilities  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  excellence  of  a 
"  cast."  Some  few  players,  both 
male  and  female,  there  are  upon 
the  English  stage  whose  hearts  are 
so  thoroughly  in  their  art  that  by 
accepting  a  role  of  a  few  lines  they 
voluntarily  extinguish  themselves, 
but,  by  so  doing,  perfect  a  per- 
formance. Such  as  these  are  not 
many ;  but  they  are  the  true 
artists.  To  return  to  the  amateurs, 
the  hapless  manager  of  the  un- 
paid troupe,  each  member  of  which 
has  his  fame  to  make  in  a  night,  is 
at  their  mercy  ;  and  what  with  the 
wrath  of  the  footman  who  would 
play  earl,  and  the  tears  of  the 
chajnbermaid  who  would  play 
countess,  it  is  well  if  he  retain 
any  of  his  natural  wits  when  the 
curtain  at  length  goes  up  on  the 
opening  scene. 

Along  with  an  incapacity  which 
is  surprising,  there  goes,  on  the 
part  of  amateurs,  an  ambition 
which,  perhaps,  is  not  so  sur- 
prising. No  play  of  easy  struc- 
ture, and  laid  down  on  quiet 
lines  throughout,  satisfies  their 
vaulting  aims.  On  the  contrary, 
although  the  national  dramatic 
repertory  contains  abundant  pieces 
upon  which  untrained  intelligence 
might  be  suitably  exercised,  we 
find  the  raw  aspirants  eager  to 


grapple  with  plays  of  stock  repu- 
tation.     We    may    instance    the 
popularity   with   novices   of    such 
pieces     as     "The      Himchback," 
"  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Money,"  and 
severaJ   of    Mr.   Byron's  and  Mr. 
Craven's  earlier  plays,  all  pieces  of 
marked    individuality    and    with 
elaborate,    full-bodied    characters. 
Here  indeed  do  amateurs  especially 
betray  that   absence  of  true  self- 
appreciation,  which  is  one  of  their 
characteristics    as    a  tribe.       Ad- 
miring, doubtless,  the  smoothness 
and  apparent  simplicity   of  a  fine 
stage   performance,  they  imagine 
nothing  to  be  easier  than  a  repro- 
duction of  the  same.     They  mis- 
take admiration  of   the  actor   for 
an  evidence  that  they  may  assume 
his     functions.      To     watch     Mr. 
Liring     in     certain     portions     of 
"Hamlet"     (and    chiefly,    be     it 
noted,    those    portions    in    which 
his  art  is  subtlest),  it  seems  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  act 
Hamlet.  The  effect  is  so  supremely 
natural  that  the  means  by  which  it 
is  produced  are  not  only  not  con- 
ceived, but  seem  not  to  be  needed. 
The  result  achieved  by  the  most 
patient,     painful      labour     seems 
rather  to  be  the  quick  outcome  of 
the    actor's    sympathy.     It    is    a 
trite  but  an  endlessly  true  saying, 
that  consummate  art  seems  no  art. 
What  could  equal  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Charles  Mathews  in  "  A 
Gume  of  Speculation?"   and  yet 
what    was    there  to    see   but  an 
elderly  gentleman,  of  demure  ap- 
pearance,  who  spoke  in  a  subdued 
key,  who  walked  the  stage  as  quietly 
as  a  man  treads  his  drawing-room, 
who  neither   gaped  nor  grimaced 
as  he  pulled  those  invisible  pup- 
pets attached  to  his  finger  tips. 

But  while,  by  choosing  plays 
above  their  histrionic  reach,  ama- 
teurs frequently  handicap  them- 
selves beyond  all  chance  of  success ; 
it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  they 
are  seen  ix>  better  advantage  in  a 
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certam  kind    of  weighty   dramas 
than  in  pieces  which  might  seem  at 
first  more  suited  to  their  capacities. 
Plays  of  slow,  regular  action,  inter- 
spersed  with    high-flown    speech, 
fare  better    at  their    hands   than 
plays  of  rapid  movement  and  ani- 
mated  dialogue.     If  there  is  one 
thing  the  amateur  cannot  do  it  is 
to  lend  himself  to  the  spirit  of  a 
bustling  scene,  and  a  piece  of  smart 
dialogue.     A  farce  in  the  hands  of 
amateurs  is  the  tamest  thing  ima- 
ginable.    It  is  almost  less  painful 
to    see    a    company  of    amateurs 
attempt  "  Hamlet "  than  "  A  Ee- 
gular  Fix."     A  fellow  with  a  good 
person     and     some     elocutionary 
Knack,  might  labour  through  the 
soliloquy,  but  what  can  he  do  with 
Sir  Hugh  De  Brass?     Amateurs 
cannot  play  farce  or  comedy,  al- 
though   they   frequently    attempt 
both,  usually  with  singular  results. 
Such  is  a  brief  rambling  account 
of  the  nature  and  quality  of  ama- 
teur theatricals.     It  may  seem  a 
somewhat  sweeping  denunciation, 
but  the  statement  is  not  exagge- 
rated.    The  standard  of  non-pro- 
fessional acting  is  an  almost  uni- 
formly low  one.     In    great    part 
this  condition  may  be  assigned  to 
lack  of  culture  and  artistic  appre- 
ciation amongst  amateurs,  and  in 
part  to  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
nigher  classes  with  regard  to  this 
form  of  amusement,  which   is  an 
attitude     of     condescension,     of 
patronage.     The  play  is  a  variation 
in  the   round  of  conventional  ex- 
citement.    That  it  is  got  up  more 
"for  the  fun  of  the  thing"  than 
for  any  higher  purpose,  is  shown 
by  the  attention  given  to  details  of 
dress  and  stage  properties  rather 
than  to  the  author.     The  costumes 
are  much  more  important  than  the 
lines,  and  the  rehearsal  is  enjoyed 
for  the    interesting    and    comical 
situations  which  are  sure  to  arise. 
The  young  lady  who  takes  the  part 
of  chambermaid  spends  three  hours 


over  a  bewitching  apron,  to  one 
over  the  lines  she  has  to  speak; 
and  the  young  premier  is  much 
more  troubled  to  find  on  the  night 
of  performance  that  his  false  mous- 
tache refuses  to  "  stick,"  than  by 
the  discovery  that  he  is  far  from 
perfect  in  his  part.  No  pains  have 
been  spared  to  furnish  the  stage 
with  genuine  footlights,  and  to 
provide  a  real  fowl  for  the  ban- 
queting scene,  while  but  for  the 
tunely  aid  of  the  prompter,  the 
love  scene  would  have  collapsed, 
both  lovers  having  forgotten  the 
words  in  which  to  pledge  their 
vows. 

The  middle  classes  taking  their 
attitude  from  the  higher  classes, 
there  results  a  form  of  acting 
which  is  extremely  ambitious  in 
its  endeavours  and  puerile  in  its 
artistic  effects.  For  we  do  not  see 
so  high  a  position  at  present 
assigned  to  matters  connected 
with  the  histrionic  art  as  is  given 
to  pigeon  shooting,  billiards,  and 
dancing.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  practice  of  acting  plays  by 
those  not  professionally  connected 
with  the  theatre,  if  made  a  matter 
of  really  appreciative  study,  should 
not  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  drama  generally.  What  is  needed 
is  a  general  school  of  histrionic 
instruction,  or,  to  commence  mode- 
rately, that  persons  of  histrionic 
tastes,  who  are  desirous  of  culti- 
vating and  turning  those  tastes  to 
practical  account,  should  place 
themselves  under  the  care  of  a 
sound  professional  teacher,  and  go 
through  the  branches  of  stage 
education.  The  real  **  stage- 
struck"  youths,  the  true  enthu- 
siasts, would  then  come  to  the 
front ;  the  orange-peel  amateurs 
would  soon  slink  out  of  sight. 
No  company  should  take  upon 
itself  the  representation  of  any 
play  without,  at  least,  the  aid  of 
experienced  advice.  The  oldest 
stagers  in  the  profession  are  under 
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the  guidance  of  the  stage-manager, 
who  drills  all  alike.  There  are 
already  some  few  good  amateur 
companies  who  have  shown  what 
may  be  achieyed  when  the  true 
mimetic  faculty  is  fostered  and 
developed,  and  a  natural  capacity 
for  acting  assisted  by  continued 
laborious  practice.  Such  companies 
as  these,  if  multiplied,  might  prove 


valuable  recruiting  grounds  for  the 
professional  stage. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  with  two 
or  three  notable  exceptions,  its 
ranks  have  received  a  merely 
nominal  support  from  this  sonroe. 
The  actors  who  sprang  from 
amateur  societies  mny  be  told  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

AUTOLTCUS. 
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MERICAS.* 
Bj  Clementina  Black,  Author  of  "A  Sussex  Idjl. 


I 


I  WAS  bom  at  Lisbon  in  the  jeax 
1729,  being  the  seventh  and 
70uns:est  daughter  of  Miguel 
Armento,  a  merchant  of  that  city. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  but  a 
few  months  old.  My  father  was 
by  no  means  wealthy  ;  the  cares  of 
his  business  absorbed  him  almost 
wholly;  my  elder  sisters  were  so 
much  older  than  myself  that  they 
were  rather  my  teachers  than  my 
companions,  and  those  who  were 
nearer  to  my  own  age  were  pursu- 
ing their  education  in  convents.  I 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  I  also  should  be  placed  in  a 
convent  to  learn  the  beautiful  em- 
broidery stitches  of  Erminia,  and, 
perhaps,  if  I  had  a  good  voice,  to 
sing  like  Isabella.  But  fate  had 
other  designs  for  me.  One  day, 
when  I  was  about  eight  years  old, 
I  was  sitting  in  my  father's  count- 
ing house  which  adjoined  our 
house,  and  whither  I  often  straved 
for  want  of  companionship,  when 
two  gentlemen  came  in.  One  was 
a  little,  yellow,  good-humoured 
looking  man,  whom  I  knew  and 
who  seemed  to  me  verv  old — far 
older,  indeed,  than  at  tLe  present 
time  I  take  him  to  be  now.  The 
other  was  a  stranger,  tall,  and  of 
a  fair  complexion.  I  remember 
that  I  noticed  the  excessive  white- 
ness of  his  hands,  as  compared  with 
my  own  little  brown  ones.  I 
remember,  too,  that  he  wore  a  black 


ribbon,  tied  at  his  throat,  instead 
of  a  lace  cravat,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  instance  which  I  had  seen 
of  that  mode.  His  dress  was  of  a 
darlc  plum-colour  and  his  light- 
brown  hair  unpowdered.  Children 
cannot  judge  of  age.  Mr.  God- 
stone's  appeared  to  me  considerable 
enough  to  inspire  awe.  I  know 
now  Uiat  he  must  have  been  a  few 
years  over  twenty. 

My  father  was  absent,  and  in  his 
place  sat  I,  like  some  elvish 
creature,  watching  the  strangers 
out  of  my  dark  eyes.  The  voung 
man  looked  at  me  with  a  kindly 
air,  and  leaning  his  arms  upon  the 
table  which  divided  us,  asked  me 
my  name.  He  spoke  slowly  and 
with  a  strange  accent.  I  answered 
him  '^  Mericas,"  and  he  began  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  a  little  niece 
of  about  my  age — ^how  old  was  I, 
six? 

I  explained  with  dignity  that  I 
was  already  eight  years  old,  and, 
my  father  coming  in,  bade  me  run 
to  my  sisters.  Mr.  Godstone,  with  a 
bow  and  snule,  opened  the  count- 
ing-house door  for  me,  and  I  went 
upstairs  to  tell  Erminia  and 
Isabella  that  I  had  seen  a  man  in 
the  counting-house  who  had  light 
hair  and  spoke  strangely,  like  St. 
George  in  the  story  book. 

I  soon  heard  that  Mr.  Godstone 
had  asked  my  father's  permission 
for  me  to  visit  his  little  niece,  who 


*  The  tme  oiroamBtanoeB  on  whioh  thia  itory  is  based  may  be  found  in  the  fifth 
yolnme  of  Nichora  "  Dlastrationa  of  the  Literary  Hiatory  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceutoiy.*' 
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was  as  much  in  need  of  a  playfellow 
as  myself.  My  father  gladly  con- 
sented, for  Mr.  Godstone  belonged 
to  a  firm  of  English  merchants 
equally  wealthy  and  honourable, 
and  Madame  Bolandi,  his  sister, 
was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  beautiful  women 
in  Lisbon.  She  was  the  widow  of 
a  Swedish  gentleman,  who  had  been 
resident  in  the  city,  and  who  had 
left  her  but  ill-provided  for.  The 
generosity  of  her  brother,  howeyer, 
prevented  her  from  experiencing 
the  least  inconvenience.  She 
resided  in  his  house  and  ruled  it 
and  him  with  absolute  sway.  A 
sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  his 
elder  brother,  with  her  orphan  son 
and  daughter,  were  also  dependent 
upon  Mr.  Godstone,  who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  brother,  was 
left  to  face  the  world  unaided,  and 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  all  the 
family.  Madame  Eolandi  was  a 
few  years  his  senior,  and  at  the 
time  when  I  first  beheld  her  was 
certainly  a  most  beautiful  woman. 
She  was,  like  her  brother,  tall  and 
fair,  and  of  a  most  majestic 
carriage.  The  cast  of  their 
features  had  also  much  resemblance, 
but  nature  seemed  to  have  erred  in 
the  allotment  of  their  dispositions, 
for  while  Madame  Rolandi  was  of 
a  masculine  temper,  imperious  and 
commanding,  Mr.  Godstone  had  a 
tenderness  of  heart  and  com- 
passionate gentleness  toward  all 
weaker  creatures  which  we  are 
wont  to  consider  as  the  peculiar 
share  of  the  softer  sex. 

Miss  Letty  Bolandi,  Madame's 
only  child,  was  a  year  or  two 
yoimger  than  myself.  She  was, 
however,  considerably  taller,  of  a 
truly  surprising  fairness,  but  some- 
what heavy-looking,  and  her  face 
wanting  in  the  vivacity  and  wit  of 
her  mother's.  Madame  Eolandi 
was  passionately  fond  of  her,  and 
thought  no  indulgence  too  great, 
no    expense    too    profuse,    to    be 


bestowed  upon  her  darling.  To 
me  the  apartment  of  Miss  Rolandi 
seemed  a  kind  of  fairyland,  and 
the  beautiful  lady  whom  she  called 
** mother"  seemed  its  presiding 
genius.  My  unfeigned  admiration 
of  all  that  I  beheld  gave  Miss 
Roland!  pleasure ;  but  my  inability 
to  understand  her  when  she  spoke 
in  English  provoked  her.  Not- 
withstanding this  defect,  she  wept 
when  I  took  leave  of  her,  and 
would  only  be  pacified  when  her 
unde  promised  that  I  should  come 
again,  soon  and  often.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  anyone  had  seemed 
to  desire  my  presence,  and  before 
I  fell  asleep  I  offered  thanks  to  the 
saints  for  putting  love  for  me  into 
the  heart  of  the  little  English  girL 
From  that  day  my  life  was  a 
changed  one.  Miss  Bolandi's  fancj 
for  me  increased  daily,  and  I,  od 
my  part,  felt  it  so  inestdmable  a 
blessing  to  be  loved  that  I  was 
willing  to  follow  her  wishes  in  all 
things.  By  degrees  I  shared  all 
her  lessons,  those  only  excepted 
which  she  received  from  the  chap- 
lain of  the  English  Embassy.  Oar 
play-hours,  also,  were  spent  to- 
gether, and  she  would  scarce  be 
satisfied  to  suffer  me  an  hour  out 
of  her  sight.  She  might  have  had 
many  another  playfellow,  but  she 
cared  for  none  of  them.  She  said 
they  teased  her ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
likely  that  they  would  not  yield  as 
I  did  to  all  her  de§ires.  In  me 
this  was  no  merit,  for  I  was  natu- 
rally of  a  compliant  temper,  and  in 
trifles  cared  not  to  lead.  My  father 
was  glad  to  encourage  a  friendship 
so  advantageous  to  me,  and  for 
myself,  I  may  say  that  I  was  truly 
happy.  I  preserved,  however,  a 
considerable  fear  of  Madame 
Eolandi,  whose  excessive  beauty, 
haughtiness,  and  apparently  un- 
limited power  made  her  seem  to 
me  like  the  inhabitant  of  another 
sphere.  For  Mr.  Godstone  I  had 
ever  the  most  unfeigned  admira- 
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tion  and  love,  and  his  grave  smile 
and  kind  commendation  were  the 
prizes  for  which  I  strove.  How 
often  have  I  lain  awake,  repeating 
over  and  over  some  new  English 
phrase  with  which  to  greet  him  the 
next  day ;  and  how  dear  to  me  was 
the  approving  "  my  good  little 
Mericas !"  with  which  he  received 
it.  Thus  the  years  went  on.  Miss 
Bolandi  grew  into  a  tall  young 
woman ;  I  myself  remained  but  a 
small  creature,  and  as  dark  as  she 
was  fair.  When  I  was  near  twenty 
years  old,  I  heard  with  grief  that 
my  happy  life  was  to  be  at  an  end. 
My  English  friends  were  about  to 
leave  Lisbon  and  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  London.  It  was  Mr. 
Godstone  who  first  announced  to 
me  this  sad  stroke.  I  met  him  on 
the  threshold  of  the  house  as  I 
returned  from  visiting  High  Mass 
with  two  of  my  sisters.  He  was 
evidently  about  going  out ;  but  on 
seeing  me  he  changed  his  purpose, 
and,  turning  back,  said,  '*  Mericas, 
I  have  news  for  vou  which,  I  fear, 
will  somewhat  distress  you." 

He  followed  me  into  the  parlour, 
which  was  empty,  and  I  awaited 
his  next  words. 

"  We  have  decided  to  return  to 
England.  My  sister,  now  that 
Letty  has  come  to  years  of  woman- 
hood, veiT  naturally  desires  that 
she  should  appear  in  her  own 
country,  and  there  form  a  suitable 
establiBhment.  But  'tis  a  sad 
grief  to  her  to  think  of  parting 
from  you,  Mericas,  who  have  been 
to  her,"  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
''  the  most  tender  and  amiable  of 
friends." 

I  stood  silent,  for,  indeed,  the 
blow  was  so  sudden  and  so  unpre- 
pared that  I  knew  not  what  to 
reply. 

"  I  would  fain  think  that  you, 
too,  will  be  sorry  to  part  from  your 
English  friends,"  said  Mr.  God- 
stone. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  cannot  tell 


what  will  become  of  my  life  when 
you  are  all  gone  away." 

Then  I  recalled  what  he  had  said 
of  Letty's  sorrow,  and  I  blamed 
myself  for  giving  way  to  my  own, 
instead  of  hastening  to  soften 
hers. 

''Is  Miss  Bolandi  indeed  so 
grieved  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask. 

He  sighed,  and  answered  that 
she  appeared  altogether  inconsola- 
ble, adding,  "  Qto  to  her,  my  child ; 
and  try  to  comfort  her." 

I  went  accordingly  to  Miss  Bo- 
landi's  room,  where  I  found  her 
bathed  in  tears  and  uttering  the 
most  piteous  lamentations.  I  put 
my  arms  round  her,  and  tried,  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  appease  her ;  but 
her  passion  was  infectious,  and  I 
coula  not  refrain  from  mingling 
my  tears  with  hers.  Madame 
Bolandi  was  in  despair,  and  re- 
buked me  sharply  for  weeping. 

"I  will  not  go  to  England," 
cried  Miss  Bolandi.  "Why  will 
you  be  so  cruel  as  to  try  to  force 
me  to  what  I  hate?  Why  does 
my  uncle  say  I  ought  to  go  ?  You 
are  jealous  of  Mericas,  all  of  you, 
because  you  think  I  love  her  best. 
You  want  me  to  be  parted  from 
my  only  friend,  so  that  you  may  do 
what  you  please  with  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  my  sweet 
Letty!"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
wringing  her  hands.  "How  can 
you  make  me  so  wretched  ?  " 

And,  "  Oh,  Miss  Letty,  why  will 
you  distress  your  sweet  mamma  ?  " 
said  Bebecca,  Madame  Bolandi' s 
maid;  but  Miss  Letty  bade  her 
sharply  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"  You  will  find  other  friends  in 
England,  Miss  Bolandi,"  said  I; 
for  I  could  think  of  no  other  con- 
solation. 

"  I  don't  desire  any  other  friends. 
I  want  you  to  go  with  me,"  she 
said,  and  then  gave  way  once  more 
to  a  violent  burst  of  weeping, 
crying  out,  between  her  tears,  that 
we  were  all  against  her,  and  that 
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Mericas  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
her.  At  that  I  had  well-nigh  wept 
too,  but,  by  a  strong  effort,  re- 
strained my  tears.  Nor  would  she 
be  pacified  until  Madame  Eolandi, 
who  was  herself  scarce  less  dis- 
tressed, had  promised  her  brother 
should  beg  my  father's  leave  that 
I  should  accompany  them. 

"  But,"  she  cried,  turning  to  me, 
**  you  do  not  wish  to  go.  You  are 
weary  of  me.  You  do  not  love  me 
any  longer.  Nay,  you  had  best 
confess  it.  You  had  best  say  so 
at  once.  Oh,  you  will  break  my 
heart  among  you,  and  I  shall  die, 
and  then  you  will  all  be  sorry." 

"  Nay,  but  I  do  desire  to  go  with 
you.  I  desire  it  more  than  any- 
thing on  earth — ^if  only  it  were 
possible." 

A  step  came  to  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Gk)d8tone*8  voice  was  heard, 
asking  whether  Miss  Eolandi  was 
now  better.  She  sprang  up, 
demanding  that  he  should  come  in, 
and  Bebecca  admitted  him. 

"  Oh !  uncle,"  cried  Miss  Eolandi, 
raising  her  streamiilg  eyes  to  his 
face,  "  take  Mericas  with  us,  take 
Mericas  with  us." 

"Nay,  but  Letty,"  began  Mr. 
Gk)dstone. 

She  cast  herself  at  his  feet, 
stopping  her  ears  with  her  hands, 
and  exclaiming,  "I  will  not  go 
unless  Mericas  goes;  I  will  not 
go !" 

I  saw  a  slight  tinge  of  colour' 
come  into  Mr.  Gt)dstone's  cheek. 
He  bent  down,  raised  her  gently  in 
his  arms,  and  said,  "  Letty,  listen 
to  me." 

She  turned  her  face  away,  petu- 
lantly, but  she  left  her  ears  un- 
stopped. 

"  I  am  going  at  once  to  Senhor 
Armento,  to  make  the  very  request 
which  you  have  made  to  me.  But 
before  I  do  so,  I  must  know  one 
thing." 

He  led  his  niece  back  to  the 
chair  from  which  she  had  risen  on 


his  entrance,  and,  taking  my  hand 
as  I  stood  behind  it,  asked  landlj, 

"My  dear  Mericas,  is  it  your 
wish  to  come  with  us  ?  I  cannot 
let  you  sacrifice  your  happiness, 
even  to  secure  Letty 's ;  and  if  you 
cannot  freely  say,  *  I  prefer  to  go 
to  England,'  you  shall  not  be  asked 
to  go." 

"I  do ;  I  should  prefer  it,"  I 
answered  most  earnestly  and  most 
sincerely;  and  he,  dropping  mT 
hand,  bowed  to  me,  and  said, 

"  Then  I  go  to  your  father." 

My  father  was  but  too  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  placing  me  so 
advantageously.     He  made  but  one 
condition,  which  was  that  I  should 
remain    constant    to    the   Boman 
Catholic  faith.    Mr.  Godstone  pro- 
mised that  I  should  have   every 
opportunity  for  the  observances  of 
my  religion — a  promise   which  he 
most  scrupulously  fulfilled.     Mj 
two    remaining    sisters   (one   was 
now    married,    two   were    become 
nuns,  and  one — the  nearest  to  me 
in  age  and  the  dearest — was  dead, 
two  years  before,  of  a  slow  fever) 
esteemed  me  most  fortunate,  and 
my  father  bade  me  be  careful  to 
show    my   gratitude    to   my  kind 
friends.     He  told  me  also  that  he 
would  not  have  trusted  me  so  far 
from  home  with  Madame  Eolandi 
and  her  daughter  only — who  might, 
if  I  should  chance  to  offend  them, 
oast   me   off — but  that  his   great 
reliance    was     in    Mr.    Godstone, 
"  who  is,"  said  he,  "  the   soul  of 
honour,  and  who  has  been  almost 
a    second    father    to    you."      He 
further  bade  me,  if  any  motion  of 
marriage  should  chance  to  be  made 
to  me,  that  I  should  submit  myself 
to  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Godstone  as 
to  his  own,  and  made  me  promise 
to  him  that  I  would  take  no  step 
in  the  matter  of  marriage  without 
Mr.  Godstone's   sanction.     This  I 
promised    very   heartily,  and  the 
remembrance  of  these  words,  which 
were  in  a  manner  my  father's  last 
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injunction,  for  I  saw  him  no  more, 
served  as  matter  for  reflection  to 
me  in  many  a  long  and  lonely  hour 
afterwards. 

Thus  it  was  that,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,    I     quitted     my    native 
country,  and,  I  think,  am  like  never 
to  see  it  again,  save  in  my  dreams. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  discomforts 
of  our  voyage,  further  than  to  say 
that    Madame    Bolandi    and    her 
daughter  were  very  ill,  and  I  still 
more   so,  and  that  Mr.  Qodstone 
showed  a  never-failing  kindness  to 
us  in  our  wretched  condition.     We 
reached  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1749,  and  were  soon 
established  in  a  handsome  house 
which  Mr.  Godstone  had  taken  in 
Pall-mall.     He  took  also  a  smaller 
one  in   the    City   for    his  clerks, 
counting-house,  <&c.,  and  was  soon 
as  busily  employed  as  ever,  while 
his  place  in  Lisbon  was  filled  by 
his  nephew,  Mr  Charles  Gbdstone, 
and  by  Mr.  Diaz,  his  head  clerk, 
the  kindly  little   man    in    whose 
company  I  had  first  beheld  him. 
And  now  began  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  convenience,   such  as   I  had 
never      dreamed      of.       Madame 
Bolandi    had  a    vast  number  of 
friends    in    London    and    in    the 
country,  and  the   circle  daily  in- 
creased.    Her  beauty,  which  was 
still  remarkable,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wealth  which  she  did  not 
in  fact  possess,  drew  around  her  a 
crowd  of  admirers.     She  might,  I 
am  sure,  have  married  to  great 
advantage,  but  she  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  independence,  and,  though 
she  might  desire  it  for  her  daughter, 
was  by    no   means    ambitious   of 
marriage  for  herself.     Letty,  too, 
was    not   without    her   lovers,   of 
whom  she  seemed  to  distinguish 
now  one,  now  another,  though  she 
agreed  with  me  that  not  one  of 
Aena  was  worthy  of  being  seriously 
distinguished.   Indeed,  I  could  not 
^nt  suspect  that  their  addresses 
Were  paid  rather  to  Mr.  Chdstone's 


heiress  than  to  Letty  Bolandi.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  I  am  imjust,  since 
the  absence  of  such  addresses  to 
myself  may  well  have  proceeded 
from  my  want  of  charms  as  well 
as  of  fortune,  for  I  well  know  that 
I  was  less  handsoqie  than  she, 
besides  being  known  to  be  a 
foreigner  and  a  Boman  Catholic. 
I  received,  of  course,  my  inevitable 
share  in  those  unmeaning  com- 
pliments with  which,  in  these  days, 
every  man  of  fashion  considers  it 
his  part  to  insult  the  understanding 
as  well  as  the  modesty  of  his  female 
acquaintance,  but  these  I  knew 
how  to  rate  at  their  proper  value. 

We  visited  plays  (the  unrivalled 
Mr.  Garrick  had  then  but  newly 
begun  his  surprising  career),  con- 
certs (which  to  me  were  the  most 
ravishing  entertainments  of  all), 
assemblies,  routs,  and   balls.    As 
the    season    advanced    we     made 
acquaintance  with  the  pleasures  of 
Bajielagh  and  Yauxhall,  and  it  was 
projected    that    we    should    visit 
bath ;  but  circumstances  combined 
to  frustrate  this  design,  and  it  was 
reserved    to    me    to    become    ac- 
quainted with  that  town  at  a  more 
particular    crisis    of  my    history. 
Our   accomplishments  in   dancing 
were    but  slender,  and  we  set  to 
work  to  perfect  our  execution  in 
the  matter  of  minuets  and  country 
dances.     Mr.  Godstone,  to  our  sur- 
prise,  would   often    join  us,  and 
many  a  pleasant  hour  have  we  had 
thus,   which,   to    my  mind,    out- 
weighed the    gayer   pleasures    of 
ball  or  assembly,  for  at  these  latter 
amusements   Mr.  Godstone,  when 
he  attended,  did  not  join  in  the 
diversions  of  the  younger  part,  but 
rather   attached    himself    to    the 
ranks     of     the    elders.       Unlike 
most  men  who,   when  they  have 

Sassed  the  age  of  thirty,  appear 
esirous  to  linger  on  its  bounds, 
he  the  rather  pressed  onward  to 
assume  more  age  than  he  pos- 
sessed.     His  dress,  for  instance. 
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was  always  erave  in  colour,  and  his 
manner  plain  and  simple.  Nor 
had  he  that  tone  of  gay  trifling 
towards  women  which  seems  to 
mark  a  possible  suitor,  and  this 
notwithstanding  a  most  especial 
courteousness,  which  was  extended 
as  well  to  those  below  him  as  to 
his  equals  in  rank. 

But,  to  proceed  with  my  narra- 
tive, there  was  an  old  fnendship 
between  Mr.  Godstone's  family  and 
that  of  Mr.  Edward  Preston,  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  gained 
some  distinction  as  a  volunteer 
against  the  Scotch  rebels  some  few 
years  previous,  at  which  time  he 
nad  scarce  attained  the  age  of 
twenty.  Mr.  Preston  was  now  in- 
vited to  visit  at  Mr.  Godstone's 
house,  and  both  feunilies  were  de- 
sirous to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  him  and  Letty,  a  desire  to 
which  neither  of  the  young  people 
was,  I  believe,  a  stranger.  Mr. 
Godstone,  I  observed,  seemed  to 
look    forward    with   peculiar  im- 

Sktience  to  Mr.  Preston's  arrival, 
e  gave  us  a  very  particular  ac- 
coimt  of  the  young  gentleman's 
fine  air  and  character  for  bravery. 
And  then,  turning  to  his'  sister, 
he  added,  with  a  kmd  of  half  sigh, 
"Tou  must  expect  to  see  the 
family  face  in  him,  Letitia." 

She  looked  at  him  without  re- 
plying, and  he,  in  an  undertone, 
half  to  her,  half  to  himself, 
dropped  the  words,  "  So  like  — ," 
and  then,  leaning  his  face  on  his 
hand  sank  into  a  reverie.  Letty, 
who  was  reading  the  first  volume 
of  that  enthralling  book  "  The 
History  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,^'  had 
looked  up  when  her  imcle  spoke  of 
Mr.  Preston,  but  when  he  ceased, 
returned  to  her  reading.  Madame 
Bolandi  was  at  her  tambour-frame. 
I  sat  hemming  some  cambric 
ruffles  for  a  morning  gown,  and, 
my  occupation  being  less  engross- 
ing than  theirs,  my  mind  wandered 
from  it.     I  had  looked  up,  moved 


by  I  know  not  what  tone  in  Mr. 
GkNlstone's  words,  and  my  eyes 
unconsciously  fixed  themselves 
upon  his  face.  I  thought  of  that 
day  in  my  father's  counting  house, 
and  of  the  fair,  young  Englishman 
who  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  a 
little  lonely  child.  Then  my 
memory  travelled  onward.  I  saw 
him  as  I  had  known  him  through 
all  these  years,  thinking  always  of 
his  sister,  his  nephew,  his  nieces, 
his  brother's  widow,  his  duties  as  a 
merchant ;  never,  in  any  anxiety, 
too  much  preoccupied  to  have 
kindly  remembrance  of  all  about 
him,  and  of  me  among  the  rest 
And  now  those  for  whom  he  had 
toiled  were  gfrowing  up  and  spread- 
ing their  wings  to  seek  other 
shelters.  The  sister,  for  whom  he 
had  done  so  much,  regarded  his 
happiness  but  little,  and  he  was 
moving  towards  the  latter  period 
of  life  only  to  be  left  alone.  All 
these  thoughts  were  in  my  mind  as 
I  watched  his  face.  The  grare 
sweetness  of  his  look  was  some- 
what deepened,  and  its  melancholy 
cast  made  me  feel  as  if  I  could 
cover  my  face  and  weep.  I  sup- 
pose he  must  have  felt  my  eyes 
upon  him,  for  he  looked  up  sud- 
den^, and,  meeting  my  gaze,  asked 
"  Why  so  grave,  Mericas  ?  " 

I  knew  not  what  to  answer.  His 
question  drew  the  eyes  of  the  ladies 
upon  me,  and  I  know  that  I 
blushed  deeply,  though,  indeed,  I 
knew  not  why  I  should ;  and  he, 
seeing  that  his  question  had  con- 
fused me,  did  not  press  me  further, 
but,  putting  it  aside,  took  up  my 
guitar,  played  a  chord  or  two,  and 
tiien,  with  a  smile,  asked  me  if  1 
would  sing.  This  exercise  was  my 
greatest  pleasure,  and  I  consented 
gladly,  for  I  knew  that  he  loved  to 
hear  me.  I  sang,  and  Mr.  Otod- 
stone  stood  before  me,  resting  his 
one  hand  against  the  high  chimney- 
piece,  and  his  forehead  against 
that,  while  his  other  hand  fingered 
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his   sword   hilt,  listening,  with   a 
dreamy  look  in  his  eyes. 

The  next  day,  while  Mr.  G-odstone 
was  away  in  the  city,  Madame  Bo- 
landi  began  to  speak  to  us  again  of 
Mr.  Preston's  coming,  and  of  her 
acquaintance  with  his  family.  I 
was  kneeling  on  a  low  stool  before 
her,  holding  a  skein  of  silk,  which 
she  was  winding.  Letty,  who  did 
not  love  work,  was  leanmg  back  in 
her  chair,  while  she  idly  teased  her 
parrot,  which  gave,  from  time  to 
time,  a  discordant  shriek  of  anger. 
Madame  Bolandi  told  us  that  the 
Preston  family  consisted  of  four 
daughters  and  two  sons,  of  whom 
Mr.  Edward  Preston  was  the 
youngest,  his  elder  brother  being 
his  senior  by  nearly  twenty  years 
— a  widower,  with  no  child ;  and 
that  his  sisters  had  all  married  to 
much  advantage,  *'  though,"  she 
added,  glancing  across  at  the 
panels  of  mirror  let  into  the  fire- 
place below  the  chimney-board, 
"  they  were  none  of  them  veir  re- 
markable for  beauty,  the  eldest 
alone  excepted.  She,  indeed,  was 
a  lovely  creature.  Some  thought 
her  to  be  the  finest  woman  in 
London." 

"And  is  that  the  sister  whom 
my  uncle  says  that  Mr.  Preston 
resembles  ? "  Letty  asked,  with 
interest. 

''  Yes  ;  and  if  it  be  so,  I  am  im- 
patient to  see  him.  I  saw  her  once, 
dressed  for  a  birthday,  in  a  suit 
of  pale  blue,  flowered  with  silver. 
She  looked  like  an  angel,  walked 
out  of  a  dream.  I  remember  who 
said  that  of  her." 

I  looked  down  at  a  knot  in  the 
silk,  and  some  hidden  feeling  made 
me  sure  that  it  was  Mr.  Godstone 
who  had  said  so. 

"  And  what  became  of  her  ? 
But  of  course  she  married,"  said 
Letty. 

"She  was  very  near  to  being 
your  aunt,  Letty." 

"Oh,  lord!"  said  Letty,  "she 


would  have  cast  us    all  into  the 
shade." 

I  saw  that  Madame  Bolandi 
glanced  across  once  more  at  her 
own  image,  and  she  smiled  a  little 
haughtily.  Lideed,  it  must  have 
been  a  beautiful  sister-in-law  who 
should  have  eclipsed  her,  even 
then. 

"  She  was  older  than  he  was," 
Madame  Bolandi  continued ;  "  and 
she  had  trifled  with  him,  while  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  she,  an  accom- 
plished coquette." 

"  To  think  of  uncle  Bichard  as 
having  ever  been  a  boy,  and  in  love 
with  a  coquette  too ! "  laughed 
Letty. 

"  He  was  in  earnest,  I  can  assure 
you.  His  duel  with  Lord  Arming- 
ham  was  on  her  account." 

"I  thought  it  was  a  quarrel  at 
cards." 

"  They  gave  it  out  so,  but  it  was 
for  Barbara  Preston's  sake  ;  and  it 
was  pretty  well  known  at  the  time 
that  it  was  so.  And  it  was  very 
ill-thought  of,  too,  in  a  man  like 
Lord  Armingham,  to  fight  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  not  yet  from  college, 
as  my  brother  was.  But,  I  believe, 
myself,  that  the  quarrel  was  of 
Bichard's  seeking,  and  that  Lord 
Armingham  could  not  help  him- 
self." 

"And  what  did  Miss  Preston 
say  ?"  Letty  asked,  once  more. 

"  She  was  a  good  deal  touched, 
I  believe.  I  know  she  visited  him 
at  my  father's  house,  and  when 
she  saw  his  arm  in  a  sling,  she 
burst  into  tears.  I  saw  that,  myself. 
Then  Bichard  said,  he  valued  his 
arm  only  if  he  might  use  it  for  her. 
And  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  his 
wound,  he  rode  over  to  make  his 
formal  request  to  her  father  ;  and 
when  he  arrived,  his  groom  said, 
he  was  as  white  as  a  statue  with 
the  pain,  and  his  teeth  clenched 
together,  but  he  threw  up  his  head, 
and  went  in,  bravely.  And  when 
he  came  into  Sir  William  Preston's 
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study,  Sir  William  would  have  had 
him  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  "  Nay/' 
said  he,  '^  but  let  me  speak,  first." 
And  so  he  began,  and  ffot  so  far 
as  to  Barbara's  name,  and  then  put 
up  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
groaned,  and  fell  forward,  in  a 
swoon,  into  Sir  William's  arms. 
And  then,  for  a  fortnight,  he  was 
in  a  high  fever,  and  unable  to  be 
moved,  and  lay  at  Preston  Hall, 
calling  out  always  on  Barbara. 
And  the  end  of  it  was  that  she 
vowed  no  other  man  had  ever  so 
loved  her  as  he  had  done,  and  she 
would  marry  him  or  none." 

"  Oh,  how  came  it  then" — said  I. 
And  Madame  Bolandi  completed 
my  broken  sentence — "  that  she  did 
not  keep  her  promise  ?  You  shall 
hear.  When  my  brother  recovered 
— if  that  can  be  called  a  recovery, 
when  he  rose  up  looking  like  his 
ghost,  so  white  and  thin,  and  taller 
by  two  inches — my  father  decided 
that  he  should  go  for  a  year  to 
Portugal,  and  I  with  him  to  watch 
over  his  health.  And,  so,  we  went, 
and  there,  as  you  know,  I  met 
your  father,  Letty,  and  we  were 
married ;  and  then  my  father  was 
taken  ill,  and  Eichard  was  sum- 
moned home.  Then  began  our 
family  troubles.  My  father  died, 
and  your  uncle  Charles  died,  leaving 
your  aunt  and  the  children  to 
Richard's  care — that  was  your 
uncle  Charles's  way ;  he  married  a 
pretty  face,  and  never  thought  how 
they  were  to  live,  and  then,  when 
he  had  got  himself  into  an  in- 
superable embarrassment,  he  died, 
and  handed  it  on  to  Bichard." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  was  rather  Madame  Bolandi's 
way,  too ;  but  I  knew  how  differ- 
ently appear  those  circumstances 
which  have  befallen  others,  and 
those  in  which  we  have  ourselves 
been  actors. 

"  Then,"  continued  Madame 
Bolandi,  "  my  husband  died,  and 
I    was    left    alone    in    a  strange 


country.     I     wrote    to    fiichard, 
begging  him  to  come  to  me  in  my 
trouble  and  my  loneliness,  and  he 
came.     Then    he    found    that  his 
afiEairs  in  Lisbon  .were  such  as  re- 
quired a  thorough    investigation, 
and  that,  if  he  desired  to  save  any- 
thing of  our  father's  property,  he 
must    remain    there  for  at   least 
some    years.     He    wrote   to  Miss 
Preston,  telling  her  of  this  neces- 
sity, and  begging  her  either  to  let 
him  come  back  and  marry  her  im- 
mediately, or  to  wait  until  he  could 
return  and  take  her  to  a  secure, 
though  a  poorer,  home  than  he  had 
hoped.    Her  mother  answered  it 
She  said,  her    daughter's    health 
was  too  weak  to  suffer  her  to  live 
out  of  England ;  that  Bichard  was 
too  young,  and  his  position  too  un- 
certain for  marrying ;  that  Barbara 
was  older  than  he,  and  could  ill 
afford  to  wait  for  her  lover  till  her 
beauty  left  her;    that  she  might 
have     had     more      advantageous 
alliances  but  for  her  promise  to 
him  ;  and  that  he  himself  might 
change,    being    so    young.     And 
Bichard  wrote, '  Let  me  have  a  word 
in  her  ovm  haiid,  and  if  she  doe$ 
indeed  desire  to  be  rid  of  me,  I  will 
trovhle  her  no  more,*     And  by  the 
next  ship,  she  wrote  a  long  letter. 
I  know  not  what,    for  he  never 
showed  it.    And  within  six  montliB 
after,  she  married  my  Lord  Ames- 
worthy,  and  is  since  dead." 

"  Oh  !  how  could  she  ?  "  I 
cried. 

"  You  are  a  child,  Mericas.  Was 
it  not  for  the  best  ?  What  would 
have  become  of  me  and  Letty — ay, 
and  of  you  too — if  he  had  come  home 
to  marry  a  London  beauty  P  And 
as  to  love,  child,  those  are  not  the 
worst  off,  who  have  the  flower 
without  the  fruit.  My  brother, 
himself,  knows  now  that  he  is 
better  single.  He  is  far  too  gentle 
for  a  husband.  A  wife  would  make 
him  wretched.  And  do  you  sup- 
pose that  any  other  woman  would 
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haye  been  to  him  what  I  have 
been — I,  who  know  his  wishes  and 
his  habits  as  no  stranger  whom  he 
might  hskYB  married  could  have 
known  them?  And  is  not  Lettj 
like  his  own  daughter  to  himr 
Depend  upon  it,  Mericas,  she  did 
^e  best  thing  for  him,  as  well  as 
for  herself,  and  he  knows  it." 

But  I  recalled  the  look  that  had 
been  in  Mr.  Gk)dstone*s  eyes,  and 
my  heart  ached. 

On  the  next  day  but  one  after 
this,  Mr.  Preston  was  to  arrive.  He 
was  to  come  from  his  brother's 
estate  in  the  country,  so  was  not 
expected  till  late  in  the  evening. 
Madame  Bolandi  and  her  daughter 
were  gone,  that  morning,  shopping, 
into  the  city.  I,  being  left  alone, 
seated  myself  at  the  harpsichord, 
singing  songs  of  my  own  country  ; 
and  under  the  spell  of  music,  which 
was  always  powerful  upon  me,  had 
forgotten  aU  else.  Suddenly,  a 
little  clinking  sound  in  the  room 
aroused  me.  Startled,  I  looked 
round,  and  beheld  a  young  man 
standing,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  contemplating  me  with  atten- 
tion. He  was  fashionably  dressed 
in  pale  brown  satin,  a  bow  of  blue 
on  his  sword-hilt,  and  had  an 
unmistakable  air  of  fashion  and 
distinction.  I  stared  at  him,  I 
fear,  with  unmannerly  surprise. 

"  Forgive  me,  madam,"  he  said, 
with  a  profound  bow,  "  that  I  have 
presumed  to  play  the  spy  upon  you. 
I  was  told  that  I  should  find  the 
ladies  here,  and  coming  in,  was 
ravished  by  the  sweet  sounds  which 
a  sweeter  mouth  discoursed,  j 
could  not,  madam,  dare  to  interrupt 
you.  But  for  my  unlucky  sword, 
which  at  some  slight  motion,  struck 
against  a  chair  and  betrayed  me,  I 
would  have  rejoiced  to  stand  thus 
for  ever." 

"And  pray,  sir,"  said  I,  not 
much  regarding  this  fine  speech, 
which  I  am  sure  he  had  studied 
during  the  pause,  **  may  I  have  the 


honour  to  know  to  whom  I  am 
speaking  ?  " 

Then,  with  another  bow,  "  I  am 
Edward  Preston,  madam,  and  your 
devoted  servant."  I  curtsied,  and 
begged  him  to  be  seated. 

But  he:  "Tell  me,  first,  that 
you  pardon  me  for  intruding 
upon  vou  thus.  Let  me  not  feel 
myself  an  Actroon,  invading  the 
haunts  of  an  offended  Diana — and 
if,  indeed,  I  have  offended,  I  have 
paid,  like  Actseon,  a  price  which 
for  aught  else  had  been  heavy." 

"Nay,  nay,  sir,  pray  do  not 
accuse  me  of  transforming  you.  I 
assure  you  I  am  not  such  a  terrible 
person.  Once  more,  I  beg  you  will 
be  seated.  You  will  find  a  volume 
of  a  novel  close  to  your  hand,  which 
may,  perhaps,  divert  you  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour," — and  I  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  StUl  so  inexorable  ?  WiU  the 
goddess,  although  she  cease  to  kill, 
banish,  and  withdraw  the  light  of 
her  presence  from  me  ?  " 

"  The  goddess,  sir — since  god- 
dess I  am  to  be-— will,  with  your 
leave,  retire  to  change  her  dress 
before  dinner,  and  will  beg  Miss 
Clarissa  Harlowe  to  supply  her 
place." 

"  Your  place,"  said  the  absurd 
creature,  "  is  not  to  be  supplied  by 
any  substitute,  and  when  you  go, 
you  take  with  you  that  of  mine 
which  you  know  not "  (I  stared), 
"  and  which  I  would  not  have 
again."  Laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  he  bowed  once  more,  and 
yet  more  profoundly  than  before. 
His  good  looks — for  he  was  indeed 
very  handsome — his  fine  voice,  and 
elegant  bearing,  saved  his  over- 
exited  compliments  from  being 
altogether  ridiculous.  Indeed,  he 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  can 
perform  even  a  foolish  act  with 
grace>  and  almost  save  it  from 
folly,  however  foolish  it  be,  by 
seeming  never  ashamed  of  it. 

I  again  curtsied,  and  said, "  I  am 
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sorry,  sir,  that  Madame  and  Miss 
Rolandi  are  not  here  to  receive 
you.  Mr.  Godstone  had  told  them 
to  expect  you  this  evening  only." 

"What!  Are  not  you  Miss 
Bolandi  ? "  said  Mr.  Preston,  and 
he  looked  so  disconcerted  that  I 
could  not  forbear  laughing,  as  I 
thought  of  all  the  fine  things  which 
he  had  wasted  on  me. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  by  no  means.  Per- 
mit me  to  restore  to  you  the  elegant 
compliments  which  were  meant  as 
offerings  to  Miss  Eolandi,  and 
which  are,  indeed,  ill-suited  enough 
to  me." 

I  made  a  little  gesture,  as  if  I 
handed  them  back  to  him,  and 
withdrew  hastily,  before  he  could 
reply. 

When  I  came  down,  just  before 
dinner,  I  found  him  sitting  with 
Madame  and  Miss  Bolandi. 

Mr.  Grodstone  had  just  returned, 
and  followed  me  into  the  room  in 
his  riding  dress. 

"  Ha !  Ned,  are  you  there 
already  ?  I  thought  you  were  not 
to  reach  London  till  to-night.  I 
see  I  need  not  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  ladies." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Preston; 
"I  have  had  to  present  myself, 
modest  as  I  am." 

The  smile  that  sat  upon  his  fine 
face  as  he  said  this  suited  him 
so  well,  his  air  was  so  easy  and 
degagS,  that  I  could  not  wonder 
that  Mr.  Gk)d8tone's  eyes  rested 
upon  him  with  pleasure.  Letty's 
face,  too,  wore  a  strange,  half- 
petulant  smile  of  gratification,  like 
that  of  a  spoiled  child  who  has  a 
new  toy  given  it,  and  is  half  in 
pleasure  at  the  toy,  half  in  fear 
lest  it  should  break,  and  ready,  if 
it  does,  to  turn  a  torrent  of  re- 
proach on  the  giver.  Mr.  Grodstone 
left  us  to  change  his  dress,  but, 
soon  returning,  we  went  to  dinner. 
It  was  a  gay  meal.  Mr.  Preston 
sat  between  Madame  Rolandi  and 
her  daughter,  and   kept   them  in 


high  good  humour.  He  had  a 
lively  wit,  and  seemed  to  say 
sparkling  things  with  ease.  Mr. 
Godstone  said  but  little,  bat  looked 
on,  smiling.  To  me  Mr.  Preston 
scarce  spoke,  but,  when  I  chanced 
to  look  up,  I  more  than  once  met 
his  eyes,  and  I  had  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  —  as  if  his  mind 
watched  me,  even  when  his  eyes 
were  absent. 

When  we  three  ladies  had  with- 
drawn, leaving  the   gentlemen  to 
their  wine,  the  conversation  fell  at 
once  on  the  new  guest.     Madame 
Bolandi  was  loud  in  commendation. 
Letty  would  only  say  that  he  was 
well  enough  for   a  man ;   yet  she 
would  not  siiffer  the  conversation 
to  wander  from  him.     For  my  part 
I  said,  being  appealed  to,  that  he 
was  indeed    very  handsome,  and 
that  I  thought  he  appeared  like  a 
good  dancer.     Then  Letty  smiled 
suddenly,   and   I   was  quite  sore 
that  she  thought   of  liady  Pent- 
whistle's  ball.     After  awhile,  the 
gentlemen    came    up.      The    tea 
equipage  was  served,  and  while  the 
cups  were  handing  round,  appeared 
no  less  a  person  than  laAj  Pent- 
whistle    herself,   accompanied   bj 
Lady    Lucy,   her  niece.     Captain 
Ferrers  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Ellcott, 
soon  after  followed,  both  of  whom 
were  numbered  in  the  ever-shifting 
train  of  Letty's  admirers.     Then  it 
was   that   I   observed  how  much 
fascination  Mr.  Preston  really  pos- 
sessed.    There  was  that  about  this 
young  gentleman  which  gave  him 
an    ascendancy    in    all     societies. 
Compared      with     him.     Captain 
Ferrers  seemed  clownish,  and  Mr. 
EUcott,     formal.      The    discourse 
soon  fell  upon  her  ladyship's  ball 

"  I  trust,  Mr.  Preston,"  she  said, 
turning  her  diamond  snuffbox  this 
way  and  that,  "  that  I  may  number 
you  among  my  guests." 

"I  account  myself  honoured, 
madam,  in  the  permission,"  he 
replied,  bowing. 
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Lettj,  who  was  speaking  to  Lady 
Lucj  of  a  new  mode  in  tippets, 
made  one  moment's  halt  in  her 
talk,  and  the  soft  colour  deepened 
a  little  on  her  fair,  round  cheek.  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  at  her,  how 
pretty  it  was  possible  to  her  to  be 
when  she  was  pleased.  To  my 
surprise  (I  think  to  hers  also),  Mr. 
Preston  did  not  beg  leave  to  be 
her  partner,*  but  turned  to  Mr. 
Godstone  with  some  remark  which 
escaped  my  ear.  A  sullen  look 
dropped  like  a  cloud  over  Letty's 
^kce,  and  she  scarce  spoke  another 
word.  Mr.  Ellcott,  a  few  minutes 
after,  humbly  requested  the  pro- 
mise of  her  hand  for  the  ball, 
which  she  gave,  ungraciously 
enough.  Her  mother  frowned,  and 
I — I  know  not  why — felt  sure  that 
Mr.  Preston  had  heard  what  passed. 
He  gave,  however,  no  evidence  of 
having  done  so,  but  disengaged 
himself  from  Mr.  Godstone,  and, 
coming  to  Miss  Holandi,  asked 
whether  she  would  condescend  to 
accept  of  a  very  indifferent  partner 
for  the  evening's  amusement  on 
Wednesday. 

"I  have  given  my  promise  al- 
ready," Letty  replied;  but  she 
looked  somewhat  appeased  by  his 
having,  although  too  late,  at  least 
proffered  the  request. 

Then  said  Mr.  Preston,  "Alas! 
how  unfortunate  am  I." 

Some  minutes  after,  sitting — ^it 
seemed  by  chance — next  me,  he 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  May  I  trust 
that  Miss  Armento  will  permit  me 
the  hope  of  becoming  her  partner, 
in  token  that  she  forgives  my  rash 
intrusion  on  her  privacy  ?" 

I  bowed  acceptance,  and  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  had  a  certain  base 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  so 
distinguished  a  partner,  for  I  loved 
dancing,  and  knew  that  I  danced 
well.   Yet  I  was  a  little  angry,  too, 

{To  be 


at  the  manoeuvre  which  I  could 
not  but  suspect  him  of  having 
accomplished,  and  by  no  means  had 
a  mind  to  be  made  the  object  of 
attentions  so  double-faced. 

Mr.  Preston  did  not  again 
address  me,  but  devoted  himself 
to  Miss  Holandi,  and  slowly  she 
recovered  her  good  humour  under 
the  influence  of  his  pleasing  flat- 
teries. A  little  later,  he  begged 
her  to  sing,   and  she,  after  due 

Sersuasion,  consented.  Soon,  by  a 
exterous  art  on  his  part,  I  was 
called  to  the  harpsichord  to  assist 
in  finding  a  song.  My  guitar  was 
taken  up,  and  Mr.  Preston,  all  the 
while  addressing  Miss  Eolandi,  so 
contrived  that  I  was  brought,  in 
spite  of  my  efforts  to  get  away,  to 

SEky  and  sing.  I  perceived  that 
r.  Preston  at  first  continued  to 
talk  to  Miss  Holandi  as  before; 
but,  suddenly  breaking  off, "  Pardon 
me,  madam,"  says  he,  "I  am 
interrupting  your  enjoyment  of 
the  music.  The  pleasure  of  your 
conversation  had  almost  made  me 
forgetful  of  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness." 

And,  drawing  back  a  little,  he 
stood  behind  her  chair,  with  the 
appearance  of  attending  on  her 
pleasure.  I  could  not  but  observe, 
as  he  stood  how  elegant  was  his 
posture,  yet  with  a  natural  grace- 
fulness which,  compared  with  the 
captain  and  his  friend,  reminded 
me  oddly  of  Mr.  Gurrick  seen 
on  the  stage  with  a  couple  of  raw 
performers,  of  whom  the  one  was 
stiff  and  ill  at  ease,  the  other 
pedantic.  And  when  I  ceased,  he 
said  to  me  merely,  "I  thank  you, 
madam ; "  but  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
mine,  and  let  me  see  in  them  a 
shining,  almost  like  tears. 

But,  if  he  supposed  that  I  should 
be  overwhelmed  by  this  testimony 
of  his  emotion,  he  mistook  me. 

conUnvsd.) 


*  It  was  oustomary  to  retain  the  same  partner  throughout  the  whole  evening. 
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THE    ROYAL    WEDDING. 
Vide  "  The  Times,"  March  14,  1879. 


Fm  a  reporter,  bound  to  do 

Reporter's  duty ; 
In  language  beautiful  all  through 

I  sing  of  Beauty. 

And  he  who  thinks  these  words  of 
mine 

Something  too  many. 
Let  him  reflect — for  every  line 

I  get  a  penny. 

I  sing  of  how  the  Red  Prince  took 

His  pretty  daughter, 
To  marry  her  to  Oonnaught's  Dook 

Across  the  water. 

Oh,  bright  was  Windsor's  quaint 
old  town, 
Decked  out  with  bravery  ; 
And  blessed  Spring  had  ne'er  a 
frown 
Or  such-like  knavery. 

The  sea  of  legs  before  the  gate 

And  round  the  steeple. 
In  short,  the  marvellously  great 

Amoimt  of  people. 

Instead  of  treading  upon  toes 

And  dresses  tearing. 
Was  (as  a  royal  marriage  goes), 

I  thought,  forbearing. 

The  church-bells  rang,  the  brass 
bands  played. 

The  place  was  quite  full. 
Before  the  Quality  had  made 

The  scene  delightful. 

They  came   from  Paddington  by 
scores, 

'Mid  rustics  ploughing. 
And  women  huddled  at  the  doors, 

And  infants  bowing. 


While  condescension  on  their  part 

We  quite  expected. 
On  oxirs,  as  usual,  England's  heart 

Was  much  affected. 

Whene'er  we  welcome  Rank  and 
Worth 

From  foreign  lands,  it 
Becomes  a  wonder,  how  on  earth 

That  organ  stands  it ! 

•        ••••• 

The  Berkshire  Volunteers  in  grey, 
(Loyd  Lindsay,  Colonel), 

And  the  bold  Rifles  hold  the  way, 
With  Captain  BumelL 

To  guard    St.   George's    brilliaiit 
nave, 

Believe  me,  no  men 
Could  properly  themselves  behave 

Except  the  yeomen. 

Spring  dresses  came  "  like  daffodils 

Before  the  swallow," 
On  ladies'  pretty  forms  (with  bills, 

Alas !  to  follow). 

Their  beauty  "  took  the  winds  of 
March  " 

(Which  in  my  rhymes  is 
A  theft :  the  metaphors  are  arch. 

But  they're  the  Timea's), 

Sir  Elvey  played  a  solemn  air ; 

I  sent  a  wish  up  ; 
Four  Bishops  came  to  join  the  pair, 

And  one  Archbishop. 

Nine  minor  parsons  after  that 
To  help  them  poured  in. 

One    strange-named   man   among 
them  sate, 
The  Rev.  Tahourdin. 
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But  oh !  how  this  "  prolific  pen  " 

Of  mine  must  falter. 
When  I  describe  the  noblemen 

Before  the  altar ! 

There  was  the  Lady  Em'ly  King- 

scote,  like  a  tulip ; 
The  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh, 
And  Mrs.  Duleep. 

The  gallant  Teck  might  there  be 
seen 

With  sword  and  buckler, 
His  Mary  in  a  dark  sage  green, 

And  Countess  Puckler. 

Count  Schlippenbach,   the  Ladies 
SchUe- 

fen  and  De  Grunne, 
And  other  names  that  seem  to  me 

A  little  funny. 

Though  from  his  years  the  child 
was  warm, 
Prince  Albert  Victor 
Looked,  in  his  naval  uniform, 

A  perfect  pictur. 

• 

The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury 

I  wondered  at  in 
Beseda  velvet  draped  with  my- 

osotis  satin. 

Dark  amethyst  on  jupes  of  poult 

Wore  the  Princesses ; 
And  ostrich    feathers    seemed  to 
moult 

From  half  the  dresses. 


Beal  diamonds  were  as  thick  as 
peas, 

And  sham  ones  thicker — 
Till  overcome,  your  special  flees 

To  ask  for  liquor ! 

•        •        •        •        • 

The  show  is  o'er:    by  twos  and 
twos 
I  see  them  fleeting  off. 
Lord    Beaconsfield,     the    **  Daily 
News," 
And  Major  VietinghofE. 

The  happy  couple  lead  the  way. 
For  life  embarking ; 

Then  Captain  Egerton  and  La- 
dy Adela, — Larking. 

Louisa  Margaret !  to  thee 

Be  grief  a  stranger, 
And  may  thy  husband  never  be 

A  Connaught  Eanger. 

If  in  the  blush  of  mutual  hopes. 

And  fond  devotion, 
You're  honeymooning  on  the  slopes, 

I've  not  a  notion. 

But  this  I  feel,  that  for  your  true 

And  honest  passion. 
All  sober  folks  wish  well  to  you 

In  manly  fashion. 

While,  for  your  chroniclers,  I  know, 

Begnante  V.R., 
From  east  to  west  'twere  hard  to 
show 

Such  men  as  we  are ! 

Hbbman  C.  Mebivale. 
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At  the  end  of  last  Term  an  interesting  little,  pamphlet  appeared,  con- 
taining a  summary  report  of  the  debates  which  have  been  held  at  the 
Union  during  the  last  seven  years.  As  an  index  of  the  opinions  prevalent 
amongst  undergraduates,  it  is  important,  though  too  much  weight  must 
not  be  attached  to  the  votes  given  on  any  particular  subject,  as,  owing  to 
the  division  usually  taking  place  at  a  somewhat  late  hour,  but  few 
members  comparatively  record  their  votes.  The  ordinary  undergraduate 
is  a  strong  Conservative.  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures  were  almost 
invariably  censured,  while  the  policy  of  the  present  GoveVnment,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  has  been  constantly  approved  of  by 
large  majorities.  Nor  do  the  members  of  the  Union  confine  their  conver- 
sation to  home  politics.  The  house  declared  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos  and 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  as  representatives  of  the  Legitimate  Monarchy, 
and  refused  to  censure  Marshal  MacMahon  for  his  attempted  Cot^ 
d^Etat  Coming  to  social  matters,  we  find  that  Cremation  was  approved  of, 
that  the  Poor  Laws  were  twice  condemned,  and  the  G^ame  Laws  supported. 
Occasionally  a  bold  spirit  has  proposed  to  abolish  the  Monarchy  or  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  such  notions  have  been  generally  met  by  the 
previous  question.  More  abstract  questions  are  occasionally  discussed, 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  very  gloomy  a  view  is  taken  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  modem  civilisation ;  one  honourable  member  going  so 
far  as  to  declare  that,  unless  a  firm  stand  be  made,  the  consequences  of 
the  present  moral  and  social  condition  of  this  country  will  be  fatal  to  its 
ultimate  prosperity.  The  debates  which  are  held  every  Thursday  evening 
are  so  popular  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  build  a  new  debating 
hall,  the  foimdation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
last  June,  and  the  hall  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
Long  Vacation. 

At  length  Oxford  has  made  up  its  mind  to  foUow  the  example  of 
Cambridge,  and  establish  Ladies'  Colleges.  The  question  has  been 
mooted  for  a  long  time,  but  the  odivm  theologicum  has  hitherto  prevented 
anything  being  done.  The  difficulty  has  at  length  been  solved  bv  the 
establishment  of  a  central  board,  which  is  to  provide  lectures  on  all  the 
subjects  recognised  in  the  Schools,  except  Theology;  while  there  are 
to  be  two  haUs  where  the  students  may  reside — Somerville  Hall,  which 
is  to  be  purely  unsectarian,  but  otherwise  resemble  an  English  home ; 
and  a  distinctively  Church  Hall  (the  name  of  which  has,  I  believe,  not 
yet  been  decided  upon),  imder  the  superintendence  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  committees  include  the  names  of  most  of  the 
leading  educationalists  in  Oxford,  and  there  seems  every  chance  of  success. 
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K  one  may  judge  by  the  large  number  of  ladies  who  attend  public 
lectures  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  new 
scheme  will  be  welcomed  by  a  great  many  residents  in  Oxford,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  take  up  their  abode  in  one  or  other  of  these  Halls. 

Talking  of  Lectures,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  W.  R.  S. 
Balaton  has  been  delighting  children  and  grown-up  people  here  by  his 
inimitable  Fairy  Stories,  as  much  as  he  did  his  audiences  in  St.  James's 
Hall.  The  large  Lecture  Boom  at  the  Museum  was  crowded  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  surely  such  peals  of  laughter  were  never 
before  heard  in  that  abode  of  science.  A  few  cross-grained  persons 
were  heard  to  mutter  something  about  a  Punch  and  Judy  Show  being 
the  next  thing  one  would  meet  with  in  an  Oxford  lecture-room ;  but 
these  grumblers  were  few  and  far  between,  and  were  mostly  those  whose 
empty  benches  testify  to  their  inability  to  interest  their  auditors. 

The  great  examination  question  still  remains  unsettled,  though,  unless 
any  important  alterations  are  made  by  Conyocation,  the  general 
principles  seem  settled,  viz.,  that  the  Final  Honour  Schools  (with  the 
exception  of  Jurisprudence)  shall  be  held  only  once  a  year  ;  that  they  shall 
in  most  cases  take  place  in  the  summer  somewhat  later  in  the  term  than 
at  present ;  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  ''  go  in  "  for  an  honour  school 
after  his  twentieth  term ;  and  that,  imder  certain  circumstances,  ^grotats 
(as  at  Cambridge)  will  be  allowed.  Thus,  moderations  and  the  pass 
examinations  remain  in  statu  quo,  though,  in  many  quarters,  strong 
opinions  have  been  expressed  in  favour  of  remodelling  the  whole  exami- 
nation system  ;  viva  voce  is  retained,  and  the  schools  are  still  to  be  held 
in  term  time,  and  not,  as  some  amiable  enthusiasts  desired,  in  the  Long 
Vacation. 

A  somewhat  lively  discussion  took  place  in  Convocation  the  other  day 
relative  to  a  proposed  grant  of  .£270  per  annum  for  three  years  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  subject  catcuogue.  The 
opponents  of  the  grant  declared  that  such  a  catalogue  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  and  must  take  at  least  eight  or  ten  years  to  complete  ;  but 
their  arguments  were  refuted  by  the  librarian  and  some  of  the  constant 
readers  at  the  Bodleian,  who  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
catalogue  as  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  the  great  alphabetical  one 
which  has  just  been  finished.  Many  interesting  facts  were  eUcited 
during  the  debate.  It  appears  that  the  Bodleian  contains  some  400,000 
Hitles,'  and  that  the  alphabetical  catalogue  has  been  constructed  with  a 
view  to  there  being  eventually  about  2,000,000  *  titles' ;  thus,  for  example, 
the  letter  £  has  some  thirty  foUo  volumes  to  itself  alone,  and  otber 
letters  even  a  greater  number. 

Beport  says  that  the  Commissioners  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  proposals  sent  in  by  most  of  the  colleges.  Some  desire  to  retain  the 
present  system  of  fellowships,  others  to  rigidly  restrict  their  tenure  to 
seven  years  unless  the  holder  fills  some  college  office.  Others,  again,  go 
in  strongly  for  professor-fellows ;  while  one  college  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed the  total  abolition  of  all  fellowships,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Keble  plan  of  tutors  and  lecturers  only.  Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  a 
considerable  number  of  new  professorships  will  be  foimded,  amongst 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  found  a  professorship  of  geography,  to 
the  need  of  which  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  nas  recently  called 
attention  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    At  Oxford  the  subject  is  recog- 
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nised  both  in  the  pass  and  honour  schools ;  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
instruction  to  be  had,  it  is  very  rarely  taken  up  by  pass  men,  and  is 
shirked  by  those  who  are  reading  for  honours  in  the  Modem  History 
School. 

The  Commissioners  have  also  decided  to  establish  a  museum  of  classical 
archseology — a  thing  greatly  needed  in  the  home  of  classical  study ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  see  their  way  to  assisting  Professor  Monier 
Williams  in  his  scheme  for  an  Indian  institute,  which  is  intended  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  Eastern  studies  that  the  Taylorian  does  to  Modem 
Languages. 

Among  the  books  which  have  appeared  from  the  Clarendon  Press 
during  the  present  month  are  Mr.  Holt's  edition  of  the  "Ormtilum," 
Messrs.  Vigfusson  and  Powell's  "  Icelandic  Reader,"  Mr  Milne's 
"  Selections  from  Johnson,"  and  Sir  William  Anson's  "  Law  of  Contracts." 
We  are  soon  to  expect  the  first  part  of  Professor  Skeat's  "  English 
Etymological  Dictionary,"  and  a  third  edition  of  Professor  Earle's 
"  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue." 


St.  John's  College,  Cambbiooe, 

March  25, 1879. 

Again  the  almanac  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  term.  Several  early  birds 
have  already  flown,  and  College  porters  begin  to  move  to  and  fro  in  the 
courts  with  an  air  of  loyal  expectancy,  while  the  brotherhood  of  cabmen 
are  steeping  their  imagmations  in  the  roseate  hues  of  many  an  imminent 
overcharge.  For  some  few  days,  however,  the  dons  will  harden  their 
hearts  against  certain  of  their  captives,  on  whose  behalf  there  is  set 
forth  each  morning  at  nine  in  the  various  Halls  an  ample  feast  of  quills 
and  blotting  paper,  backed  by  a  generous  profusion  of  ink.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  hapless  undergraduate,  whose  thoughts  on  such  occasions 
will  not  flow,  assiduously  filling  and  refilling  his  pen,  as  he  gazes  in 
vain,  with  a  yearning  face,  upon  those  dignified  masterpieces  in  oil  who 
are  ranged  aloft  on  the  walls  pour  encourager  les  autres.  In  vain  does  he 
try  to  make  passable  bricks  from  empty  straw,  for  College  examinations 
seem  to  become  more  and  more  efficient  every  year. 

Since  my  last  letter  the  Master  of  Corpus  has  died,  and  his  successor 
has  been  elected.  Dr.  Pulling,  who  was  appointed  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Lamb  in  1850,  for  nineteen  years  discharged  his  duties  of  Head  with  an 
unvarying  consistency,  which  won  him  the  attachment  of  many  friends. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  for  five  years  curate  of  Q-rantchester, 
where  he  is  still  affectionately  remembered.  During  his  tenure  of  the 
office  of  Vice-Chancellor  in  1852-3,  he  assisted  at  the  installation  of  the 
late  Lord  Derby  as  Chancellor  for  Oxford,  and  received  in  connection 
with  this  event  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  By  the  death  of  Dr.  Pulling  the 
Conservative  and  Evangelical  parties  have  lost  a  very  staunch  sup- 
porter. 

To  the  vacant  post  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Perowne  was  last  week  elected. 
Dr.  Perowne  was  Senior  Classic — with  a  double  degree — ^in  1850,  and 
has  held  many  University  appointments.  He  is  also,  to  quote  the 
Cambridge  Chronicle y  "  the  recognised  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
University  who  view  with  suspicion  and  distrust  the  reforms  which 
have  been  effected  since  1856." 
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Our  great  Parliamentary  wave  of  fresb  reform  promises  soon  to  be  on 
us  and  make  itself  ff  It.  Four  or  five  Colleges,  including  the  two  largest, 
having  completed  the  work  of  amending  their  Statutes,  have  now  chosen 
and  returned  their  own  Commissioners.  These  auxiliary  members,  sitting 
in  conjunction  with  the  original  six  Royal  Commissioners,  will  compose 
in  each  case  the  final  body  which  is  to  determine  upon  the  details  of 
the  new  era  about  to  be  ushered  in  on  every  College. 

Another  suggestion  has  just  been  added  to  the  crowd  of  new  proposals 
which  have  started  up  in  the  renaissance  of  energy  occasioned  by  the 
prospect  of  earnest  improvement.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society 
nave  submitted  a  Memorial  to  the  Universities,  desiring  them  to  establish 
Professorships  of  Geography.  The  Coimcil  of  the  Society  proceed  to 
say  that  "they  take  Geography  to  mean  ...  a  compendious  treat- 
ment  of  all  the  prominent  conditions  of  a  country,"  including  its  human 
inhabitants,  "  the  latter  in  respect  not  only  to  their  race,  but  also  to 
their  present  and  past  history,  so  far  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  land  they  inhabit.'*  The  Memorial  continues, 
that  "  in  the  sense  thus  given  to  Geography  it  really  becomes  the 
meeting-place  of  all  the  sciences,  and  a  Professor  of  Geography  would 
thus  require  to  be  a  man  of  wide  attainments,  these  attainments,  indeed, 
having  to  do,  not  only  with  all  departments  of  physical  and  biological 
science,  but  also  with  history  and  politics."  Most  readers  will  agree 
with  this  estimate  of  the  ability  of  the  future  Professor :  he  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  a  singular  attraction  to  the  society  he  will  adorn,  since  he  must 
possess  unfathomable  resources  for  conversation,  and  a  limitless  bird's- 
eye  view  of  mundane  things  in  general.  There  seems  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  establishment  of  Geographical  Professorships  is  something 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  an  English  university. 

Next  Thursday  the  Senate  will  discuss  the  new  Scheme  agreed  upon 
by  the  Classical  Board  for  the  alteration  of  the  Classical  Tripos.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  great  examination  shall  in  future  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first,  open  to  a  man  by  the  end  of  his  second  year, 
shall  be  confined  to  pure  classics  ;  while  the  second  part,  coming  at  the 
close  of  a  man's  third  or  fourth  year,  shall  embrace  five  sections :  of 
these  five,  one  is  obligatory  on  all  candidates,  consisting  of  a  further 
examination  in  composition  and  translation ;  but  of  the  other  four 
sections — Anbient  History,  Ancient  Philosophy,  Archaeology,  and 
Philology — a  candidate  may  select  any  one,  and  may  not  take  more  than 
two.  Thus  a  student  who  shall  have  gone  through  this  Tripos  will 
come  out  a  graduate  not  merely  intensely  familiar  with  the  best  ancient 
literature,  but  also  a  man  who  nas  been  led  on  by  his  familiaritv  until 
he  has  become  more  or  less  linked  by  thought  into  some  of  those 
fundamental  facts  which  lie  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  everything. 

But  opinions  differ,  and  a  distinguished  Cambridge  scholar  writing  in 
the  Times  the  other  day  finds  a  column  and  a  quarter  of  type  barely 
sufficient  for  the  expression  of  his  utter  protest  against  this  threatened 
change  in  the  spirit  of  his  dream.  Mr.  Page  is  poignantly  overcome  by 
the  reflection  tnat  under  the  new  arrangements,  that  scholar  in  pure 
classics  who  "  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  specially  and  separately 
presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  his  degree  as  the  Senior  Classic  of 
lis  year,"  will  now,  if  he  rest  content  with  the  purity  of  his  brilliance, 
and  decline  to  apply  it,  simply  "  be  excused  the  general  examination  for 
the  B.A.  degree.        Since,  however,  it  is  the  sixteen  members   of  the 
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Classical  Board  who  have  unanimously — with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Page — drawn  up  this  scheme,  and  since  it  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
request  from  the  Conference  of  Head  Masters  that  they  were  first  set 
to  work  at  doing  so,  an  ordinary  critic  may  be  allowed  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  special  distinction  hitherto  accorded  to  a  Senior  Classic  was 
injudicious,  and  that  educated  public  opinion  at  present,  with  its  wider 
modem  knowledge,  may  be  rignt  in  considering  the  old  practice  a  mis- 
take. On  one  point  Mr.  Page  agrees  with  the  rest  of  the  Boiard,  and 
here  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  scheme  ''  will  seriously  modify  the 
education  of  the  picked  classical  students  of  half  of  England,  and 
through  them  much  of  the  education  of  the  country  in  the  future." 
But  to  assert  that  the  nature  of  the  new  proposals  is  to  '*  encourage 
special  instead  of  general  studies  at  the  University,"  will  appear  to 
many  a  strange  misappropriation  of  language,  and  that  the  devotion  of 
half  an  undergraduate's  time  to  the  study  of  Ancient  Philosophy  or 
History  should  have  per  se  a  tendency  to  turn  out  "  men  fitted  to  become 
professors,  but  not  men  of  a  liberal  and  general  education,"  is  a  proposi- 
tion more  easy  to  state  than  believe,  unless  *  the  words  "  liberal  and 
general"  be  understood  in  some  esoteric  sense  which  educated  people 
now  decline  to  recognise.  Such  a  remonstrance  against  such  a  change 
reminds  one  of  similar  laments  formerly  heard  from  British  merchants 
when  it  was  a  question  whether  the  State  should  not  cease  to  uphold 
Protection.  The  cry,  to  be  effective,  should  proceed  from  the  general 
community,  whose  interests  are  those  chiefly  and  finally  concerned. 

The  Classical  List  came  out  last  Friday,  amidst  the  traditional  scene 
of  excitement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  House,  and  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  goddesses,  who  brave  the  cold  at  that  early  hour  to  do 
honour  to  the  event.  Mr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  two  bracketed  Seniors,  was 
also  15th  Wrangler  last  Januair.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  highest  double 
degree  since  that  taken  in  1859  by  the  author  of  the  ''  Methods  of 
Ethics." 

It  was  perhaps  on  accoimt  of  this  fact  that,  during  the  Congregation 
Friday  afternoon  some  individual  in  statu  pupiUari  was  suddenly  over- 
come by  an  irresistible  enthusiasm:  from  his  vantage  ground  in  the 
gallery,  he  therefore  discharged  a  friendly  orange,  as  a  greeting,  down 
upon  one  of  the  proctors,  and,  this  gentleman  moving  away  at  the 
same  instant,  the  missile  shaved  the  chin  of  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  chair,  and  rolled  between  his  feet.  We  may  hope  that  eminent 
degrees  will  occur  again,  but  not  such  a  costermonger's  recognition  of 
them. 

A  new  symphony  by  the  conductor  of  our  Musical  Society  was  a  few 
days  ago  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Stanford's  work  is  said 
to  be  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  "  that  exclusive  admiration  of 
Mendelssohn,  which  has  been  the  chief  impediment  to  all  original  develop- 
ment of  music "  in  England.  On  the  13th,  Prof.  Joachim,  who  was  on 
a  visit  in  his  capacity  of  Examiner,  treated  us  to  a  welcome  concert  in 
the  Guildhall,  assisted  by  the  other  three  members  of  his  familiar  quar- 
tet party.  What  sort  of  a  reception  the  distinguished  Hungarian  may 
meet  with  in  his  native  land  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  forget 
the  insatiable  demonstrations  of  undergraduate  approval  which  almost 
overwhelm  him  here.  In  the  matter  of  music,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  town  of  Cambridge  takes  an  unusual  interest,  quite  independent  of 
and  equal  to  that  shown  by  the  University.      Some   day,   perhaps,; 
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observers  will  have  reason  to  note  the  influence  of  fen-country  surround- 
ings on  the  characteristics  of  a  musical  school. 

The  Clergy  Co-operative  Society  appears  to  have  suffered  from  its 
exposiu^  to  a  keen  air,  for  it  has  changed  its  clothes,  and  now  comes 
forward  in  a  new  dress  as  the  "  Universities  Co-operative  Association," 
the  change,  we  presume,  being  one  of  title  onlv,  and  not  of  substance. 
In  the  meantime,  the  leading  tradesman  of  Cambridge  has  penned  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  This 
brochure,  which  is  written  in  a  very  lively  and  clever  style,  contains 
several  thrusts  which  the  co-operative  secretary  will  be  unable  to  parry  ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  characterised  rather  by  a  vigorous  and  sanguine 
determination  to  rival  the  stores  than  by  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
principle  on  which  they  so  successfully  flourish.  The  autnor  instantly 
followed  up  his  publication  of  the  pamphlet  by  a  telling  arrangement  in 
his  large  windows  of  seductive  areas  of  sugar,  so  disposed  as  to 
represent  soils  of  varying  quality,  with  prices  gently  graduated  from 
scarcely  anything  to  nearly  nothing.  He  himself  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
very  speedy  extinction. 

Dr.  Lightfoot*s  farewell  sermon  brought  a  sight  worth  remembering  ; 
preached  late  on  the  Sunday  evening,  after  all  other  services  were  over : 
the  whole  of  Great  St.  Mary's  was  more  than  crammed,  the  audience 
invading  places  ordinarily  inaccessible,  and  seating  themselves  on  the 
pulpit  steps.  Face  to  face  with  the  breathless  attention  of  such  a  con- 
centrated mass  of  listeners,  no  one  could  help  being  impressed  by  the 
immense  power  that  is  radiated  in  the  words  of  a  University  preacher 
who  has  something  real  to  say.  The  feelings  of  the  late  Margaret 
Professor  on  bidding  good-bye  to  Cambridge  were  so  like  those  of  a  boy 
on  leaving  school,  that  he  easily  enchained  the  sympathy  of  every  man 
in  his  audience  by  the  one  link  of  a  common  experience.  When  the  con- 
gregation rose  and  sang  a  well-known  hymn,  the  great  organ  and  its 
able  organist  were  thoroughly  drowned  in  an  outburst  of  voices  which 
has  not  often  been  heard  within  those  walls. 

The  snowflakes,  wandering  out  of  doors  to-day,  and  the  raw  keenness 
of  our  spring  air,  insensibly  suggest  a  passing  remembrance  of  Professor 
Clifford.  This  is  one  of  those  most  marked  instances  in  which  death 
stands  vividly  out  as  the  incident  that  deprives  a  man's  life  of  any 
pretence  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  work  of  art — when  expectations 
nearly  matured  and  promise  on  the  verge  of  high  fulfilment  are  suddenly 
and  quietly  cut  short.  Few  men  djring  at  thirty-four  have  for  several  years 
previous  found  themselves  accepted  by  such  an  audience  of  their  older 
contemporaries  as  the  clear  spokesman  on  certain  fundamental  principles, 
whose  exact  outline  it  needs  the  keenest  sight  to  trace  through  the 
overlying  tangle.  Bearing  in  mind  the  extraordinary  animosity  with 
which  some  critics  received  his  writings,  and  the  vulgar  charges  of 
Materialism  heaped  upon  him,  we  may  quote  a  few  lines  &om  one  of  his 
latest  papers  as  a  testimony  to  the  ignorance  which  generally  xinderlies 
such  miscomprehensions.  A  year  ago,  in  an  article  m  Mind,  "  On  the 
Nature  of  Things-in-Themselves,"  we  find  the  following  words  :  "  The 
universe,  then,  consists  entirely  of  mind-stuff.  Some  of  this  is  woven 
into  the  complex  form  of  human  minds,  containing  imperfect  representa- 
tions of  the  mind-stuff  outside  them,  and  of  themselves  also,  as  a  mirror 
reflects  its  own  ima^e  in  another  mirror,  ad  infinitum.  Such  an  imperfect 
representation  is  called  a  material  universe.     It  is  a  picture  in  a  man's 
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mind  of  the  real  universe  of  mind-stuff.     The  reality  external  to  our 
minds  which  is  represented  in  our  minds  as  matter,  is  m  itself  mind. 


stuff." 


^  But  leaving  Things-in-Themselves  to  be  more  or  less  discerningly 
treated  by  Professor  Clifford's  successors,  I  must  show  a  sense  of 
proportion,  and  close  this  letter. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

March  25, 1879. 


What  is  t^  be  done  about  the  Divinity  School  ?     I  was  going  to  say  that 
this  is  the  most  interesting  question  the  University  is  now  discussing ; 
but  I  should  be  wrong  in  saying  so,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  any- 
one  cares  very  much  about  it.     I  fancy  the  real  gist  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Church  wants  to  secure  the  patronage,  the  income,  and  the  use  of  the 
college  buildings,  but  is  terribly  afraid  that  a  secuUnsed  UmverBi^  ^ 
do  something  monstrously  unorthodox  if  any  power  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  acadeiiic  authorities.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Academic  Comial 
does  not  want  to  part  with  any  money      There  is  certainly  an  ample 
demand  for  funds,  quite  independent  of  the  Divimty  School  erpenditm^. 
The  endowments  of  the  School  are  so  very  complicate  that  it  is  sunply 
impossible  to  sar  who  has  a  legal  or  moral  right  to  enjoy  them,  after  the 
lifetime  of  existing  incumbents.     But  they  are  not  very  large,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Divinity  Professors  receive  the  greater  part  of  their 
Dav  out  of  the  general  fund  of  students'  fees,  and   the  assistante  to 
these  Professors  are  wholly  paid  for  their  seiji^s  out  of  the  sametoi 
This  is  probably   the  real    secret  of  the   difficulty.      Since   18^  no 
Fellow  of   College  has  taken   holy  orders.      The  supply  of  a<jadenuc 
divines    is    distinctly  falling    off.       The    direct    endowments    of   the 
Divinity  School  would  hardly  keep  a  parish  curate  ;  ajad  if  the  Churdi 
can   no  longer  secure  her   old  share  in  the  general  Collegiate  funds 
there  will  be  serious  difficulty  about  paying  her  Theologi(^  teachers.   It 
would  be  simple  enough  to  hand  over  to  the  Church  the  endowments 
directly  set  apart  for  the  Divinity  School ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this 
is  not  all  the  Church  wants.     The  Church  wants  the  government  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  that  nobody  grudges  her.     But  she  also  wants  to  be 
secured  out  of  the  permanent  general  endowments  of  the  CoUege,  the  fee 
simple  of  the  sum  now  spent  by  the  College  from  its  annual  revenues  in 
uavme  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  Divinity.     The  demand  m  ques- 
tion  I  venture  to  think  quite  inadmissible,  if  it  be  really  what  I  have 
supposed  it  to  be.    But  the  payment  of  the  Divinity  School  is  rather  a 
complex  matter,  and  it  may  very  easily  be  the  case  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
a  charge  on  the  fixed  endowments.     Even  so,  that  does  not  necessarily 
ffive  the  Church  any  right  to  the  money,  once  the  present  incumbents 
cease  to  have  claims  on  it.     The  general  endowments  of  the  College 
belong  to  the  College,  and  not  to  any  other  person  or  coq)oration.    It  is 
only  such  endowments  as  were  expressly  assigned  by  their  founders  to 
the  teaching  of  divinity  which  can  be  held  to  lapse  when  the  College 
ceases  to  maintain  a  Divinity  School.    That  the  College  should  cease  to 
maintain  a  Divinity  School  is  only  a  coroUary  of  the  prmciple  which 
brought  about  the  disestabUshment  of  the  Church.    The  Umversity 
was    formerly    a   department   of  the  Church.      It  is  now  no  longer 
80       Had  the  Church  Act   been    rationally  framed,  it    would  have 
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avoided  this  difficulty.  As  things  are,  the  only  feasible  plan  seems  to  be 
to  let  existing  interests  quietly  expire,  hand  over  the  sums  to  which  the 
Church  has  a  proved  claim,  and  let  each  body  go  its  own  way.  If  the 
measure  brought  in  by  Messrs.  Plunket  and  Gibson  is  intended  to  make 
the  general  endowments  of  Trinity  College  compensate  the  Church  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Divinity  School,  it  is  clearly  indefensible. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  as  I  began  by  saying,  nobody  seems  to 
(ajre  very  much  about  the  whole  matter,  except  the  little  clique  who 
think  first  of  the  interests  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
some  measure  very  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  University  is  about 
to  get  itself  passed  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  University 
authorities. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  only  Dublin  newspaper  which  has 
expressed  any  definite  opinion  in  the  matter  is  the  Ultramontane 
Freema/i's  Jaurnal.  Of  course,  the  policy  of  the  Ultramontane  party  is 
to  obstruct  the  settlement.  So  long  as  the  Divinity  School  remains  an 
integral  part  of  the  University,  the  Ultramontanes  can  reiterate  theb 
cuckoo-cry  of  Protestant  Atmosphere!  Therefore,  they  do  not  like  to 
hear  of  a  separation ;  but  with  the  natural  stupidity  of  the  party,  the 
Freeman  shows  its  hand  rather  too  openly.  Hatred  towards  Trinity  and 
all  that  belongs  to  Trinity  is  the  very  breath  of  Ultramontane  nostrils. 
So  the  Freeman  cannot  omit  any  opportunity  of  trying  to  make 
mischief  in  College.  There  have  been  some  amusing  instances 
of  this,  quite  apart  from  the  Divinity  School  question.  A  few  weeks 
ago  one  of  the  back  gates  of  the  College  was  closed  by  order  of  the 
Board.  The  Freeman  at  once  published  furious  leading  articles  inveigh- 
ing against  the  tyranny  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  and  their  want  of  con- 
sideration for  the  convenience  of  the  students.  The  gate  in  question 
had  only  been  in  use  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and,  if  it  was  a  short  cut 
for  students,  it  was  also  a  great  convenience  for  town  loafers,  whose 
presence  was  often  a  serious  nuisance.  But  the  climax  of  Paul  Pry-ism 
on  the  part  of  the  Freeman  was  reached  when  it  raised  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  "  un-sanitary  "  state  of  the  college  buildings,  and  denounced 
in  particular  a  certain  "  untrapped  sewer "  running,  I  think,  through 
Libiury-square.  Everyone  who  knows  the  topography  of  College  is  aware 
that  the  sewers  are  absolutely  isolated  from  the  residences,  and  that  the 
drain  in  question  is  nothing  but  a  conduit  for  rain-water,  which  dis- 
charges into  a  street  kennel.  Thus  the  "  untrapped  sewer "  proved  a 
trap  for  the  Freeman. 

Term  is  just  over.  It  has  been  a  very  uneventful  one.  The  winter 
has  been  long  and  dull  with  the  exception  of  the  Christmas  skating. 
Since  the  frost  broke  up  the  weather  has  been  gloomy  and  dreary,  and, 
save  a  football  match  or  two,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  athletics. 
The  Lawn  Tennis  Club  held  its  opening  meeting  a  day  or  two  ago,  but 
all  active  operations  are  precluded  by  the  weather  and  the  condition  of 
the  ground.  It  is  natural  that  a  dull  term  should  produce  a  dull  letter, 
so  I  shall  conclude  without  further  apology. 


DXTBHAH, 

March  21, 1879. 

The  memorable  winter,  of  which  we  now  hope  to  have  seen  the  last,  has 
markedly  emphasised  some  phases  of  the  undergraduate  life  here  during 
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the  Epiphany  Term,  just  ended.  Few  men  read  hard  this  term,  and  tbus 
it  is  always  distinguisned  by  the  vitality  of  the  various  sports  and  amuse- 
ments. Cut  off  from  football  by  the  snow  and  the  frost,  men  swarmed 
to  the  river,  and  even  the  most  bitterly  cold  days  could  not  chill  the 
ardour  of  some  oarsmen.  So  great  has  been  the  impetus  given  to  boatmg 
that,  in  addition  to  the  annual  inter-collegiate  race  which  took  place  this 
term,  a  race  for  second  crews  was  added.  The  Hatfield  Hall  second  crew 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  two  or  three  days  after  the  great 
thaw  set  in.  Their  boat  was  driven  by  the  strong  current  in  the  flooded 
river  against  one  of  the  arches  of  Elvet  Bridge  and  upset.  Fortunately, 
no  one  suffered  anything  more  serious  than  a  good  wetting,  except  the 
coxswain,  who  was  quite  benumbed  when  taken  out  of  the  water.  A 
pleasant  relief  to  this  bearding  of  the  rude  winter  was  afforded  by  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  University  College  Choral  Society,  who  to  their 
usual  proceedings  this  term  added  several  very  pleasing  concerts.  Chess 
has  been  veir  popular,  so  much  so  that  a  Chess  Club  has  been  formed 
boasting  of  fifty  members.  The  Union  Society  alone,  of  the  institutionB 
to  which  the  season  was  favourable,  has  lacked  energy. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  University  continues  steadily  to 
increase.  The  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall  is  about  to  remove  into  the 
Bailey,  in  order  to  make  room  for  more  students  in  the  Hall. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  to  the  see  of  Durham  gives  great 
satisfaction  here.  Many  look  forward  to  his  introducing  changes  that 
will  place  Durham  more  in  accord  with  the  wants  of  the  age. 

A  great  stir  is  being  made  just  now  to  abolish  the  granting  of  licences 
in  Theology,  and  to  allow  theological  students  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  To  do  this  the  B.A.  would  be  so  much  altered  as  to 
cease  to  represent  any  distinctively  classical  culture  ;  it  is  therefore  very 
improbable  that  anyiiiing  will  be  done  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  newly  elected  Fellow  of  the  University,  has  been  added 
to  the  Mathematical  staff,  and  it  is  hoped  will  become  one  of  the 
permanent  lecturers.  His  appointment  is  another  disproof  of  the  asser- 
tion made  in  some  quarters,  that  *'  Durham  men  never  get  promoted  at 
Durham ! " 


Univbbsitt  op  Seville. 

March,  1879. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  stated  that  in  the  subsequent  one  I  would  give  yon 
a  sketch  of  the  foundation  and  origin  of  some  of  the  colleges  and 
schools  affiliated  to  the  literary  University.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
I  would  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  past  and  present  state  of 
primary  education  with  us. 

Although  we  must  lament  the  many  deficiencies  of  the  present  day, 
yet  there  are  many  schools,  and  much  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve 
every  branch  of  education.  There  was  a  time  of  great  neglect,  and, 
sad  to  say,  this  neglect  was  of  long  duration ;  but  there  were  never 
wanting  those  who,  individually  or  collectively,  sought  to  remedy  the 
many  wants  due  to  a  most  deficient  administration.  Hence  we  see  in 
1764  the  noble  and  virtuous  Dona  Dionisia  de  Encina,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  wishes  of  her  deceased  husband,  Don  Nicholas  de  Bobles,  founding 
the  schools  that  bear  the  name  of  San  Luis,  for  teaching  poor  children 
Christian  doctrine,  reading,  and  writing,  and  placing  these  schools  under 
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the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.     And  in  1724  we  find  Toribio  Velasco, 

with  no  means  at  command  but  the  little  profit  he  derived  from  the  sale 

of  religions  books,  opening  a  school  for  instructing  destitute  youths ;  and 

lastly,  we  see  the  Economic  Society  also  providing  the  necessary  funds 

for  establishing  schools  for  girls.  The  beaterio  of  the  Santissima  THnidad, 

the  college  affiliated  to  the  convent  of  the  Spiritu  Santo,  and  many  other 

scholastic  institutions,  which  were  founded  with  the  object  of  instructing 

poor  orphans,  corroborate  my  assertion,  and  are  a  standing  reproach  to 

the  renowned  monarchs  who  ignored  the  necessity  of  public  instruction, 

and  spent  their  vast  wealth  in  erecting  sumptuous  palaces  and  buildings 

in  which  to  perpetuate  their  names,  but  took  no  heed  of  the  millions 

who  were  supposed  to  read  the  inscriptions  upon  them  of  the  royal 

names  and  virtues.     Seville  does  not  owe  to  her  kings  the  instruction  of 

her  little  ones,  but  she  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  love  of  science  which 

animated  her  citizens,  and  urged  them  to  surmount  and  fight  against 

the  opposition  which  thev  met  many  times  from  regal  hands.     Were 

we  to  examine  and  trace  the  origin  of  every  scientific  society,  and  of  the 

&mou8  Sevillian  School,  we  should  always  find  their  establishment  due 

to  individuals  who   were   lovers  of  knowledge   and   study,   and  who, 

perchance,  at  best  may  have  derived  some  assistance  from  the  protection 

they  solicited ;  but  we  shall  never  find  the  hand  of  Government  raising  or 

creating  these  institutions.  The  Economic  Society  alone  is  the  exception, 

and  can  boast  that  a  king  founded  it ;  but  this  king  was  Carlos  III. 

Science  owes  much  to  Carlos  III.,  and  Seville  cannot  do  less  than 
tender  her  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch, 
for  she  found  in  him  a  protector  of  public  instruction,  and  in  the 
Economic  Society  a  pattern  corporation,  from  which  model,  in  our  days, 
another  society  has  been  formed  under  the  title  of  Sociedad  de  Fomento  y 
Emulaciony  and  the  services  that  this  latter  society  has  rendered  our 
fellow-countrymen  can  never  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

I  have  somewhat  digressed  from  the  original  intention  of  my  letters 
of  simply  conveying  the  history  and  "  spirit "  of  our  University,  and  have 
given  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  primary  and  public  instruction 
in  Seville,  because  I  have  many  times  heard  foreigners  who  have  visited 
our  beautiful  city,  and,  indeed,  even  Spaniards  themselves,  express  their 
astonishment,  and  lament  the  deficiency  of  education  which  existed  in 
former  years  throughout  the  whole  of  this  populous  territory,  and  I  have 
wished  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  that  this  was  owing  to  other 
causes  than  the  true  one,  which  is,  that  the  fine  rents  derived  from  this 
wealthy  city  have  been  spent  in  less  worthy  objects  than  that  of  public 
education.  However,  this  system  has  been  changed,  and  qualified 
persons  have  been  elected  and  commission  given  them  to  inspect  all 
schools,  both  private  and  public,  and  report  upon  them.  Since  this 
change  of  Government  has  existed,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools,  and  the  system  of  teaching  has  been  much 
improved  ;  classes  for  secondary  instruction  have  been  established ;  and  ' 
the  classes  for  higher  studies  are  now  numerously  attended  by  youths 
eager  for  knowledge ;  and  even  the  classes  for  accomplishments  are  much 
frequented.  In  a  word,  Seville,  at  the  present  day,  can  compete  with 
the  most  civilised  city  for  the  superiority  and  number  of  her  scholastic 
establishments.  Yet  we  must  not  rest  here,  for,  although  greatly 
hnproved,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  education  of  the  lower 
dasses  is  not  in  the  good  state  we  should  wish,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
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to  the  fact  that  this  province,  being  an  agricultural  one,  is  much  divided 
into  farms,  and  the  attendance  at  school  often  less  than  it  should  be,  from 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  parents  in  sending  their  children  a  long  way 
to  school,  the  distances  moreover  offering  a  plausible  pretext  to  careless 
and  indolent  parents  for  depriving  their  little  ones  of  the  advantages  of 
education. 

The  higher  studies,  as  well  as  University  education,  have  always 
flourished,  and  been  followed,  as  I  said  before,  since  1505,  when  the 
illustrious  Don  Rodrigo  Fernandez  de  Santaella,  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  solicited  and  obtained  from  their  Catholic 
Majesties  the  prerogative  of  according  to  our  University  all  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  Universities  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and 
Alcala. 

Theology  is  not  taught  in  the  University  of  Seville  at  the  present  day, 
nor,  indeed,  in  any  university  of  Spain ;  these  studies  having  been 
relegated  to  the  diocesan  seminaries,  called  Semiiiarioa  Conciliares  since  the 
last  Concordat ;  and  instead  of  theology  a  greater  extension  is  given  for 
the  study  of  science  and  the  faculty  of  law.  These  Semiiumos  Conciliaret 
are  organised  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
their  direction  is  conducted  by  a  rector  and  vice-rector,  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  archbishop  for  the  time  being,  assisted  by  three  canons, 
an  administrator,  and  a  competent  staff  of  professors.  The  Seminario 
Conciliar  of  Seville,  which  was  established  in  1848,  under  the  patronage 
of  San  Isidore  and  San  Francisco  Javier,  is  affiliated  to  the  literary 
University,  and  placed  in  the  ancient  Colegio  de  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  the  clergy  are  excluded  from 
teaching  in  the  literary  University,  or  that  religion  is  also  excluded  from 
the  studies,  for  the  clergy  are  not  opposed  to  science,  and  in  our 
University  many  of  our  professors  are  churchmen,  who  lecture  and  tea.ch 
in  whatever  science  or  faculty  they  may  be  distinguished  in ;  but  such 
students  as  desire  to  follow  a  course  of  theology  must  do  so  in  the 
Seminarios  or  diocesan  seminaries. 

The  Colegio  de  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus,  commonly  called  the  College 
of  Maese  Rodrigo,  was  founded  on  the  site  occupied  by  a  synagogue  in 
1502,  by  the  above-named  Don  Rodrigo  F.  de  Santaella,  and  was  the 
University  wherein  the  Herreras,  Alemanes,  Girones,  and  many  other 
talented  men  of  Seville,  who  have  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  over  Spanish 
literature,  were  educated. 

Don  Rodrigo,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  science,  and  enthusiastic  for 
the  glory  and  honour  of  his  country,  wished  to  plant  on  our  fertile 
Spanish  land  a  scientific  Athenaeum  which  would  rival  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ones  of  contemporary  Europe,  and  be  equal  to  the  learned 
schools  of  ancient  Greece.  This  noble  sentiment  was  seconded  by 
Cardinal  Belluga,  who  bequeathed  a  rich  and  valuable  library,  in  order 
that  students  should  be  instructed  in  every  science  and  branch  of 
literature.  When,  later  on,  this  college  was  altered,  and  the  literary 
University  transferred  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  what  remained 
of  this  valuable  library  was  removed,  and  placed  in  the  provincial  library 
established  in  the  University.  Part  of  the  building  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  Seminario  Conciliar  above  mentioned. 

Fronting  the  church  door  are  still  seen  the  marmolillos  which  figure  in 
the  beautiful  novel  written  by  Cervantes,  entitled  Rinconete  y  Cortadillo, 
In  the  church  is  a  portrait  of  the  foimder  by  Francisco  Zurbaran.  i 

I 
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The  Colegio  de  San  Diego,  established  m  the  former  convent  of  its 
name,  was  founded  in  1835  bj  the  Presbyter  Don  Juan  Bejarano,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  renowned  colleges  of  Seville,  having  been  greatly 
unproved  under  the  wise  and  judicious  direction  of  Don  Jorge  Diaz,  and 
the  renowned  master  of  imparting  knowledge,  Don  Alberto  Lista.  At 
the  present  day  this  college  bears  the  highest  repute  for  its  excellent 
order  and  discipline,  and  the  wide  range  given  to  secondary  studies.  In 
this  college  have  been  educated  youths  who  are  at  the  present  day 
shining  ornaments  to  their  country,  and  of  the  University  where  they 
continued  their  course  of  studies.  Its  professors  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  University,  their  extra  services  being  remunerated  by  a  small 
additional  stipend.  The  name  of  Don  Jorge  Diaz,  worthy  priest,  and 
the  companion  of  Senor  Lista,  is  alone  a  guarantee  of  the  brilliant 
education  which  our  youths  receive  in  the  Colegio  Real  de  Sevilla. 

The  Colegio  de  San  Francisco  de  Favla,  situated  in  the  palatial  mansion 
of  the  Marques  de  Villafranca,  was  founded  and  directed  by  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula  Orta,  who  has  perfectly  understood  how  to  arrange 
this  building  with  every  possible  advantage  for  assisting  students  in 
receiving  superior  elementary  instruction  from  competent  professors. 
The  studies  comprise  Latin  grammar,  geo^^raphy,  and  mathematics, 
history,  literature,  and  religion,  psychology,  logic,  and  universal 
grammar,  natural  history,  in  its  three  branches  of  mineralogy, 
zoology,  and  botany — four  of  these  faculties  being  held  by  professors  of 
the  University.  There  is  a  special  preparatory  class  for  students  who 
follow  the  course  of  philosophy  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  degree 
of  Bachelor.  For  students  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  complete 
academic  course,  there  are  classes  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  and 
geography  conducted  by  a  separate  staff  of  professors,  who  are  competent 
to  prepare  students  for  the  military  career,  'or  for  civil  and  military 
engineering.  And  the  founder,  not  forgetting  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guages is  of  utmost  importance  in  education,  has  established  faculties 
of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  English,  and  Italian.  Lastly,  there 
are  classes  for  the  arts,  such  as  lineal  and  perspective  drawing,  land- 
scape, figure,  topographical  and  architectural ;  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ;  dancing,  equitation,  fencing  and  swimming. 

There  are  other  colleges  and  schools,  such  as  the  Provincial  School  of 
Medicine  in  Seville,  and  the  Veterinary  College  of  Cordova,  as  well  as 
institutions  of  secondary  instruction  in  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Badajos, 
Huelva,  the  Canaries,*  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  Cabra,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  which  are  either  affiliated  or  in  connection  with  our  University ; 
but  a  cursory  description  of  the  principal  ones  of  these  I  must  leave  for 
a  future  occasion.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able,  in  the  present  letter, 
to  have  given  you  some  account  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  the 
valuable  library  att^K^hed  to  our  University,  as  well  as  a  description  of 
some  of  the  rare  books  and  manuscripts  which  it  contains ;  but  I  find 
that  I  have  written  already  such  a  long  letter,  that  I  must  postpone  the 
pleasure  of  writing  upon  such  a  genial  subject  until  another  month. 
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The  Thedtre  Francais  in  the  Reign 
of  Louis  X  F.  By  Alexander  BailHe 
Cochrane,  M.P.  London :  Hurst  and 
Blackett,  1879. 

The  Th^tre  Fran9ai8  means 
something  different  and  much 
more  than  the  English  Theatre 
among  ourselves.  It  is  a  state  in- 
stitution, a  national  monument ; 
it  has  its  history,  its  traditions,  its 
code,  and  a  literature  of  its  own. 
The  French  stage  is  embodied  in 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  which  re- 
ceiyes  state  support  as  its  repre- 
sentatiye.  It  was  so  under  Louis 
XIY.  and  the  Napoleons,  and  it  is 
so  \mder  the  third  Eepublic. 

In  1871  the  Societaires  of  the 
Com^die  Fran9ai8e  took  refuge  in 
England  from  the  terrors  of  Paris ; 
and  not  long  ago,  recalling  the 
assistance  then  given,  they  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  adding  their  tribute  to 
the  subscription  fund  for  the  Prin- 
cess Alice  disaster.  In  the  coming 
season,  too,  the  company  will  give 
a  series  of  performances  in  London. 
The  appearance  of  this  volume  is 
therefore  not  inopportune.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Cochrane  has 
for  some  time  been  collecting  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ais.  He  has  now,  in  this 
volume,  so  far  used  them,  weaving 
them  in  as  he  tolls  the  story  of 
"  La  petite  Sophie,"  the  flower  girl 
who  was  trodden  down  in  a  great 
crowd  collected  to  see  Louis  XV. 
leave  the  Tuileries  for  an  excursion 
to  Versailles.  It  is  a  slight  thread 
connecting  the  materials,  telling  of 
the  foundation  and  the  fortunes  of 


the  society  known  as  La  Com^die 
Fran9aise,  a  society  which  had  the 
honour  first  to  put  on  tiie 
stage  the  works  of  ComeiUe  and 
Bacine,  thanks  to  the  subsidy  it 
received  from  the  court  for  tlie 
purpose.  Moli^re  has  so  latelj 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  that  we  are  sure  the 
account  of  his  "Psyche,"  p.  89, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  "  Cid  "  of  Comeille, 
p.  77,  The  form  in  which  Mr. 
Cochrane  has  cast  his  histoiy 
enables  him  to  bestow  upon  it 
much  picturesque  description  ; 
The  vocation  of  "  Sophie  "  to  the 
stage,  and  the  instructions  of 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  bring  in,  for 
instance,  a  chapter  on  stage  cos- 
tume of  interest.  The  gardens  of 
Versailles,  the  cortege  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  the  etiquettes  of 
coiui;  life,  all  contribute  to  the 
vividness  of  the  mise-en-icene ; 
while  a  graver  subject,  the  French 
stage  and  the  Church,  is  presented 
in  the  burial  of  an  actor,  and  the 
resolve  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon  to 
relieve  her  profession  from  the 
odium  of  the  church  decree,  which, 
however,  never  affected  public 
opinion.  The  book  may  be  read  as 
a  pleasing  story,  very  artisticallj 
told,  and  set  with  pictures  of  the 
French  stage  at  the  time  of  its  best 
estate  ;  or  it  may  be  read  as  its 
actual  history,  with  the  narratiTe 
interspersed  of  one  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  adopted 
among  its  chief  characters.  It  is 
graphic  as  a  history,  it  is  historical 
as  a  tale,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
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pleasure  and  with  profit  by  all  in- 
terested in  theatrical  subjects 
under  their  aspects  of  the  conduct 
and  management  of  theatres — sub- 
jects never  without  even  a  still 
higher  interest,  since  to  elevate  the 
drama  may  make  it  an  important 
agent  in  the  education  of  the 
people. 

P<ml  Faber,  Surgeon,  By  Gkorge 
Macdonald,  LL.D.  London : 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  1879. 

This  is  a  work  of  considerable 
power,  and  may  doubtless  be  read 
with  profit  by  those  to  whom  its 
teaching  would  be  profitable,  always 
supposing  they  have  the  heart  and 
grace  to  profit  by  it.  But  it  is  a 
book  on  pre-eminently  disagreeable 
subjects,  and  even  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Macdonald  it  can  hardly  be 
pleasant  reading. 

Dr.  Macdonald  has  done  good 
service  in  many  ways  by  his 
thoughtful  novels,  "  Alec  Forbes," 
"David  Elginbrod,"  and  others, 
and  by  graver  works,  such  as  his 
"Unspoken  Sermons  ;"  but  his  later 
combination  of  novels  and  sermons 
has  produced  a  hybrid  that  mars 
the  excellence  of  each.  The  hard 
lessons  of  the  sermons  are  pre- 
sented in  the  exaggerated  and  un- 
real framing  of  the  novel ;  the 
dramatia  pereonce  of  the  novel  are 
made  to  preach,  and  put  on  a  homi- 
letical  character  which  is  all  awry 
with  their  place  in  fiction.  "  Thomas 
Wmgfold,  Curate,"  dealt  with  the 
difficulties  of  doubt ;  now  virtually 
rector  of  the  parish,  Thomas  Wing- 
fold  bears  his  part  in  the  present 
work.  But  the  perils  of  too  much 
thinking  are  exchanged  for  those  of 
toother  and  a  coarser  order.  The 
story  is  an  exhibition  of  deformi- 
ties, a  mental  and  moral  anatomy 
^  bad  actions,  and  of  worse  motives 
for  ^od  deeds  ;  a  probing  and  dis- 
section of  unlovely  things ;  an  un- 
<5o?ering  of  the  foul  and  leprous 
•ores  of  sin-stricken  humanity.    In 


the  form  of  a  sermon  no  congrega- 
tion could  sit  it  all  out,  or  hear  it 
in  one  another's  presence.  No 
novel  reader,  though  seeking  some- 
thing of  strong  flavour,  and  relish- 
ing a  sickening  sensation,  could 
put  up  with  the  large  amount  of 
excellent  teaching  that  the  book 
really  conveys.  If  it  fails  as  a 
sermon  it  will  scarcely  succeed  as 
a  novel.  All  the  'same  a  drastic 
compound  may  be  very  wholesome, 
though  inexpressibly  nauseous. 

To  acknowledge  a  fault,  to  con- 
fess it,  and  to  expiate  it,  is  a  moral 
duty  highly  proper  to  be  incul- 
cated, time  and  place  fitting ;  and 
so,  again,  leniency  to  the  errors  of 
others  may  be  enforced  by  recalling 
our  own ;  but  when  it  takes  such 
morbid  proportions  in  practice  as 
are  here  assigned  to  it,  it  becomes 
a  grotesque  caricature.  The  hero 
and  the  heroine  of  this  tale  com- 
mence their  married  life ;  Paul 
with  an  exaggerated  ideal  of 
woman's  purity,  or  at  least  its 
necessity  for  the  wife  of  Paul 
Faber,  hears  from  Juliet  the  reve- 
lation of  a  former  frailty.  We  do 
not  care  to  quote  it,  but  p.  241, 
Vol.  II.,  thus  goes  on :  "He  started, 
walked  with  a  great  stride  to  his 
dressing  room,  entered,  and  closed 
the  door.  The  wolves  of  despair 
were  howling  in  her.  But  Paul 
was  in  the  next  room;  there  was 
only  the  door  between  them.  She 
sprang  from  her  bed  and  ran  to  a 
closet.  The  next  moment  she  ap- 
peared in  her  husband's  dressing 
room.  She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  to 
his  face,  but  sunk  on  her  knees 
before  him,  hurriedly  slipped  her 
nightgown  from  her  shoulders  to 
her  waist  and  over  her  head,  bent 
towards  the  floor,  held  up  to  him 
a  riding  whip.  Scarce  anything  is 
so  utterly  pathetic  as  the  back — 
the  human  back  !  It  is  the  other, 
the    dark     side     of    the    human 

moon  .     "  Paul,"   said  Juliet, 

"  take  it,  strike  me — whip  me,  and 
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take  me  again/*  and  so  on.  Then 
follows  a  somewhat  brutal  descrip- 
tion, and  flight,  and  a  suicide  only 
just  prevented.  Vol.  III.,  however, 
brings  the  counterpart,  p.  154: 
"  What  was  he,  Paul,  to  demand 
purity  of  any  woman  ;  had  he  not 
accepted,  yea  tempted,  enticed 
6:0m  the  woman  who  preceded 
Juliet  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the 
wings  of  her  soul  on  the  altar  of 
his  selfishness,  then  driven  her 
from  him  thus  maimed  and  help- 
less to  the  mercy  of  the  rude  blasts 
of  the  world  ?  "  Paul  then  finds  his 
child,  the  offspring  of  the  seduc- 
tion, which  is  told  in  the  form  of 
his  confession  to  a  dissenting 
minister.  He  finds,  too,  Juliet, 
and  (p.  280)  **  by  degrees  they 
come  to  a  close  understanding. 
The  little  Amanda  called  her 
father  papa^  and  Juliet  mamma, 
and  always  wrote  her  name 
^Amanda  Duck  Paber.'"  The 
exigencies  of  the  novel  are  thus 
provided  for  and  satisfied  in  the 
last  page  of  the  third  volume,  with 
the  due  theological  rendering  of 
the  ordinary  happy-ending  finale : 
"  her  husband  knew  her  fault,  that 
was  enough  ;  knew  also  his  own 
immeasurably  worse  than  hers,  but 
when  they  folded  each  other  to  the 
heart  they  left  their  faults  outside, 
as  God  does  when  he  casts  our 
sins  behind  His  back  in  utter 
uncreation." 

Apart  from  its  jerky,  spasmodic 
style  and  sensational  situations, 
there  is  much  in  this  work  which 
will  be  held  objectionable  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  on  the  ground 
of  incongruity.  But  there  are 
nevertheless  many  noble  passages, 
and  a  bold  pleading  for  realities 
unstayed  by  conventional  notions. 
The  four  or  five  sermons  and  ser- 
monettes  delivered  by  Thomas 
Wingfold,  which  are  on  set  sub- 
jects, and  given  textually,  might 
each  be  studied  with  advantage 
as  discourses  upon  ethics.     There 


is  also  much  minute  and  subtle 
analysis  of  character,  and  he 
bearing  circumstances  have  upon 
it  in  forming  it,  as  exemplified  on 
the  one  hand  by  Thomas  Wingfold, 
curate,  and  on  the  other  by  Mr. 
Be  vis,  his  rector.  Nor  is  aU  this 
unrelieved  by  lighter  touches,  e.g., 
in  the  portraiture  of  Mrs.  Be  via, 
who  has  no  pet,  dog  or  macaw, 
and  has  never  been  seen  to  hug  a 
child.  "  She  never  reads  poetry ; 
I  doubt  if  she  knows  more  than 
the  first  line  of  *  How  doth.'  There 
she  sits,  smiling,  knitting  the  sole 
knittable  thing  her  nature  seemed 
capable  of,  a  muffetee.  Never  was 
sock  seen  on  her  needles ;  the 
turning  of  the  heel  was  too  much 
for  her.  That  she  had  her  virtues 
was  plain;  her  servants  stayed 
with  her  years ;  she  never  gave 
one  true  reason  and  kept  back  a 
truer  —  possibly  there  was  not 
room  for  two  thoughts  at  once; 
in  fact,  she  was  a  stuffed  bag  of 
virtue,  but  the  bag  was  of  no  great 
size."     (Vol.  T.,  p.  146.) 

We  should  not  lay  aside 
Paul  Paber  without  noting  that 
there  are  scattered  through  each 
volume  some  charming  verses; 
perhaps  as  verses  a  little  rough  or 
rugged,  or  even  uncouth,  but 
fraught  with  deep  meaning,  and 
embodying  strong  energetic  feeling, 
though  not  always  clearly  articu- 
lated. 


Sewage  Poisoning :  How  to  Avoid 
it  in  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Way. 
By  E.  T.  Blake,  M.D.,  M.RC.S. 
London :  Hardwicke  and  Bogue. 

This  pamphlet  treats  of  "Do- 
mestic Sanitation,"  which  iB 
certainly  one  of  the  burning  topics 
of  the  day,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  We  hear  of  diphtheria 
and  of  typhoid  fever  being  sown 
broadcast  in  North  and  West 
London  by  means  of  ndlk.  Br. 
Blake  shows  us  what  extreme  care 
we  take  to  introduce  sewer  air  into 
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our  dwellings  by  means  of  pipes, 
through  which  it  is  "  laid  on  "  just 
like  our  gas  or  our  drinking-water 
sjstems.  He  shows  this  sewer  gas 
to  be  a  fertile  cause  of  various 
diseases,  as  morning  headache, 
nausea,  indigestion,  ulceration  of 
the  mouth,  languor,  throat  affec- 
tion, erysipelas,  puerperal  fever, 
and  disastrous  vaccination — condi- 
tions often  attributed  to  widely 
differing  causes. 

He  shows  the  danger  of  allowing 
"waste-pipes  and  overflows  to  pass 
from  the  house  directly  into  the 
drains.  He  speaks  in  strong  con- 
demnation of  the  perilous  practice 
— nearly  invariable  in  the  metro- 
polis— of  using  the  same  cistern  for 
domestic  as  for  sanitary  purposes. 
The  book  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  upwards  of  twoscore 
excellent  hygienic  maxims,  which 
the  modern  race  of  "  jernr"  builders 
would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 

Amateurs  are  apt  to  prescribe 
specifics  which  have  never  been 
practically  tested,  and  to  imagine  a 
perfection  that  looks  charming  on 
paper,  but  cannot  be  realised  in 
clay.  Dr.  Blake's  system  requires 
a  pattern  of  a  disconnecting  syphon 
arrangement,  which  is  neither 
Potts's,  Weaver's,  Greenwood's,* nor 
Buchan's ;  fortunately,  however, 
the  material  for  it  can  be  found 
in  Doulton's  ordinary  stoneware 
syphon. 

Some  may  think  that  sewer  gas 
poisoning  is  merely  a  fashionable 
panic,  as  the  mad  dog  scare  was 
forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  gentlemen  should  form 
themselves  into  armed  bands  for  a 
canine  battue.  The  fact  that  the 
dangerous  gas,  owing  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  nitrogen  which  it 
contains,  is  heavier  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  consequently  un- 
likely to  rise  into  a  room  as  coal 
gas  would  if  the  tap  were  left 
turned  on,  may  seem  to  support 
those  who  make  light  of  the  sup- 


posed intruder.     But  a  moment's 
reflection    will    show    that  a  gas 
heavier  than  air  may,  by  several 
agencies,  be    introduced    into    an 
inhabited    room.     A   hot   fire,  for 
instance,  tends  to  make  a  vacuum 
in  a  room,  which,  if  it  cannot  suck  in 
a  replenishment  of  fresh  air  through 
keyhole  and  under  door  and    be- 
tween   the    window    frames,    will 
turn  to  the  sewer  gas  and  drag  it 
up   perforce  through  so   small  an 
aperture  as  that  at  the  bottom  of 
an     untrapped      or      imperfectly 
trapped    lavatory    basin.      Again, 
even  if  the  lavatory  be  kept  cool, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  will  sometimes 
fall  upon  the  pipe  that  runs  up  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  swelling 
gas   will  gently   float  up  through 
the  channel  so  cunningly  prepared 
for  it.     Or,  if  the  sun  hide  behind 
a  cloud,  and  a  thunderstorm  comes 
on,  and  heavy  rain,  the  flood  water 
rushes  into  ike  cesspool  or  sewer, 
and  forces  the  floating  gas  to  find 
the  best  vent   it    can.     Generally 
speaking,  sewer  gas  would  rise  into 
a  room  during  summer,  or  during 
the  day,  and  fall  in  the  pipes  when 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  room,  and  no 
flood  in  the  drains,  during  winter, 
and    in    the    night.     Dr.   Blake's 
system  may  add  something  in  the 
way  of  expense,  but  the  danger  is 
one  that  must  be  accounted  with  at 
any  cost.     His  leading  object  may 
be  described  to  be  the  setting  up 
of  an  oscillating  current  in  every 
drain  pipe  system,  with  the  escape 
for  the    gas,   either    upwards    or 
downwards,  arranged  to  take  place 
outside,  not  inside  the  house.     We 
are    rather    doubtful    whether  in 
such  cases  as  when  he  recommends 
a  discharge  over  a  gully  outside  a 
house,  instead  of  passage  of  waste 
by  a  continuous  pipe,  there  would 
not  result  an  odour  to  which  some 
persons  might  prefer  the    actual 
and  almost  imperceptible  poisoning 
by  sewer  gas  itself. 

Finally,  we   observe  with   some 
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surprise  that  Dr.  Blake,  having 
lucidly  indicated  so  many  perils  to 
harrow  the  breast  of  the  hapless 
British  householder,  fails  to  point 
out  any  practical  redress.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  known 
to  the  public  that  persons  who  are 
exercised  about  the  state  of  their 
"  drains  "  have  a  simple  and  cost- 
less legal  resource.  If  any  bad 
odour  be  detected,  or  there  be  any 
bad  health  attributable  apparently 
to  defective  sanitary  arrangements, 
the  tenant  should  take  the  follow- 
ing course.  He  merely  posts  a 
letter,  making  complaint,  to 
"  The  Inspector  of  Nuisances," 


(( 


inserting  in  the  blank  line  the  name 
of  the  town,  parish,  or  sub-district 
in  which  he  resides.  The  inspector 
is  bound  by  law  to  attend  and  to 
call  to  his  aid,  if  necessary,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Neither 
can  claim  any  fee.  If  there  be 
a  fault  of  construction  the  landlord 
can  be  dealt  with  summarily,  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  Inspector's 
notice  and  order  of  Vestry  or  other 
Board. 

If  it  be  a  fault  of  condition — i.e., 
want  of  cleanliness  or  ordinary 
care,  the  tenant  is  bound,  of  course, 
to  rectify  it. 

A  Survey  of  the  Carriages  at  the 
Paris  ExhibiH(my  1878.  By  G.  N. 
Hooper.     London :  Wertheimer. 

Technical  education  is  of  daily  in- 
creasing importance.  This  is  the  re- 
publication of  an  article  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Applied 
Science.  It  is  in  effect  a  catalogue 
raisomie  of  the  various  carriages 
exhibited  at  Paris,  from  drags 
and  bicycles — tricycles  are  unac- 
countably omitted — to  children's 
nursery  carriages — olim  go-carts. 
The  writer  is  himself  a  car- 
riage-builder, a  practical  man, 
and,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Inter- 
national Carriage  Jury,  at  Paris, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  an  authority 


on  his  subject.  We  the  more 
regret  that  Mr.  Hooper  has  not 
taken  this  opportunity  to  speak 
of  the  position  of  English-built 
carriages  as  compared  with  the 
American  and  the  French.  England 
was  fully  represented  at  Paris,  and 
at  a  very  recent  time  English  car- 
riages would  have  held  their  own ; 
but  it  is  pretty  certain  they  no 
longer  have  at  least  any  admitted 
superiority,  except  perhaps  as  to 
better  axles,  and  possibly  the  best 
leather.  On  varnish  in  partdcular 
some  remarks  might  have  been 
here  looked  for.  In  varnish  the 
French  are  behindhand,  and  this 
is  not  a  little  curious,  considering 
their  speciality  in  snufTboxes,  where 
their  applied  varnish  has  never 
even  been  approached.  For  many 
years  the  English  had  almost  the 
monopoly  of  the  varnish  trade  of 
the  world ;  this  is  so  no  longer — the 
Americans  have  introduced  their 
varnish  into  England,  and  largely 
also  into  France. 

No  trade  perhaps  employs  work- 
men more  skilled,  and  more  nearly 
approaching  also  to  some  of  the 
higher    branches    of    art,  than  a 
carriage  factory  ;  technical  training 
would  be  therefore  well  bestowed. 
Carriage   building  has,   or  might 
have,  even  a  literature  of  its  own 
of  interest,  as  "The  World  upon 
Wheels,"  by  Ezra  M.  Stratton,  of 
New  York,  may  serve    to    show. 
There    is,     too,    the    Worshipful 
London    Ooachmakers'    Company 
offering    prizes    for    "  Essays    on 
Carriage  Making  ;"    so  that  ^to- 
gether the  craft  may  be  expected 
to  be  well  looked  up.     We  think 
this  survey  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
Carriages  will  be  a  contribution  at 
least  to  that  knowledge  of  what 
others  are  doing,  •which  is  a  first 
requisite  for  knowing  what  it  is 
expected  we  are  ourselves  to  do. 

Debrett^s  Peerage^  and  Tides  of 
Courtesy.     Bebrett's  Baronetage  a$id 
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Knightage.  Edited  by  Robert  H. 
Mair,  LL.D.  Lcmdon  :  Dean  and 
Son,  Fleet-street,  1879. 

If  we  could  make  ourselves  be- 
lieve that  we  were  reading  this 
work  for  the  first  time — it  is  ad- 
vancing towards  its  two  hundredth 
year — we  should  find  it  full  of 
interesting  information.  The  theory 
of  society  is  as  exclusive  as  ever, 
however  deteriorated  in  practice. 
For  instance,  after  being  informed 
of  the  exact  order  of  precedence  of 
Masters  in  Chancery  and  Masters 
in  Lunacy,  Eldest  Sons  of  Knights 
Bachelor,  and  Younger  Sons  of  the 
Younger  Sons  of  Peers,  we  are  told 
that  "  Divines,  Naval  and  Military 
officers,  members  of  the  Legal  and 
Medical  Professions,  Graduates  of 
Universities,  and  Citizens  and  Bur- 
gesses, have  no  precedence  assigned 
to  them,  either  by  statute  or  by  any 
fixed  principle."  We  are  afterwards 
told  that  these  hapless  individuals 
**  have  among  themselves  a  certain 
precedence,  and  relative  rank ; 
but  such  precedence  and  rank  are 
peculiar  to  each  class,  and  give  no 
position  in  the  general  or  social 
iicale."  Li  other  words,  they  are 
outside  the  pale  within  which 
Daughters  of  Knights  and  Wives 
of  the  Younger  Sons  of  Baronets 
know  and  keep  their  appointed 
place,  which,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  alters  not. 
With  all  respect  to  the  time- 
honoured  arrangements  of  courtly 
society,  which  are  very  necessary 
for  the  pleasant  conduct  of  cere- 
monial, and  no  doubt  prevent 
many  possible  heartburnings  and 
jealousies,  the  picture  presented 
of  the  small  notabilities  within, 
and  the  great  poets,  university 
dons,  eminent  divines,  and  undis- 
tinguished mass  of  honest  citizens 
and  burgesses  without,  irresistibly 
reminds  us  of  Madame  Tussaud's 
exhibition.  Within  the  rails  are 
the  notabilities,  large  as  life,  with 
station   well  defined,  and  dignity 


immovable ;  without,  and  out  of 
their  society,  is  the  general  living 
crowd.  There  seems  to  be  a  diffe- 
rence of  oj)inion  bet'vieen  the  com- 
pilers of  Peerages  how  far  down- 
wards social  precedence  extends; 
for  in  "  Dod*s,"  immediately  after 
Younger  Sons  of  Knights  Bachelor, 
follow  on  Doctoi:s  of  Divinity  within 
the  sacred  pale ;  and  the  series 
only  ends  with  the  root  of  all  real 
glory,  the  labourer.  As  these 
tables  are  founded  on  customs  of 
old  date,  they  contain  curious 
anomalies  and  omissions,  the  recti- 
fication of  which  must  be  left  to 
the  Heralds,  as  the  arbiters  of  pro- 
priety. While  "  Debrett "  contends 
that  Precedence  ceases  before 
Divines  or  Professional  men  are 
reached,  in  "  Dod "  it  is  stated 
that  by  some  it  is  contended  that 
Doctors  of  Universities  are  on  a 
par  even  with  Knights  !  Among  the 
lower  orders,  ignored  by  Debrett, 
there  are  also  some  curious  ano- 
malies ;  precedence  in  England 
being  thus  constituted  as  regards 
University  degrees :  Doctors  of 
Divinity ;  of  Law  ;  of  Medicine ; 
of  Music;  while  in  Ireland  their 
relative  honour  amongst  men  is 
first  for  Divinity,  second  for  Medi- 
cine, and  last  for  Laws. 

The  labour  in  keeping  a  work 
like  this  up  to  date  in  every  small 
detail  must  be  very  great.  It  is 
rather  singular,  however,  to  find 
the  date  both  of  the  birth  and 
marriage  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
brother,  Mr.  Ealph  Disraeli,  given 
as  18 — .  Can  no  one  be  got  to 
supply  the  missing  figures  in  the 
life  of  this  retiring  gentleman? 
In  the  Knightage,  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  P.B.A.,  is  named  as  the 
son  of  Septimus  Leighton,  M.D. 
If  the  editor  will  take  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  the  University  Magazine 
for  January  of  the  present  year, 
he  will  find  that  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  father  bears  the  same 
pwenomen  as  himself.      Amongst 
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the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  Mr.  Stopf  ord  Brooke  has  not 
for  some  time  been  minister  of  "  St. 
James's  Chapel,  Westminster." 

In  the  account  devoted  to  Sove- 
reignty, the  word  "  Sire,"  usually 
heading  letters  addressed  to  a  male 
sovereign,  is  said  to  be  "  derived 
from  the  Greek,'*  and  to  merely 
signify  Lord.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
some  of  the  "  9000  peers,  peeresses, 
and  commoners  of  all  grades,"  who 
have  furnished  the  editor  "  with 
information,"  should  not  write  to 
say  that  it  is  quite  an  open  question 
whether,  instead  of  being  derived 
from  the  Greek  Kuriosy  **  Sir  "  or 
"  Sire "  is  not  merely  Senior, 
Seigneur,  Sieur,  Signore.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  word  will  be  found  to 
come  from  the  Sanscrit;  if  we 
remember  rightly,  there  is  a  word 
not  unlike  it  in  the  Queen's  im- 
perial description. 

A  new  feature  in  **  Debrett " 
is  that  ladies  are  beginning  to 
add  to  their  addresses  the  names 
of  their  clubs,  though  they  have  as 
yet  fewer  to  choose  from  than  the 
supposed  more  clubbable  sex. 


The  Restoration  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings. Report  of  Conference  at  Royal 
Institution.     Liverpool,  1879. 

We  particularly  welcome  the 
publication  of  this  report,  which 
we  owe  to  the  Liverpool  Notes  and 
Queries  Society,  a  society  doing 
much  good  work  under  its  quaint 
title.  The  Conference  was  exactly 
the  right  thing ;  it  secured  a  local 
interest  and  local  influence,  ex- 
tending the  question  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and  so  helping  to  overcome 
the  provincialism,  if  we  may  call 
it  so,  of  the  metropolis,  which 
sometimes  arrogates  tke  right  of 
decision  in  matters  of  taste,  and 
claims  to  impose  its  own  verdict  in 
overruling  others. 


I 


The  restoration  of  ancient  build- 
ings, and  the  preservation  of  ancieiit 
buildings,  are  far  from  convertible 
terms — they  are  essentially  different 
things ;  there  are  fanatics  as  to 
both.  We  hold  it  to  be  mere 
fanaticism  to  preserve  a  min^ 
merely  as  a  ruin,  when  a  building 
of  use  would  be  its  better  substi- 
tute ;  and  not  less  is  it  fanatical  to 
sweep  away  a  ruin  as  an  eyesore. 
But  a  worse  fanaticism  than  either 
is  a  restoration  which  foists  in  a 
make-believe,  and  a  sham,  and  a 
pretence,  instead  of  an  honest 
reality.  It  is  the  reparation  of 
ancient  buildings  that  is  the  need. 
Not  that  every  ancient  building 
should  be  preserved  unaltered,  nor 
et  that  all  old  buildings  are  of 
ess  value  than  the  ground  thej 
stand  on.  We  commend  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Liverpool  Con- 
ference to  all  for  whom  the  subject 
has  interest.  Mr.  Morris,  as  one 
speaker,  insures  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  subject ;  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  the  chairman,  with  all  a 
chairman's  impartiality  and  care 
for  opinions  on  each  side,  nerer 
conceals  his  own  deliberate  convic- 
tion  that  no  fresh  splendour  or 
modem  ingenuity  can  repair  the 
loss  of  a  genuine  work  of  ancient 
art.  It  is  above  all  things  the 
reasonableness  of  The  Protection 
Society,  and  its  practical  common 
sense,  which  seems  to  us  to  sub- 
stantiate its  claim  to  public  favour. 
As  we  remember  it  once  to  have 
been  said,  if  the  question  lies  be- 
tween, for  instance,  a  ruin  and  a 
new  church,  those  who  want  to 
keep  the  ruin  ought  at  least  as 
well  to  provide  the  new  church; 
that  is,  a  real  want  is  not  to  be 
met  by  a  fancied  aesthetic  delight. 
We  hope  this  Conference  will  have 
helped  to  clear  away  any  such 
mistake. 
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I  woNDEB  which  the  more  inspires 
the  unpractised  orator  with  trepi- 
dation, as  he  rises  to  give  utterance 
to  his  maiden  speech — the  eager 
Bnrging  audience,  waiting  with  up- 
turned faces  his  earliest  syllable ; 
or  the  small,  calm,  cold-looking 
group  seated  around  the  narrow 
table  beneath  him,  pencil  in  hand 
and  outspread  note-book  before 
them,  equally  willing  to  record  a 
"brilliant  success,"  or  an  "igno- 
minious failure  ?"  To  whom  does 
the  sly  politician  prefer  to  appeal, 
the  little  unpropitious  mob  within, 
or  the  greater  and  perhaps  more 
placable  mob  without,  that  can  be 
approached  so  easily  by  leaning 
OTer  a  rail  and  addressing  the  in- 
terrupted speech  to  the  reporters. 
For  my  part,  I  would  keep  my 
eyes  upon  the  audience,  and  try  to 
forget  the  reporters.  An  altogether 
cynical  unsympathetic  set,  it  must 
be  confessed  they  look.  You,  my 
friend,  with  the  shaggy  grey  head, 
dingy  coat,  and  note-book  like  a 
ledger,  what  is  it  to  you  whether 
our  speaker  carry  the  audience 
with  him  in  triumph  or  be  driven 
with  hoots  from  the  platform? 
You  will  take  your  notes,  and  make 
a  neat  transcript,  and  hand  in  the 
copy  to  the  sub-editor,  and  return 
home  and  comfortably  sup,  what- 


ever be  the  issue.  "There's  one 
thing,  and  one  only,  that  quite  un- 
nerves me  when  I  first  get  on  my 
feet,"  I  heard  a  notable  orator 
say  to  a  comrade  of  mine ;  "  and 
that  is  the  confounded  callous  stare 
of  you  fellows  at  the  table.  You 
put  a  man  out  of  heart  before  he 
begins."  But,  perhaps,  were  it 
better  understood  how  wholly  dis- 
interested an  actor  in  all  such 
public  dramas  is  the  unimpassioned 
Knight  of  the  pencil  and  note-book, 
his  presence  would  be  less  of  a 
trial  to  the  fluttering,  bashful 
speaker. 

No  one  regards  the  scene  with 
feelings  so  entirely  removed  from 
those  of  the  partisan.  Be  the 
occasion  of  national  or  of  local 
interest,  it  is  all  the  same  to  the 
reporter.  With  him  it  is  an  affair 
of  business,  and  viewed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  worth  so  much  "  copy" 
to  him,  he  will  make  of  it  a  ten- 
line  "  par,"  or  a  column  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  editorial  instruc- 
tions ;  and  there  an  end. 

The  general  public  entertains 
some  wrong  notions  concerning 
reporters.  Eeaders  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  their  contemporaries, 
have  formed  certain  ideals  regard- 
ing journalism  and  journalists, 
which,  however  faithfully  they  may 
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correspond  to  the  characters  and 
scenes  of  fifty  years  ago,  are  out  of 
joint  with  the  facts  of  the  present 
day.     Beporting  is  not  what  it  was ; 
reporters  are  not  what  they  were. 
The    wild,   free,    careless    fellow, 
whose  weapon   and   staff  was  his 
pencil ;  who  spent  his  days  hunting 
np  exciting   news,  his    nights   at 
public  dinners,  or  in  rare   Bohe- 
mian   haunts,    where     beer    was 
drunk  and  clay  pipes  were  smoked ; 
who  sipped  the  honey  of  the  gay 
life  of  his  day,  and  knew  only  the 
rollicking  side  of  the  world;  who 
was  a  reporter  because  he  loved 
reporting    better    than    anything 
else :  where,  I  am  tempted  to  ask, 
is  this  once  famous  representative 
of   the  British  press?  where    in- 
deed ?     He  is  gone  ;  or  lives  only 
an  aged  veteran,  basking   in  the 
memories  of  the  past;  one  whom 
the  yoimger  members  of  the  craft 
hold  in  deep  respect  as  an  ancient 
warrior  who  carries  the  scars  of 
scenes  that  will  never  more  return. 
Reporting  is  a  very  sober  practical 
business  at  this   day.      You,  my 
young  friend,  who  have  purchased 
Pitman's   Manual,   and  are  pain- 
fully   tracing    the    most    crooked 
and  mysterious  of  its  outlines,  in 
the    hope    that    some    day    your 
labours  shall  be  rewarded  by  a  life 
of  jovial  independence,  desist ;  or 
plod  along    determined   to   enter 
earnestly    upon    a    profession    in 
which  the  best  and  hardest  worker 
only  comes  to  the  front. 

The  modem  reporter  is  a  wholly 
unpicturesque,  practical  person. 
Reporting  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
the  like  are  fast  tending  to  destroy 
his  individuality.  He  has  certain 
set  duties,  which  are  undertaken 
in  a  methodical  unsentimental 
spirit,  and  for  the  most  part  he 
moves  in  a  fixed  groove.  Practical 
acquaintance  with  all  aspects  of 
public  life  has  made  him  either 
absolutely  indifferent  (a  mole-like 
person),  or  a  confirmed  cynic.    He 


goes  in  precisely  the  same  spirit 
to  a  public  dinner,  a  charity 
sermon,  a  fire,  or  an  inquest  The 
only  things  he  objects  to  are 
meetings  at  which  all  the  speakers 
appropriate  not  less  than  twen^ 
minutes  to  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions in  which  the  general  public 
take  no  possible  interest ;  and  pro- 
longed judicial  inquiries  (such,  for 
instance,  as  that  concerning  the 
"  Tichbome  case,")  which  keep  him 
tied  in  one  spot  all  day.  His  de- 
light is  in  snug  little  commerdal 
meetings,  where  the  proceedings 
are  of  a  brisk  business-like  cha- 
racter, and  can  be  written  up  as 
they  go  ;  thus  allowing  him  to  get 
home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  indifference  which  the  reporter 
betrays  on  all  occasions  is  that  he 
has  had  somewhat  too  close  a  peep 
into  the  seamy  side  of  public 
life.  A  new  charitable  institution 
is  started ;  the  papers  laud  the 
philanthropic  endeavours  of  the 
promoters;  but  the  reporter, 
mayhap,  who  takes  a  note  of  its 
first  general  meeting,  finds  him- 
self entirely  unable  to  feel  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  charity  or  its 
objects,  knowing  too  well  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  concern  was 
to  provide  a  snug  berth  for  the 
secretary;  a  well-appointed  dub, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  "  ihe 
committee,"  for  a  dozen  busy 
idlers,  and  the  addition  of  a  J.  P. 
to  the  name  of  the  self-appointed 
chairman.  Were  he  to  trouble 
himself  to  think  at  all  about  these 
matters,  it  is  possible  that  the 
reporter  might  m  time  retire  from 
his  profession,  saddened  by  too 
frequent  contact  with  the  fact 
that  "things  are  not  what  they 
seem."  But  he  never  does  trouble 
himself  in  the  least ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  for  the  impartmlity  of 
his  reports  that  he  does  not. 

WeU,  then,  your  contemporary 
historian,  who  spends   his  life  in 
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continually  movmg  from  one  place 
to  another,  who  deals  with  all  kinds 
of  persons  and  events,  must  neces- 
sarily possess  qualifications  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  He  must  be  physi- 
cally sound  to  begin  with.  His  con- 
stitution must  be  robust  enough  to 
stand  a  good  many  rough  strains, 
and  sufficiently  elastic  to  enable 
him  to  live  in  a  moderately  irre- 
gular fashion.  Often  his  meals 
are  taken  standing,  soldier- 
fashion  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  hope  to  adhere  to  any 
fixed  rules  of  living.  His  time  is 
not  his  own ;  he  is  at  the  call  of 
his  editor,  and  must  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  turn  out  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  In  a 
word,  as  the  recorder  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  town  or  city  which 
employs  him,  he  must  adapt  him- 
self to  the  movements  of  that  life. 
There  is  no  fixed  hour  for  the 
holding  of  public  meetings ;  fires 
will  break  out  at  the  most  awkward 
moments;  nor  is  it  even  possible 
to  predict  the  very  time  at  which  a 
public  man  will  die,  and  leave  the 
editor  in  a  strait  as  to  the  means 
of  procuring  acceptable  materials 
for  the  obituary. 

Secondly,  a  useful  reporter  must 
be  something  of  a  diplomatist.  He 
must  possess  that  invaluable  gift 
of  gently  worming  out  of  a  person 
information  which  the  person  is 
extremely  unwilling  to  impart.  He 
.must  be  able  to  insinuate  with 
delicate  plausibility  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  unwilling  one  alone 
tre  sought;  and  that  no  motive 
*f  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  or  the  public  prompts  the 
trying  query.  "  Interviewing  "  as  a 
branch  of  journalism  is  less  under- 
ood  and  much  less  frequently 
luctised  here  than  in  America, 
here  no  man's  privacy  is  sacred 
the  inquisitive  "  special,"  but  it 
oes  occasionally  happen  that  a 
rter  is  despatched  upon  a 
fficult     mission     requiring    the 


exercise  of  great  tact  and  inge- 
nuity. 

Thirdly,  your  reporter  must  be 
versatile ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must 
know  a  little  bit  about  everything 
and  everybody.  Whoever  woidd 
rise  in  his  profession  will  recognise 
at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  merely 
a  machine  for  the  recording  and 
transcribing  of  another  man's 
words.  Shorthand-writingisbutthe 
first  step  to  perfection  in  the  art  of 
reporting,  and,  considered  as  a 
speciality  forms  the  business  of  a  dis- 
tinct profession,  that  of  the  "  short- 
hand writer"  so  called,  who  is  a 
different  man  altogether  from  the  re- 
porter. Having  mastered  thoroughly 
the  system  he  means  to  employ,  a 
painful  task  occupying  many 
months  of  drudgery,  he  is  but  on 
the  threshold  of  his  profession.  He 
has  to  post  himself  thoroughly  in 
the  rules  of  public  meetings ;  must 
have  resolutions,  amendments, 
addenda,  substantive  motions,  &c. 
at  his  fingers'  ends  ;  and  be  able  in 
making  his  report  to  correct  an  error 
of  form  into  which  even  the  chair- 
man mav  have  fallen — for  chair- 
men are  Aot  by  any  means  infallible. 
He  also  needs  to  exercise  a 
clear  judgment  upon  the  merit 
of  a  discussion,  to  pronounce  in  a 
moment  upon  the  relevancy  or 
irrelevancy  of  the  speaker's  re- 
marks ;  to  sift  from  the  verbiage  of 
a  high-flown  orator  not  so  much 
what  he  himself  wants  to  say,  as 
what  the  public  want  to  hear. 

It  requires,  for  instance,  no  small 
critical  power  to  compress  into  a 
neat  paragraph  of  twenty  or  thirty 
lines  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting, 
which,  if  reported  fully,  would 
occupy  some  three  or  four  columns 
of  a  newspaper.  Again,  very  few 
public  speakers  have  any  idea  of 
oratory.  Nay,  the  number  of  those 
who  can  so  much  as  express  them- 
selves in  intelligible  grammatical 
English  is  small.  An  experience 
of  twenty  years  is   insufficient  to 
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enable  a  naturally  bad  speaker  to 
give  dear  utterance  to  the  thoughts 
he  wishes  to  express ;  and  it  often 
happens  that  in  transcribing  the 
notes  of  such  a  speaker  the  re- 
orter  has  to  say  for  him  in  Queen's 
lUglish  what  he  was  striving  in 
Tain  to  say  for  himself.  Here, 
then,  is  a  new  quality  to  which  the 
reporter  must  be  able  to  lay  no 
doubtful  claim — ^that  of  literary 
composition ;  he  must  be  able  to 
write  presentable  newspaper  Eng- 
lish. Nor  will  he  command  the 
highest  salary  unless,  when  occa- 
sion demands,  he  is  able  to  turn 
his  hand  to  "descriptive"  work, 
and  knock  off  with  considerable 
facility  an  accoiuit  of  a  royal  pro- 
cession, a  flower-show,  or  the  site 
of  a  murder.  Work  of  this  kind 
generally  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  specialist;  but  the  really 
valuable  man  on  the  staff  of  a 
modem  newspaper  is  he  who  can 
turn  his  pen  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  any  kind  of  work  which  may  be 
required  of  him.  This  constitutes 
the  special  value  of  the  Irishmen, 
with  whom  the  Metropolitan  press 
is  literally  swarming.  Uncertain, 
not  always  sober,  and  seldom  to  be 
depended  on  in  regard  to  a  regular 
supply  of  copy,  their  position  is 
secured  by  a  versatility  which  is 
inexhaustible ;  for  a  smart  politi- 
cal leader,  or  a  gory  description  of 
a  whipping  at  Newgate,  the  Irish 
special  has  not  an  equal.  While 
on  the  subject  of  versatility,  it  may 
be  said  that  no  reporter  fills  a 
definite  vacancy  on  the  staff  of  his 
paper.  His  sudden  departure 
would  create  no  such  gap  in  the 
working  ranks  as  would  be  caused 
by  the  loss  of  a  derk  in  a  commer- 
cial or  banking  house.  The  work 
which  had  usually  fallen  to  his 
share  would  be  spread  over  the 
rest  of  the  staff,  and  the  best  all- 
round  man  would  take  up  the 
special  duties,  if  any,  connected 
with  his  post.      A  facile,  many- 


sided  man,  equally  ready  and  able 
to  take  a  shorthand  and  a  descrip- 
tive   engagement,  is    worth    any 
money  to  an  editor ;  he  may  com- 
mand (within,  of  course,  the  limits 
assigned  by  custom)  his  own  price. 
But  the  ploddipg  man,  and  the 
brilliant   man    are  generally  two 
separate    individuals.       The    re- 
porter who  will  run  out  after  a 
nre    or    a  murder  at  a  moment's 
notice    is   not    often     to    be    re- 
lied on   to  come  up   regularly  to 
the  scratch,  and  is  more  oft^  to 
be   found   in  the   corner  of  his 
favourite  public  than   in  the  re- 
porters' room,  at  the  summons  of 
the  chief.     Besides  his  readine^ 
to  undertake  anything  that  offers, 
his   willingness    to    sacrifice  per- 
sonal comfort  and  convenience  to 
the  necessities  of  his  editor,  the 
reporter  needs  a  good  deal  of  the 
composition   of  the  special  corre- 
spondent on  the  battle  field,  who, 
amid  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and 
the  cries  of  dying  and  wounded, 
sits  on  his  horse  calmly  pencilling 
the   accoimt    of   the   engagement 
which    the    next    homeward   mail 
will  carry  to  Fleet-street.      I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  reporter 
of  a  London  daily  is  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  art  amid  surround- 
ings so  trying  as  these;  but  it  is 
not  an  altogether  easy  matter,  for 
instance,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
swaying  and  bawling,  to  compose 
your  thoughts  sufficiently  to  enable 
you  to  follow  with  pencil  the  pro- 
ceedings that  are  going  forward. 
I  am  thinking  at  ihe  moment  of 
Lord  Mayor's  Day.      Have    you 
never,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
seen,  in  the  thick  of  the  crowd, 
a  man  with  a  pencil  and  notebook 
vigorously  writing  on  the  top  of 
his  hat,  or  the  haick  of  the  person 
in  front  of  him,  heedless  of  the 
jokes  of  the  mob,  and  wondered 
what  could  his  business   be?    If 
you    had    watched    him  for    any 
length   of  time,  you  would  hare 
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«een  him,  after  completing  half-a- 
dozen  slips,  tear  them  out  of  his 
note  book  and  give  them  to  a  small 
boj  at  his  elbow,  with  injimctions 
to  "come  for  more"  when  he  had 
disposed  of  those.  And  then  the 
small  boy,  called  by  the  uninitiated 
—not  by  Press-men  themselyes — a 
"  printer's  devil,"  would  have  run 
away  down  the  street  to  the  office  of 
an  evening  newspaper,  handed  in  the 
"  copy  "  to  the  sub-editor,  and  come 
back  to  the  energetic  special,  who 
would  by  that  time  have  got  a  little 
farther  with  his  "  Full  Ascription 
of  the  Lord  Maj^or's  show,  this 
day."  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  say 
that  literary  composition  by  the 
side  of  your  study  fire,  stimulated 
by  the  influence  of  books,  pipe, 
and  coffee ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
a  hustling  mob,  on  a  rainy  day, 
in  Fleet-street  or  the  Strand,  with 
the  ferule  of  an  umbrella  in  the 
small  of  your  back,  and  your 
neighbours  on  either  side  de- 
manding "*oo  are  yer  a  shovin' 
of?"  are  two  very  different  things. 
The  same  power  of  abstracting 
himself  from  the  proceedings 
around  him,  and  fastening  his 
attention  upon  his  own  affairs,  has 
to  be  practised  by  the  reporter  on 
many  occasions.  With  the  image 
before  him  of  the  insatiable  com- 
positors, ever  demanding  copy, 
never  appeased,  he  makes  haste  to 
write  up  his  notes  as  fast  as  they 
are  taken  down.  So  that  you  may 
see  him  at,  say  Exeter  Hall,  amid 
the  uproar  of  contending  religious 
factions,  industriously  pegging 
away  at  the  copy  which  will  give 
in  the  morning's  paper,  a  calm  and 
accurate  account  of  the  scene. 
Here  I  may  as  well  take  up  for 
refutation  the  charge  occasionally 
brought  against  reporters,  that 
their  reports  are  coloured  by  per- 
sonal feelings.  This  is  distinctly 
Tintrue.  The  reporter,  as  a  reporter, 
has  no  personal  feelings.  In  so 
far  as  the  mere  writing  out  of  the 


words  of  a  speaker  goes,  he  is  a 
machine.  Towards  sentiments 
uttered  his  mental  attitude  is 
indifference;  or  if  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  differ  from  the  spirit  of 
the  proceedings,  his  disagreement 
does  not  appear  in  his  report,  but 
takes  the  form  of  a  sarcastic  com- 
ment to  a  confrere  at  the  table. 
It  would  not  suit  the  reporter's 
purpose  to  alter  in  any  way  the 
tone  of  a  meeting ;  that  would  be 
giving  himself  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  labour ;  and  unneces- 
sary labour  is  what  he  is  generally 
most  anxious  to  save  himseli. 
Irish  reporters  have  frequently 
sustained  this  charge;  and  are 
still  often  accused  of  giving  a 
Catholic  colouring  to  their  reports 
of  political  or  religious  meetings. 
But  my  own  experience  has  b^n 
that  Irishmen  are  as  willing,  in 
their  professional  capacity,  to 
become  the  channels  of  ultra- 
Protestantism,  as  to  give  expres- 
sion to  sentiments  of  the  most 
pronounced  Shamrock  hue.  It 
might  indeed  not  a  little  disturb 
the  readers  of  extreme  religious 
journals  were  they  to  overhear,  at 
the  reporter's  table,  the  representa- 
tives of  two  mutually  hostile  sheets 
arranging  with  eacn  other  for  a 
friendly  interchange  of  notes.  To 
condense  the  whole  subject  into  one 
sentence,  no  reporter  cares  a  button 
what  he  reports.  It  is  a  fond 
illusion  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
porter is  an  eager  politician, 
posted  up  in  the  movements  of 
the  session;  he  has  no  political 
proclivities  whatever.  You  may 
see  the  representative  of  the 
fiercest  Radical  sheet  dictating 
his  notes  to  the  reporter  of  the 
oldest  Tory  paper.  The  same  man 
often  works  for  both,  transferring 
his  services  from  one  to  another 
with  no  concern  save  that  of 
getting  the  best  market  for  his 
copy.  It  may  suit  the  policy  of 
the  editor  to  say  of  any  little  hole- 
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in-the-oomer  meeting  that  it  was  a 
"  great  and  enthusiastic  gathering/' 
and  expressed,  in  the  utterance  of 
its  speakers,  the  sentiments  of  **  all 
enlightened  thinkers  of  this  coun- 
try;"  but  you  will  not  find  his 
representative  burdening    himself 
to  attach  to  the  proceedings  an 
importance  of  which  he  does  or 
does  not  consider  them  to  be  pos- 
sessed.    The  general  public  owes  a 
debt  of   gratitude  to  the  reporter 
for  the  exercise  on    occasions  of 
real  importance  of  a  stolid  indif- 
ference of    this    kind.      It    is    a 
guarantee    of   the  impartiality  of 
his  work.     To  have  editors  gifted 
with  strong  predilections  is  quite 
bad  enough  without  their  preju- 
dices extending  to  the  general  staff. 
The  public  who   read  the   news- 
papers are  sufficiently  sorely  tried 
in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the 
facts  of  circumstances  to  which  four 
leader-writers    give    four    distinct 
aspects.      That    they    should    be 
obliged  to  fall   back  upon   their 
own  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
fidelity  of  a  mere  transcript  of  a 
speaker's  remarks   would  be    de- 
manding of  them  a  little  too  much 
in  return  for  their  penny.     It  may 
be  relied  on,  therefore,  that  except 
where  a  speaker's  English  will  not 
bear  literal  reproduction,  his  actual 
words    are   given;  and  while   the 
letter  luidergoes  occasional  modifi- 
cation, the  spirit  of   his  remarks 
is  at  all  times  faithfully  conveyed. 
Newspaper  men  constitute  a  large 
class,  which  includes  men  of  aJl 
ages,  standing,  and  merit.    Around 
the  same  table  may  be  seen  several 
different  types.     There  is  the  old 
stager,  battered  and  soiled  in  the 
service,  using  as  his  tools  a  mere 
scrap  of  pencil  and  a  few  odd  sheets 
of  paper ;  and,  beside  him,  the  raw 
novice  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  fresh 
from  school,  or  the  shop  counter, 
who  carries  a  note  book   like   a 
Family  Bible,  an  improved  pencil, 
and  a  new  patent  ink  holder,  but 


who    labours    painfully   after  his 
more  practised  brethren  in  spite  of 
his  mechanical  advantages.    Any- 
one thinks  himself  competent  to 
become    a    reporter,   and   this  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  varie- 
ties of  men  whom  the  profession 
contains.     Mr.  Allen  Reed  teUs  us 
of   letters  he  has   received  from 
ambitious  footmen,  office-boys,  and 
various     counter  -  jumpers    (and, 
probably,  most  press-men  are  in 
possession  of  similar   documents) 
anxious  to  forsake   a  calling  for 
which  nature  may  have  peculiarly 
fitted  them,  for  one  in  which  inex- 
perience, and  lack  of  education,  find 
themselves  opposed  and  baffled  at 
every  turn.     The  profession  is  full 
of  men  who  have  fled  to  shorthand 
as  a  last  resource,  after  failing  in 
all  else,  and  whp  vainly  expected 
that  incompetence,    ignorance,  or 
laziness  would  serve   them   there 
where  only  the  busiest  bees  have  a 
chance  of  making  honey,  and  none 
can  eat  what  his  own  labours  have 
not  produced. 

We  have  sketched  hurriedly  the 
general  reporter,  and  endeavoured 
to  give  some  idea  both  of  the  man 
himself,  and  the  nature  of  his  daily 
work.  We  may  pass  on  to  other 
types  of  journalists.  One  of  the 
most  important  positions  on  the 
staff  of  a  newspaper  is  held  by  the 
special  commissioner,  who  holds 
hunself  in  readiness  to  undertake 
any  work  requiring  descriptive 
literary  power.  His  work  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  shorthand 
writer,  or  literal "  reporter,"  though 
he  finds  it  valuable  occasionally 
to  possess  some  stenographic  ac- 
complishment. The  "  special "  as 
he  is  familiarly  called,  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  products  of  modem 
newspaper  enterprise.  A  man  in- 
timately acquainted  with  public  fife, 
and  the  special  wants  of  the  news- 
paper reading  public,  he  is  de- 
spatched as  a  representative  of  his 
journal  on  all  missions  which  call 
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for  the  exercise  of  those  peculiar 
qualifications.  Facile  of  pen,  and 
quick  to  discern  what  is  of  interest 
to  his  readers,  he  is  inyaluable 
where  the  exigencies  of  a  moment 
demand  a  brightly-written  descrip- 
tive sketch,  to  be  thrown  off  while 
the  printers  are  waiting  for  the 
copj.  He  must  be  learned  enough 
to  know  where  his  learning  will 
eome  in  as  a  literary  assistant, 
and  where  literature  pure  and 
simple  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
general  taste.  Able  to  refer, 
should  it  be  necessary,  to  his 
Buskin,  his  Carlyle,  or  his  Shake- 
speare, he  must  also  possess  the 
knack  of  treating  every  subject 
from  a  whoUy  popular  and  ephe- 
meral point  of  view;  and  will 
remember  that  at  the  best  he  is 
but  penning  an  article  which,  once 
read,  will  never  be  thought  of 
again.  It  is  better  for  a  newspaper 
uian  to  know  at  once  where  to  lay 
his  hand  on  any  information  de- 
sired than  to  be  thoroughly  and 
solidly  informed  on  a  few  topics. 
Often  he  has  to  get  the  materials 
for  his  article  by  a  process  of 
"  coaching "  or  "  cramming,"  as 
the  barrister  gets  up  his  case  at 
secondhand.  Wherever  possible 
the  special  commissioner  is  de- 
spatched in  cases  where  investiga- 
tion and  the  qualities  of  the  de- 
tective are  needed.  Take  an  in- 
stance. At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  editor  receives  a  re- 
port that  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted m  the  East  End.  At  once 
a  special  reporter  is  ordered  to  the 
scene  of  the  outrage,  with  instruc- 
tions to  get  aU  possible  particulars, 
and  write  up  a  sensational  account 
for  the  morning's  issue.  Charter- 
mg  a  hansom,  the  commis- 
sioner drives  away  in  the  direction 
^en,  and  is  presently  set  down 
m  the  midst  of  a  neighbourhood 
which,  bad  enough  in  daylight, 
becomes  dangerous  after  nightfall. 
Following  his  orders,  he  wiU  make 


his  way  to  the  spot,  keeping  his 
ears  open  as  he  goes  for  any  stray 
gossip  on  the  subject  which  may 
assist  him  in  his  search.  Often 
he  will  find  it  necessary  to  visit 
the  low  publics  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  trust  to  some 
chance  information,  perhaps  light- 
ing upon  a  neighbour  who,  for  a 
quartern  of  gin,  will  be  ready  to 
relate  the  whole  biography  of  the 
murdered  one,  which  is  taken 
down  by  the  nimble  finders  of  the 
special  hot  from  the  lips  of  the 
tipsy  informant.  By  a  faculty 
like  that  of  the  old  Bailey  bar- 
rister, he  checks  one  account 
against  the  other,  and  sifts  some 
truth  from  the  .  whole.  After 
exhausting  every  source  of  inquiry, 
and  having  possibly  spent  some 
hours  on  the  work,  our  friend 
makes  his  way  back  to  Fleet- 
street,  shaping  his  notes  into  form 
as  he  goes,  and  will  give  as  the 
result  of  his  night's  adventure  a 
graphic  account  of  the  whole  affair 
m  the  next  morning's  issue.  This 
is  unpleasant  work,  and  much  dis- 
liked. Work  of  an  equally  ex- 
citing nature  is  furnished  by 
sudden  accidents  of  such  large 
extent  as  to  make  them  of  national 
interest — such  as  for  instance  a 
great  colliery  explosion ;  a  railway 
accident ;  a  shipwreck ;  or  the 
like.  Affairs  of  this  kind  fall 
very  heavily  on  the  special,  and 
demand  the  exercise  of  some  very 
high  qualities.  It  is  far  other 
work  than  setting  up  in  comfort- 
able quarters  at  the  nearest  hotel, 
and  employing  the  evening  in 
leisurely  penning  a  descriptive 
article.  A  full  and  minute  report 
is  demanded,  embracing  elaborate 
theories  or  explanations  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disaster,  detailed  par- 
ticulars of  the  killed  or  wounded, 
with  the  provision  made  for  their 
reception ;  and  "  accounts  of  sur- 
vivors," which  are  got  only  by 
patient  and    skilled  examination* 
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"I  hayen't  had  my  boots  off  for 
seyen  days,"  a  reporter,  who  had 
been  engaged  upon  the  "  Prin- 
cess Alice  "  disaster,  said  to  the 
writer.  Then  there  are  the 
regular  events,  such  as  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Boat  Bace,  the 
Derby,  and  other  famous  turf 
affairs.  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  all  of 
which  bring  downright  heavy 
labour  to  the  special  reporter,  who  • 
is  expected  to  furnish  bright  and 
fresh  descriptions  of  things  which 
are  stereotyped  as  to  every  fea- 
ture. Bank  Holidays,  when  all 
the  world  is  abroad,  shaking  off 
for  a  few  hours  the  dust  and 
weariness  of  daily  labour,  bring  no 
rest  to  the  Press-man,  who  must 
follow  in  his  professional  capacity 
the  footsteps  of  the  crowd  to  every 
suburb  of  the  City,  every  subur- 
ban watering-place,  and  the  chief 
centres  of  amusement  in  the  me- 
tropolis. On  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Monday,  Boxing  Day,  and  all 
the  national  festivals  of  the  year, 
every  man  that  can  be  laid  hold 
of  is  pressed  into  the  editorial 
service. 

Sometimes  a  shorthand  and  a 
descriptive  writer  are  sent  together, 
as  to  a  criminal  trial  of  general 
interest,  when  the  one  will  give  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  other  a  description  of  tiie 
aspect  of  the  court,  the  appearance 
of  the  prisoner,  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  and  the  manner  of  the  judge 
in  pronouncing  sentence.  During 
the  whole  of  the  Tichbome  trial, 
the  London  dailies  despatched  two 
men  to  the  court  every  day. 

Here  is  a  little  insifirht  into 
modem  joumalism  which  few, 
perhaps,  outside  the  profession  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  gaining. 
Just  now  some  of  the  London 
dailies  p  '^  keeping  intelligent  men 
at  Madiera  to  intercept  the  mails 
from  the  Cape,  and  telegraph  to 
town  any  information  that  can  be 
laid  hold  of,  thus  saving  the  delay 


of  the  remaining  sea  and  land 
voyage.  Here  arise  necessities  for 
endless  shrewdness  and  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  the  specials.  Two 
men  shall  be  smoking  a  cigarette 
over  a  bar,  both  keeping  a  weather 
eye  on  the  sea ;  on  a  sudden,  one 
snail  be  taken  and  the  other  left— 
the  keener  eye  having  caught  sight 
of  the  approaching  steamer.  All 
friendship  is  at  an  end;  it  is  s 
trial  of  speed  and  astuteness  as  t) 
who  shall  charter  the  first  boat, 
and  be  the  foremost  to  board  tae 
packet  and  secure  the  newspapers, 
and  hie  back  to  seize  the  telegraph 
wire  for  Fleet-street.  Perhapi  a 
better  instance  could  not  be  gireai 
of  the  breathless  competition 
which  characterises  newspaper 
enterprise  at  the  present  day. 

From  the  special  commissioner 
it  is  a  leap  downwards  to  the  man- 
of -all- work  on  a  local  paper.  Some 
very  splendid  experience  of  general 
newspaper  work  is  to  be  gained  on 
any  local  paper.  No  matter  how 
sroiBll,  it  affords  scope  for  work  of 
the  most  varied  kmd.  The  re- 
porter's functions  here  are  legion. 
When  not  engaged  in  shorthand, 
he  is  expected  to  fill  in  his  time  bj 
writing  articles ;  and  he  will  occa- 
sionally be  required  to  take  his  post 
at  the  editorial  desk.  He  touches,  in 
fact,  every  phase  of  joumaliam, 
and  his  duties  range  &om  vestry 
meetings  up  to  special  reports  of 
the  lo«il  M.P.'s  speeches  in  the 
dull  season.  Here  ne  is  gathering 
scraps  for  the  biography  of  a 
defunct  town  councillor,  and  there 
dining  in  state  with  the  mayor 
and  corporation.  He  is  office 
boy,  shorthand  writer,  special  com- 
missioner, and  sub-editor,  as  the 
occasion  demands.  Two  or  three 
years  ploddiiig  in  such  a  groove  m 
this  ought  to  fit  a  clever  man  for 
the  best  London  work. 

A  "Gentleman  of  the  Press," 
concerning  whom  and  his  functions 
an  universal  amount  of  ignorance 
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prevails,  and  who,  consequently, 
stands  the  butt  of  a  good  many 
foolish  sarcasms,  is  the  '*  Pennj-a- 
Liner."  Society  journals,  and 
writers  in  magazines  are  fond  of 
poking  weak  fim  at  him  in  connec- 
tion with  newspaper  blunders, 
sensational  paragrapns,  and  many 
of  the  freaks  and  oddities  of 
journalism.  A  bit  of  highly- 
coloured  description  is  contemp- 
tuously spoken  of  as  "  penny -a- 
lining;"  political  gossip,  and  all 
the  unfounded  rumours  concerning 
the  high  personages,  of  the  land 
which  find  their  way  into  the 
newspapers  are  set  down  off  hand 
as  the  work  of  the  gentleman  who 
is  generically  described  as  "  the 
penny-a-liner." 

However,  the  penny-a-liner  can 
very  well  afford  to  laugh  at   the 
witticisms    of     which    he    is    the 
subject.     His  position  is  too  secure 
and  too  snug  to  allow  of  his  troub- 
Ung  himself   about   such   things. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  en- 
tirely impervious  to  the  darts  which 
the  ignorant  and  the  envious  level 
at  him  from  time  to  time.     Why 
not?    His  profession  is  not  only 
honourable  and  well-defined,  but 
lucrative    in    the    extreme.      The 
penny-a-liner  is  merely  a  journalist 
whose  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece. 
He  has  no  fixed  engagement,  nor 
would  he  dream  of  binding  himself 
to  the  service  of  any  one  editor. 
He  is  the  most  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent man  upon  the  Press.     Though 
he  could  not  tell  you,  and  does  not 
know,  who    his    employer  is,   he 
nevertheless  has  floating  engage- 
ments with  as  many  as  half-a-dozen 
papers    at    once.     His    copy    has 
priority  of    acceptance   with    one 
paper;  for  another  he  does  occa- 
sional extra  work;    and    he    has 
roving  engagements  with  a  third. 
Amongst  provincial  papers  he  has 


a  connection  as  a  London  letter 
writer,  or  a  reporter  of  special 
parliamentary  or  other  news.  He 
takes  odd  trips  into  the  country,  to 
the  sea-side,  or  the  Continent,  his 
expenses  paid,  and  a  gossiping 
occasional  letter  home  all  that  is 
demanded  of  him  in  return.  Now 
he  is  dining  with  my  Lord  Mayor 
at  the  Mansion  House,  now  hearing 
a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  now  going  the  round  of  the 
pictture  galleries  or  spending  a 
social  evening  at  a  conversazione  of 
science  or  art.  He  Hves  in  a  com- 
fortable villa  in  the  suburbs,  sends 
his  son  to  college,  and  his  daughters 
into  society — on  lid.*  a  line.  No 
wonder  that  he  replies  to  the  iokes 
of  his  friends  :  "  You  may  call  me 
anything  you  please."  Some  of  the 
best  men  on  the  London  newspaper 
staff  are  penny-a-liners. 

We  must  not,  however,  class  this 
man  with  the  liner  of  a  different 
stamp.  Mere  shorthand  writers,  with 
no  definite  engagements,  second- 
hand men  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
slovenly  workers,  imperfect  in  the 
mechanism  of  their  craft,  who  earn 
a  pittance  "  on  lineage  "  are  also 
penny-a-liners.  These  are  men  who 
have  either  sunk  to  an  inferior 
position  from  faults  of  their  own, 
or  who,  mistaking  their  capacities 
from  the  first,  have  found  them- 
selves unable  to  rise  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession.  Theirs 
is  indeed  a  precarious  and  often  a 
pitiable  existence.  Driven  in  hard 
times  to  all  manner  of  shifts,  they 
become  wonderfully  cute  in  making 
the  most  of  a  paragraph,  and  will 
fill  out  to  the  proportions  of  twenty 
lines  a  mere  hint  or  rumour  that 
an  unskilled  or  disinterested  re- 
porter would  barely  eke  out  over 
as  many  words.  When  his  pen  is 
too  slender  a  staff  for  his  whole 
support,  the  liner  of  this  class  will 


*  The  nanal  rate,  seldom  Id.;  some  papers  pay  slightly  more,  some  less.    Three-half - 
PUioe  is  a  fair  and  laorative  rate  of  pay. 
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fill  in  his  spare  time  as  a  composi- 
tor, behind  a  counter,  or  in  em- 
ployment of  the  most  menial 
Kind.  I  heard  of  one  who  sold 
matches.  He  is  useful  neverthe- 
less to  an  editor  in  his  way ;  it  is 
to  him  that  we  are  indebted 
for  such  unconsidered  items  of 
news,  as  "  Yesterday  being  Easter 
Eve,  the  annual  ceremonial  service 
took  place  at  the  Greek  Church, 
London  Wall ;"  "  In  crossing 
Regent-street  yesterday  afternoon, 
a  man  was  knocked  down  and 
seriously  injured  by  an  omnibus. 
He  was  at  once  taken  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital ;"  and  the  like, 
things  that  many  reporters  of 
better  standing  would  not  trouble 
themselves  to  note.  Many  a  sad 
tale  could  be  told  of  the  men  who 
earn  a  meagre  subsistence  by  the 
ffatheriDg  up  of  waifs  of  this  kind. 
A  painful  one  is  in  my  mind.  Of 
good  birth  and  connections,  gifted 
with  unusual  abilities,  and  com- 
mencing his  career  with  promise  of 

future  brilliance,  B owed  the 

position  of  degradation  in  which 
I  found  him  to  misfortimes  which, 
alas,  were  mostly  of  his  own 
creation.  He  began  as  a  bright 
young  collegian,  with  the  honours 
of  classroom  and  examination  thick 
upon  him,  the  author  of  a  political 
hunpoon  which  brought  him  some 
fame  ;  and  ended  in  the  pitifullest 
bye  ways  of  literary  drudgery. 
The  keen  racy  pen  which  at  the 
first  was  eagerly  sought  after 
came  to  be  at  the  service  of  any 
highest    bidder.     Before   I  knew 

B- —  as  a  contributor  to  the 

Herald,  I  had  seen  him  many  times 
as  a  reader  in  a  public  library, 
and  often  wondered  what  charm 
books  could  retain  for  one  who 
seemed  too  low  in  state  for  the 
comfort  of  fiction  or  philosophy. 
Indeed.  I  came  to  think  that  his 
handling  of  the  pile  of  volumes 
with  which  he  used  to  surround 
himself  was  but  an  excuse  for  ob- 


taining the  warmth  and  shelter  of 
the  library  before  seeking  a  nightly 
refuge  in  some  casual  ward.  His 
whole  appearance  confirmed  this 
supposition.  His  hair  was  rough 
and  matted,  as  that  of  a  wandering 
tramp.  His  features  bore  the 
marks  of  constant  out-door  ex- 
posure, but  were  stamped  yet  more 
indelibly  with  the  fatal  tokens  of 
drink.  The  bleared  uncertain  eye, 
the  damp  blotchy  cheek,  and  bul- 
bous nose  betokened  all  the  con- 
firmed toper  of  the  lowest  class. 
His  coat,  not  threadbare,  but  torn 
outright,  dangled  loosely  about 
him,  as  though  it  shrank  from  a 
too  close  embrace  of  the  sodden 
form.  The  waistcoat,  a  mere  wisp 
of  discoloured  rag,  vainly  strove 
to  conceal  his  tanned  and  naked 
bosom;  and  from  the  great  holes 
in  what  was  once  a  pair  of  grey 
check  trousers  gaped  a  waste  of 
mud-stained  leg.  His  boots  were 
without  heels,  indeed  a  pitiful  apo- 
logy for  covering  to  feet  that  owned 
no  other  protection. 

When  I  learnt  from  the  sub- 
editor that  he  really  was  one  of 
those  poor  fellows  who,  in  the 
very  lowest  walks  of  journalism, 
earn  a  scant  pittance  by  writing, 
as  they  themselves  call  it,  on 
lineage^  and  that  he  supplied  us 
with  a  regular  column  of  matter 
per  week,  my  interest  in  him 
quickened.  Sometimes  I  took  oc- 
casion to  follow  him  from  the 
libranr  when  he  had  put  together 
his  allotted  number  of  paragraphs, 
and  folded  the  greasy  sheets  care- 
fully in  some  receptacle  of  his  poor 
garments,  and  was  bound  for  his 
accustomed  haunts.  He  usually 
frequented  one  particular  public- 
house,  though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  his  shambling  figure  was 
familiar  at  most  of  the  beer  shops 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Here, 
with  other  kindred  souls,  dim 
blighted  stars  like  himself,  he 
passed  the  night  in  full  carousal 
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When     heavily     freighted     with 

spirits,  B grew  wild  in  his 

talk,  and  mingled  snatches  of 
Greek  and  Latin  with  his  fierce 
broodings  over  the  hardness  of 
fate  which  had  given  over  a  "  first 
class  "  college  man  to  the  mercies 
of  a  newspaper  editor.  I  dined  at 
a  Bohemian  club  a  few  years  ago, 
where  he  made  the  brilliant  speech 
of  the  evening,  clutching  the  table 
for  support  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  wiped  the  sweat 
of  drunkenness  from  his  forehead. 

Poor  B !   he  sank  yet  lower 

than  this.  When  the  bottle  had 
done  its  worst,  and  little  by 
little  dissolved  the  fine  and  deli- 
cate intellect,  so  that  he  came 
to    be    incapable    of    almost    any 

brain      work     whatever,     B , 

driven  to  beggary,  took  to  a  life 
Uttle  better  than  that  of  the  street- 
wanderer.  One  dark  night,  while 
threading  a  bye- way  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fleet-street,  a  man 
accosted  me  in  pitiful  tones,  beg- 
ging the  purchase  of  a  box  of  pipe- 
fights.  Searching  for  a  trifle  to 
give  him,  I  was  about  to  offer  a 
word  of  sympathy,  when,  catching 
sight  of  me,  the  beggar  uttered  a 
cry  of  pain  and  shame,  and,  as  he 
turned  and  fled  in  haste,  I  recog- 
nised the  features  and  form  of 
B— — .  It  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
him.  The  features  of  this  little 
story  are  so  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  many  another  which  must 
be  familiar  to  all  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  the  press,  that, 
no  name  having  been  given,  it  is 
possible  not  a  few  readers  will  re- 
cognise in  the  hero  some  unfortu- 
nate friend  of  their  own. 

There  are  some  odd  transactions 
in  this  craft  of  journalism:  the 
lights  and  shades  are  put  in 
queerly  sometimes.  Fallen  and 
wretched  as  are  some  of  the  com- 
rades who  jostle  one  at  the 
reporters'  table,  they  nevertheless 
retain  a  pride  and  independence 


which  speaks  something  for  the 
dignity  of  the  profession.      In  his 

own  way,  such  an  one  as  B is  as 

proud  as  the  cleverest  special  on 
the  staff.  I  have  known  men 
whose  Sunday  dinner  was  proble- 
matical, bringing  back  what  they 
considered  was  shabby  pay,  with  a 
polite  request  that  it  might  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  poor-box.     "  Curse 

you,   sir,"   B himself  said  to 

an  editor  on  the  occasion  of  his 
account  being  cut  down  by  2«.  6d., 
"  take  your  dirty  coppers  back,  and 
don't  fling  'em  in  my  face." 

And  here  a  word  upon  the  per- 
sonal independence  which  every 
man  connected  with  the  press 
enjoys  in  equal  measure.  Towards 
his  own  editor,  no  less  than  towards 
the  world  at  large,  the  position  of 
the  Press-man  is  wholly  indepen- 
dent so  far  as  concerns  all  personal 
restraint.  His  engagements  handed 
over  to  him,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  method,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  his  own  time  for 
fulfilling  them ;  and  it  is  this 
independence  as  regards  all  others^ 
which  leaves  him  so  entirely  depen- 
dent on  himself.  There  is  no 
profession  in  which  the  position  he 
is  to  take,  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  to  be  received,  is  so  completely 
in  a  man's  own  hands  as  that  of 
the  reporter.  There  you  are  what 
you  would  be,  what  you  make  your- 
self, in  the  eyes  of  those  with 
whom  your  business  lies.  The 
stamp  which  you  set  upon  yourself 
is  accepted  as  genuine.  No  one 
can  have  failed  to  notice  this  in  his 
experience  at  the  table.  The  dirty, 
beery  fellow,  who  stumbles  into 
the  room  at  the  moment  of  the 
commencement  of  the  meetings 
bringing  with  him  the  very  atmos- 
phere or  the  pot-house  he  leaves, 
is  looked  upon  and  spoken  of 
always  as  "  a  reporter,"  something 
more  than  a  soupQon  of  contempt 
being  implied  in  the  name.  The 
man  who  in  the  presence  of  gentle- 
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men  comports  himself  as  a  gentle- 
man, whether  meanly  dressed  or 
no,  carries  with  him  the  honoured 
title  of  "  A  Bepresentative  of  the 
Press." 

This  is  a  truth  not  sufficiently 
recognised  by  the  majority  of  re- 
porters,  and  it  is  the  neglect  of 
profiting  by  it  which  has  brought 
their  profession  into  the  compara- 
tively low  repute  which  it  holds  in 
the  minds  of  many  respectable 
persons. 

From  what  has  been  already 
said,  it  may  or  may  not  have  been 
gleaned  that  the  reporter  has  his 
failings.  Prominent  amongst  them 
is  a  weakness  for  drink.  There  is, 
however,  much  in  the  nature  of 
his  profession  to  excuse  the  con- 
traction of  such  a  habit.  Out  in  all 
weathers,  often  tramping  about  in 
rain  or  heat,  he  incurs  temptations 
to  which  others  are  not  exposed. 
The  irregularity  of  his  work  is  a 
further  plea  to  be  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  offences  into  which 
his  excesses  occasionally  lead  him. 
With  two  or  three  engagements  on 
hand,  and  a  wait  of  an  hour  or  so 
occurring  between,  it  seems  almost 
a  natural  thing  to  adjourn  to  a 
friendly  tavern  to  while  away  the 
time.  This  is  often  the  way  in 
which  the  habit  is  commenced.  And 
there  are  temptations  and  allure- 
ments of  a  more  positive  kind.  It 
has  been  said  to  weariness  that  in 
England  we  transact  no  affair, 
seal  no  bargain,  enter  into  no 
contract,  without  the  pledge  of 
wine  or  strong  drink.  Mixing  so 
entirely  in  public  life,  and  thrown 
into  contact  with  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  show  him  kindness,  the 
reporter  is  pressed  on  all  occasions 
to  help  himself  freely  to  whatever 
is  going  round.  To  refuse  is  often 
to  wear  an  appearance  of  ungenial 
aloofness,  and  to  place  himself 
disadvantageously  towards  those 
whose  assistance  he  requires.  How- 
ever, shield  him  as  we  may,  there 


is  no  denying  that  many  a  good 
reporter  has  proved  his  own  worst 
enemy  in  yielding  himself  up  to 
the  demon  of  drink.  It  has 
ruined  men  whose  fortunes  lay  in 
their  owq  hands — ^held  down  in  a 
position  of  drudgery  for  life  those 
who  began  the  world  with  every 
prospect  of  happiness  and  success. 
A  hundred  instances  might  here 
be  pointed  of  men  who  have  sunk 
from  positions  of  confidence  on  the 
best  papers  down  through  every 
grade  of  the  profession  till  they 
found  themselves  grey-haired,  and 
with  families  looking  to  them  for 
support,  on  a  lower  rung  of  the 
ladder  than  that  from  which  they 
commenced  in  the  heyday  of  youth 
to  climb.  It  has  its  ludicrous  as 
well  as  its  tragic  aspect — this  most 
unhappy  weakness.  I  am  reminded 
as  I  write,  of  an  incident  in  illus- 
tration which  I  should  be  loathe  to 
relate  here,  were  I  not  confident 
that  the  principal  actor  in  it  will 
never  see  these  lines,  for  he  does 
not  read  magazines.  Poor  Dan! 
he  was  one  of  the  best  reporters  in 
the  profession;  he  took  the  quickest 
note,  and  made  the  neatest  tran- 
script of  any  man  at  the  table. 
But  for  that  one  failing  he  might 
have  made  his  own  terms  with  any 
editor  in  Christendom.  But  you 
could  not  trust  him.  For  a  month 
together  he  would  send  his  "  oopy  " 
in  sharp  to  the  hour,  and  was 
ready  to  go  anywhere  and  take 
anything  or  anybody  at  five 
minutes*  notice.  It  was  only 
when  his  old  enemy,  who  never 
left  him  for  long,  had  a  hold  of 
him,  that  he  would  throw  us  over 
for  a  week  together,  when  we 
saw  neither  him  nor  his  copy. 
He  once,  on  the  occasion  I  am 
speaking  of,  placed  us  in  a  terrible 
fix.  He  had  been  sent  to  an  im- 
portant meeting  with  orders  to  give 
m  a  column  the  next  morning.  At 
the  table  (this  was  his  after  version) 
he  ".met  a  friend,"  who  asked  him 
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to  go  to  '*  a  nice  quiet  place  round 
the  comer  and  talk  OTer  old  times." 
The  "  talk"  so  affected  him  that  a 
friendly  policeman  took  him  home 
in  the  evening  dead  drunk.     Next 
morning  (the  paper  was  a  "  weekly," 
and  it  was  the  day  of   going  to 
press)  he  did  not  appear;  and  at 
about  twelve  o'clock,  the  editor  was 
tearing  his  hair,  and  the  printers 
were  ready  to  set  up  Genesis ;  for 
there  was  no  copy  to  be  had,  and 
the  whole  concern  was  at  a  stand- 
still.   All  the  available  hands  on 
the  staff  were  despached  in  search 
of   the  miscreant,  who  was    pre- 
sently discovered  by  the  chief  and 
the  sub-editor  propped  against  a 
lamp-post,   with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,    and    his    note-book    and  a 
stump  of  pencil  sticking  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket.     The  chief,  who 
was  a  teetotaller,  was  dumb  with 
horror.    With  the  aid  of  the  staff, 
Dan  was  persuaded  into  the  office ; 
and  having  brought  him  into  the  re- 
porters' room,  and  clapped  him  into 
a  chair,  we  poured  some  pints  of 
hot  coffee  down  his  throat,  and 
urged  bim  to  render  up  his  notes. 
After    abusing    us   as    his    worst 
enemies,  and  weeping  over  us  as  his 
best  friends,  he  suddenly  declared 
that  he    was    in    great    domestic 
afiUction,  and  that  he  would  not 
write  another  line  at  ten  shillings 
a   column.     When  in  liquor,  Dan 
had  invariably  either  just  brought 
a  child  into  the  world  or  buried 
one  out  of  it  (the  same  infant  died 
or  was  bom  over  and  over  again — 
a  kind  of    "stock"   or   "utility" 
babe — )  and  mixed  up  his  family 
sorrows  with  a  fierce  revolt  against 
the  accustomed  rate  of  pay  upon 

the  Herald,      His  wailings 

were  put  to  an  abrupt  stop  by  a 
violent  attack  of  illness,  after 
which  he  suddenly  caught  up  his 
hat  and  fled,  leaving  the  sub-editor 
to  patch  up  a  lame  report  of  his 
meeting  from  an  opposition  journal. 
Three    days   after,    Dan  and   his 


whole  household,  consisting  of  wife 
and  eight  olive  branches,  presented 
themselves  at  the  office ;  a  tearful 
scene  followed,  when  the  repentant 
reporter,  with  much  vowing  and 
protesting,  was  once  more  received 
into  the  editorial  favour;  after 
which  he  shook  hands  with  the 
entire  staff  in  turn,  presented  each 
member  of  his  family,  and  finally 
drove  them  off,  himself  taking  the 
lead  with  a  face  still  remorseful, 
"  barrin'  a  twinkle  in  the  left  hand 
comer  of  his  eye." 

Such  men  abound  in  the  pro- 
fession, sad  wrecks  of  former  great- 
ness. Where  a  newspaper  is  de- 
pendent upon  their  like,  the  sub- 
editor needs  to  read  the  copy  with 
a  sharper  eye  than  usual,  for  too 
often  it  bears  traces  of  a  fuddled 
intellect.  Press-men  tell  many 
anecdotes  of  droll  blunders  over- 
looked by  the  "  sub,"  and  given  to 
the  pubUc  in  all  their  tipsy  defor- 
mity.  It  is  solemnly  recounted 
that  in  a  certain  North  British 
journal  the  following  was  per- 
petrated in  an  account  of  a  local 
robberv,  "  After  a  fruitless  search, 
the  whole  of  the  gold  was  dis- 
covered, except  one  pair  of  boots." 
Another  well-known  paper  was 
held  responsible  for  some  such 
report  as  this  of  a  shipwreck  on 
the  Irish  coast.  "  The  survivors 
were  brought  ashore  as  quickly  as 
possible.  One  poor  gentleman 
arrived  in  a  most  painful  condition. 
He  was  almost  entirely  naked. 
That  is  to  say,  he  had  nothing  on 
except  his  umbrella." 

Whenever  extravagances  of  this 
kind  are  noticed  in  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper  they  may  be  safely  set 
down  to  the  influence  of  whisky 
upon  the  writer.  But  the  eye  of  a 
practised  reader  occasionally  de- 
tects blunders  of  a  different  kind, 
mere  commonplace  carelessness  of 
language  and  manner,  which  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  potent  effects 
of  the  bottle  as  from  the  natural  in- 
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xjompetence  of  the  reporter.  I  mean 
such  slovenliness  of  work  as  this, 
(a  sentence  cut  a  day  or  two  ago  from 
a  report  of  a  religious  assembly :) 
^*  The  preacher  went  on  to  give  a 
telling  and  pathetic  account  of  the 
erucifixionand  its  surroundings ;  the 
whole  proceedings  were  of  the  most 
hearty  and  cheerful  character."  The 
"  proceedings  **  of  the  crucifixion, 
or  of  the  Methodist  tea  meeting  ? 
This  is  an  example,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  of  thoroughly  poor 
work.  It  is  of  reporters  who  send 
in  such  copy  as  this  that  speakers 
justly  complain,  when  they  read  in 
the  morning  paper  of  themselves 
and  their  speeches  in  a  brief  and 
slovenly  summary  of  this  kind: 
^*  Several  other  gentlemen  addressed 
the  meeting."  The  speakers  after 
the  first  half  dozen  scarcely  expect 
their  remarks  to  be  given  verbatim, 
but  they  have  at  least  a  right  to 
ask  that  their  names,  however  in- 
significant, should  be  given  to  the 
public. 

No  one  should  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  reporter  nowadays  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  join  a 
band  of  gay  reckless  spirits,  with 
whom  he  will  at  once  be  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship,  who  will 
receive  him  as  into  some  secret 
jealous  society  of  good  fellows. 
The  strong  bond  of  personal  feel- 
ing that  once  existed  between 
journalists  of  all  classes  has  long 
been  loosened.  That  this  must  be 
so  is  evident  from  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  profession.  Papers 
are  so  many  in  number,  and  iJieir 
staff  of  assistants  so  great,  that 
often  the  men  working  on  the  same 
paper  are  but  imperfectly  known 
to  one  another;  while  at  any 
meeting  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  three  or  four  of  the  reporters 
are  whoUy  unknown  to  each  other. 
This  was  not  so  when  the  "  Gentle- 
men of  the  Press  "  were  a  small 
sect,  living  amongst  themselves, 
apart  from  every  other  profession, 


linked  together  by  a  true  feeling 
of  clanship.  The  entire  conditions 
of  journalism  are  changed.  With 
so  manv  newspapers  and  such  keen 
competition  even  amongst  reporters 
themselves,  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  old  ties  of  friendship  and 
brotherhood  should  have  remained 
unbroken.  There  was  a  time  when, 
by  combining  together,  the  re- 
porters could  have  kept  the  sources 
of  news  amongst  themselves,  and 
suppress  or  open  them  out  as  ther 
chose.  But  the  competition  is 
now  so  keen  that  if  four  men 
should  agree,  the  fifth  might  steal 
a  march  upon  them,  and  secure 
extra  credit  by  the  retailing  of  a 
piece  of  secret  information.  At 
the  same  time  the  spirit  of  camara- 
derie has  not  wholly  died  out. 
Many  tokens  are  visible  at  the 
table  that  reporters  still  look 
upon  themselves  as  a  separate 
class,  and  are  bound  to  stand  by 
one  another  at  a  pinch.  It  often 
happens  that  a  man  will  arrive 
late  at  a  meeting  when  the  principal 
business  has  been  transacted,  bat 
he  is  not  on  that  account  allowed 
to  go  without  his  copy,  for  some 
one  will  either  hand  over  his 
transcript  to  be  copied,  or  adjourn 
to  a  comer  of  the  room  or  the  steps 
without,  and  there  give  the  late 
comer  the  benefit  of  his  notes. 
Similarly  there  are  frequent  agree- 
ments between  the  reporters  to  take 
one  another's  place,  when  a  man 
in  regular  employ  has  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  doing  a  good  stroke 
01  work  on  his  own  account.  It  is 
a  rule  with  some  papers  to  forbid 
the  men  in  their  employ  to  send 
copy  elsewhere;  but  the  great 
daiues  for  the  most  part  are  above 
such  stringent  practices,  and  many 
an  extra  sovereign  is  to  be  turned 
by  supplying  three  or  four  papers 
with  the  same  notes.  Country 
papers  especially  are  often  glad  to 
pay  highlv  for  news  of  local 
interest  wnich    can   be    furnished 
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on   the    spot    by    London    repor- 
ters. 

Taming  again  for  a  moment  to 
the  changes  which  a  score  of  years 
has  introduced  into  newspaper  life, 
it  is  interesting  to  glance  briefly  at 
ajiy  one  of  the  great  daily  journals, 
and  the  kind  of  person  by  whom 
they  are  so  successfully  conducted. 
I  have  in  my  mind  the  proprietor 
of  a  well-known  and  prosperous 
London  newspaper.  Upon  his  per- 
sonal characteristics  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  indeed  out  of 
place  to  dwell ;  but  as  the  chief  of 
a  flourishing  journalistic  property, 
he  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  type 
of  a  modern  editor.  Without  a 
spark  of  literary  interest,  he  is  a 
man  of]  business  to  the  backbone. 
"  Will  it  pay  ?"  is  the  test  he  in- 
Tariably  applies  to  a  suggestion  for 
introducing  any  new  feature  into 
his  columns.  "  My  business  is  not 
to  try  and  tickle  their  palates  with 
brilliant  literary  essays,"  he  says, 
**  I  want  something  that  will  fetch 
iJie  ctdvertisers.^*  He  is  true  to  his 
principles.  Literature,  Art,  Drama, 
Science,  Politics,  all  are  regarded 
from  precisely  the  same  stand- 
point— that  of  the  keen,  unimagi- 
native man  of  trade,  who  turns  out 
every  day  so  many  columns  of  ex- 
actly what  his  readers  want.  Know- 
ing to  a  shade  of  expression  what 
to  say  of  a  new  picture,  a  new  book, 
a  new  scientific  invention,  he  says 
that  and  no  more  ;  and  when  the 
affair  is  "  written  up*'  to  suit  the 
public,  it  is  thrown  aside,  and  no 
more  time  or  trouble  wasted  upon 
it.  There  are  lines  laid  down  for 
the  management  of  every  column 
of  the  paper,  which  are  followed 
without  deviation  from  day  to  day. 
This  man  is  a  model  of  his  class. 
The  purely  literary  editor  is  no 
longer  found  in  the  office  of  the 
newspaper  ;  we  must  search  from 
him  amongst  the  conductors  of  the 
old-fashioned  monthly  magazines, 
which  alone  really  deal  with  litera- 


ture pure  and  simple.  A  news- 
paper is  now  a  great  commercial 
concern,  housed  in  a  building  which 
is  divided  out  into  "editorial,** 
"  publishing,  "  "  advertisement,  ** 
and  several  other  departments,  each 
of  which  is  kept  as  distinctly  apart 
from  the  rest  as  though  it  were  a 
separate  house  of  business.  You 
do  not  know  in  one  office  what  is 
their  business  in  the  office  over  the 
way.  Over  this  huge  establishment 
the  editor  reigns  supreme ;  his  eye 
must  be  in  every  corner  if  he  would 
be  sure  of  the  exact  working  of  the 
whole  machinery.  Here  you  may 
see  him  paternally  lecturing  a 
messenger  for  carelessness  ;  here 
consulting  with  the  foreman  of  the 
printers  ;  now  arranging  with  a 
special  correspondent  to  start  for 
India  by  the  next  mail,  and  again 
conferring  with  his  leader  writer 
as  to  the  subject  of  the  day's  article. 
Leader- writing,  by  the  way,  is 
managed  differently  now  from  what 
it  was  when  Thackerav  told  us  of 
the  gay  fellows  arranging  over  pipe 
and  flagon  the  topics  which  should 
fill  the  columns.  To-day  the  leader 
writers  are  kept  apart  as  far  as 
possible,  holding  no  communication 
upon  the  subject  of  their  business 
either  amongst  themselves  or  with 
any  counsellors  outside  the  office. 
The  leader-writer  enters  his  room, 
and  is  visited  by  the  editor,  who 
inquires  of  him,  "Well,  Mr.  A., 
what  have  you  for  to-day  ?  **  Two 
or  three  subjects  are  suggested, 
which  perhaps  fail  to  satisfy  the 
chief,  who  desires  a  column  on 
something  which  has  been  rumoured 
in  the  evening  papers.  Given  his 
leading  ideas  and  the  main  argu- 
ment he  is  to  follow,  the  writer  is 
shut  into  his  room,  where  he  re- 
mains for  an  hour  or  two  till  his 
column  is  completed,  when  it  is 
sent  up  to  the  printers,  and  a  proof 
worked  off  for  the  editor,  and  pre- 
sently the  affair  is  done.  All  is 
written  with  an  eye  to  advertise- 
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ments.  It  is  well  known  through- 
out England  that  the  advertisers 
are  the  supporters  of  newspapers, 
and  that  they  have  their  price. 
Few  journals  are  guilty  of  the  puff 
direct,  but  to  those  who  reaa  be- 
tween the  lines  it  is  very  evident 
where  the  influence  of  trade  steps 
in  and  leaves  its  mark  upon  the 
tone  of  an  article.  The  outside 
world  thought  it  very  noble  of  a 
certain  journal  to  open  its  columns 
with  such  generosity  to  the  grie- 
vances of  retail  traders  a  few  weeks 
ago  ;  but  no  one  behind  the  scenes 
believed  that  the  proprietor  of  this 
or  any  of  the  other  journals  which 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  shopkeepers 
had  become  sudden  converts  to 
heretical  notions  on  the  subject  of 
trade.  Your  modem  editor  Knows 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  is 
wise  in  his  generation. 

Just,  then,  as  railway  enterprise 
has  trained  up  a  service  of  men 
who  mav  be  said  to  have  railway  in 
their  blood,  so  has  the  develop- 
ment of  newspaper  activity  created 
a  race  of  men  who  conduct  their 
business  upon  principles  as  exact 
and  well-established  as  those  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Instead  of 
a  miscellaneous  horde  of  specu- 
lators starting  newspapers  as  they 
would  mines,  we  have  now  a  class 
of  trained  newspaper  proprietors 
who  have  evolved  methods  of  con- 
ducting their  enterprises  such  as 
were  not  dreamt  of  a  generation 
ago. 

There  are  several  avenues  of 
promotion  open  to  the  reporter. 
He  may  become  (1)  foremost  in  his 
own  peculiar  walk,  gaining  fame 
and  wealth  as  "  a  first-class  ver- 
batim man."  A  thoroughly  com- 
petent reporter,  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  term,  earns  as  much 
as  the  cashier  in  a  banking  house. 
He  may,  again,  (2)  passing  from  his 
own  sphere  to  the  inner  work  of  a 
newspaper  office,  rise  to  the  post  of 
sub-editor  or  manager.     One  can 


scarcely  recommend  the  promotion 
to  "  sub."  Once  a  "  sub,"  his  old 
roving  independent  life  becomes  to 
the  ex-reporter  a  beloved  and 
cherished  memory.  Bound  to  the 
desk  by  ties  as  close  and  irksome 
as  those  of  the  clerk  on  his  stool, 
the  "  sub  "  is  condemned  for  life  to 
wade  through  mountains  of  the 
dreariest  copy,  his  only  diversion 
being  to  correct  the  blunders  of  his 
former  associates.  There  is  (3)  the 
higher  honour  of  the  editorial 
chair  awaiting  the  ambitious  re- 
porter. If  a  confirmed  rover,  he 
has  open  to  him  (4)  the  exciting 
career  of  war  correspondent,  and 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  in  this 
capacity  the  distant  parts  of  the 
earth;  or,  forsaking  the  pencil  and 
notebook  for  the  wider  range  of  the 
general  writer,  he  may  (5)  choose 
to  turn  his  experience  of  public  life 
to  account  as  a  leader  writer  or  a 
contributor  to  the  light  literature 
of  the  day.  Many  first-rate  nove- 
lists (the  instance  of  Dickens  is  too 
trite)  commenced  by  wielding  the 
pencil  of  the  reporter.  Again, 
there  are  many  opportunities  of 
securing  lucrative  appointments,  as 
(6)  secretary  to  a  public  institution 
or  an  individual.  And  lastly,  there  is 
the  career  of  the  barrister  peculiarly 
open  to  one  who  possesses  thai 
wide  and  thorough  experience  of 
public  life  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  the  reporter  on  the  London 
Press. 

Take  another  genial  and  homely 
view  of  tho  Press-man  and  his 
profession.  Mr.  Spurgeon  addresses 
5000  people  twice  a  week,  and  is 
famous  to  the  world's  end.  Some  un- 
obtrusive little  man — ^who  is  known 
only  to  a  dozen  confreres  of  the 
Press  as  "  a  good  fellow,"  and  to  the 
onmipotent  proprietor  of  the  Dailf 
Wonder,  addresses  at  least  200,000 
people  every  morning,  and  neither 
possesses  nor  is  covetous  of  fame, 
so  long  as  he  can  meet  the  inevit- 
able   rate    collector,    baker,    and 
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batcher    with    a  cheerful  counte- 
nance.   Take   a   wider  and  more 
gaily-coloured  view,  and  remember 
that  the  work  of  the  reporter  is  as 
dirersified  as  public  life.     The  big, 
many-sided  world  of  politics,  reli- 
gion, science,  literature,  art,  indus- 
trial and  conunercial  enterprise  is 
the  field  in  which  he  labours,  and 
day  by  day  the  range  of  his  opera- 
tion is   extended.     Each  morning 
witnesses  the   discovery  of    some 
new  thing,  npon  which  the  energies 
of  man  may  be  exercised.     New 
institutions,  new  societies  are  bom 
at  every  stroke  of  the  clock ;  and 
the   daily    newspaper,  that    great 
embodiment  of  modem  enterprise, 
must  keep  pace  with   the  move- 
ments   of    its    age.     The     editor, 
eager  only  to  feed  the  public  who 
support  him,  is  ever  on  the  watch 
for  some  fresh  morsel  of  news  with 
which   to    stimulate    their    many 
palates.     "What    do    the    public 
want?"     "What    will  the  public 
read?"  is  his  cry  (not  as    some 
people  suppose,   What  ought  the 
public  to  want  ?  but.  What  do  they 
want?     Ignorance    of     the     dis- 
tinction    has     wrecked     many    a 
venture)  ;  and,  provided  a  market 
can  be  found,  he    is    willing    to 
admit  within  his  columns  intelli- 
gence of  any  sort  or  description. 
Good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  so   the 
public  can  be  got  to  regard  it  with 
any  kind  of  interest,   the    "  able 
editor "  will  take  care  they  shall 
be  supplied  with  full  information 
concerning  the   new  thing  which 
the  day  or  hour  may  bring  forth. 
The  reporter  must  follow  the  lead 
of  his  editor,  and  adapt  himself  to 
each  new  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  reading  or  advertising  public. 
It   is   becoming    more   and  more 
patent     that     the     old-fashioned 
journalist,    whose   sole  value  lies 
m  his  capacity  to  follow,  machine- 
like,    the    rapidest    speaker    that 
mounts     the  platform,    who    can 
be   relied    on  only   to  take  down 


and  transcribe  his  notes  correctiy- 
must  give  place  to  a  new  man  who 
combines  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  occupa- 
tion some  polite  information,  how- 
ever superficial  and  meagre.  Thus 
it  is  that  smart  young  men  whose 
experience  of  the  details  is  paltry 
compared  with  that  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  craft,  are  able 
nevertheless,  by  reason  of  possessing 
a  wider  range  of  accomplishments, 
to  step  in  and  command,  not  only 
a  better  position,  but  a  higher 
salary.  Here  is  promise  for  the 
yoimg  reporter.  Let  him  master 
thoroughly  the  dnidgery  of  his 
profession,  and  never  think  himself 
perfect  till  he  can  seize  each 
smallest  word  of  the  fastest  speaker ; 
and,  having  gained  so  much,  let  him 
set  to  work  anew  and  get  himself 
an  education  which  shall  enable 
him  to  comport  himself  with  ease 
in  any  department  of  newspaper 
industry.  He  will  find  plenty  of 
encouragement ;  and  plenty  of 
chances.  Thrown  into  contact  with 
men  of  influence,  he  l^as  abundant 
opportunities  of  enlisting  their 
sympathy  and  interest. 

Take  a  lower  but  scarcely  less 
tempting  view  of  the  profession  and 
its  possibilities.  For  one  whose 
tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  con- 
stant change,  the  meeting  of  new 
faces,  the  seeing  of  new  sights, 
there  is  no  life  so  fascinating  as  that 
of  the  reporter.  He  goes  every- 
where, he  meets  everybody ;  he  sees 
everything.  No  door  is  closed  to 
him,  for  the  public  will  have  know- 
ledge of  everything,  and  how  do 
they  get  that  knowledge  but 
through  the  aid  of  the  ubiquitous 
reporter.  Courted  as  a  useful 
man,  whom  it  is  well  at  all  times  to 
know,  he  may  make  friends  where 
he  will.  No  new  thing  can  be 
given  to  the  world  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  press ;  and 
the  public  press  is  embodied  in  the 
reporter.  Is  there  a  foundation- 
al 
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stone  to  be  laid ;  or  a  new  building 
of  the  arts  or  sciences  to  be 
opened ;  or  a  banquet  to  be  given 
to  a  public  man ;  or  a  singer  or  an 
actor  to  be  feted ;  or  a  royal  couple 
to  be  married ;  or  famous  murderer 


to  be  banged ;  none  of  these  things 
can  be  done  without  the  seal  of  tbe 
reporter  being  set  on  them.  He 
is  the  historian  of  his  day;  the 
universal  man. 

AXTTOLTCTTB. 


AREOWS    ASTRAY. 


A   PARABOLIC    SONNET. 


Before  a  target  we  twain  archers  stand ; 
He  with  a  sturdy  bolt  and  steady  aim 
Makes  a  deep  dent  in  the  concentred  frame: 
I  take  a  slender  arrow  in  my  hand, 
And  aim,  yet  never  hit, — my  shafts  aU  land 
SomeWhire  remote  unseen :     What  must  I  blame  ? 
— Far  in  the  heaven  I  see  a  starry  flame 
Glow  'twixt  miraculous  peaks,  as  though  'twere  fanned 
By  beating  wings  of  life.  .  .  strange  rays  touch  earth. 
Flit  o'er  my  shaft,  and  make  a  spectral  targe 
Shine  on  mine  eyes  so  luminous  and  large 
That  the  plain  mark  I  miss.     My  friend  makes  mirth  : — 
"  Do  hit  the  target  once  .  .  .  your  shafts  so  fly — 
Unspent  they'd  pierce  right  through  and  hit  uie  sky!" 
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Of  the  oracular  poets  before  Homer 
we  know  so  little  that  poetry  dis- 
tinctly objective  may  be  claimed  as 
the  first  fruits  of  Greece.  In 
Hesiod  the  grand  careless  natural- 
ness of  the  old  pagan  ballad  is 
crossed  by  a  strain  of  care,  and  the 
free,  almost  reckless,  ideal  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  gives  place  to  a 
moralism  quickened  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  numberless  small  bitter 
stabs  of  experience.  If  there  were 
any  yoiin^  illusion  that  life  is  a 
jovial  revel  in  which  the  day  of  the 
feast  never  fades  into  the  day  after, 
in  Hesiod  it  is  vanished. 

After  Hesiod,  the  broad  pictures 
of  simple  life  are  seldom  found; 
the  poetic  mind  has  turned  in- 
wards, and  in  that  introspection 
finds  querulousness  come  to  mingle 
with  joy. 

Few  outside  the  student  ranks 
have  much  knowledge  of  the  poets 
of  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing Hesiod ;  and  yet,  ii  to  the 
Homeric  age  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
invention  ox  a  metre  which  is  found 
not  very  suitable  to  our  own 
language,  we  must  credit  to  a 
more  or  less  obscure  poet  who 
came  afterwards,  a  metre,  without 
which  as  a  model,  so  familiar  a 
home  product  as  Gray's  "  Elegy," 
with  probably  some  thousands 
more  of  English  poems,  would 
scarcely  have  been  written  in  their 
present  form.  Archilochus,  the 
poet  in  question,  an  tmfortimate 
and  exasperated  man,  lived  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era.    As  the  story  runs, 


a  girl  who  was  betrothed  to  him 
jilted  him  for  a  wealthier  man,  and 
the  passionate  wretch  in  return 
drove  both  her  and  her  father  to 
desperation  by  his  stinging  iambics. 

His  verse  is  more  severe,  less 
simply  aesthetic,  than  that  of  the 
poets  of  a  ruder  period ;  his  specialty 
as  to  metre  lies  as  much  in  a  stvle 
of  versification  as  in  the  iambic 
rhythm.  Before  his  century  the 
continued  ballad,  or  the  epic,  was 
the  onlv  kind  of  poetry,  the  heroic 
the  only  measure  at  all  general. 
Soon  after  him  sprang  into  exis- 
tence a  small  crowd  of  minor  bards. 

The  best-known  poem  by  Archi* 
lochus  is  a  brief  and  philosophic 
address  to  his  soul,  a  piece  of 
advice  to  himself  that  perhaps  may 
seem  old  and  trite  to  us,  but  if 
interpolated  among  the  dramatic 
narratives  of  Homer,  would  suggest 
a  comparatively  modem  mood. 
Several  English  translations  have 
been  made  of  the  poem. 

It  is  fair  to  a  writer  to  give  more 
than  one  translation  of  his  work, 
if  such  exist.  One  may  help  to 
throw  light  upon  him  where 
another  does  not;  and  they  are 
unlikely  all  to  maim  him  in  the 
same  limb,  so  that  some  notion  of 
him  can  be  gained  from  the  very 
clash  of  the  paraphrases.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  versions 
of  the  little  poem : 

"  My  soul,  my  soul,  by  cares  past 
all  relief 
Distracted  sore,  bear  up!  with 
manly  breast, 
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And  dauntless    mien,  each  fresh 
assault  of  grief 
Encountering.    By  hostile  wea- 
pons pressed. 
Stand  firm.    Let  no  unlooked-for 
triumph  move 
To  empty  exultation ;  no  defeat 
Cast  down.     But  still  let  modera- 
tion prove 
Of  life's  uncertain  cup  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet." 

(Colonel  Mubb.) 

"  Spirit,  thou  Spirit,  like  a  troubled 
sea, 

Euffled  with  deep  and  hard 
calamity. 

Sustain  the  shock  :  a  daring  heart 
oppose : 

Stand  firm,  amidst  the  charging 
spears  of  foes : 

If  conquering,  vaunt  not  in  vain- 
glorious show : 

If  conquered,  stoop  not,  prostrated 
in  woe: 

Moderate,  in  joy,  rejoice ;  in  sorrow, 
mourn : 

Muse  on  man's  lot :  be  thine  dis- 
creetly borne."        (Elton.) 

"  O  soul,  my  soul,  tho*  tost  by  care. 
Whence  chance  of  rest  is  hard  and 

rare. 
Keep  up,  protect  thyself,  and  throw 
A  manly  breast  to  meet  thy  foe. 
Where  worst  his  arms  and  ambush 

threat. 
Possess    thee,  firm  and    fearless, 

yet; 
To  no  proud  boasts,  when  victor, 

borne. 
By  no  despair,  when  vanquished, 

torn; 
Joy  not  too  loud  when  life  is  glad. 
Nor  sink  too  low  when  days  seem 

bad. 
But  still  preserve  the  proper  mean 
Each  perilous  extreme  between." 

(Major  E.  G-.  Maggseoob.) 

"  My  Soul,  my  Soul,  careworn,  be- 
reft of  rest, 

Arise!  and  front  the  Foe,  with 
dauntless  breast ; 


Take  thy  firm  stand  amidst  his 
fierce  alarms ; 

Secure,  with  inborn  valour  meet 
his  arms. 

Nor,  conquering,  moimt  Tain- 
glory's  glittering  steep ; 

Nor,  conquered,  yield,  fall  down  at 
home,  and  weep. 

Await  the  turns  of  life  with  duteous 
awe; 

Know,  Bevolution  is  great  Nature's 
law." 

(Marquis  Wellesley.) 

We  have  attempted  a  more  dog- 
gedly literal  version : 

O  Soul,  O    Soul,  mazed    by    re- 
sistless cares. 
Up !  stem  thy  woes  by  putting 

forth  thy  breast ; 
When  the  spears  menace,  stand 
in  sturdy  rest. 
If  victory  thine,  show  no  inflated 

airs, 
If  loss,  O  skulk  not,  making  gloom 
thy  guest  ; 
Be  glad  in  prowess,  grieve  'neath 

evil's  ban. 
Not     too     much, — learn    what 
rhythm  encloses  man. 

Two  poets  mark  the  former  part 
of  the  seventh  century  before  our 
era,  Alcman,  the  intense  enthusiast 
for  the  beautiful,  and  father  of 
erotic  minstrelsy,  and  Terpandros, 
who  brought  elocutionary  perfec- 
tion to  tiie  recital  of  Homer's 
verses,  and  has  the  fame  of  having 
added  three  new  strings  to  the  lyre, 
which  first  had  but  four.  His 
great  invention,  however,  is  that  of 
characters  for  musical  notation. 

Alcman,  if  we  may  trust  a  frag- 
ment foimd  in  a  tomb  in  Egypt, 
and  edited  by  M.  A.  Canini,  held 
to  a  simple  poetical  mythology 
and  the  old  nature  worship. 
"  Love,  Fate,  and  Force  are  of  all 
daimons  the  most  ancient.  Deitv 
makes  man  happy  by  the  gift  of  the 
Graces.  From  the  Divine  ones 
comes  vengeance  also." 
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Alcman's  epithet  for  memory  is 
well  worth  making  a  mental  note 
of ;  it  is  **  that  which  has  sight 
within  the  mind." 

Before  we  pass  from  the  elegiac 
poets,  the  fathers  of  the  subjective 
school,  to  the  division  of  the 
literary  stream  into  lyrists  and 
gnomi^,  a  word  is  Le  to  the 
-^bulists.  Archilochus  is  said  to 
have  woven  fables  into  his  verses, 
but  the  ancient  school  of  fable  is 
ranked  under  the  familiar  name  of 
^sop. 

^sop,  it  is  said,  was  born  a 
slave,  but  such  was  his  talent  that, 
following  the  mode  of  expressing 
moral  instruction  then  prevailing 
in  Attica,  he  was  able  to  baffle  the 
tyrannical  projects  of  an  autocrat 
by  a  fable,  reminding  us  of  the 
relations  of  Nathan  and  King 
David  and  the  parable  of  the  ewe 
lamb.  But,  according  to  report, 
his  usual  manner  was  to  say 
pleasant  things.  A  conversation 
with  Solon  is  given  in  which  ^sop 
-exclaims,  "  Solon !  either  we  must 
not  speak  to  kings,  or  we  must  say 
what  will  please  them."  Solon 
replies,  "We  should  either  not 
speak  to  kings  at  all,  or  we  should 
^ve  them  good  advice,  and  speak 
-truth."  What  a  touchstone  of 
politics  lies  in  this  essential  dif- 
ference !  It  is  as  applicable  now  as 
«ver,  although  modem  kingship,  in 
all  but  the  regions  of  autocratic 
imperialism,  is  the  dominance  of  a 
<;las8  rather  than  of  an  individual. 

The  kind  of  fable  associated  with 
the  name  of  ^sop  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  religious;  it  consti- 
tutes a  branch  of  literature  adjoin- 
ing rather  than  coincident  with  the 
loftier  region  of  parable.  But 
though,  through  being  a  teacher  of 
worldly  wisdom,  fable  may  not  take 
the  highest  rank  as  an  instructor, 
jet  it  may  not  rightly  be  thrust 
outside  the  place  of  ethical  instru- 
ments. By  the  ironic  flash  in 
which  it  exposes  human  motives, 


by  the  stream  of  piercing  light 
which  it  throws  upon  subtle  phases 
of  human  conduct,  rays  which  it  is 
impossible  to  evade,  fable  may  claim 
to  be  a  divine  agent  in  an  equal 
degree  with  a  sermon.  It  is  as 
much  the  father  of  the  modem 
high-class  novel,  as  in  their  several 
ways  are  the  epic  and  the  drama. 

The  chief  use  of  the  fable,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  political. 
"  The  Belly  and  the  Members " 
contains  the  essence  of  the  best 
republicanism;  "The  Sick  Lion 
and  Fox  "  shows  the  subtlety  of  a 
tyrant  and  the  wit  of  his  victims  ; 
"  The  Eagle  and  the  Fox "  might 
have  been  a  caution  to  some  proud 
potentate  that  he  was  not  so  abso- 
lutely impregnable  but  that  some 
unexpected  attack  might  yet  be 
made  to  reach  him.  "  The  Horse 
and  the  Stag  "  was  deftly  used  to 
warn  certain  citizens  who  were  de- 
bating whether  they  should  assign 
a  bodyguard  to  their  ruler,  by 
which  they  would  have  given  him 
the  power  of  bit  and  saddle  over 
themselves.  "  The  Old  Man  and 
Death,"  which  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  authentic 
fables  of  those  that  bear  the  name 
of  ^sop,  is  a  fine  instance  of  the 
correction  of  theory  by  expe- 
rience: "A  poor,  feeble  old  man, 
who  had  crawled  out  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood  to  gather  a  few 
sticks,  had  made  up  his  bundle, 
and,  laying  it  upon  his  shoulders, 
was  tmdging  home  with  it.  Wea- 
ried with  age  and  the  length  of  the 
way  and  the  weight  of  his  burden, 
he  grew  so  faint  and  weak  that  he 
sank  luider  it,  and,  as  he  sat  on 
the  ground,  called  upon  the  death 
deity  to  come  once  for  all  and  ease 
him  of  his  troubles.  Death  no 
sooner  heard  him  but  he  came,  and 
demanded  what  was  wanted.  The 
poor  old  man,  who  little  thought 
Death  had  been  so  near,  and  was 
frighted  out  of  his  senses  by  his 
visitor's  grim  aspect,  answered  him, 
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trembling,  That  haying,  by  some 
mishap,  let  fall  his  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  being  too  infirm  to  get  them 
bj  himself  on  his  shoulder,  he  had 
made  bold  to  call  for  help ;  which, 
indeed,  was  all  he  wanted."  This 
fable  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  by  Euripides  in  the 
Alceatis,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the 
pecuKar  province  of  fable,  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  deiine.  Cer- 
tain fables  of  ^sop  are  also  re- 
ferred to  by  Aristophanes,  Demos- 
thenes, and  Aristotle,  and  he  is 
named  by  Herodotus.  But  as  in 
Hesiod  may  be  found  a  fable  after- 
wards included  with  those  bearing 
the  name  of  ^sop,  the  question  of 
actual  authorship  becomes  very 
obscure. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Socrates, 
as  is  recorded  by  Plato,  versifying 
some  of  the  fables  of  ^sop  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  prison. 

The  history  of  the  Oracle,  as  it 
winds  in  and  out  of  the  history  of 
Greece,  has  not  yet  been  written. 
That  in  its  uncorrupted  period  its 
influence  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  prophetic  voice  among  the  He- 
brews, we  may  fairly  infer.  The 
principle  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  purification  of  the  natural 
senses,  so  that  they  should  open 
themselves  to  influx  from  a  higner 
range  of  faculties.  The  following 
from  the  Anthology,  entitled 
"Oracle  of  the  Pythia,"  is  a  fine 
instance  of  the  ancient  symbolism 
of  baptism : 
"Enter  the    pure    God's  Temple 

sanctified 
In  soul,  with  virgin  water  purified. 
One  drop  will  cleanse  the  good; 

the  Ocean  wave 
Suffices  not  the  guilty  soul  to  lave." 
(H.  Wellesley,  D.D.) 

Our  own  version  runs  : 

Be  clean  in  soul,  O  stranger,  and 
laved  in  vestal  spring. 
The  Deity's  precincts  pure  if  e'er 
thou  would'st  draw  nigh : 


One  drop  for  worthy  men  suffices 
everything ; 
To  cleanse  the  vile  would  make 
the  ocean's  streams  run  dry. 

As,  according    to  the    Hebrew 
record,  there  were  times  when  the 
written  word  was  precious,  or  inspi- 
ration was  lacking,  times  when  there 
was  no  mystic  faculty  to  be  found  in 
anyone,  "no  distinguishing   open 
vision ;"    so  also  there  are  times 
when  poetry   vanishes   and  prose 
takes  its  place.      The  soul  is    no 
longer  led  by  eager  feeling,  but,  as 
it  were,  requires   shafts    to    sup- 
port it,  a  whip  to  stimulate,  and 
orderly  rather  than    spontaneous 
work.      There     is    a    subsidence 
from  bright  and  elevating  emotion 
into  calmness  of    thought.      The 
gnomists  of  Greece  show  two  sides, 
the  one  a  wisdom  which  has  not 
lost  the  spiritual  glow,  and  so  may 
truly  be  called    philosophy;    the 
other  an  intellectual  frigidi^  de* 
generating  into  dogmatism,  and  so 
producing  the  peculiar  arrogance 
of  the  sage. 

The  true  seer  is  inspirationally 
gifted;  the  true  poet  is  broadly 
and  humanly  wise ;  entering  upon 
regions  less  celestial  than  me  one 
and  less  romantic  than  the  other, 
we  find  a  class  claiming  the  title 
of  sage,  and  busying  themselves 
upon  the  evolution  of  good  mun- 
dane truth  in  the  practical  form  of 
maxim  and  apophthegm.  A  class 
of  utmost  political  benefit  if  its 
sound  sagacity  can  be  worked  into 
the  basis  of  law  ;  a  class  very  dead 
if  it  miss  at  once  the  practical 
stimulus  of  real  life  and  the  ideal 
fervour  of  the  earnest  prophet.  A 
sage  evolving  even  with  mathema- 
tical accuracv  a  cold  perfection  of 
thought,  shall  be  of  less  import  to 
mankind  than  a  man  of  but  half 
his  intellectual  ability  who,  what- 
ever he  has  to  give,  savours  it  with 
love's  earnestness. 

Synchronous  with  the    spiomic 
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period  in  Greece  was  the  beginning 
of  physical  speculation  and  study ; 
and  we  have  to  thank  the  men  of 
that  time  for  influences  recog- 
nisable in  veiT  different  provinces 
of  life ; — in  the  wonders  of  phy- 
sical science,  in  the  undying  wis- 
dom of  proverbial  lore,  and  in  the 
dolness  of  sermons. 

Thales  is  regarded  as  the  i^ther 
of  Greek  philosophy,  not  because 
he  introduced  much  that  was  truly 
majestic  to  the  world,  but  because 
he  made  of  physical  research  a 
fragment  apart  from  the  mass  of 
mystic  cosmogony,  which  perhaps 
had  ^rown  somewhat  chaotic. 
Instead  of  the  physical  universe 
being  regarded  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  a  great  moral  conception 
of  life,  its  substances  began  to  be 
scratched  and  laid  bare  to  discover 
whether  in  them  could  not  be 
found  the  true  beginning  of  things. 
When  Thales  and  his  followers 
sought  in  water,  fire,  or  air — sub- 
stance rather  than  spirit — to  find 
what  had  hitherto  been  sought  in 
the  power  and  purpose  of  Deity, 
they  were  beginning  that  terrible 
disruption  which  has  broken  the  old 
homogeneous  philosophy  into  the 
two  discordant  schools  of  theology 
and  materialism.  Materialism  has 
done  magnificent  work,  but  it  ful- 
fOs  a  function  similar  to  that  of  the 
restless  opposition  in  a  system  of 
government  by  party,  or  of  the  mas- 
terful Satan  in  the  old  doctrinal 
scheme.  The  true  government  is 
one  of  concord,  and  we  may  hope 
that  when  thought  has  emerged  from 
the  doubts,  and  freed  itself  from 
the  shackles  of  a  mean  mediaevalism, 
the  love  of  harmony  will  then 
grow  grand  and  large  enough  to 
convert  the  opposer  into  a  useful 
friend  and  absorb  all  that  is  good 
in  him. 

The  Seven  Sages,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius,  a  writer  of  the 
second  or  third  century,  were  Thales, 
Solon,     Periandros,     Kleoboulos, 


Cheilon,  Bias,  Pittakos.  But  some 
of  these  must  hold  a  doubtful 
place,  or  there  were  more  than 
seven  in  this  constellation  of 
wisdom,  for  there  are  added  also 
Anacharsis  the  Scythian,  Myson, 
Pherekydes  the  'Syrian,  Epime- 
nides  tne  Cretan,  and  Peisistratos. 
It  is  curious  to  mark  the  differ- 
ences of  nationality  amongst  men 
professedly  Greek,  denoting  that 
Greece  was  a  sort  of  focus  to  the 
nomad  intellect  of  the  time,  the 
centre  not  only  to  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands,  but  even  to  more 
distant  regions.  Thales  himself, 
bom  at  Miletus,  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  Phoenician 
by  origin,  and  both  Diogenes  and 
Plutarch  allege  that  he  learned  his 
philosophy  in  Egypt. 

Thales  being  a  natural  philoso- 
pher as  well  as  a  moralist,  an 
astronomer,  a  geometrician,  and  a 
believer  in  the  soul,  may  well  have 
foimd  himself  with  enough  to 
occupy  him  to  the  full.  Indeed 
his  pursuits  so  fully  absorbed  him 
that,  as  the  story  goes,  when  his 
mother  urged  him  to  marry,  he 
replied  that  it  was  not  yet  the 
time.  When  time  had  passed, 
and  his  youth  was  gone,  she 
pressed  him  again,  and  he  changed 
his  reply,  now  saying,  *It  is  no 
longer  the  time.' 

^ales  has  been  described  as  the 
first  person  who  affirmed  that  the 
souls  of  men  were  immortal.  This 
is  an  absurd  position  to  assume 
with  regard  to  an  instinct  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  one  form 
or  other  in  eveiy  nation  known  to 
history.  That  he  affirmed  the  soul 
to  be  moveless  yet  ever  moving,  as 
otherwise  recorded,  seems  more 
probable. 

A  tripod  was,  it  is  said,  drawn 
up  in  a  net  by  some  fishermen 
of  Miletus,  and  became  the  cause 
of  dispute.  They  sent  to  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  and  received  as 
answer: 
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"You    ask  about   the   tripod,  to 

whom  you  shall  present  it ; 
It  is  for  the  wisest  I  reply,  that 
fortune  surely  meant  it." 

It  was  accordingly  giyen  to 
Thales,  but  he  passed  it  on  to 
some  one  else,  and  eventually  it 
came  to  Solon.  He  said  that  it 
was  the  Deity  himself  that  was  the 
first  in  wisdom,  and  so  sent  the 
tripod  to  Delphi  again. 

Among  the  recorded  sayings  of 
Thales  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'Beautify  not  the  appearance, 
but  be  beautiful  in  practice.'  This 
is  a  Uteral  rendering,  and  not  so 
well  polished  by  use  as  'Hand- 
some  is  that  handsome  does.' 

*  Be  not  enriched  in  an  ill  way.* 

*  Be  not  idle,  even  though  you  be 
rich.'  *If  you  rule,  order  your- 
self.'    *Be  at  one  with  yourself.' 

*  Have  a  care  of  life.' 

*  All  things  are  full  of  the  gods.' 
'What  is  the  eldest  of  things? 
God,  for  he  had  no  birth.  What 
the  greatest  ?  Place,  for  the  world 
contains  the  rest  of  tilings,  but  this 
holds  the  world.  What  is  the 
most  beautiful  ?  The  world,  for  all 
is  a  part  of  this  in  order.  What 
is  the  wisest  ?  Time,  for  what  it 
has  not  foimd  out  already,  it  yet 
will  find.  What  is  the  most 
common?  Hope,  for  though  one 
have  nought  else,  this  is  near  by. 
What  is  the  most  serviceable? 
Virtue,  for  this  by  right  use  makes 
other  things  of  service.  What  is 
the  most  harmful  ?  Vice,  for  there 
are  few  things  which  its  presence 
does  not  harm.  What  is  the 
strongest  ?  Necessity,  for  it  alone 
is  imconquered.  What  is  the 
easiest  ?  That  which  is  according 
to  nature ;  since  even  in  pleasures 
men  often  grow  weary.' 

'An  adulterer  asked  of  him 
whether  he  should  swear  that  he 
had  not  committed  adultery.  Is 
not  perjury,  he  replied,  worse  than 
adultery  ?  * 


'  He  used  to  say  that  death 
differed  nothing  from  life.  Why 
then,  said  some  one,  do  you  not 
therefore  die?  Because  there  is 
no  difference,  he  replied.' 

'  When  some  one  asked  him 
whether  a  man's  sin  escapes  the 
notice  of  the  gods.  No,  not  even 
his  intent,  he  replied.* 

'  When  asked  how  we  may  best 
and  most  justly  live,  he  said,  If 
that  which  we  blame  in  others, 
we  never  do  ourselves.' 

Some  of  these  sayings  soem  very 
trite,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
reason  why  they  are  so,  that  they 
have  come  down  to  us  almost 
unconsciously  to  ourselves,  and 
form  part  of  our  proverbial  or 
unwritten  tradition. 

Certain  truths  seem  to  be  so 
assured  as  to  have  become  the 
inalienable  property  of  man,  and 
to  be  ready  ever  to  take  root  in  a 
new  form.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  which  among  the  following 
most  nearly  represents  the  earliest 
or  original  expression : 

"  Harm  seek,  harm  find." 

"  Curses,  like  chickens,  come 
home  to  roost." 

"  He  that  is  an  object  of  dread 
to  many,  let  him  dread  many." 

"  Gains  that  are  base  are  equal 
to  a  loss." 

"  HI  got,  iU  spent." 

"He  harms  himself  who  plans 
another's  harm ;  and  evil  counsel 
serves  its  author  worst." 

"If  you  have  spoken  ill,  haply 
you  will  yourself  hear  worse." 

"Such  word  as  thou  speakest 
shalt  thou  have  to  hearken  to." 

"  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you." 

"They  that  took  sword  shall 
perish  by  sword." 

"  If  anyone  is  for  captivity,  into 
captivity  he  goes ;  if  anyone  will 
slay  with  the  sword,  he  must  be 
slam  with  the  sword." 

"  He  that  striketh  with  the  sword 
shall  be  beaten  with  the  scabbard." 
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"  Hoist  by  his  own  petard." 
"  To  evil  sinks  who  evil  thinks." 
The  result  of  the  speculations  of 
Thales,  leaving  the  celestial  con- 
templations of  the  ancient  bards 
for  the  scrutiny  of  the  obscurities 
of  nature,  was  that  all  things  had 
their  origin  in  water; — a  kmd  of 
discovery  that  does  not  greatly 
enlarge  or  deepen  our  conceptions 
of  life.  The  Morals  of  Thales  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  his  Science. 
Solon,  who  divides  with  Thales 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  of 
the  seven  sages,  is  popularly  known 
as  a  lawgiver  rather  than  a  poet 
or  ethical  teacher ;  but  he  was 
all  three.  As  a  lawgiver,  he  in- 
clined to  what  would  now  be  styled 
paternal  government ;  he  enjoined 
that  if  anyone  did  not  support  his 
parents  he  should  be  accounted 
infamous;  that  the  man  who 
squandered  his  patrimony  should 
be  equally  so  accounted,  and  that 
the  sluggard  was  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion by  anyone  who  chose  to 
impeach  him,  while  an  annual 
inquiry  was  permitted  into  the 
manner  in  which  each  citizen  main- 
tained himself.  These  were  sharp, 
if  wholesome  enactments,  but 
milder  than  Draco's  code,  which 
had  assigned  to  idleness  a  penalty 
as  severe  as  the  punishment  for 
murder.  The  laws  of  marriage 
Solon  revised,  so  as  to  make  that 
union  so  far  as  possible  one  of 
affection  and  tenderness,  rather 
than  a  mercenary  contract.  His 
laws  were  evidently  framed  to  pro- 
tect the  poorer  citizens,  and  such 
was  the  wisdom  with  which  they 
were  adapted  to  the  need,  that  they 
remained  in  full  force  for  over  four 
centuries. 

Solon  recognised  the  virt.ue  of 
really  conscientious  compromise ; 
when  asked  if  he  had  made  the 
best  laws  for  the  people,  he  replied, 
the  best  that  they  would  have 
accepted.  He  had  great  power 
moreover  as  an  orator,  charming  a 


large  audience  by  his  verse.  But, 
like  every  reformer,  he  found  his 
plans  disturbed  by  offended  faction. 
Bom  in  Salamis,  he  died  self -exiled 
from  Athens  in  Cyprus,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Solon,  though  a  poet,  had  a 
lack  of  imagination.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed this  quality,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  discern  and  foster  the 
good  uses  of  the  Stage.  As  it  was, 
he  expressed  his  indignation  at  the 
dramatic  representations  of  Thespis, 
sternly  observing  that  if  fiction 
(which  he  regarded  as  falsehood), 
were  tolerated  on  the  stage,  un- 
truth would  find  its  way  into  the 
common  occupations  of  men.  Truly 
it  does  so  find  its  way,  but  the  fact 
cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  any 
form  of  imaginative  fiction. 

Some  of  the  words  of  Solon  may 
well  put  us  to  the  blush,  for  we  can 
no  more  come  up  to  their  level  in 
practice  than  we  can  transcend  it  in 
thought.  *  When  he  was  asked 
how  men  could  be  most  effectually 
deterred  from  injustice,  he  said,  If 
those  who  are  not  being  injured 
feel  an  equal  indignation  with  those 
that  are.' 

Among  his  maxims  we  may 
instance  the  following:  'Nothing 
in  excess.'  *  Flee  from  such  pleasure 
as  brings  forth  sorrow.'  *  Adhere 
to  probity  of  moral  as  more  trust- 
worthy than  an  oath.'  *Make 
friends  slowly,  but  once  made,  do 
not  hastily  repudiate  them.'  *  K  you 
expect  others  to  give  correct 
accounts,  be  ready  to  submit  your 
own.'  'Counsel  not  what  is 
pleasantest,  but  what  is  best.' 
*  Conjecture  the  obscure  from  the 
manifest.'  'Worship  God,  rever- 
ence parents,  succour  friends,  envy 
no  one,  sustain  the  truth.'  *  The 
end  of  every  matter  must  be  con- 
sidered, in  what  direction  it  will 
tend".'  '  Consider  your  honour  as  a 
gentleman  of  more  weight  than  an 
oath.* 

*  I  grow  old  finding  ever  much 
to  learn.' 
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Here  is  a  truth  which  is  as  mani- 
fest DOW  as  it  was  in  Solon's  day : 

*  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  hold 
fast  anything  Hght  and  insigni- 
ficant, but  when  anything  greater 
comes  in,  it  bursts  through  them  and 
is  gone/  The  following  appeals  to 
personal  sympathy.  *  When  he  was 
shedding  tears  over  a  son  that  had 
died,  he  was  told  that  he  was 
effecting  nothing.  It  is  because  I 
effect  nothing,  he  said,  that 
I  weep.' 

The  following  seem  to  be  based 
upon  Solon's  experience  as  a  states- 
man : 

''  In  great  matters  it  is  difficult 
to  please  all. 

**  As  much  as  iron  can  effect  in 
war,  so  far  can  well  handled  speech 
prevail  in  a  state." 

Another  apophthegm  shows  one 
reason  of  his  for  the  protection  of 
the  persons  of  the  poor,  namely, 
that  the  over-rich  become  injurious 
to  the   state.     *  Satiety,'   he  said, 

*  is  generated  by  wealth,  and 
insolence  by  satiety.'  He  gives  a 
caution  too,  which  illustrates  his 
'experience  of  the  rich :  *  Be  not  idle, 
even  if  thou  art  wealthy.*  The 
same  saying  is  also  ascribed  to 
Thales. 

The  following  is  told  of  Solon : — 

"  When  he  was  spat  upon  by 
some  one  and  bore  the  affront  with 
equanimity,  and  was  blamed  by 
some  one  else  on  that  account,  he 
replied,  Are  then  fishers  to  abide 
bemg  sprayed  by  the  sea,  to  catch 
a  koby,  while  I  am  not  to  be  patient 
to  endure  the  same,  to  be  fisher  of 
a  man  ?  " 

This  is  Hke  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Stoicism,  but  with  heart 
in  it;  it  even  transcends  the 
triumph  over  externals  enjoined  by 
Confucius  :  "  A  scholar  whose 
mind  is  set  on  truth  and  who  is 
ashamed  of  bad  clothes  and  bad 
food,  is  not  fit  to  be  discoursed 
with." 

Solon  said:    ''When  thou  hast 


learned  how  to    obey,  thou   wilt 
know  how  to  rule." 

There  is  an  unwritten  tradition 
which  supports  this  maxim ;  a 
boy  at  a  public  school  who 
chances  to  have  entered  a  class 
above  those  junior  forms,  whose 
members  fulfil  the  useful  office 
of  "  fag "  to  the  seniors,  will  be 
told  by  his  comrades  that  when 
it  comes  to  his  turn  to  have  "  fags  " 
of  his  own,  he  will  regret  never 
having  learned  how  to  treat  them, 
through  not  having  been  a  "  fog  " 
himself. 

One  of  Solon's  ordinances  has, 
in  the  inferences  to  which  it  leads, 
been  reduced  by  modem  acuteness 
to  something  of  a  dilemma.  His 
law  is,  "  Whosoever  shall  put  out 
the  eye  of  him  that  hath  but  one, 
shall  have  both  his  own  put  out  for 
so  doing."  What,  the  modem 
critic  asks,  shall  be  done  in  the 
reversed  case,  where  a  man  having 
but  one  eye  happens  to  thrust  out 
one  of  his  neighbour's  two  ?  Shall 
he  lose  his  sole  eye  by  way  of 
retaliation  ?  If  so,  he  woiild 
suffer  double  penalty  for  his 
offence. 

Pittakos  was  a  general  and  law- 
giver of  Mitylene.  In  a  very  naive 
manner  he  gives  his  experience  of 
life ;  '  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be 
really  a  good  man.'  The  same 
elevation  of  motive,  which  consti- 
tutes virtue,  marks  him  as  charac- 
terises the  others  of  the  group  of 
this  period.  *  Forbear,'  he  said, 
'to  speak  evil,  not  only  of  your 
friends  but  also  of  your  enemies.' 

The  sentence  'The  half  is  of 
more  account  than  the  whole,'  is 
paradoxical.  Does  it  mean  that 
moderation  is  better  than  surfeit, 
or  self-control  than  licence,  or  that 
the  first  half  of  most  things  is  the 
pleasantest  part,  or  that  a  good 
abstract  is  better  than  a  diffuse 
compilation?  The  saying  is  also 
found  in  Hesiod,  and  was  probably 
an  ancient  proverb.    It  is  generally 
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believed  to  originate  in  the  advice 
to  accept  a  friendly  compromise, 
rather  than  launch  on  the  sea  of 
litigation  even  to  win  everything. 

An  apopthegm  attributed  to  Pit- 
takos  is  also  ascribed  to  Thales : 
'When  asked  whether  the  com- 
mitter  of  an  evil  deed  escapes  the 
sight  of  the  gods,  he  replied,  No, 
nor  even  of  an  evil  thought.'  One 
of  his  enactments  was,  that  if  a  man 
committed  an  offence  when  drunk, 
he  should  be  visited  with  double 
the  ordinary  penalty.  Modem  law- 
givers who  allow  drunkenness  to 
count  as  an  excuse,  must  settle  this 
point  with  Pittakos. 

Bias  was  a  barrister  of  an  extinct 
school;  he  would  only  give  his 
talent  as  a  pleader  to  t^e  side 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the 
hght.  With  this  fact  in  view,  the 
manner  of  his  death  is  beautiful 
to  contemplate.  He  had  pleaded  a 
cause  when  he  was  extremely  old, 
and  after  he  had  finished  speaking, 
he  leaned  back  with  his  head  on 
the  bosom  of  his  grandson.  The 
business  of  the  court  went  on  ;  the 
advocate  on  the  opposite  side  made 
his  speech ;  the  judges  gave  their 
decision  in  favour  of  the  client  of 
Bias ;  and  when  the  court  broke 
up,  the  old  man  was  found  to  have 
passed  out  of  mortal  life  unper- 
ceived. 

All  his  apophthegms  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  upright  and  reli- 
gious nature  of  the  man.  *  Un- 
happy he  who  cannot  bear  unhappi- 
ness'  is  an  epigrammatic  saying 
of  his.  *  Good  men,'  he  said  *  are 
easily  deceived;'  but  he  was  by 
no  means  without  shrewdness 
himself,  for  this  is  an  observation 
of  his :  *  It  is  preferable  to  decide 
a  question  between  enemies  than 
between  friends,  for  of  the  friends 
the  one  against  whom  it  goes  is 
sure  to  turn  enemy,  while  of  the 
enemies  one  is  sure  to  become  a 
friend.' 

'  When  he  was  asked  which  was 


the  most  pernicious  amongst 
animals,  he  replied.  Amongst  wild 
ones  the  tyrant,  amongst  tame  ones 
the  flatterer.' 

'An  inrpious  man  asked  him, 
what  kind  of  thing  might  piety 
be?  He  was  silent.  When  the 
other  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
silence,  he  said,  I  am  silent, 
because  you  are  asking  of  things 
with  which  you  have  no  concern.* 

'He  was  asked  what  was  the 
best  counsellor,  and  replied,  the 
moment  itself.' 

Of  Bias,  Cicero  tells  the  story, 
that  when  his  native  place  Priene 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  citizens  were  taking  flight 
and  carrying  large  quantities  of 
their  propertv  with  them,  Bias  was 
admonished  oy  some  one  to  do  the 
same.  But  I  am  doing  so,  he 
replied,  for  I  am  carrying  with  me 
all  that  I  have. 

Periandros  was  an  absolute 
ruler,  and  might  well  have  been 
omitted  from  the  constellation  of 
sages.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  how 
he  should  have  been  placed  there, 
in  face  of  the  recorded  but  almost 
incompatible  elements  in  hi» 
character,  wisdom,  cruelty,  and 
wickedness.  There  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  there  were  not 
two  of  the  name.  The  only  notice- 
able saying  among  those  ascribed 
to  him,  is  that  *  When  asked,  what 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  smallest, 
he  replied,  A  good  soul-faculty  in 
the  body  of  a  man.' 

Perhaps  Periandros,  like  Solo- 
mon, saw  the  good,  but  found  evil 
present  with  him.  The  saying 
ascribed  to  him,  'Pleasures  are 
mortal,  virtues  are  immortal,'  may 
be  that  of  a  man  who  had  tried 
the  one,  but  only  longed  for  the 
other. 

Cheilon  was  a  son  of  Sparta, 
and  is  a  fair  exemplar  of  the 
Spartan  sobriety  and  manliness. 

'The  story  runs  that  when  he 
was  asked  by  ^sop  what  Zeus  was- 
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doing,  he  said,  He  is  humbling  the 
high  and  exalting  the  lowly.' 
This  story,  by  a  mistranslation  of 
the  G-reek,  ha.s  been  told  the 
reverse  way,  that  Cheilon  asked  the 
question  of  ^sop. 

The  world  has  altered  little 
these  twenty-five  centuries.  The 
same  answer  as  Gheilon's  might 
yet  be  made  to  the  question, 
*  What  is  difficult  ? — To  keep  si- 
lence upon  secrets,  and  to  dispose 
well  of  leisure,  and  to  be  able  to 
bear  unjust  treatment.' 

*When  Cheilon  saw  the  corpse 
of  a  miser  being  carried  forth,  he 
said.  This  fellow  lived  a  lifeless 
life,  and  has  left  behind  his  life 
for  others.' 

How  easy  it  seems,  how  difficult 
it  is,  to  conform  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  to  the  following  maxim  of 
Cheilon :  *  To  the  banquets  of 
friends  come  slowly,  but  to  their 
misfortunes  with  speed.' 

Cheilon  was  evidently  a  man 
of  foresight,  consideration,  and 
patience.  His  ideal  was  of  virtue, 
and  was  a  sound  one ;  many  a 
lofty  profession  of  religion,  if 
bared  to  its  real  basis,  would  show 
a  less  worthy  range  of  motives. 
Cheilon  taught  *  To  prefer  punish- 
ment to  disgraceful  gain;  for  the 
one  is  painful  but  once,  but  the 
other  for  one's  whole  life.'  'Not 
to  laugh  at  a  person  in  misfor- 
tune.' *K  one  is  strong,  to  be 
also  merciful,  so  that  one's  neigh- 
bours may  respect  one  rather  thian 
fear  one.'  *  Not  to  dislike  divina- 
tion.' *To  obey  the  laws.'  'To 
love  quiet.' 

There  are  few  relics  of  Kleo- 
boulos,  and  some  of  those,  such  as 


*  Go  more  quickly  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  friends  than  to  their 
good  fortunes,'  seem  confused 
with  the  sayings  of  other  sages. 
*What  you  hate,  do  not  to 
another'  is  his  approximation  ta 
the  standard  of  the  golden  role. 

*  Every  prudent  and  wise  man,' 
says  Kleoboulos,  *  hates  a  lie.' 

He  may  be  claimed  as  an  early 
supporter  of  the  education  of 
women.  'He  used  to  say  that 
daughters  should  be  given  in 
marriage  when  girls  in  age,  but 
women  in  sense,  as  indicating 
that  even  girls  ought  to  be  well 
educated.' 

Anacharsis  was  of  royal  birth 
and  a  Scythian  father,  his  mother 
being  Greek.  He  was  brought  up 
to  know  the  language  of  either 
parent.  He  chose  the  study  of 
wisdom  in  preference  to  wealth 
and  position,  and  in  the  time  of 
Solon  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  learning,  and 
was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  This  honour  was  unique 
for  a  barbarian,  and  had  such 
weight  with  him  as  to  make  him 
almost  forget  his  own  countiy. 
But  when  his  friend  Solon  died, 
he  returned. 

One  of  the  sayings  of  Ana- 
charsis might  be  the  origin  of 
Buskin's  expression,  "  necessajr 
play,"  or  the  phrase,  "Eecreation 
a  religious  duty;"  he  says:  'You 
must  play,  in  order  to  do  serious 
work.'  'When  asked  for  what 
cause  men  are  always  unhappy, 
he  replied  because  they  are  un- 
happy not  only  about  the  ills  oi 
their  own,  but  also  about  the  good 
things  of  others. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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It  speaks  ill  for  the  critics  who 
should  guide  the  taste  of  our 
readers  of  fiction  that  they  had 
only  faint  praise,  or  disparage- 
ment, or  the  crushing  slight  of 
silence,  for  the  latest  novel  of  Mr. 
Blackmore.*  It  is  true  that  he 
won  his  first  favour  with  the  public 
in  some  degree  unbeholden  to  the 
critics.  "Loma  Doone"  had  no 
unanimous  chorus  of  their  ap- 
plause ;  and  "  Cradock  Nowell "  won 
its  way  without  anything  like  a 
consensus.  In  truth,  Mr.  Black- 
more's  style,  as  well  as  training  and 
tone  of  mind,  is  so  entirely  sui 
generis*^  that  the  average  novel- 
reviewer  may  have  been  puzzled  to 
classify  it.  No  English  novelist  of 
our  day  has  a  tithe  of  his  humour 
or  his  humanity,  in  the  sense  of 
"  scholarly  culture ; "  few  can  come 
near  him  in  true  pathos.  And — 
what  ought  to  recommend  his 
works  to  all  genuine  workers — he 
is  so  fond  of  his  chief  character, 
that  the  sole  disparagement  which 
can,  with  any  show  of  plausibility, 
be  laid  at  his  door  is  his  tendency  to 
linger — shall  we  say  to  harp — upon 
the  quaintnesses  of  John  Ridd,  or 
Parson  Rosedew,  or  "  Cripps  the 
Carrier,"  perhaps  a  trifle  too  fondly. 
When  the  last-mentioned  novel 
stepped  into  the  place  of  "Alice 
Lorraine,"  a  prose  idyll  of  perhaps 
a  trifle  less  absorbing  interest  and 
^cination  into  the  place  of 
another  prose  idyll,  which  has 
perhaps  more  elements  of  an  Eng- 


lish classic  than  any  fiction  of  our 
generation — there  were  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  cavil  and  carp  at 
minor  points  of  detail  on  the  part 
of  certain  judges  who  had  not 
given  to  the  Oirfordshire  story  the 
careful  reading  which  is  essential 
to  the  assessment  of  a  novel's 
merits,  but  which,  in  these  days  of 
hurry  and  high  pressure,  a  novel 
very  seldom  gets.  A  perusal  of 
most  of  the  critiques  of  the  novel 
now  before  us,  after  reading  it 
month  by  month  in  the  CornhiU, 
convinced  us  that  if  the  author 
would  break  his  silence,  and  ignore 
the  fieyaXoxIrvx^af  which  leads  him  to 
treat  smatterers  and  skimmers  who 
essay  to  criticise,  with  contempt,  he 
might  turn  the  tables,  and  convince 
the  public  that  it  is  not  his  fault 
when  careless  objectors  make  mulls 
of  their  own  muddles.  A  notable 
example  of  this  occurs  to  us  from 
a  leading  weekly  paper,  which,  in 
reviewing  "  Erema,"  argued  that  in 
a  memorable  scene  in  the  first 
volume  Uncle  Sam  must  have  been 
smashed  in  the  smash  of  the  mill,, 
whereas  the  author  had  made  it 
abundantly  clear  to  a  reader  of 
common  accuracy,  that  the  sawyer 
was  in  the  wheel,  which  span  away, 
and  sent  him  spinning.  But  such 
is  one  of  the  wrongs  which  con- 
scientious workmanship  has  often 
to  put  up  with,  imputations  of 
blundering  which  are  difficult  to 
answer,  because  the  imputer  is 
anonymous  and  has  only  a  passing 


•  Erema ;  or,  My  Father^ 8  Bin.     'Bj  B.  D.  Blackhobb.    Author  of  "  The  Maid  of 
Iker."    In  3  vols.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  London.    1877. 
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interest  in  what  has  cost  its  author 
hours  upon  hours  of  brainwork  and 
pondeiing  of  the  probabilities  and 
possibilities  of  each  incident  of  his 
plot. 

Under  a  strong  conviction  that 
in  "Erema;  or,  My  Father's  Sin/' 
Mr.  Blackmore  (notwithstanding 
an  innovation,  which  did  not  affect 
the  public  acceptance  of  another 
contemporary  novel  by  a  worthy 
rival,  **  Green  Pastures  and  Picca- 
dilly," the  division  of  the  scene  of 
the  plot  between  England  and 
America)  produced  a  novel  worthy 
to  rank  with  his  best  in  point  of 
skilful  plot,  sustained  interest, 
clever  character-drawing,  humour, 
and  pathos,  we  propose  to  glance 
at  the  main  features  of  the  story 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  those 
who  have  not  yet  made  acquain- 
tance with  it,  to  read  it  without 
prejudice,  in  which  case  they  will 
find  a  verdict  in  its  favour. 
"Erema"  opens,  where,  on  the 
mountains  which  overlook  the 
Califomian  plain,  but  are  them- 
selves a  range  of  sand  and  desert, 
Erema  and  her  sire,  a  king  of  men, 
whose  fine  eyes  "  dark  with  fatal 
son'ows  as  those  of  Admetus," 
drought,  famine,  and  long  fatigue 
had  been  imable  to  change,  dis- 
engage themselves  from  a  waggon- 
train  of  Sacramento  people  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  trust  to  the 
discovery  of  a  giant  tree  landmark 
as  a  guide  to  a  friendly  settler's 
home  at  the  western  base  of  the 
mountain.  This  landmark  fails 
them,  for  a  reason  made  clear 
afterwards,  and,  disappointed  of  it 
and  his  last  hope,  the  father 
staggers  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  amidst 
a  Pacific  sunset,  to  watch  his  last 
sun  go  down,  and  to  await  the 
starvation  which  he  has  secretly 
faced  to  eke  out  food  and  water  for 
his  child.  She  is  found  after  three 
days  with  her  arms  thrown  over 
her  dead  father's  body  to  shield 
him  from  the  vultures,  and  it  soon 


appears  Erema's  preserver  had 
unwittingly  contributed  to  the 
disaster  by  cutting  down  the 
Titan  tree  to  prove  a  right,  in  the 
previous  winter.  "The  death  of 
the  King  of  the  Mountains  had 
led  to  the  death  of  the  king  of 
mankind,  as  far  as  Erema's  little 
world  contained  one."  The  home 
to  which  Erema  was  carried  was 
that  of  one,  whom  her  father  had 
described  to  her  as  "  the  one  true 
man  on  earth,"  a  manly  sawyer,  of 
Cornish  extraction,  and  of  lai^ 
possessions  on  the  banks  of  the 
swift  Blue  River  and  the  upper 
valley  above  it.  With  him  abode 
his  stalwart  grandson,  Ephraim  or 
Firm  Q-undry,  whom  the  sawyer, 
hight  Sampson  Gundry,  but  fami- 
liarly known  as  "Uncle  Sam,"  had 
brought  up  in  his  widowed  home, 
along  with  a  staff,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  items  were  Suan 
Isco,  a  Black-rock  Indian  chiefs 
wife,  rescued  by  the  sawyer  from 
the  slavery  to  which  she  was 
reduced  by  a  rival  tribe,  and  a 
certain  bailiff,  called  Martin,  a 
faithful  but  somewhat  opiniated 
old  servant.  Among  such  new 
friends,  who  she  finds  have  placed 
her  sire's  remains  in  a  peaceful 
grave  in  the  peach  orchard  by  the 
Mill  on  the  Blue  River,  Erema 
finds  time  to  muse  upon  the  mj^s- 
tery  of  her  history,  an  English 
orphan,  educated  in  a  French  con- 
vent, and  when  taken  from  it  to 
accompany  her  father's  wanderings, 
still  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  ante- 
cedents. From  the  hints  of  the 
sawyer,  who  marvels  that  her 
father's  daughter  should  light  a 
pipe  for  his  father's  son,  she  gathers 
justification  for  the  idea  of  caste, 
which  has  always  been  strong  but 
hazy  in  her,  and  further  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  wrongs  from  his 
family,  which  her  new  found  guar- 
dian urges  her  not  to  inquire  into, 
but  acquiesce  in  the  role  of  "a 
female  young  American."  To  judge 
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of  her  by  incidental  traits  of 
character  on  first  acquaintance, 
this  is  the  last  destiny  she  is 
disposed  or  fitted  to  recognise ;  and 
accordingly,  the  Califomian  period 
of  her  chequered  history  is  made 
up  of  occasional  visits  to  the  mill — 
in  which  she  finds  herself  to  be  a 
chief  object,  thereby  learning  to 
realise  her  mysterious  importance — 
and  of  feats  of  keen-sightedness, 
and  courageous  presence  of  mind, 
which  qualify  and  equip  her  for 
the  task  of  righting  her  father, 
and  clearing  a  name  which  she 
learns  is  under  a  ban.  More  than 
once  does  Erema  hear  a  Britisher 
plying  the  sawyer  with  bribes 
to  give  up  George  Castlewood's 
papers  and  to  hand  over  his 
daughter,  and  find  at  last  some 
comfort  in  her  host's  contemptuous 
and  masterful  dismissal  of  a  "  spy" 
with  his  bones  unbroken.  And 
when  a  waterspout  floods  the  Blue 
River  in  the  Califomian  spring, 
who  but  Erema  uses  the  "little 
great  eyes "  as  Martin  calls  them, 
which  the  descriptions  of  the  English 
papers  describe  as  **  of  unusual 
size  and  lustre,"  first  to  forecast 
the  damage  to  the  mill-wheel  in 
Unde  Sam's  absence,  and  then, 
when  the  bore  or  eagre,  as  we 
should  call  it,  swept  it  away,  to 
descry  and  rescue  from  a  watery 
grave  the  sawyer,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  her  own  fife.  The 
sore  loss  hereby  resulting  to  her 
staunch  protector  meets  only  Job's 
comfort  from  his  fairweather 
friends,  but  whilst  Sampson 
Gundry,  his  grandson,  and  Martin 
ride  to  San  Francisco,  to  raise 
money  to  rebuild  the  sawmill  on 
the  hnnse  and  property,  Erema 
and  the  great  dog  Jowler  go  to 
the  Mill  orchard,  near  her  father's 
cross ;  and  in  the  river  hard  by,  on 
the  guidance  of  her  own  large 
eyes,  a  dream  of  the  night  before, 
and  the  help  of  Jowier's  teeth 
and  fishing   propensities,  on    the 


upper  verge  of  a  hole  a  foot 
deep  she  spies  what  turns  out 
to  be  a  nugget,  which  Jowler 
is  unable  to  stir,  though  when 
he  gave  it  up  "his  grinders 
were  framed  with  gold,  as  if 
he  had  been  to  a  dentist  regard- 
less of  expense."  But  with  the 
finding  of  this  treasure  came  at- 
tendant anxieties.  Before  the 
Gundrys  could  return  from  Fran- 
cisco, Erema  was  put  in  bodily 
fear  by  the  advent  of  fourteen 
Mexican  rovers,  from  whom  she  is 
hid  by  the  protective  resemblance 
of  her  dress  to  the  timbers  of  the 
ruined  mill-wheel ;  and  when  they 
are  safely  off  without  bloodshed, 
thanks  to  her  forethought  and 
notice  to  the  returning  sawyer, 
she  at  length  propounds  her  plan 
for  furnishing  the  goods  which 
they  have  failed  to  get  by  mort- 
gage. At  first  the  sawyer  declines 
it  politely  ;  and  then,  when  a  brush 
with  the  party  of  rovers  has  led  to 
Firm's  dangerous  wound, and  to  the 
robber  chiefs  death  by  Sampson's 
rifle,  the  nugget,  when  hoisted  at 
last  by  a  small  movable  crane,  and 
packed  off  under  strong  escort  and 
a  load  of  timber  to  the  Bank,  be- 
comes simply  a  mischief  of  money 
to  the  otherwise  happy  household, 
making  Firm's  growing  love  of 
Erema,  who  has  nursed  him 
through  his  illness,  more  diffident 
and  downcast,  the  sawyer  himself 
more  anxious  and  sensitive  of 
difference  in  rank,  and  precipitating 
Erema's  declaration  to  Firm,  that 
until  her  purpose  in  life  of  righting 
her  father's  name  and  finding  the 
graves  of  her  mothers  and  sisters 
is  achieved,  she  has  more  to  do 
with  hate  than  love,  and  cannot 
yield  to  dreams  of  dalliance.  Be- 
fore, however,  the  reader  follows 
the  heroine  across  the  Atlantic  to 
her  seemingly  insuperable  life- 
task,  we  should  like  to  quote  Mr. 
Blackmore's  humour,  as  exhibited 
in  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
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Erema's  dumb  friend  Jowler  co- 
incidently  with  the  visit  of  the 
rovers,  and  his  re-appearance, 
synchronizing  with  his  master's 
convalescence.  "  Then  Jowler,"  he 
writes,  "thought  it  high  time  to 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  con- 
vince us  that  he  was  not  a  dead  dog 
yet.  He  had  known  tribulation, 
as  his  master  had,  and  had  foimd 
it  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  from  the 
shadowy  hunting-ground  of  dogs 
who  have  led  a  conscientious  life. 
I  had  wondered  at  first  what  his 
reason  could  have  been  for  not 
coming  forward,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  meet  that  troop  of 
robbers.  But  his  reason,  alas !  was 
too  cogent  to  himself , though  nobody 
else  in  that  dreadful  time  could  pay 
any  attention  to  him.  The  rovers, 
well  knowing  poor  Jowler's  repute, 
and  declining  the  fair  mode  of 
testing  it,  had  sent  in  advance  a 
very  crafty  scout,  a  half-bred 
Indian,  who  knew  as  much  about 
dogs  as  they  could  ever  hope  to 
know  about  themselves.  This 
rogue  approached  faithful  Jowler 
(so  we  were  told  long  aftei'wards) 
not  in  an  upright  way,  but  as  if  he 
were  a  brother  quadruped.  And 
he  took  advantage  of  the  dog's 
imfeigned  surprise  and  interest  to 
accost  him  with  a  piece  of  kidney, 
containing  a  powerful  poison. 
According  to  all  sound  analogy, 
this  should  have  stopped  the  dear 
fellow's  earthly  career,  but  his  spirit 
was  such  that  he  simply  went  away 
to  nurse  himself  up  in  retirement. 
Neither  man  nor  dog  can  tell  what 
agonies  he  suffered.  And  doubt- 
less his  tortures  of  mind  about 
duty  imperformed  were  the  worst 
of  all.  These  things  are  out  of 
human  knowledge  in  its  present 
imsympathetic  state.  Enough  that 
poor  Jowler  came  home  at  last,  with 
his  ribs  all  up,  and  his  tail  very 
long."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  164-5.) 

But,  to  overleap  the  parting  of 
Erema  on  her  home-boimd  voyage 


from  her  kind  protectors  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blue  River,  conside- 
rations of  space  require  us  to 
suppose  her  voyage  achieved  under 
the  escort  of  Major  and  Mrs, 
Hockin,  distant  kinsfolk  and 
country-folk  of  the  fine  old  sawyer, 
but  no  more  like  him  than  Hamlet 
to  Hercules.  The  little  major, 
whose  downs  in  life  had  arisen 
from  his  fidgeting  for  other 
people,  and  ventilating  their  griev- 
ances, was  on  his  passage  home  to 
avail  himself  of  a  dubious  bit  of 
luck,  and  take  possession  of  an 
estate,  so-called,  at  Bruntsea,  a 
distant,  naked,  fretful  spur  of  land, 
near  a  quiet  village  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  or  Sussex,  upon  a  river  where 
of  old,  as  the  Adur  at  Shoreham, 
"the  stream  went  far  along  the 
sea-brink  without  entering,  like  a 
child  afraid  to  bathe,"  but  where 
within  three  or  four  centuries  the 
time-serving  water  had  forsaken  its 
ancient  bed,  and  "  left  poor  Bruntsea 
with  a  dry  bank,  and  no  haven  for 
a  cockle  shell,"  and  nothing  but  the 
tradition  of  its  importance.  To 
its  eastern  manor  Major  Nicholas 
Hockin  had  been  appointed  lord  by 
Sir  Eufus  Hockin,  the  head  of  hi 
family,  in  virtue  of  his  reputation 
for  indefatigability,  whereas  his 
own  son  was  lazier  than  himself ; 
and  he  was  girding  himself  on 
the  voyage  home  for  a  greater 
stir  there  than  had  been  made 
since  the  Armada.  With  this 
really  kind  couple  Erema  is  induced 
to  stay  for  some  three  months  at 
Southampton,  and  it  is  with  the 
Major's  escort  that  she  then 
proceeds  to  London  to  hunt  up  the 
old  nurse  of  her  family,  nee  Betsy 
Bowen,  and  to  have  an  audience  of 
Messrs.  Shovelin,  the  femily 
bankers.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  our  heroine  had  learnt  some  oi 
her  family  history  from  Unde  Sam, 
and  from  the  unwelcome  visitor 
who  tried  to  bribe  him  to  deliver 
her  up ;   and  between  the  nurset 
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who  is  discovered  as  the  wife  of  a 
German,  Herr  Strouss,  of  17, 
European-square,  St.  Katherine's, 
and  the  banker,  she  arriyes  bj 
degrees  at  a  sufficiently  daunting 
estimate  of  its  difficulties.  Her 
sire  was  the  only  son  of  a  selfish 
and  Hcentious  Lord  Castlewood, 
who  kept  his  son,  Captain  Castle- 
wood  on  a  narrow  allowance  because 
he  had  married  against  his  consent, 
and  who  had  been  murdered  on  a 
certain  night  by  the  mill  bridge  at 
Shoxford  under  circumstances 
which  gave  colour  to  a  suspicion 
against  his  heir.  Whilst  the  latter 
was  awaiting  his  trial,  misfortunes, 
never  coming  singly,  culminated 
over  the  family.  His  five  young 
children  died  one  after  another  in  a 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  of 
pestilence.  The  heart-broken  father 
broke  his  prison  to  say  a  word 
of  comfort  to  his  wife,  and 
then  hastily  fled  the  countrv,  com- 
mending his  wife  and  little  oabe  to 
Betsy  Bowen.  The  poor  mother 
died  the  next  Saturday.  The  sole 
survivor  was  the  "  Erema  "  of  the 
story.  At  first  a  ray  of  light  and  ' 
kindly  help  ehines  on  h«r  quest 
from  the  eyes  of  her  father's  old 
'  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Shovelin,  who 
proves,  on  the  opening  of  a  packet, 
to  be  her  guardian  under  his  will, 
but  his  sudden  death  before 
she  can  achieve  a  second  interview 
leaves  her  without  any  more  sub- 
stantial gain  than  the  removal  of 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  the 
-existing  Lord  Castlewood,  a  gentle 
and  most  patient  invalid  under  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  much  bodily  and 
mental  suffering,  could  have  had 
any  part,  interest,  or  possible 
compucity  in  his  imcle's  murder 
or  his  cousin's  expatriation.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  Erema  in  the 
course  of  her  further  inquiries 
and  endeavours  to  fathom  the 
mystery  which  has  tarnished  her 
father's  fame,  and  cast  a  shadow 
on  her  own  name  and  fortunes,  has 


to  rely  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
novel  upon  her  own  shrewdness, 
judgment,  and  courage,  with  the 
casual  assistance  of  the  busy-body 
Major  Hockin,  and  the  serene  and 
rather  negative  countenance  of 
Lord  Castlewood,  a  martyr  to  what 
his  butler,  Mr.  Stixon,  said  ''the 
doctors  had  exorced  themselves " 
to  cure ;  ''  a  thing  as  was  never 
heard  of  till  the  Constitooshon 
was  knocked  on  the  head  and  to 
pieces  by  the  Reform  Bill,"  a 
malady  for  which  they  discovered 
a  very  good  name— they  christened 
it  the  "  New-rager."  Erema,  how- 
ever, partly  through  her  Trans- 
atlantic experiences,  her  indepen- 
dent and  somewhat  self -asserting 
temperament,  and  an  aptness  to 
avail  herself  of  subordinate  allies, 
advances  step  by  step,  and  in  spit« 
of  check  after  check  through  the 
tangledom  of  the  intricate  web. 
She  takes  up  her  quarters  at 
Shoxford,  the  village  in  which  was 
situate  the  Moonstock  Inn,  and 
the  mUl  bridge  where  her  grand- 
sire  came  by  his  death ;  and  makes 
friends  there  with  her  father's 
quondam  gardener,  now  sexton 
of  the  parish,  a  rustic  worthy, 
whose  quaint  expressions,  lingo, 
and  moralisings  go  far  to  sustain 
Mr.  Blackmore's  title  to  rank  on 
an  equality  with  his  contemporary, 
Mr.  Hardy,  as  a  depicter  of  village 
Solons,  Jacob  Bigg ;  with  Mrs. 
Busk,  the  kindly  landlady  but 
normally  inquisitive  postmistress ; 
and  with  Miller  Withypool,  with- 
out whose  co-operation  she  could 
never  have  brought  to  its  climax 
the  mystenr,  which  eventually 
became  localised  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  mill-stream  and  the  shadow  of 
the  church  tower  which  looked 
down  upon  the  seven  graves  lying 
together,  as  in  a  fairy  ring  of 
rest,  of  her  mother  in  the  centre 
with  her  six  prettv  and  prema- 
turely stricken  chickens  around 
her. 
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It  would  be  in  vain,  in  the  face 
of  considerations  of  space  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  object  of  our  re- 
marks,  which  is  to  entice  those 
who  have  not  yet  read  "Erema," 
to  become  for  themselves  patient 
and   candid  critics  of  its  merits), 
to  follow  up  the  heroine's  quest  to 
its    climax ;     or     to    show     how, 
through  the  co-operation  of  various 
minor  instruments,  and   the   col- 
lapse of    certain    adverse    forces, 
such    as    the  sinister  Mr.   Goad, 
Uncle  Sam's  unwelcome  visitor  in 
the  first  volume,  and  the  worthless 
plot-weaver.  Sir  Montagu  Hockin 
(whose  fatal  influence  on  Herbert 
Lord  Castlewood's  domestic  happi- 
ness is  an  episode  which  we  must 
leave  readers  to  trace  for  them- 
selves), the  dauntless  maiden,  who 
so  happily  united  American  inde- 
pendence with  English  blue  blood 
and  pride  of  birth,  so  exhaustively 
fathoms    her  family   secret,  as  to 
induce    the    half-maniac,    wrong- 
headed,  but   grievously  provoked, 
murderer,  the  bastard  son  of  the 
old  roue  whose  blood  he  shed,  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his 
cousin,  whose  sire  he  had  suffered 
so  long  to  endure  the  stigma  of  a 
parricide,  which,  in  his   own  in- 
stance and  according  to  his  own 
creed,  would  have  been  simply  just 
retribution.     It  need  only  be  said 
that    Erema,    after    her    cousin's 
death,  succeeds  to  his  estates,  and 
to  a  title  of  which  she  is  rather 
shy,  in  time  to   receive   Thomas 
Hoyle,    her    father's    illegitimate 
brother's,  confession;  and  to  wit- 
ness, in  the  utter  effacement  of  the 
model  watering-place  of  Bruntsea, 
by  a  storm  tide  which  usurped  the 
ancient   track   of    the    river,  and 
swept  away  streets,  houses,  every- 
thing, by  the  inrush  of  the  outer 
sea,  the  tragical  and  yet  not  in- 
opportune or  improvidential  cheat- 
ing of  justice,  which  synchronized 
with  his  gallant  death  in  the  effort 
to  save  his  much-wronged  mother, 


the  witless  cause  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief, from  the  raging  element.  ^  It 
needs  no  telling,  at  any  rate,  that 
her  life  mission  attained,  Srema 
fotmd  herself  at  leisure  to  return 
to  the  aid  of  Uncle  Sam,  at  that 
time  sore  distraught  by  the  seom- 
sion  of  his  grandson  Firm  to  the 
cause  and  fortunes  of  the  Southern 
States  then  involved  in  internecine 
conflict  with  the  Federal  States,  of 
which  the  sawyer  was  a  staunch 
and  loyal  upholder.  After  just  a 
dash  of  the  old  contrariness  of 
luck,  she  succeeds  in  winning  to 
accord  and  unity  the  jarring  ele- 
ments in  the  politics  of  grandsiie 
and  grandson ;  and  the  scene  closes 
on  a  happy  home  beside  the  soft 
Blue  River  bank,  near  her  righted 
father's  grave,  with  the  sawyer  at 
hand  to  |o  bail  for  Erema7iBfel. 
libility,  with  Firm  to  idolise  a 
devoted  wife,  and  with  an  earnest 
in  the  young  mother's  lap  that, 
as  a  reward  for  her  loyalty  as 
a  daughter,  '*  she  was  no  more 
Erema." 

Enough  has  been  written  to  give 
'  some  idea  of  the  plot  without  pro- 
fessing to  unfold  it,  and  it  merely 
remains  to  sum  up  the  chief  grounds 
in  which  we  think  "  Erema  "  deserves 
the  approval  of  cultivated  readers. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  its 
author  is  an  artist  with  a  keen  eye 
to  scenery,  no  matter  on  which  side 
the  Atlantic,  in  that  grand  outlook 
upon  the  plain  beneath  the  moun- 
tains which  survey  the  plain  of 
California  as  well  as  in  the  church-  - 
yard  and  the  walk  beside  the  mill- 
stream,  in  the  village  of  Shoxford. 
And  as  with  the  scenery,  so  with 
the  characters  to  the  front  of  it, 
we  note  a  thoroughness  of  un- 
exaggerated  and  conscientious 
worlong.  The  comic  actors  ^re 
not  caricatures,  the  proverb-lore  of 
the  gravedigger  strikes  us  as  true 
and  terse  without  being  "Tnp- 
perian."  And  there  is  a  refine- 
ment unspeakable  in  the  caiefnl 
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picture  of  Herbert  Lord  Cutle* 
wood,  the  cousin  in  posseBsion, 
whidi  claims  a  word  or  two  of 
praise  for  Ma  somewhat  subordi- 
nate cbaracter.  When  his  Bjiiipa- 
thetic  housekeeper  has  somewhat 
sentimentally  assured  Erema  after 
his  death  that  "  if  ever  an  angel 
and  one  leg 
ralking-stick, 
te  lordship." 
\t  grotesque 
the  main  by 
his  depart- 
ing thoughts.  "  There  came  one  of 
his  favourite  pigeons,  white  as 
snow  all  over,  and  sat  on  the  sill  of 
the  window  and  cooed,  and  arched 
up  its  neck  for  his  fingers.  And 
he  tried  to  put  his  fingers  out,  but 
they  were  ice  already.  Whether 
that  or  Bomethiag  else  brought 
home  his  thoughts,  who  knows. 
Miss  P  But  he  seemed  to  mix  the 
pigeon  up  with  some  of  his  own 
messages.  '  Say  that  I  have  for- 
given her  if  ever  she  did  harm  to 
me,'  he  whispered,  without  moving 
his  lips;  '  times  and  times,  when  I 
was  young,  I  was  not  always  so 
steady.' "  How  many  of  our 
modem  novelists  could  throw  such 
forgiveness,  charity,  and  pathos 
into  a  Christian  death  scene  ? 

In  this  novel,  as  in  all  his  works, 
Mr.  Blackmore  lovingly  utilises  his 
classical  lore  and  reminiscences. 
We  are  surely  not  wrong  in  seeing 
something  worthy  of  the  tragic 
Sophocles  in  the  opening  scene  to 
which  we  have  more  than  once 
referred.  The  heroine's  name 
itself  is  another  reminiscence  of 
Greek  tragedy ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  tale  there  runs  a  destlnal 
skein  of  connection  which,  unless 
we  err,  betaays  the  author's  fond- 
□esB  for  a  cmsic  model  and  ideal, 
such  as  was  discoverable  in  the 
"Maidof  aker,"  " Ciadock Nowell," 
and  our  favorite  "Alice  Loraine." 
Of  the  pains  bestowed  by  Mr. 
Blackmore   on    working   out   the 


links  of  his  plot  (which  is  another 
of  hie  admiraole  point^s) ,  an  instance 
occurs  to  us,  in  the  culmination  of 
independent  testimony,  by  which, 
to  Erema's  mind,  the  mysterious 
interloper  in  the  churchyard  is. 
step  by  step,  identified  with  the  old 
Lord  Castlewood's  murderer,  and, 
furthermore,  represents  the  cause, 
though  unwittingly,  of  that  deed 
being  saddled  on  ner  father.  When 
Jacob  Bigg  describes  faim  as  he 
saw  him  in  the  churchyard,  it  is  as 
a  very  striking  likeness  of  the 
captain,  but  not  so  handsome  in  the 
living  flesh:  and  Stixon,  the  butler, 
gives  the  concurrent  testimony, that 
when  he  ran  against  the  same  in- 
dividual hurrying  after  a  stormy 
interview  from  the  old  Lord's 
study, "  he  looked  as  Master  Qeorge 
might  look,  if  he  was  going  to  the 
Devil."  The  sequel  explains  how 
pertinent  and  subtle  are  these, 
apparently  casual,  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say 
one  word,  in  the  case  of  so  proven 
a  writer  of  English  prose  and 
verse,  of  Mr.  Blackmore  s  choice  of 
language.  But  we  have  seen  excep- 
tion taken  to  his  use  of  to  "  rime  " 
i.e.  "  investigate  throughly,"  as 
applied  to  opening  the  casket  in 
vol.  iii.,  p.  55.  It  IS  obvious  that 
the  word  is  a  correct  English  of  the 
Latin  deponent  "  rimari,"  and  we 
make  no  doubt  the  author  has 
authority  for  it. 

The  life  of  a  scholar,  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  self-contained,  who 
delights  moat  in  the  pursuit  of 
culture,  whether  it  be  among 
books  or  fruit  and  flowers,  innately 
shrinks  from  the  often  ungenerous 
assaults  of  criticism.  Hence,  and 
D^  marvel,  may  arise  Mr.  Black- 
more 's  dislike  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  or  allow  hia  biography  to 
appear  in  the  columns  of  a  maga- 
zme.  Tet  could  that  dislike  have 
been  overcome,  the  reading  world 
would  learn  little  more  than  shows 
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itself  in  his  writings,  the  evidence 
of  generous  instincts  and  sympa- 
thies, a  retiring  but  affectionate 
nature,  a  quiet  racy  humour,  a  keen 
interest  in  country  pursuits,  in 
horticulture,  arboriculture,  topo- 
graphy and  natural  history.  The 
first  contact  of  the  writer  of  this 
notice  with  Mr.  Blackmore  was  in 
an  anonymous  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  the  alithor  of  a 
translation  into  heroic  verse  of  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Virgil's 
Gkorgics,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Farm  and  Fruit  of  Old,  by  a  Market 
Gardener,*'  arising  out  of  some 
friendly  criticisms  in  a  weekly 
review,  so  long  ago  as  1860.  It 
^vas  not  till  many  years  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Blackmore's  publication 
of  the  whole  of  the  Georgics  in 
his  own  name — by  that  time  that 
of  a  rising  novelist — announced  to 
his  reviewer  the  authorship  of  the 
translations  he  had  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  of  the  letters,  in  which 
the  author  had  borne  so  temper- 
ately the  censorship  of  one  who  had 
perhaps  less  special  knowledge  of 
nis  subject.  He  learnt,  too,  that 
though  the  translator  had  not 
romanced  in  his  original  nom  de 
plvme,  he  was,  as  the  writer  had 
surmised,  a  market-gardener,  who 
had  been  trained  at  a  learned 
imiversity,  and  whom  the  class- 
lists  of  Oxford  avouched  to  have 
taken  a  second-class  in  Lit.  Hum. 
in  1847,  when  Osborne  Morgan, 
F.  T.  Palgrave,  and  T.  C.  Sanders 
were  firsts.  Oxford  contemporaries 
would  have  known  that  he  came 
thither,  with  a  high  repute  from 
Blundell's  school  at  Tiverton,  the 
same  which  nursed  Bishop  Temple, 
and  to  which  he  has  linked  im- 
perishably   the    name    of    Lorna 


Doone's   hero,  John  Bidd.    How 
well  he   sped   in    his   academical 
course  at  Exeter  College,  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  unspoken  dassi- 
cality  of  all  his  works  of  fiction,  no 
less  than  from  his  occasional  and 
always  happy  versions  of  Catullus, 
Horace,  Martial,  and  other  Latin 
poets ;    fugitive    it    is    t^rue,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  in  maga- 
zine literature,  but  wherever  found, 
worthy   of   noting  and    pursuing 
until  caught;  for  they  are  precious 
as  Sibyl's  leaves,  and  betray  the 
most     scholarly    extant     modem 
novelist.      The  very  fact,  indeed, 
may  tend  to  limit  his  audience. 
So  many    soi'disant   critics    have 
to  laugh    loud,  and   occasionally 
out  of  time,  at  classical  quotations 
which  they  don't  understand,  that 
they  think  it  rather  too  much  to 
have  to  praise  novel  writers  who 
not    seldom   indulge    in   classical 
echoes,  which  they  do   not  detect 
because    they    are    only    ^oivovra 
crwerouri..     And  yet  it  should  be  a 
clear   g^ain  to  retain  amidst   our 
writers    of    fiction   scholars   with 
high  gifts  of  wit,  humour,  force, 
and  purity,  authors  who  have  a 
chivalrous  reverence  for  the  true 
woman,  writers   who  have  never 
penned    a   line    that  they   might 
shrink  from  submitting  to  a  child's 
perusal.     It   is  about  time   that, 
from  the  pages,  mayhap,  of  some 
one  of  our  monthlies,  should  issue 
one  of  those  delightful  novels  in 
parts,    with    which    erewhile    the 
author  of  "  Lorna  Doone"  has  kept 
the  expectation  of  novel  readers  of 
taste  on  tiptoe.     The  sooner  tbe 
better!      May     a     souvenir     of 
"  Erema  "  serve  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite !  ^, 
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The  essential  quality  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  is  a  restless  activity,  an 
endless  pursuit  of  that  kind  of 
change  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Progress.  Whether  any  of  the  ex- 
tinct races  of  the  world,  or  any  of 
those  now  fossilised  in  so-called 
'  arrested  development/  were  once 
pursued  by  this  torch-bearing  noble 
Fury  of  movement,  in  the  same 
degree  as  ourselves,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  Rock-temples  and  Pyra- 
mids, such  as  we  scarce  know  how 
to  build ;  of  copper  tools  bearing  an 
edge  which  our  artificers  under- 
stand not ;  of  linen  of  a  fineness 
which  we  cannot  attain ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  no  traces  in 
the  debris  of  vanished  centuries,  of 
Railroads,  Steamships,  Telegraphs, 
Printed  Books, or  Bifled  Cannon; 
so  that  we  may  fairly  presume 
there  is  somethmg  new,  original, 
and  so  far  exceptional,  in  our  age's 
developments,  as  compared  with 
the  unnumbered  ages  that  are  past. 
The  dangerous  consequence  to  our- 
selves of  this  appearance  of  idiosyn- 
cracy,  is  that  it  should  tend  to 
make  us  arrogant,  and  lead  us  to  a 
proud  contempt  of  all  preceding 
generations  under  sweeping  titles, 
such  as  *  superstitious,  *  unscien- 
tific,' *  dark  ages,'  and  the  like. 

In  criticising  the  unprogressive 
races,  the  easiest  and  most  usual 
way  is  to  notice  only  those  elements 
of  our  life  which  they  have  not, 
and  so  condemn  them  by  in- 
ference from  that  negative.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  and  rare  to  give 
appreciative  study  to  the  positive 


elements  of  life  which  they  possess, 
and  criticise  them  by  comparison 
of  their  good  things  with  our  lack, 
— if  indeed  any  flaw  or  short- 
coming should  possibly  be  found 
in  the  state  of  leading  races  as 
compared  with  retrograde. 

There  are  two  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  life  of  the  old  world:  one 
is  by  the  study  of  the  more  or  less 
fragmentary  ancient  records ;  the 
other  by  the  study  of  such  modes  of 
life,  at  present  manifested  in  the 
world,  as  there  is  evidence  for 
believing  have  remained  s&tionary 
for  thousands  of  years.  In  this 
way,  we  may  have  ancient  his- 
tory at  our  doors,  not  in  dis- 
located fragments,  but  in  organic 
integrity.  Students  of  ancient  law 
have  found  the  forms  of  life  of  the 
village  communities  of  India  throw 
the  most  wonderful  light  over  diffi- 
culties felt  in  the  understanding  of 
the  archaic  burs,  so  to  speak, 
which  still  cling  here  and  there  to 
present  legislative  conceptions,  and 
form  one  influence  tending  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being — what  laws 
from  one  cause  or  another  can  never 
be  expected  to  become — ideally  per- 
fect. 

Students  of  social  life,  however, 
have  not  yet  approached  with  the 
same  absence  of  prejudice  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  races 
which  have .  for  our  mechanical 
activities  a  sort  of  gentle  horror. 
The  question,  *  Is  life  worth 
living  ?  has  not  been  put  compara- 
tively, with  any  fair  presentment 
of  the  varying  ideals  of  life.  We 
are  but  too  ready  to  say  with  pride, 
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thinkmg  of  the  miserable  effeteness, 
as  judged  by  our  own  standards,  of 
many  peoples  numerically  far 
transcending  ourselves, — We  thank 
God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men 
are.  Furthermore,  there  seems 
almost  a  traitor  element  in  any  im- 
peachment of  modem  civilisation, 
which  has  conferred  so  many  \m- 
doubted  benefits  upon  us ;  ana  it  is 
thought  to  be  ill  to  unsettle  weak 
minds,  therefore  conclusions  that 
lead  too  closely  home  are  apt  to  be 
discouraged. 

But  there  are  reasons  why,  more 
than  other  peoples  under  the  sun, 
we  should  look  to  our   standing, 
and  take  notice  of   the  humblest 
voices  giving  even  the  most  unfa- 
miliar and  unregarded   warnings. 
One  reason  is  that  our  mode  of 
civilisation,  from    the  fact   of  its 
novelty,    is    so    much    the    more 
dangerous  ;   it  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  a  gigantic  experiment, 
the  end  of  which  we  cannot  see. 
Another   reason    is  that    our  tri- 
umphs, glorious  though  they  be, 
are   mosBy   physical,    or  at  least 
dependent  on  physical  scaffolding, 
and  are  not  to  so  large  an  extent 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  our 
intrinsic  nature.     The  collapse  of 
nations    which    had  built  up  for 
themselves   huge   mechanical    de- 
velopments, and  then  retrograded 
a  single  step^  so  as  to  be  imable  to 
maintain  the  fulness  of  life  necessary 
to  vitalise  the  enormous  outgrowth 
through  which  they  diffused  their 
power,  would  be  a  collapse  indeed. 
If  the  tremendous  struggle  should 
become  just  too  severe,  or  humanity 
sicken  of   competitive  strife,  and 
yearn  too  lovingly  for  the  old  gentler 
dream    of   life,  the    fabric  would 
crumble  all  the  more  dangerously 
for  being  so  unwieldy.     In  the  old 
days,  a  man's  power  was  but  small, 
but  it  was  in  himself  ;   he  could 
wrest  his  scanty  subsistence  out  of 
the  ground,  or  gain  it  by  the  chase ; 
now  he  has   made  luxury  a  ne- 


cessity,   and   he    cannot  gain   it 
by  himself    alone — he   is    depen- 
dent upon  a  wondrous  concatena- 
tion  of  mechanical   contrivances, 
the     proper     working    of     which 
depends   upon    subtle    powers  of 
management,   probably   vested  in 
the  brains  of  only  a  few.    A  system 
of  exchanges  brings  us  all  we  want, 
but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  our  being 
always  ready  with  something  that 
someone  else  wants,  with  which  to 
induce  him  to  let  us  have  what  we 
want.    If  we  want  much,  we  must 
always  be  on  the  alert  to  prepare 
something  by  which  to  please  the 
persons  who  are  to  supply  us.  This 
is   diametrically   opposite    to    the 
ancient  way,  when  a  man  who  felt 
a  want  went  direct  to  nature  for  it, 
plucked  from  his  own  vineyard  or 
delved    in   his  own  field — a  solid 
source  of  supply,  jeopardised  only 
by  famine,  and  the  extortions  of 
tyrants,  who  themselves  alone  en- 
joyed  the    exchanges    of   foreign 
lands,  which  are  offered  to  every 
plebeian  to-day. 

What  is  not  yet  calculated  is, 
what  is  the  true  type  of  the  modem 
man  ?  in  what  direction  is  he 
moving?  No  one  perhaps  would 
venture  to  controvert  the  assertion 
that  the  end  and  aim  of  society  is 
man — ^that  the  ultimate  object  of 
every  ordinance,  enterprise,  or 
ideal  plan  is  to  enable  human 
beings  to  live  more  healthfully  and 
happily,  and  to  be  better  people, 
open  ever  to  further  improvement 
of  type. 

There  have  been  many  impeach- 
ments  of  civilisation,  but  the 
average  sentiment  of  society  is  one 
of  self-satisfaction,  and  long  views 
and  contingent  perils  are  mostly 
put  aside  with  contempt,  as  per- 
haps indeed  they  ought  to  be,  since 
sufficient  for  the  day  is  its  own 
evil.  A  few  poetic  people  just  now 
yearn  over  the  naturalistic  and 
philosophic  idyl  of  Thoreau,  or 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  pas- 
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sionate  counterblast  against  the 
nineteenth  century,  of  Buskin  ;  a 
few  intellectual  men  join  in  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  delicate  mockery  of 
the  prevalent  Philistine;  hut  the 
general  public  cares  for  none  of 
these  things.  As  listeners,  it  is 
said,  seldom  hear  any  good  of 
themselyes,  the  many-headed  mass, 
which  will  put  ear  to  no  mystic 
chink  whence  prophecy  may  come, 
can  at  least  seldom  hear  anything 
bad.  While  a  select  band  of 
thinkers  have  already  reached  the 
"final  philosophy,"  and  have  de- 
cided upon  what  is  to  take  the 
place  of  Christianity,  the  generality 
has  not  come  to  a  philosophy  that 
reaches  many  inches  beyond  its 
nose. 

It  is  to  a  very  limited  extent 
that  criticism  can  come  to  conclu- 
sions upon  actual  life,  or  brine  its 
conclusions  home  to  those  to  whom 
they  relate  ;  criticism  is  for  the 
most  part  intelHgible  only  to  the 
critical ;  and  a  voice  within  has  not 
the  same  distinctness  as  a  voice 
without. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  has 
grave  faults  who  can  doubt;  but 
who  can  tell  what  they  are  ?  There 
is  a  lack  somewhere,  else  why  in 
contact  with  Irishman  or  Hindoo  is 
there  such  recurrent  clash  and 
irritation  ? 

A  singular  opportunity  has  just 
presented  itself  of  seeing  ourselves 
as  others  see  us,  that  is  to  say, 
quite  from  the  outside.  In  speak- 
ing of  *  us'  we  mean  to  include  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  American  as 
well  as  English.  Our  own  relations 
to  the  Maories  or  Boers,  if  they 
could  be  similarly  viewed  from  the 
foreigner's  standpoint,  would  pro- 
bably be  as  instructive  to  Americans 
as  the  account  of  the  view  taken  by 
the  Bed  Indian  of  the  American 
ought  to  be  to  us.  The  criticism 
from  which  we  purpose  to  quote 


comes  from  what,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  old 
world,  proceeding  as  it  does  from 
an  ancient  human  type  quite  out  of 
sympathy  with  modem  progressive 
ideas.  The  criticism  is  the  more 
interesting  from  not  having  been 
written  to  be  a  criticism,  but  a 
mere  narrative  of  fact,  and  it  needs 
no  preparation  in  philosophical  or 
intellectual  training  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  it  appeals,  but  is 
simple,  plaintive,  and  pathetic. 

An  American  missionary  bishop 
of  the  far  west  has  somehow 
obtained  from  a  thoughtful  chief, 
"  Chief  Joseph,"  a  plain  statement 
from  the  Indian  point  of  view  of 
Indian  affairs. 

Bishop  Hare  says : 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  words  at  com- 
mand in  which  to  express  ade- 
quately the  interest  with  which  I 
have  read  the  extraordinary  nar- 
rative which  follows,  and  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
to  the  readers  of  this  *Eeview.**  I 
feel,  however,  that  this  apologia  is 
so  boldly  marked  by  the  charming 
naivete  and  tender  pathos  which 
characterise  the  red-man,  that  it 
needs  no  introduction,  much  less 
any  authentication;  while  in  its 
smothered  fire,  in  its  deep  sense  of 
eternal  righteousness  and  of 
present  evU,  and  in  its  hopeful 
longings  for  the  coming  of  a  better 
time,  this  Indian  chiers  appeal 
reminds  us  of  one  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets  of  the  days  of  the  cap- 
tivity." 

*'  Kis  appeals  to  the  natural 
rights  of  man  are  surprisingly  fine, 
and,  however  some  may  despise 
them  as  the  utterances  of  an  Indian, 
they  are  just  those  which,  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  have 
been  most  admired.  *We  are  all 
sprung  from  a  woman,'  he  says, 
although  we  are  imlike  in  many 
things.      You   are    as   you    were 
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made,  and,  as  you  were  made,  you 
can  remain.  We  are  just  as  we 
were  made  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
you  cannot  change  us:  then  why 
should  children  of  one  mother 
quarrel?  Why  should  one  try  to 
cheat  another?  I  do  not  beueve 
that  the  Great  Spirit  Chief  gave 
one  kind  of  men  the  right  to  tell 
another  kind  of  "men  what  they 
must  do.' " 

The  chief  begins  his  narrative 
with  a  poetry  of  the  ancient  kind, 
which  would  probably  prove  too 
fine  for  the  appreciation  of  rude 
colonists  or  frontier  officers,  who 
would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of 
being  trespassers  upon  the  estates 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  world. 

"  My  friends,  I  have  been  asked 
to  show  you  my  heart.  I  am  glad 
to  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  I  want 
the  white  people  to  imderstand  my 
people.  Some  of  you  think  an 
Indian  is  like  a  wild  animal.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  our  people,  and  then  you 
can  judge  whether  an  Indian  is  a 
man  or  not.  I  believe  much 
trouble  and  blood  would  be  saved 
if  we  opened  our  hearts  more.  I 
will  tell  you  in  my  way  how  the 
Indian  sees  things.  The  white 
man  has  more  words  to  tell  you 
how  they  look  to  him,  but  it  does 
not  require  many  words  to  speak 
the  truth.  What  I  have  to  say 
will  come  from  my  heart,  and  I 
will  speak  with  a  straight  tongue. 
Ah-cum-kin-i-ma-me-hut  (the 
Great  Spirit)  is  looking  at  me,  and 
will  hear  me.  .  .  . 

"Our  fathers  gave  us  many 
laws,  which  they  had  learned  from 
their  fathers.  These  laws  were 
good.  They  told  us  to  treat  all 
men  as  they  treated  us ;  that  we 
should  never  be  the  first  to  break 
a  bargain ;  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  tell  a  lie ;  that  we  should  speak 
only  the  truth ;  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  one  man  to  take  from 
another  his  wife,  or  his  property 


without  paying  for  it.  We  were 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Great 
Spirit  sees  and  hears  everything, 
and  that  he  never  forgets ;  that 
hereafter  he  will  g^ve  every  man  a 
spirit-home  according  to  his 
deserts :  if  he  has  been  a  good 
man,  he  will  have  a  good  home  ;  if 
he  has  been  a  bad  man,  he  wiU 
have  a  bad  home.  This  I  believe, 
and  all  my  people  believe  the 
same. 

"We  did  not  know  there  were 
other  people  besides  the  Indian 
until  aoout  one  hundred  winters 
ago,  when  some  men  with  white 
faces  came  to  our  country.  They 
brought  many  things  with  them  to 
trade  for  furs  and  skins.  They 
brought  tobacco,  which  was  new  to 
us.  They  brought  guns  with  flint 
stones  on  them,  which  frightened 
our  women  and  children.  Our 
people  could  not  talk  with  these 
white-faced  men,  but  they  used 
signs  which  all  people  understand. 
These  men  were  Frenchmen,  and 
they  called  our  people  *  Nez 
Percys,'  because  they  wore  rings 
in  their  noses  for  ornament.  .  .  . 

"  The  first  white  men  of  your 
people  who  came  to  our  countiy 
were  named  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
They  also  brought  many  things 
that  our  people  had  never  seen. 
They  talked  straight,  and  our 
people  gave  them  a  great  feast,  as 
a  proof  that  their  hearts  were 
friendly.  These  men  were  very 
kind.  They  made  presents  to  our 
chiefs,  and  our  people  made 
presents  to  them.  We  had  a  great 
many  horses,  of  which  we  gave 
them  what  they  needed,  and  they 
gave  us  gims  and  tobacco  in  return. 
All  the  Nez  Percys  made  friends 
with  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  agreed 
to  let  them  pass  through  their 
country,  and  never  to  make  war  on 
white  men.  This  promise  the  Nez 
Perc^  have  never  broken.  No 
white  man  can  accuse  them  of  bad 
faith,   and   speak  with  a  straight 
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tongae.  It  has  always  been  the 
pride  of  the  Nez  Perces  that  they 
were  the  friends  of  the  white  men. 
When  my  father  was  a  young  man 
there  came  to  our  country  a  white 
man  (Eev.  Mr.  Spaulding)  who 
talked  spirit  law.  He  won  the 
affections  of  our  people  because  he 
spoke  good  things  to  them.  At 
first  he  did  not  say  anything  about 
white  men  wanting  to  settle  on  our 
lands.  Nothing  was  said  about 
that  until  about  twenty  winters 
ago,  when  a  number  of  white 
people  came  into  our  country  and 
built  houses  and  made  farms.  At 
first  our  people  made  no  complaint. 
They  thought  that  there  was  room 
enough  for  all  to  live  in  peace,  and 
they  were  learning  many  things 
from  the  white  men  that  seemed 
to  be  good.  But  we  soon  foimd 
that  the  white  men  were  growing 
rich  Tery  fast,  and  were  greedy  to 
possess  everything  the  Indian  had. 
My  father  was  the  first  to  see 
through  the  schemes  of  the  white 
men,  and  he  warned  his  tribe  to  be 
careful  about  trading  with  them. 
He  had  suspicion  of  men  who  seemed 
so  anxious  to  make  money.  I  was  a 
boy  then,  but  I  remember  well  my 
father's  caution.  He  had  sharper 
eyes  than  the  rest  of  our  people. 
"  Next  there  came  a  white  ofBcer 
(Governor  Stevens),  who  invited 
aU  the  Nez  Perc^  to  a  treaty 
council.  After  the  council  was 
opened  he  made  known  his  heart. 
He  said  there  were  a  great  many 
white  people  in  the  country,  and 
many  more  would  come;  that  he 
wanted  the  land  marked  out  so 
that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
could  be  separated.  If  they  were 
to  live  in  peace  it  was  necessarv, 
be  said,  that  the  Indians  should 
have  a  country  set  apart  for  them, 
and  in  that  country  they  must  stay. 
My  father,  who  represented  his 
band,  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  council,  because  he 
wished    to    be    a  free  man.     He 


claimed  that  no  man  owned  any 
part  of  the  earth,  and  a  man  could 
not  sell  what  he  did  not  own. 

"  Mr.  Spaulding  took  hold  of  my 
father's  arm  and  said,  '  Come  and 
sign     the     treaty.*       My    father 

Sushed  him  away,  and  said :  *  Why 
o  you  ask  me  to  sign  away  my 
country?  It  is  your  business  to 
talk  to  us  about  spirit  matters,  and 
not  to  talk  to  us  about  parting 
with  our  land.'  Governor  Stevens 
urged  my  father  to  sign  the  treaty, 
but  he  refused.  *  I  will  not  sign 
your  paper,*  he  said ;  *  you  go  where 
you  please,  so  do  I ;  you  are  not  a 
child,  I  am  no  child  ;  I  can  think 
for  myself.  No  man  can  think  for 
me.  I  have  no  other  home  than 
this.  I  will  not  give  it  up  to  any 
man.  My  people  would  have  no 
home.  Take  away  vour  paper.  I 
will  not  touch  it  with  my  nand.' 

"Eight  years  later  (1863)  was 
the  next  treaty  council.  A  chief 
called  Lawyer,  because  he  was  a 
great  talker,  took  the  lead  in  this 
council,  and  sold  nearly  all  the  Nez 
Perces  country.  My  father  was 
not  there.  He  said  to  me  :  *  When 
you  go  into  council  with  the  white 
man,  always  remember  your  coun- 
tiT.  Do  not  give  it  away.  The 
white  man  will  cheat  you  out  of 
your  home.  I  have  taken  no  pay 
from  the  United  States.  I  have 
never  sold  our  land.*  In  this 
treaty  Lawyer  acted  without 
authority  from  oiu*  band.  He  had 
no  right  to  sell  the  Wallowa 
(winding  water)  country.  That 
had  always  belonged  to  my  father's 
own  people,  and  the  other  bands 
had  never  disputed  our  right  to  it. 
No  other  Indians  ever  claimed 
Wallowa. 

"  In  order  to  have  all  people 
understand  how  much  land  we 
owned,  my  father  planted  poles 
around  it  and  said : 

"  *  Inside  is  the  home  of  my 
people — ^the  white  man  may  take 
the    land    outside.      Inside    this 
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boundary  all  our  people  were  bom. 
It  circles  around  the  graves  of  our 
fathers,  and  we  will  never  give  up 
these  graves  to  any  man.' 

"  The  United  States  claimed  thev 
had  bought  all  the  Nez  Perc6 
country  outside  of  Lapwai  Beserva- 
tion,  from  Lawyer  and  other  chiefs, 
but  we  continued  to  live  on  this 
land  in  peace  until  eight  years  ago, 
when  white  men  began  to  come 
inside  the  bounds  my  father  had 
set.  We  warned  them  against 
this  great  wrong,  but  they  would 
not  leave  our  land,  and  some  bad 
blood  was  raised.  The  white  men 
represented  that  we  were  going 
upon  the  war-path.  They  reported 
many  things  that  were  false. 

"The  United  States  Govern- 
ment  again  asked  for  a  treaty 
council.  My  &ther  had  become 
blind  and  feeble.  He  could  no 
longer  speak  for  his  people.  It  was 
then  that  I  took  my  father's  place 
as  chief.  In  this  council  I  made 
my  first  speech  to  white  men.  I 
said  to  the  agent  who  held  the 
council : 

"*  I  did  not  want  to  come  to  this 
council,  but  I  came  hoping  that  we 
could  save  blood.  The  white  man 
has  no  right  to  come  here  and  take 
our  country.  We  have  never 
accepted  any  presents  from  the 
Government.  Neither  Lawyer  nor 
any  other  chief  had  authority  to 
seU  this  land.  It  has  always 
belonged  to  my  people.  It  came 
unclouded  to  them  from  our 
fathers,  and  we  will  defend  this 
land  as  long  as  a  drop  of  Indian 
blood  warms  the  hearts  of  our 
men.' 

"  The  agent  said  he  had  orders 
from  the  Great  White  Chief  at 
Washington,  for  us  to  go  upon  the 
Lapwai  Reservation,  and  that  if  we 
obeyed  he  would  help  us  in  many 
way.  '  You  must  move  to  the 
agency,'  he  said.  I  answered  him: 
*I  will  not.  I  do  not  need  your 
help ;  we  have  plenty,  and  we  are 


contented  and  happy  if  the  white 
man  will  let  us  alone.  The  reserva- 
tion  is  too  small  for  so  many  people 
with  all  their  stock.  You  can  keep 
your  presents ;  we  can  go  to  your 
towns  and  pay  for  all  we  need ;  we 
have  plenty  of  horses  and  cattle  to 
sell,  and  we  won't  have  any  help 
from  you ;  we  are  free  no^v ;  we 
can  go  where  we  please.  Our 
fathers  were  bom  here.  Here  they 
lived,  here  they  died,  here  are  their 
graves.  We  will  never  leave 
them.'  The  agent  went  away,  and 
we  had  peace  for  a  little  while. 

"  Soon  after  this  my  father  sent 
for  me.  I  saw  he  was  dying.  I 
took  his  hand  in  mine.  He  said: 
*  My  son,  my  body  is  returning  to 
my  mother  earth,  and  my  spirit  is 
going  very  soon  to  see  the  Great 
Spirit  Chief.  When  I  am  gone, 
think  of  your  country.-  You  are 
the  chief  of  these  people.  They 
look  to  you  to  guide  them.  Always 
remembler  that  your  father  never 
sold  his  country.  You  must  stop 
yotu*  ears  whenever  you  are  asked 
to  sign  a  treaty  selling  your  home. 
A  few  years  more,  and  white  men 
will  be  all  around  you.  They  have 
their  eyes  on  this  land.  My  son, 
never  forget  my  dying  words.  This 
country  holds  your  father's  body. 
Never  sell  the  bones  of  your  father 
and  your  mother.'  I  pressed  my 
father's  hand  and  told  him  I  would 
protect  his  grave  with  my  life.  My 
father  smiled  and  passed  away  to 
the  spirit-land. 

"  I  buried  him  in  that  beautiful 
valley  of  winding  waters.  I  love 
that  land  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  man  who  would  not 
love  his  father's  grave  is  worse  than 
a  wild  animal. 

"  For  a  short  time  we  lived  quietly. 
But  this  could  not  last.  White  men 
had  found  gold  in  the  mountains 
around  the  land  of  winding  water. 
They  stole  a  great  many  horses 
from  us,  and  we  could  not  get  them 
back  because  we  were  Indians.  The 
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white  men  told  lies  for  each  other. 
They  drove  off  a  great  many  of  our 
cattle.  Some  white  men  branded 
our  young  cattle  so  they  could  claim 
them.  We  had  no  friend  who  would 
plead  our  cause  before  the  law 
councils.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
some  of  the  white  men  in  Wallowa 
were  doing  these  things  on 
purpose  to  get  up  a  war.  They 
knew  that  we  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fight  them.  I  laboured 
hard  to  avoid  trouble  and  blood- 
shed. We  gave  up  some  of 
our  country  to  the  white  men, 
thinking  that  then  we  coidd  have 
peace.  We  were  mistaken.  The 
white  man  would  not  let  us  alone. 
We  could  have  avenged  our  wrongs 
many  times,  but  we  did  not.  When- 
ever the  Government  has  asked  us 
to  help  them  against  other  Indians, 
we  have  never  refused.  When  the 
white  men  were  few  and  we  were 
strong  we  coidd  have  killed  them 
all  off,  but  the  Nez  Perces  wished 
to  live  at  peace. 

"If  we  have  not  done  so,  we  have 
not  been  to  blame.  I  believe  that 
the  old  treaty  has  never  been 
correctly  reported.  If  we  ever 
owned  the  land  we  own  it  still,  for 
we  never  sold  it.  In  the  treaty 
councils  the  commissioners  have 
claimed  that  our  country  had  been 
sold  to  the  Government.  Suppose 
a  white  man  should  come  to  me  and 
say,  'Joseph,  I  like  your  horses, 
and  I  want  to  buy  them.'  I  say  to 
liim,  *  No,  my  horses  suit  me,  I  will 
not  sell  them.'  Then  he  goes  to 
my  neighbour,  and  says  to  him: 

*  Joseph  has  some  good  horses.  I 
^^ant  to  buy  them,  but  he  refuses 
to  sell.'  My  neighbour  answers, 
'  Pay  me  the  money,  and  I  will  sell 
you  Joseph's  horses.'  The  white 
man   returns    to    me,    and    says, 

*  Joseph,  I  have  bought  your  horses, 
wid  you  must  let  me  have  them.' 
K  we  sold  our  lands  to  the  Govern- 
ment, this  is  the  way  they  were 
bought." 


We  are  not  proposing  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  case  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  verstis  Indian ;  the  chief 
appears  to  show  as  much  sincerity 
in  his  statements  as  could  be 
expected  from  anyone  coming  to 
dispute  them,  and  in  intelli- 
gence he  is  certainly  a  match 
for  any  ordinary  adversary.  The 
true  criticism  of  either  race  is 
gained  from  a  perception  of  the 
differences  between  them.  Here 
let  the  Indian  show  those 
differences : 

"  We  had  a  small  country.  Their 
country  was  large.  We  were  con- 
tented to  let  things  remain  as  the 
Great  Spirit  Chief  made  them.  They 
were  not ;  and  would  change  the 
rivers  and  moimtains  if  they  did 
not  suit  them." 

The  interview  described  as  follows 
would  be  rich  in  its  humorous 
aspect,  were  it  not  so  infinitely 
pathetic:  the  Indian  brings  reli- 
gious metaphysics;  the  American 
General  the  bluster  of  power,  and 
the  narrowness  of  practical  common 
sense : 

''The  next  spring  the  agent  at 
Umatilla  agency  sent  an  Indian 
runner  to  tell  me  to  meet  General 
Howard  at  Walla  Walla.  I  could 
not  go  myself,  but  I  sent  my 
brother  and  five  other  head  men  to 
meet  him,  and  they  had  a  long 
talk. 

"  General  Howard  said  :  *  You 
have  talked  straight,  and  it  is  all 
right.  You  can  stay  in  Wallowa.' 
He  insisted  that  my  brother  and 
his  company  should  go  with  him  to 
Fort  Lapwai.  When  the  party 
arrived  tnere  General  Howard  sent 
out  runners  and  called  all  the 
Indians  in  to  a  grand  council.  I 
was  in  that  coimcil.  I  said  to 
General  Howard,  *  We  are  ready  to 
listen.'  He  answered  that  he  would 
not  talk  then,  but  would  hold  a 
council  next  day,  when  he  would 
talk  plainly.  I  said  to  General 
Howard :  '  I  am  ready  to  talk  to- 
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day.  I  have  been  in  a  great  many 
conncils,  but  I  am  no  wiser.  We 
are  all  sprang  from  a  woman, 
although  we  are  unlike  in  many 
things.  We  cannot  be  made  over 
again.  You  are  as  you  were  made, 
and  as  you  were  made  you  can 
remain.  We  are  just  as  we  were 
made  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  you 
cannot  change  us  ;  then  why  should 
children  of  one  mother  and  one 
father  quarrel — why  should  one 
try  to  cheat  the  other  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Q-reat  Spirit  Chief 
gave  one  kind  of  men  the  right  to 
tell  another  kind  of  men  what  they 
must  do.' 

"  General  Howard  replied :  *  You 
deny  my  authority,  do  you  ?  You 
want  to  dictate  to  me,  do  you  ?' 

"Then  one  of  my  chiefs — Too- 
hool-hool-suit — rose  in  the  council 
and  said  to  General  Howard  :  *  The 
Great  Spirit  Chief  made  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  as  he  wanted  it,  and 
he  made  a  part  of  it  for  us  to  live 
upon.  I  do  not  see  where  you  get 
authority  to  say  that  we  shall  not 
live  where  he  placed  us. ' 

"  General  Howard  lost  his  temper 
and  said :  *  Shut  up !  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more  of  such  talk. 
The  law  says  you  shall  go  upon 
the  reservation  to  live,  and  I  want 
you  to  do  so,  but  you  persist  in 
disobeying  the  law  *  (meaning  the 
treaty).  *  If  you  do  not  move,  I 
will  take  the  matter  into  mv  own 
ha«d,  and  make  you sufferforyour 
disobedience.' 

"  Too-hool-hool-suit  answered : 
*  Who  are  you,  that  you  ask  us  to 
talk,  and  then  tell  me  I  sha'n't 
talk  ?  Are  you  the  Great  Spirit  ? 
Did  you  make  the  world  ?  Did  you 
make  the  sun  ?  Did  you  make  the 
rivers  to  run  for  us  to  drink  ?  Did 
you  make  the  grass  to  grow  ?  Did 
you  make  all  these  things,  that  you 
talk  to  us  as  though  we  were  boys  ? 
K  you  did,  then  you  have  the  right 
to  talk  as  you  do.' 

"  General  Howard  replied,  *  You 


are  an  impudent  fellow,  and  I  will 
put  you  in  the  guard-house/  and 
then  ordered  a  soldier  to  arrest 
him. 

"  Too-hool-hool-suit  made  no  re- 
sistance. He  asked  General  How- 
ard :  *  Is  that  your  order  ?  I  don't 
care.  I  have  expressed  my  heart 
to  you.  I  have  nothing  to  take 
back.  I  have  spoken  for  mj  coun- 
try. You  can  arrest  me,  but  yon 
cannot  change  me  or  make  me  take 
back  what  I  have  said.'  " 

The  tribe  being  placable  as  too 
small  for  resistance,  the  struggle  of 
race  proceeds  in  what  is  no  less  an 
antagonism  because  its  method  is 
gentle : 

"  On  the  next  morning  General 
Howard  came^to  my  lodge,  and  in- 
vited me  to  go  with  him  and  White- 
Bird  and  Looking-Glass,  to  look  for 
land  for  my  people.  As  we  rode 
along  we  came  to  some  good  land 
that  was  already  occupied  by 
Indians  and  white  people.  General 
Howard,  pointing  to  this  land,  said: 
*  If  you  will  come  on  to  the  reser- 
vation, I  will  give  you  these  lands 
and  move  these  people  off.' 

**  I  replied  :  *  No.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  disturb  these  people.  I 
have  no  right  to  take  their  homes. 
I  have  never  taken  what  did  not 
belong  to  me.     I  will  not  now.'  ** 

This,  no  doubt,  seemed  fandfol 
theory,  and  impracticable  nonsense, 
perhaps  only  designed  to  serve  aa 
evasion.     Chief  Joseph  resumes  : 

"  We  rode  all  day  upon  the  re- 
servation, and  foimd  no  good  land 
unoccupied.  I  have  been  informed 
by  men  who  do  not  lie  that  General 
Howard  sent  a  letter  that  night, 
telling  the  soldiers  at  Walla  Walla 
to  go  to  Wallowa  Valley,  and  drive 
us  out  upon  our  return  home. 

"In  the  council,  next  day, 
General  Howard  informed  me,  in  a 
haughty  spirit,  that  he  would  give 
my  people  thirty  days  to  go  back 
home,  collect  all  their  stock,  and 
move  on  to  the  reservation,  saying, 
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'  If  jou  are  not  here  in  that  time, 
I  shall  consider  that  you  want  to 
fight,  and  will  send  my  soldiers  to 
drive  you  on.' " 

The  actiye  clash  could  not  be 
avoided : 

"  There  were  bad  men  among  my 
people  who  had  quarrelled  with 
white  men,  and  they  talked  of  their 
wrongs  until  they  roused  all  the 
bad  hearts  in  the  council.  Still  I 
could  not  believe  that  they  would 
begin  the  war.  I  know  that  my 
young  men  did  a  great  wrong,  but 
I  ask,  Who  was  first  to  bmmeP 
They  had  been  insulted  a  thousand 
times;  their  fathers  and  brothers 
had  been  killed ;  their  mothers  and 
wives  had  been  disgraced;  Uiey 
had  been  driven  to  madness  by 
whisky  sold  to  them  by  white  men ; 
they  had  been  told  by  General 
Howard  that  all  their  horses  and 
cattle  which  they  had  been  unable 
to  drive  out  of  Wallowa  were  to 
foill  into  the  hands  of  white  men ; 
and,  added  to  all  this,  they  were 
homeless  and  desperate. 

"I  would  have  given  my  own 
life  if  I  could  have  undone  the 
killing  of  white  men  by  my  people. 
I  bkune  my  yoimg  men  and  I 
blame  the  white  men.  I  blame 
General  Howard  for  not  giving  my 
people  time  to  get  their  stock  away 
from  Wallowa.  I  do  not  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  the  right  to  order 
me  to  leave  Wallowa  at  any  time. 
I  deny  that  either  my  father  or 
myself  ever  sold  that  land.  It  is 
still  our  land.  It  may  never  again 
be  our  home,  but  my  father  sleeps 
there,  and  I  love  it  as  I  love  my 
mother.  I  left  there,  hoping  to 
avoid  bloodshed.  .  .  . 

"  I  could  see  no  other  way  to 
avoid  a  war.  We  moved  over  to 
White  Bird  Creek,  sixteen  miles 
away,  and  there  encamped,  int-end- 
ing  to  collect  our  stock  before 
leaving ;  but  the  soldiers  attacked 
us,  and  the  first  battle  was  fought. 
We  numbered  in  that  battle  sixty 


men,  and  the  soldiers  a  hundred. 
The  fight  lasted  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  soldiers  retreated  before 
us  for  twelve  miles.  They  lost 
thirty-three  killed,  and  had  seven 
wounded.  When  an  Indian  fights, 
he  only  shoots  to  kill ;  but  soldiera 
shoot  at  random.  None  of  the 
soldiers  were  scalped.  We  do  not 
believe  in  scalping,  nor  in  killing 
wounded  men.  Soldiers  do  not 
kill  many  Indians  unless  they  are 
wounded  and  left  upon  the  battle- 
field.    Then  they  kill  Indians." 

Now  follows  a  long  record  of 
combats,  and  further  negotiations  : 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day  General  Howard  came  in  with 
a  small  escort,  together  with  my 
friend  Chapman.  We  could  now 
talk  understandingly.  General 
Miles  said  to  me  in  plain  words, 
*  If  you  will  come  out  and  give  up 
your  arms,  I  will  spare  your  lives 
and  send  you  to  your  reservation.' 
I  do  not  know  what  passed  be- 
tween General  Miles  and  General 
Howard. 

"I  could  not  bear  to  see  my 
wounded  men  and  women  suffer 
any  longer ;  we  had  lost  enough 
already.  General  Miles  had  pro- 
mised that  we  might  retiun  to  our 
own  country  with  what  stock  we 
had  left.  I  thought  we  could  start 
again.  I  believed  General  Miles, 
or  I  never  would  ha/ve  surrendered. 
I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  cen-^ 
sured  for  making  the  promise  to 
return  us  to  Lapwai.  He  could  not 
have  made  any  other  terms  with 
me  at  that  time.  I  would  have 
held  him  in  check  until  my  friends 
came  to  my  assistance,  and  then 
neither  of  the  generals  nor  their 
soldiers  would  have  ever  left  Bear 
Paw  Mountain  alive. 

"On  the  fifth  day  I  went  to 
General  Miles  and  gave  up  my 
gun,  and  said,  *From  where  the 
sun  now  stands  I  will  fight  no 
more.*  My  people  needed  rest — 
we  wanted  peace. 
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"I  was  told  we  could  go  with 
General  Miles  to  Tongue  River 
and  stay  there  until  spring,  when 
we  would  be  sent  back  to  our 
country.  Finally  it  was  decided 
that  we  were  to  be  taken  to  Tongue 
River.  We  had  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  After  our  arrivEtl  at 
Tongue  River,  General  Miles  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  us  to  Bis- 
marck. The  reason  given  was, 
that  subsistence  would  be  cheaper 
there. 

"  General  Miles  was  opposed  to 
this  order.  He  said:  *You  must 
not  blame  me.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  my  word,  but  the 
chief  who  is  over  me  has  given  the 
order,  and  I  must  obey  it  or  resign. 
That  would  do  you  no  good.  Some 
other  officer  would  carry  out  the 
order.' 

"  I  believe  General  Miles  would 
have  kept  his  word  if  he  could  have 
done  so.     I  do  not  blame  him  for 
what  we  have  suffered  since  the 
surrender.     I  do  not  know  who  is 
to  blame.     We  gave  up    all  our 
horses— over  eleven  hundred — and 
all  our  saddles — over  one  himdred 
— and  we  have  not  heard  from  them 
since.  Somebody  has  got  our  horses. 
"  General  Miles  turned  my  people 
over  to  another  soldier,    and  we 
were  taken  to  Bismarck.     Captain 
Johnson,  who  now  had  charge  of 
us,  received  an  order  to  take  us  to 
Fort    Leavenworth.    At    Leaven- 
worth we  were  placed  on  a  low 
river  bottom,  with  no  water  except 
river- water  to  drink  and  cook  with. 
We  had  always  lived  in  a  healthy 
country,  where  the  mountains  were 
high  and  the  water  was  cold  and 
clear.    Many  of  my  people  sick- 
ened and  died,  and  we  buried  them 
in  this  strange  land.     I  cannot  tell 
how  much  my  heart  suffered  for  my 
people  while  at  Leavenworth.     The 
Great  Spirit  Chief  who  rules  above 
seemed  to  be  looking  some  other 
way,  and    did  not  see  what   was 
being  done  to  my  people. 


"During  the  hot  days  (July 
1878)  we  received  notice  that  ve 
were  to  be  moved  farther  away 
from  our  own  country.  We  were 
not  asked  if  we  were  willing  to  go. 
We  were  ordered  to  get  into  tk 
railroad-cars.  Three  of  my  people 
died  on  the  way  to  Baxter  Springs. 
It  was  worse  to  die  there  tkan  to 
die  fighting  in  the  mountains. 

"  We  were  moved  from  Baiter 
Springs  (Kansas)  to  the  Indian 
territory,  and  set  down  without  our 
lodges.  We  had  but  little  medi- 
cine,  and  we  were  nearly  all  sicL 
Seventy  of  my  people  have  died 
since  we  moved  there. 

"  We  have  had  a  great  many 
visitors  who  have  talked  many  ways. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  (General  Fish 
and  Colonel  Stickney)  from  Wash- 
ington came  to  see  us,  and  selected 
land  for  us  to  live  upon.  We  hate 
not  moved  to  that  lajid,  for  it  is  not 
a  good  place  to  live. 

"  The  Commissioner  Chief  (E.  A. 
Hayt)  came  to  see  us.  I  told  him, 
as  I  told  every  one,  that  I  ex- 
pected General  Miles's  word  wonld 
be  carried  out.  He  said  it  *  could 
not  be  done ;  that  white  men  now 
lived  in  my  coimtry  and  all  the 
land  was  taken  up ;  that,  if  I  re- 
turned to  Wallowa,  I  could  not 
live  in  peace  ;  that  law-papers  were 
out  against  my  young  men  who 
began  the  war,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  protect  my 
people.'  This  talk  fell  like  a  h^^ 
stone  upon  my  heart.  I  saw  that 
I  could  not  gain  anything  by  talk- 
ing to  him.  Other  law  chiefs 
(Congressional  Committee)  came 
to  see  me  and  said  they  would  help 
me  to  get  a  healthy  country.  I 
did  not  know  who  to  believe.  The 
white  people  have  too  many  chiefs. 
They  do  not  understand  each  other. 
Tlwr  do  not  all  talk  alike." 

Blow  curiously  this  conclusion  as 
to  the  divided  voice  of  moderu 
government,  which  has  too  many 
affairs  to  be  at  absolute  imity  with 
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itself,  tallies  with  the  mocking 
taunts  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
(Friendship's  Gkurland,  p.  154). 
Arminius  says :  "  You  see  now  what 
I  meant  by  saying  that  you  did 
better  in  the  old  time,  in  the  days 
of  aristocracies.  An  aristocracy 
has  no  ideas,  but  it  has  a  policy — 
to  resist  change.  In  this  policy  it 
believes,  it  sticks  to  it ;  when  it  is 
beaten  in  it,  it  holds  its  tongue. 
This  is  respectable  at  any  rate.  But 
jour  great  middle  class,  as  you  call 
it,  your  present  governing  power, 
having  no  policy  except  that  of 
doing  a  roaring  trade,  does  not  know 
what  to  be  at  in  great  affairs — 
blows  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  makes 
itself  ridiculous,  in  short." 

The  close  of  the  Indian's  story  is 
not  inspiriting : 

"  The  Commissioner  Chief  (Mr. 
BEavt)  invited  me  to  go  with  him 
and  hunt  for  a  better  home  than 
we  have  now.  I  like  the  land  we 
found  (west  of  the  Osage  reserva- 
tion) better  than  any  place  I  have 
seen  in  that  country  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  healthy  land.  There  are  no 
mountains  and  rivers.  The  water 
is  warm.  It  is  not  a  good  country 
for  stock.  I  do  not  believe  my 
people  can  live  there.  I  am  afraid 
they  will  all  die.  The  Indians  who 
occupy  that  countjy  are  dying  off. 
I  promised  Chief  Hayt  to  go  there, 
and  do  the  best  I  could  until  the 
Gk)vemment  got  ready  to  make 
good  General  Miles's  word.  I  was 
not  satisfied,  but  I  could  not  help 
myself. 

"  Then  the  Inspector  Chief  (Gene- 
ral McNiel)  came  to  my  camp  and 
we  had  a  long  talk.  He  said  I 
ought  to  have  a  home  in  the 
mountain  country  north,  and  that 
he  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Great 
Chief  at  Washington.  Again  the 
hope  of  seemg  the  mountains  of 
Idaho  and  Oregon  grew  up  in  my 
heart. 

''AtlastI\Eas  granted  permission 
to  come  to  Washington  and  bring 


my  friend  Yellow  Bull  and  our  in- 
terpreter with  me.  I  am  glad  we 
came.  I  have  shaken  hands  with  a 
great  many  friends,  but  there  are 
some  things  I  want  to  know  which 
no  one  seems  able  to  explain.  I  can- 
not understand  how  the  Govern- 
ment sends  a  man  out  to  fight  us, 
as  it  did  General  Miles,  and  then 
breaks  his  word.  Such  a  Govern- 
ment has  something  wrong  about 
it.  I  cannot  understand  why  so 
many  chiefs  are  allowed  to  talk  so 
many  different  ways,  and  promise 
so  many  different  things.  I  have 
seen  the  Great  Father  Chief  (the 
President),  the  next  Great  Chief 
(Secretary  of  the  Interior),  the 
Commissioner  Chief  (Hayt),  the 
Law  Chief  (General  Butler),  and 
many  other  law  chiefs  (Congress- 
men),  and  they  all  say  they  are  my 
friends,  and  that  I  shall  have  jus- 
tice, but  while  their  mouths  all  talk 
right  I  do  not  understand  why 
nothing  is  done  for  my  people.  I 
have  heard  talk  and  talk,  but 
nothing  is  done.  Good  words  do 
not  last  long  unless  they  amount 
to  something.  Words  do  not  pay 
for  my  dead  people.  They  do  not 
ay  for  my  country,  now  overrun 
y  white  men.  They  do  not  pro- 
tect my  father's  grave.  They  do 
not  pay  for  all  my  horses  and 
cattle.  Good  words  will  not  give 
me  back  my  children.  Good  words 
wiU  not  make  good  the  promise  of 
your  War  Chief  General  Miles. 
Good  words  will  not  give  my  people 
good  health  and  stop  them  from 
dying.  Good  words  will  not  get 
my  people  a  home  where  they  can 
live  in  peace  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  am  tired  of  talk  that 
comes  to  nothing.  It  makes  my 
heart  sick  when  I  remember  all  the 
good  words  and  all  the  broken 
promises.  There  has  been  too 
much  talking  by  men  who  had  no 
right  to  tafc.  Too  many  misre- 
presentations have  been  made,  too 
many  misunderstandings  have  come 
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up  between  the  white  men  about 
the  Indians.  If  the  white  man 
wants  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
Indian  he  can  live  in  peace.  There 
need  be  no  trouble.  Treat  all  men 
alike.  Give  them  all  the  same  law. 
Q-ive  them  all  an  even  chance  to 
live  and  grow.  All  men  were  made 
by  the  same  Great  Spirit  Chief. 
They  are  all  brothers.  The  earth 
is  the  mother  of  all  people,  and  all 
people  should  have  equal  rights 
upon  it.  You  might  as  well  expect 
the  rivers  to  run  backward  as  that 
any  man  who  was  bom  a  free  man 
should  be  contented  when  penned 
up  and  denied  liberty  to  go  where 
he  pleases.  If  you  tie  a  horse  to  a 
stake,  do  you  expect  he  will  grow 
fat  ?  If  you  pen  an  Indian  up  on 
a  small  spot  of  earth,  and  compel 
him  to  stay  there,  he  will  not  be 
contented,  nor  will  he  grow  and  pros- 
per. I  have  asked  some  of  the  great 
white  chiefs  where  they  get  their 
authority  to  say  to  the  Indian  that 
he  shall  stay  in  one  place,  while  he 
8;?es  white  men  going  where  they 
please.     They  cannot  tell  me." 

White  men,  no  more  than  the 
Indian,  are  allowed  to  go  where 
they  please:  the  law  of  trespass 
makes  a  fence  here,  the  conditions 
of  labour  and  existence  a  wall 
there,  which  perhaps  the  red  man 
cnmot  see :  he  would  claim,  first 
his  own  land,  which  seems  reason- 
able, if  freehold  is  freehold,  and  if 
that  is  *  conveyed*  away,  craves 
only  to  be  free  as  a  gipsy. 

"  I  only  ask  of  the  Government  to 
be  treated  as  all  other  men  are 
treated.  If  I  cannot  go  to  my  own 
home,  let  me  have  a  home  in  some 
coimtry  where  my  people  will  not 
die  so  fast.  I  would  Hke  to  go  to 
Bitter  Root  Valley.  There  my 
people  would  be  healthy  ;  where 
they  are  now  they  are  dying.  Three 
have  died  since  I  left  my  camp  to 
come  to  Washington. 

"  When  I  thii^  of  our  condition 
my  heart  is  heavy.     I  see  men  of 


my  race  treated  as  outlaws  and 
driven  from  country  to  country*  or 
shot  down  like  animals." 

The  real  grievance  of  Chief 
Joseph  is  a  strange  medley  of  prac- 
tical and  ideal  wrongs.  He  claims 
an  equal  chance  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  a  chance  of  which  he  pro- 
bably could  not  avail  himself 
without  feeling  restrictions  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  notice. 

*'  I  know  that  my  race  must 
change.  We  cannot  hold  our  own 
with  the  white  men  as  we  are.  We 
only  ask  an  even  chance  to  live  as 
other  men  live.  We  ask  to  be  re- 
cognised as  men.  We  ask  that  the 
same  law  shall  work  alike  on  aU 
men.  If  the  Indian  breaks  the  law, 
punish  him  by  the  law.  If  the 
white  man  breaks  the  law,  punish 
him  also. 

"  Let  me  be  a  free  man — free  to 
travel,  free  to  stop,  free  to  work, 
free  to  trade  where  I  choose,  free 
to  choose  my  own  teachers,  free  to 
follow  the  religion  of  my  fathers, 
free  to  think  and  talk  and  act  for 
myself — and  I  will  obey  every  law, 
or  submit  to  the  penalty. 

"  Whenever  the  white  man  treats 
the  Indian  as  they  treat  each  other, 
then  we  will  have  no  more  ymrs. 
We  shall  all  be  alike — brothers  of 
one  father  and  one  mother,  with 
one  sky  above  us  and  one  country 
around  us,  and    one  government 
for  all.      Then    the  Great  Spirit 
Chief  who  rules  above  will  smile 
upon  this  land,  and  send  lain  to 
wash  out  the  bloody  spots  made  by 
brothers*  hands  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.     For  this  time  the  Ibdian 
race  are  waiting  and  praying.    I 
hope    that    no    more     groans   of 
wounded  men  and  women  will  ever 
go  to  the  ear  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Chief  above,  and  that  ail  people 
may  be  one  people." 

Greed,  injustice,  divided  policy, 
breach  of  faith,  want  of  thorough- 
ness through  impatient  imwisdom, 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  position 
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of  others,  boorish  unreason,  ab- 
sence of  fixed  principles  and  conse- 
quent inconsistency ;  these  fgrm 
the  heads  of  an  indictment  which, 
however  open  to  criticism,  is  at 
least  worthy  of  respectful  attention, 
and  to  be  valued  in  proportion  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  feeling  which 


inspires  it.  It  is  strange  indeed 
that  with  all  our  advantage  of  re- 
source, means  of  communication, 
fusion  of  race,  education,  and  con- 
sequent cosmopolitanism,  a  petty 
Indian  Chief  should  be  able  in  im- 
peaching us  to  stand  on  a  basis  of 
a  broader  humanity  than  our  own. 


EMIGRANT. 

She  clasped  her  hands  on  my  arm. 

She  laid  her  cheek  on  my  shoulder ; 
The  tide  of  her  tears  fell  warm 

On  hands  that  trembled  to  hold  her. 
I  whispered  a  pitying  word. 

As  the  ship  moved  slowlv  apart. 
And  the  griei  of  the  friendless  poured 

Its  choking  weight  on  my  heart. 

For  graves  in  the  evening  shade 

Were  green  on  a  far-off  hill. 
Where  the  joys  of  her  life  were  laid 

With  love  that  had  known  no  chill ; 
But  however  her  heart  miffht  yearn. 

We  were  facing  the  fresnening  breeze. 
And  the  white  wake  lengthened  astern 

On  the  rolling  floor  of  the  seas. 

She  quenched  the  fire  of  her  tears, 

Uplifting  her  meek  brave  head. 
"  Or  dark  or  bright  be  the  years, 

I  will  take  courage,"  she  said ; 
Smoothing  back  her  loose-blowing  hair. 

And  her  shawl  drawing  closer  the  while, 
So  she  drank  in  the  strong  sea  air, 

And  left  the  old  shore  with  a  smile. 


W.  C.  J.  WiLKINS. 
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OVER    THE    THRESHOLD; 

Or,  Thirty  Years  Ago. 
A  NOVBL. 

By  a  New  Contributor. 
(Continued  from  page  460.) 


Chapter  Vll. 

MR.    THOMAS    SLINGSBY. 

Persons  much  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  are  aware  that  most  rail- 
ways have  their  own  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy. This  is  the  case  in 
many  respects.  Of  course  there  is 
a  physical  character  proper  to  each 
large  basin,  or  geological  district 
of  country;  anS  the  rivers  are 
generally  found  to  be  pioneers  in 
England,  first  of  canals,  and  then 
of  railways.  Then  the  bridges, 
stations,  and  other  works  of  art  on 
a  given  line  bear,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  stamp,  offering 
themselves  as  mute  and  numerous 
witnesses  to  the  taste,  good  or  bad, 
of  the  engineer.  Again,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company,  station- 
masters,  guards,  porters,  have  a 
general  air  of  civility  or  the  re- 
verse, which  may  probably  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
breeding  of  the  secretair,  or 
manager,  or  perhaps  to  the  chronic 
state  of  that  functionary's  diges- 
tion. But  beyond  all  this,  there  is 
a  physiognomy  of  passengers.  The 
several  districts  through  which  lie 
the  main  trunk  routes,  north,  west, 
east,  seem  to  act  as  do  the  screens,  or 
sieves,  by  means  of  which,  stones 
of  different   sizes  arrange  them- 


selves in  different  heaps.  From 
London  to  Dublin,  for  instance,  it 
has  occurred  to  some  travellers 
never  to  have  taken  the  express 
without  falling  in  with  some  plea- 
sant and  noticeable  companion.  A 
friendship  for  life  has  thus  some- 
times been  commenced.  Another 
city,  which  need  not  be  named,  hut 
the  citizens  of  which  are  known  to 
their  friends,  or  rather  to  their 
enemies,  by  the  designation  of 
"Hogs,"  seems  to  keep  up  its 
municipal  character  by  the  confei- 
butions  which  it  daily  affords  to 
the  great  stream  of  traffic  that 
pours  over  the  lofty  arches  of  its 
viaducts.  Again,  in  some  places 
you  meet  passengers  whose  dieeks 
are  ruddy  with  health,  and  whose 
talk  is  of  com  and  turnips.  Other 
districts  seem  particulany  infested 
with  more  or  less  inebriated  tra- 
vellers. In  short,  a  work  on  the 
physiognomy  of  railways  would  be 
a  contribution  to  the  natural  historr 
of  the  Englishman  of  a  highly  in- 
structive character. 

The  great  line  which  leads  from 
London  to  the  furthest  confines  of 
Cornwall  and  of  Wales,  may  be 
described  as  marked  by  the  varieK 
of  its  traffic.  As  you  pass  throngs 
different  districts  you  find  yourself 
in  very  different  company.    Too 
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may  for  a  tiine  suffer  from  a  close 
and  disagreeable  proximity  to  a 
sqnare-bmlt,  buUet-headed  man 
who  tramples  on  your  toes  as  he 
forces  his  way  by  you  to  a  comer 
seat,  and  glares  angrily  at  you  for 
your  clumsiness  in  leaving  your 
toes  in  the  way  by  way  of  apology. 
He  sits  with  his  knees  wrapped 
in  a  rug,  his  arms  on  the 
elbows  of  the  seat,  his  shoulders 
rising  to  his  ears,  in  a  steady  and 
almost  aggressive  silence,  and  with 
a  glare  so  fiercely  fixed  on  the 
opposite  side  panel,  that  you  almost 
expect  to  see  a  hole  burnt  in  it,  as 
by  a  burning  glass.  When  this 
man  of  business  has  plunged  and 
tumbled  forth  on  to  tne  platform, 
his  place  may  be  supplied  by  a 
booted  and  spurred  horseman,  free 
and  careless,  ready  to  be  compa- 
nionable, or  ready  to  be  unobtru- 
sive, according  to  the  tacit  invita- 
tion of  his  fellow-travellers.  Later 
still,  at  the  station  which  serves 
the  need  of  the  proudest  castle  in 
England  (one  of  the  noblest  royal 
residences  in  the  world),  two  ladies 
attended  by  two  gentlemen  form 
such  an  united  party  that  you  in- 
stinctively remove  into  a  vacant 
seat  in  the  left  hand  compartment 
to  allow  them  to  sit  together.  If 
you  do  not  happen  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  either,  you  will 
hardly  recognise,  in  their  extremely 
quiet  travelling  dresses,  figures 
that  you  may  have  seen  blazing  in 
uniform,  or  starry  with  jewels ;  and 
jou  will  have  nearly  reached  Pad- 
dington  before  you  become  aware 
from  a  name  or  two  unconsciously 
dropped  in  an  animated  conversa- 
tion, that  your  fellow-travellers  are 
adorned  by  the  highest  titles  in 
the  peerage,  and  are  fresh  from  the 
presence  of  Majesty. 

Again  the  station,  where  con- 
verges the  Western  traffic,  is 
unique.  It  bears  in  every  detail 
the  impress  of  the  taste  and  genius 
of  a  great  man,  whose  imtimely 


death  was  a  national  misfortune. 
From  no  platform  in  Europe  does 
a  passenger  start  with  such  comfort 
as  from  that  at  Paddington.  The 
magnitude  of  the  building  is 
admirably  proportioned  to  the 
scale  of  the  human  figure.  The 
glazed  roof  gives  you  the  idea  of 
ample  space,  and  of  stately  but 
not  imnecessary  weight.  It  does 
not  press  upon  you  with  the  dingy 
closeness  of  that  of  the  Euston 
station ;  nor  are  you,  as  is  the  case  on 
your  arrival  there,  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  ponderous,  costly,  and 
entirely  inappropriate  architecture. 
Neither  have  you  to  suffer  from  that 
sense  of  dwarfish  size  and  personal 
insignificance  which  is  inmcted  on 
the  frequenters  of  the  uselessly 
enormous  wagon  roofs  of  Charing 
Cross  and  Cannon-street.  Size 
has  its  due  measure  of  adaptability, 
and  that  measure  has  been  taken 
justly  at  Paddington. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  were  not, 
however,  likely  to  occur  to  Guy 
Carrington  when  he  stepped  on  to 
the  platform  at  Paddington  ten 
minutes  before  the  departure  of 
the  mail  train.  His  experience  of 
travelling  was  small.  Some  of  the 
contrasts  at  which  we  have  hinted 
were  unknown  at  the  time  of  his 
journey.  But  the  superiority  over 
its  competitors  of  the  Western 
line  as  to  speed  and  luxury  was 
then  more' marked  than  is  now  the 
case.  The  carriages  were  fresh  and 
clean,  and  suggested  no  irreverent 
comparisons  with  Noah's  Ark  set 
upon  wheels.  The  prompt,  punc- 
tual, business-like  air  of  the  staff 
produced  a  cheerful  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  traveller.  He 
seemed,  too — ^for  he  was  not  free 
from  that  anti-social  infirmity 
which  besets  all  travelling  English- 
men— likely  to  have  a  compartment 
to  himself.  Two  experienced 
travellers  had  housed  and  wrapped, 
and  barricaded  themselves  in  the 
right-hand      compartment,      and 
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pulled  up  the  window  between 
themselves  and  Guy.  But  just  as 
the  last  door  was  shut  with  a  bang, 
and  the  minute-hand  of  the  clock 
had  visibly  passed  the  perpendi- 
cular, a  tall  man  strode  rapidly 
over  the  platform,  and  a  large 
portmanteau  was  whirled  on  a  truck 
towards  the  guard's  van.  "  Key  ! 
Guard ! "  caUed  the  stranger  in 
an  authoritative  tone,  "Here! 
papers ! " 

The  guard,  prompt,  but  not  the 
least  in  a  hurry,  opened  the  door 
of  Guy's  carriage.  The  stranger 
pitched  inwards  a  bundle  of  coats 
and  rugs,  inserted  his  long  legs 
with  an  air  as  though  he  were 
doing  honour  to  the  whole  assembly 
of  spectators  on  the  platform,  and 
instantly  took  possession  of  the 
window  by  proiecting  from  it  the 
upper  part  of  his  person,  regard- 
less of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
other  passenger.  One  or  two  autho- 
ritative inquiries  as  to  his  trunk, 
and  a  difficulty,  first  as  to  supply 
and  then  as  to  payment,  with  the 
newsboy,  occupied  the  time,  and 
the  window  too,  till  the  train, 
slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
glided  from  the  limit  of  the  plat- 
form. 

The  traveller  then  drew  himself 
inwards,  as  a  gardener  draws  a 
carrot  from  the  soil,  and  began  to 
investigate  Guy  with  an  unmiti- 
gated stare.  With  less  steady 
gaze,  but  with  no  less  real  curi- 
osity, Guy  began  to  make  observa- 
tion on  a  specimen  of  society  which 
was  entirely  new  to  his  experience. 
The  traveller  was  six  feet  in 
height,  well  made,  and  upright  in 
carriage,  although  thin  in  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  furnished  with  pon- 
derous hands  and  feet.  His  dress 
was  original.  It  cx>nsisted  of  a 
very  short  shooting  jacket,  of  a 
large  and  brightly  patterned  plaid, 
a  waistcoat  of  an  equally  glaring 
pattern,  but  of  dissimilar  colours, 
and  trousers  of  a  third  and  agidn 


dissouant  pattern  of  tartan.  This 
variety  of  tint  he  now  proceeded 
to  temper  and  tone  by  struggling 
into  an  overcoat  of  a  light  and 
brilliant  brown,  with  velvet  collar 
and  facings.  His  necktie  was  a 
large  and  carefully  adjusted  stock, 
of  a  brilliant  s^  blue  satin,  secured 
by  a  large  gold  pin.  His  large 
hands  were  each  garnished  ^th  a 
ponderous  signet.  His  hat,  curved 
at  the  brim  and  overshadowing  at 
the  crown,  he  now  deposited  in  the 
netting,  wiping  it  round  carefully 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  as  he  did 
so,  and  replacing  it  by  a  sumptuous 
travelling  cap  of  crimson  velvet, 
with  a  hanging  bag,  and  gold  tas- 
sel, and  band. 

These  arrangements  complete, 
he  produced  a  large  morocco  cigar 
case,  selected  with  great  care  aod 
attention  an  enormous  and  shapely 
cigar,  and  then,  holding  the  case 
towards  Guy ,  from  whom  his  glance 
had  never  been  entirely  withdrawn 
throughout  these  evolutions,  s^d, 
in  the  tone  rather  of  a  patron,  but 
with  a  not  unmusical  voice, 

"  Have  a  smoke — never  mind  bye 
laws.  I'll  make  it  all  right  with 
old  Bussel.    Chairman,  you  know." 

"  Thank  you.     I  don't  smoke." 

"  Great  mistake,  take  my  word 
for  it.  Young  man  can't  make  a 
greater.  Not  object,  I  suppose." 
And  a  vesuvian  match  biu^t  into  a 
livid  flame. 

Guy  did,  in  his  heart,  very  de- 
cidedly object.  Not  in  his  heart 
only,  for  the  odour  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed weed  affected  .him  with 
positive  nausea.  But  he  held  his 
tongue. 

"  Don't  get  such  Havannahs  as 
these  every  day,"  said  the  smoker, 
when  about  half  through  his  cigar, 
the  ashes  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
arrange  with  a  large  and  complei 
toothpick,  constructed  of  ivory  and 
metal. 

''Last  ten  thousand.  Imp<^ 
'em  ourselves.    No  more  to  follow," 
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Some  reply  being  evidently  ex- 
pected, Guy  asked  how  that  was. 

"  Plantations  used  up,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Niggers  emancipated  ; 
crops  diseased — same  thing  as  the 
potato  rot.  First  potatoes,  then 
silkworms,  now  we  have  the  odium. 
All  the  wine  spoiled  ;  tobacco 
comes  next.     Sad  pity." 

"  The  odium  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  French  name  for  the  dis- 
ease in  the  vine.  All  the  same 
thing  in  my  opinion.  Bad  job. 
However,  I  think  I  have  Havannahs 
enough  in  store  to  last  my  time. 
Nothing  else  fit  to  smoke.  Aston- 
ishing how  fast  they  go,  though," 
and  he  relapsed  into  smoke. 

"  Evening  paper  ?  "  said  he  after 
a  time,  with  a  movement  of  the 
hand  towards  his  own  pile  of  peri- 
odicals. "Nothing  in  'em.  Like 
to  look  ?  "  The  paper  was  a  refuge 
from  its  purchaser,  and  G-uy  per- 
used it  at  unusual  length. 

But  he  was  not  so  to  escape. 

"  First  time  I  can  remember  see- 
ing you  on  the  line,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "Up  and  down  once  or 
twice  every  week  myself.  Always 
by  night,  though;  can't  afford  to 
travel  by  day.  Why,  my  travelling 
expenses  tot  np  per  an,  to  four 
places.  But  what's  a  business 
worth  than  can  feel  ^820  a  week  in 
travelling.  Not  the  thing  for  my 
money.     Potter !  potter !  potter  !" 

"  Do  you  travel  much  abroad  ?  " 

"  I  rather  believe  you,  my  buoy 
— Parry,  Marselle,  Brussel — all  the 
best  capitals.  Ask  the  Northern 
Bailway  if  they  know  me,"  and  the 
speaker  threw  the  stump  of  his 
cigar  out  of  window,  pulled  up  the 
glass,  and  settled  himself  in  the 
comer. 

"No,"  continued  the  man  in 
plaid,  "  don't  remember  your  face 
at  all.  Fresh  from  Oxford,  per- 
liaps  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  not  that  advan- 
tage." 

"  Advantage  !     That's  as  may  be. 


Great  advantage,  perhaps,  to  people 
brought  up  in  a  small  way.  But 
there's  only  one  eddication  that 
makes  a  man  of  the  world — that's 
the  world  itself.  Fond  of  dancing 
now  ?" 

"  Well,  I  like  a  good  gaJop." 

"  Deuced  fine  girls  in  my  part  of 
the  country.  Introduce  you  some 
day.  But,  talking  of  gallops, 
there's  not  manv  men  know  the 
points  of  a  horse." 

Guy,  fond  of  a  horse,  was  un- 
familiar with  the  language  of  the 
turf,  or  of  the  stable,  and  the  con- 
versation flagged.  But  his  fellow- 
traveller  seemed  determined  not  to 
be  foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover who  or  what  he  was.  At 
last  he  came  to  the  point-blank 
question,  "  How  far  are  you  going 
now  ?" 

Guy  indicated  a  station  in  South 
Wales. 

"  Ha,  station  for  Plumville ; 
sorry  I  stop  at  Gloster.  Know 
Lady  Frances  ?" 

Guy  had  not  that  pleasure. 

"  Deuced  fine  woman— deuced 
nice  woman,  too.  Cruel  thing 
when  women  are  so  tied  up  by  an 
infernal  set  of  trustees,  that  they 
can't  follow  their  own  inclinations. 
But  a  man  should  not  wear  the 
willow  all  his  life  for  one  fine 
woman,  even  if  she  has  forty 
thousand  a  year.  Introduce  you 
to  her  some  day.  Going  to  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood  ?" 

Guy  said  that  it  was  uncertain, 

"  Ah  !  cautious — up  to  snuff ! 
Never  mind,  like  you  all  the 
better  for  it.  We  shall  meet  again 
— mark  my  words — as  sure  as  my 
name's  Slingsby.  Do  you  know,  I 
feel  disposed  to  take  a  nap ! " 

And  Mr.  Slingsby  so  arranged 
his  arms,  legs,  and  other  impedi- 
menta, as  to  occupy  the  whole  seat 
on  his  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
half  of  that  opposite,  leaving  the 
lamb's  share  of  one-fourth  to  Guy, 
and  soon  gave  audible  testimony 
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that  he  had  found  the  repose  which 
he  sought.       

Chaptbb    Viii. 

THB   BBAB. 

Thb  aggravated  fury  of  the  diaboli- 
cal howl  with  whidi  the  driver  of 
the  down  mail  train  signalled  his 
approach  to  Plumport  Station, 
awoke  G-uy  Carrington  from  fitful 
and  uneasy  slumbers,  in  which  the 
activity  of  the  dreaming  faculty, 
whatever  that  faculty  may  be,  had 
been  chiefly  evident  from  the  con- 
stant impression  produced  on  his 
mind,  that  he  had  been  in  exactly 
the  same  circumstances  before,  and 
then  before  that,  and  so  on  for  an 
endless  series  of  recollections. 

"Inns  at  Plumport?"  replied 
the  porter  at  the  station  to  the 
natural  inquiry  of  the  half- 
awakened  traveller,  "  Why,  there's 
the  *  PlumviUe  Arms,*  in  course. 
That's  the  best  inn — the  Hotel,  but 
you'd  best  take  *  The  Bear.'  The 
Ibear  is  always  up  for  the  mail ; 
here's  the  Bear  boots." 

To  the  boots  of  the  Bear  Inn, 
therefore,  the  luggage  of  G-uy  was 
committed,  and  under  his  guidance 
the  young  man  emerged  into  the 
deserted,  but  gas-lit  streets  of  a 
country  town. 

The  eyes  of  the  unaccustomed 
traveller,  half  blinded  from  the 
joint  effect  of  a  disposition  to 
sleep,  and  of  a  particidarly  sharp 
piece  of  coke  dust,  which  appeared 
to  have  effected  a  permanent  lodge- 
ment in  one  of  them,  failed  in  their 
effort  to  lay  hold  of  the  new  and 
savage  scenery.  The  houses  looked 
very  small,  the  pavements  felt  very 
stony  and  rough  to  the  sole,  the  way 
seemed  interminable.  It  was  not, 
however,  at  any  actually  consider- 
able distance  from  the  station  that 
Boots  pushed  open  a  door,  opening 
under  a  sort  of  baldaquin,  or 
canopy,  supported  by  two  pillars 
not    larger    than    bed-posts,    and 


ushered  Guy  Carrington  into  the 
hall,  or  rather  passage,  of  the  Bear 
Inn,  which  promised  on  its  sign 
board,  undecorated  by  any  emblem 
of  the  beast  of  prey,  gCK>d  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  horse. 

The  first  sample  of  this  enter- 
tainment was  almost  too  much, 
however,  for  the  courage  of  the 
traveller.  It  was  a  whiff — more 
than  a  whiff,  a  blast,  and  that  not 
a  transitory  gale,  but  a  permanent 
pressure,  of  an  overpowering  odour; 
an  odour  that  seemed  at  once  to 
affect  both  the  mouth  and  the  nose, 
and  even  the  eyes.  Tobacco,  beer, 
spirits,  each  contributed  their 
floating  effluviimi,  with  which  was 
mingled  a  flavour  of  the  stable,  a 
saupi^on  of  gas,  and  a  sensible 
residuum  of  lucifer  match.  Boots 
proceeded  to  bolt  the  door,  to  light 
a  tallow  candle  in  a  round  tin 
candlestick  from  a  venerable  rela- 
tion that  flared  sullenly  in  the  bar, 
with  a  thin  coat  of  bluish  flame, 
surrounding  a  pretematuraUy  long 
and  club-shaped  wick.  "  Take  any- 
thing, sir?"  quoth  Boots,  "they 
doesn't  leave  me  the  key  of  the  bar, 
but  I'll  call  up  the  barmaid  if  you 
will." 

"  Nothing  but  a  glass  of  water." 

"  There's  water  in  your  room, 
sir ;  this  way  if  you  please.  Mind, 
there's  a  step  down." 

The  interior  of  the  Bear,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  light  thus  afforded, 
was  not  inviting.  When  you  had 
said  that  the  pmce  was  clean,  you 
had  almost  exhausted  the  list  of 
favourable  qualifications  that  could 
in  any  wav  be  considered  as  appro- 
priate. At  the  end  of  the  long 
and  narrow  passage,  which  led 
from  the  street  door,  was  a  sort  of 
inner  house,  separated  from  the 
exterior  by  glass  walls.  Shelves 
within  this  crystal  sanctuary  were 
laden  with  bottles  and  jars ;  and 
behind  the  bar,  or  opening  part  of 
the  window  which  fronted  the 
passage,  stood  one  of  those  mys- 
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terious,  many-handled  pumps  from 
which  various  liquids  are  made  to 
issue  at  the  will  of  the  presiding 
genius.  Hydraulic  machines  per- 
haps they  may  be  called,  if  the 
science  of  hydraulics  includes  the 
regulation  of  the  flow  of  beer,  in 
which  case  it  has  much  to  answer 
for.  The  narrow  passage  shrunk 
to  half  its  width  beyond  the  bar,  and 
opened  a  view  of  gloomy  cavernous 
doorways,  looking  as  if  a  series  of 
humble  outhouses  had  been  incor- 
porated into  an  improvised  tavern ; 
which  very  likely  had  been  the 
caae.  A  line  of  hooks,  high  up  in 
the  remote  part  of  this  long  pass- 
age, was  garnished  with  joints 
of  meat,  poultry,  and  rabbits ;  and 
a  very  large  cat  slept  quietly  curled 
up  on  the  bar. 

Plunging  down  the  step  indi- 
cated (of  course  after  the  stumble) 
by  Boots,  then  taking  a  few  steps 
along  a  passage,  then  turning  to 
the  right,  Guy  followed  his  guide 
up  a  narrow  staircase,  which  seemed 
to  be  constructed  through  a  solid 
wall,  and  terminated  in  a  short 
corridor. 

"This  is  your  room,  sir,  and 
here's  your  slippers.  Do  you  wish 
for  your  luggage  up  to-night  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  to-night,"  said 
Ouy,  compassionating  rather  the 
sleepy  Boots  than  his  own  require- 
ments ;  "  bring  it  to  the  door,  with 
hot  water,  at  half -past  eiffht." 

"  Thankey,  sir  ;  good  night,  sir," 
quoth  Boots,  disappearing  with 
great  alacrity. 

"  I  will  just  lie  down  as  I  am," 
thought  Guy  "  but  I  must  have  a 
wash."  The  cold  water  so  far 
refreshed  his  faculties  that  he 
proceeded  to  undress.  His  hands, 
however,  not  seeming  to  obey  with 
their  usual  facility,  he  proceeded  to 
pour  water  over  his  shirt-sleeve. 
The  consequences  of  this  manoeuvre 
was,  that,  extinguishing  the  light, 
he  threw  off  that  last  garment, 
and  plunged    between  the  clean. 


coarse  sheets,  and  the  result  of 
that  novel  sensation  was  four 
hours  of  a  refreshing  sleep,  that 
he  might  otherwise  have  failed  to 
obtain. 

On  waking  with  a  start  at  the 
peremptory  knock  at  the  door, 
"Half-past  eight,  and  your  'ot 
water,  and  your  portmanty,"  Guy 
cast  his  eyes  around  his  room.  It 
was  one  to  him  of  an  entirely  novel 
character.  Very  low,  very  small, 
it  gave  him  a  personal  introduc- 
tion to  clean  and  thrifty  poverty 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Economy  seemed  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  utmost.  Economy 
of  size,  of  furniture,  of  materials, 
of  workmanship,  of  everything  but 
soap  and  water.  It  was  that 
unmistakable  and  laboured  cleanli- 
ness alone  that  redeemed  the 
chamber  from  the  reproach  of 
squalidity.  The  paint  on  the 
narrow  chimney-piece  arose  in 
bladders,  some  of  which,  being 
broken,  displayed  the  deal  beneath. 
The  carpets  consisted  of  two  small 
pieces — one  beside  the  bed,  and  one 
at  the  small  painted  washhand- 
stand,  which  was  adorned  with  the 
same  pattern  of  blisters  as  the 
chimney-piece.  The  windows  were 
casements,  each  only  furnished  with 
a  small  green  blind  on  a  roller. 
The  bed  was  tall  and  narrow,  with 
attenuated  posts  that  suggested 
the  idea  of  spider's  le^s.  The 
furniture  was  white  dimity;  but 
the  blankets  were  only  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  bed  itself, 
allowing  of  no  turnings  or  tuckings 
in.  The  sheets  were  little  larger 
than  the  blankets,  and  it  seemed 
hard  work  for  the  knotted  quilt  to 
hold  the  bed-clothes  in  unison. 
The  feather  bed  was  reduced  to  a 
thin  and  inelastic  stratum  of  some- 
thing more  like  wool  than  feathers ; 
and  the  swellings  and  knobs  of  the 
straw  mattress  made  themselves 
fully  perceptible  to  the  touch  as 
Guy  sat  up,  and  looked  aroxmd. 
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His  first  idea  was  that  of  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  possession  of  his 
portmanteau,  for  not  only  was  the 
absence  of  a  sac  de  nuit  unexampled 
in  his  history,  but  it  was  perhaps 
the  first  time  that  he  had  gone  to 
sleep  without  having  a  dressing- 
gown  hanging  over  flie  back  of  a 
convenient  chair.  The  difficulty 
magnified  itself  in  his  mind,  as  all 
reasons  for  not  rising  instantly  do 
to  the  weary,  the  sleepy,  or  the 
luxurious.  It  was  full  ten  minutes 
before  he  arrived  at  a  practical 
solution  of  the  question  by  turning 
a  sheet  into  a  substitute  for  the 
missing  garment,  and  snatching 
his  hot  water,  his  boots,  and  his 
portmanteau  with  as  much  haste 
as  if  he  was  committing  a  larceny. 

After  one  or  two  ineffectual 
efforts,  each  seeming  to  lead  him 
to  some  place  where  he  could  have 
no  business  to  find  himself,  Guy 
made  his  way  to  the  coffee — or 
rather  to  the  commercial — room  of 
the  Bear.  A  small,  sharp-faced 
man,  seated  at  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  tables  that  occupied  little 
wooden  pens  in  this  room,  looked 
up  with  rather  a  defiant  glance, 
which  changed  into  a  subservieiit 
grin  at  the  sight  of  Guy's  instinc- 
tive salutation. 

"Fine  morning,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  "  awful  close  night." 

An  aged  and  withered  man,  clad 
in  clothes  that  had  once  been  black, 
and  in  a  waistcoat  that  had  once 
been  white  (not  that  it  was  even 
now  unwashed,  but  that  it  rather 
seemed  to  have  been  eroded  by 
many  washings),  answered  to  the 
name  of  William,  or  to  the  official 
title  of  waiter.  He  moved  about 
with  an  effort,  which  was  not  that 
of  actual  lameness,  but  appeared 
to  be  necessary  for  the  movement  of 
his  limbs ;  a  movement  which  took 
place  by  a  series  of  separate  and 
independent  jerks,  as  if  each  joint 
reqidred  a  separate  impulse  of  the 
will,  and  they  did  not  exactly  syn- 


chronise, as  is  the  case  with  an 
inexperienced  performer  on  the 
fantoccini.  This  method  of  action 
was  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
but  rather  distracting  noise,  varied 
by  a  sort  of  minute-gun  series  of 
sniffs.  The  effect  of  this  last 
accomplishment  upon  Guy  was 
such  as  to  lead  him  first  to  wisli  to 
rush  forth  breakfastless  from  the 
Bear,  then  to  impel  him  to  listen, 
and,  as  it  were,  count  the  seconds 
for  the  next  signal ;  finally  to 
entertain  for  the  unfortunate  waiter 
more  intense  and  deadly  hatred 
than  he  had  till  then  experienced 
for  any  human  being. 

"Tea,  or  coffee?  sir,"  said  tlie 
dreaiT  waiter.  "There's  heggs, 
briled  'am,  chops,  or  stakes  ;"  and 
he  remained  looking,  not  at  Guy, 
but  at  the  ceiling,  for  a  reply. 
"  Capital  good  bit  of  'am,"  said 
the  man  at  breakfast.  So  Guy 
ordered  "  tea  and  ham."  He  had 
some  faint,  some  very  faint,  idea 
of  what  that  coffee  might  re- 
semble. 

The  other  gentleman  strove  to 
improve  the  opportunity. 

"  Stranger  in  these  parts,  sir," 
said  he,  "  Not  in  our  way,  though. 
Never  mind,  make  vourself  as 
welcome  to  the  room  as  if  your 
own,"  and  the  speaker  took  a  loud 
sip  of  coffee. 

"Are  you  the  landlord?"  said 
Guy. 

"What!  me?"  said  his  com- 
panion. "  That's  a  good  'un.  No, 
what  I  mean  is,  that  this  is  the  com- 
mercial room.  We  don't  admit  any 
but  commercial  gents.  But  there's 
only  me  and  you,  and  you're  as 
welcome  as  flowers  in  May." 

"  Not  about  to  marry,  eh  ?"  said 
the  stranger,  after  a  pause. 

It  was  now  Guy's  turn  to  say 
"me?" 

"  Oh !  never  mind.  Many  do,  as 
young  as  you  are.  Praps  not  as  good 
looking.  Ah  !  it's  often  *  marry  in 
haste  and  repent  at  leisure.'    But 
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praps  some  of  your  friends  are 
after  furnishing." 

"  Because,"  continued  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  in  no  way 
disconcerted  by  having  the  con- 
versation left  to  himself.  "  It*8  a 
chance  that  I  can  offer  you.  Such 
a  chance  as  a  man  doesn't  meet 
eveiy  day.  Such  a  chance  as  he 
would  never  forgive  himself  for 
missing." 

"  What  chance  is  that  ?"  said 
Guy. 

"  Japanned  slate,"  said  the  other 
"  Principally  for  tables,  you  know, 
but  good  for  consoles,  chinmey- 
pieces,  book-shelves,  window  seats, 
all  slabs,  washstands,  flower  stands, 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
furniture.  I  can  show  you  some 
lovely  things  by  way  of  samples." 

"  I  never  heard  of  japanned 
slate,"  said  Guy,  beginning  to  be 
amused. 

"  Most  likely  not,"  said  the  man 
"  Quite  new.  A  new  paytent.  Will 
carry  everything  before  it  though. 
Distance  all  competitors.  Why, 
bless  your  eyes,"  said  the  com- 
mercial traveller,  becoming  excited, 
"  don't  tell  me  that  Japan  is  not 
the  very  height  of  the  fashion. 
We  live  in  a  japanned  age.  There's 
japanned  trays  in  all  the  dealers 
shops,  Japan  tops,  and  tumblers 
and  butterflies  in  the  principal 
theayters,  the  noospapers  are  full 
of  the  fighting  in  Japan,  the 
Typhoon  and  the  Dammyo,  and 
the  chaps  who  kidnap  our  ambas- 
sadors." 

"Then  you  are  a  Japanese — a 
Japanese  merchant?"  said  civil 
Guy. 

"  Oh  no !  Our  goods  don't  come 
from  there.  They  are  a  home 
manufactiu*e — least- wise,"  said  the 
agent,  "  principally  American.  But 
they  are  the  greatest  and  most 
complete  improvement  that  was 
ever  introduced  in  the  way  of 
furniture.  In  a  lady's  bougoir, 
now,"  said  the  agent,  looking  at 


Guy  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
something  after  the  manner  of  a 
magpie,  **  in  a  lady's  bougoir,  for 
a  delicate  little  present  orkadow, 
I've  a  little  round  table,  with 
cupids  peeping  through  an  edge 
of  roses,  and  scarlet  geraniums, 
and  a  light  iron  stand,  that  it 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  look 
at.  I  should  say  no  lady  could 
resist  such  a  kadow  as  that.  See 
the  point  of  the  design?  Know 
what  scarlet  geraniimis  signify  ?" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Guy. 

"  Stoopidity,"  said  the  other. 
"  D'ye  see  ?  Don't  be  stoopid  is 
the  hidear  of  the  table !  The  edge 
of  scarlet  geraniums  signifies — it 
means  —  how  stoopid  a  young 
fellow  must  be  who  doesn't  try  to 
pluck  the  roses!  It  takes,"  said 
the  man ;  "  it  takes  uncommon." 

"I  am  only  a  traveller,"  said 
Guy  ;  "  do  you  know  the 
country  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  know  the  country 
well,"  said  the  commercial  gentle- 
man. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
best  get  to  Plumville  Works  ?" 

"  The  shortest  way,"  said  the 
man,  "  if  you  look  sharp,  is  to 
take  a  seat  in  my  trap — which  I 
sliall  take  as  a  great  honour." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
Guy,  considering  that  after  all  a 
seat  in  the  trap  of  an  unknown 
and  casual  acquaintance  was  an 
entirely  inappropriate  introduction 
to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties. 
"  You  are  extremely  kind,  but  I 
could  not  think  of  troubling  you. 
Besides,"  added  he,  beginning  to 
practise  diplomacy,  "my  luggage 
would  put  it  out  of  the  question." 

"Ah!"  said  the  other,  "if 
you've  much  luggage  that  alters 
the  case.  Great  bore  too  many 
samples.  Well  then,  I  should  say 
that  your  best  way  will  be  to  take 
the  Bear  gig." 

"  That  will  be  the  thing,  no 
doubt,"  said  Guy. 
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"Yes.  It's  a  matter  of  five 
miles  and  a  half.  They  charge 
six,"  said  the  other.  "Taynf 
ninepence  a  mile.  Ought  to  be 
sixpence;  but  they  ab^ays  ask 
nine.  Man,  if  you  wish  to  be 
handsome,  threepence — turnpikes. 
Best  way  to  strike  a  bargain  first 
to  take  you  for  seven  shillings." 

"  Good  road  ?"  asked  Guy. 

"There's  a  choice,"  said  the 
man.  "  Depends  on  whether  you 
Qire  sentimental,  and  economical, 
or  practical  and  in  a  hurry.  That 
is  to  say  you  can  either  go  by  the 
hills,  where  there's  very  fine  views, 
for  those  who  admire  them,  and 
no  turnpikes;  or  by  the  lower 
road,  which  is  level,  and  'as  three 
turnpikes." 

"  Three  turnpikes  in  six  miles  ?" 

"  Tes ;  it  seems  a  great  shame, 
doesn't  it?  It's  along  of  them 
trusts  you  see.  Bless  you,"  said 
the  man,  "  what  between  Eebecca 
and  the  railways  I  hope  to  see  the 
race  of  turnpikes  soon  extinct. 
But  it  takes  more  out  of  your 
horse  to  go  by  the  hills  thaji  to 
pay  the  ninepence — ^that  is,  if  it's 
your  own  horse  you  are  driving. 
If  I  took  the  Bear  gig,  and  wasn't 
pressed  for  time,  I  should  go  that 
way,  and  I  must  say  the  land- 
scape's lovely  too.  Yes;  quite 
pretty !" 

Guy  had  thriven  in  his  first 
experience  of  bagmen.  He  had 
not  had  a  japanned  table  sold  him 
in  spite  of  himself.  He  had 
learned  a  lesson  in  the  language 
of  flowers,  and  he  had  obtained  a 
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Chaptbe  IX. 

THB    BBAB    GIG. 

That  once  favourite  and  convenient 
equipage  the  tilbury  is  now  rarely 
to  be  seen.  It  is  driven  from  the 
roads  by  the  forms  of  other  and 
less  graceful  vehicles,  which,  shar- 
ing   its    only   defect,     danger    if 


your  horse  falls,  possess  neither  its 
lightness,  its  easy  swing,  nor  its 
capacity  of  rapid  transit  with  the 
miminum  fatigue  both  of  horse 
and  driver. 

The  Bear  vehicle  was  not  a 
tilbury,  but  the  predecessor 
of  that  carriage,  a  genuine  gig, 
once  the  type  and  emblem  of 
respectability,  now  a  term  for  a 
sort  of  a  cane  seat  perched  on  a 
solid  box,  and  supported  by 
groaning,  though  substantial, 
springs.  The  horse,  a  not  ill  made 
animal,  was  blind  of  one  eye,  and 
had,  as  it  appeared  on  attempting 
to  start,  a  temper  of  its  own.  The 
driver  was  a  boy  undergoing  the 
primary  education  that  prepares 
for  the  subsequent  grades  of  post- 
boy, ostler,  or  even  stage  coachman 
—to  say  nothing  of  gentlemen's 
grooms.  He  wore  short  fustian 
trousers,  laced  boots,  a  drab  great 
coat  wiUi  a  short  cape,  and  a  very 
high  waist,  a  legacy,  no  doubt, 
from  some  leader  of  fashion  in  the 
fraternity  of  the  road  in  the  days 
of  George  the  Fourth ;  and  a  round 
straw  hat. 

"  No  weight.  Sir,"  said  the  boy. 
"  Can  take  you  over  the  hills  pretty 
nearly  as  quick  again  as  by  the  road 
— and  show  you  the  country."  So 
over  the  hills  they  went. 

The  information  which  the  youth- 
ful driver  was  ready  and  anxious 
to  afford  to  his  fare  was  not  of  a 
nature  that  much  interested  the 
latter.  Nor  did  he  possess  that 
knowledge  of  the  leading  points  in 
county  politics  or  economics,  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  cross- 
question  his  conductor ;  so  that 
they  passed  on  with  but  little  con- 
versation till  they  came  near  the 
skirts  of  a  large  enclosure,  covered 
with  turf  and  diversified  with 
groups  of  very  young  trees,  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  special 
straight  waistcoat  of  a  fence.  No 
old  timber  was  to  be  seen.  A 
curved,      very      regularly,      very 
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f  ormaUy  curved,  road,  ran  through 
these  results  of  the  recently  exerted 
art  of  the  landscape  gardener;  while 
from  a  eentle  slope,  commanding 
the  whole,  looked  down  a  large, 
new,  staring  mansion,  quite  oppres- 
sive from  it's  novelty,  its  perfect 
bilateral  regularity,  and  its  evident 
and  unblushing  air  of  assumption. 
"  Money  is  no  object  to  me " 
seemed  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
central  pediment. 

"  What  place  is  this?  "  said  Guy. 

"  PlumviUe  Park,"  said  the  boy, 
"  Sir  Robert  —  leastwise  Lady 
Frances  —  Plumville's,  tho'  she 
never  'ave  been  anear  the  place 
since  old  Sir  Robert  died.  An 
awful  rich  man.  Sir  Robert.  I 
shouldn't  have  cried,  tho',  if  I'd 
been  my  lady,  when  he  went.  No 
more  she  didn't,  they  says." 

It  did  not  consist  with  Guy's 
sense  of  delicacy  to  put  to  the  boy 
questions  that  almost  rose  to  his 
lips.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  was  no  loser  in  consequence. 
EEis  driver  was  one  of  that  large 
majority  of  people  who  are  apt  to 
shut  their  mouths,  or  to  lose  their 
recollection,  when  questioned,  and 
are  only  fully  commimicative  when 
they  are  let  go  their  own  way. 
Slight  expressions  of  doubt,  of 
dissension,  and  of  wonder,  judi- 
ciously intermingled,  are  the  best 
means  of  stimulating  and  main- 
taining this  kind  of  monologue ; 
which  is  apt  to  go  out  unless  thus 
skilfully  provoked,  and  to  be  put 
out,  by  any.  more  positive  method 
of  culture. 

"  He  were  a  deal  older  nor  she," 
said  the  boy :  "  old  enough  to  be 
her  grandfather,  I've  heerd.  But 
bless  you,  half  the  country  was 
his'n ;  and  she  war  like  a  queen. 
They  do  say,"  added  the  hoj, 
dubiously,  "that  the  Queen  m 
Lunnon — ^Queen  Victoria  herself — 
wam't  nigh  as  tall.  To  see  her 
walk  across  the  churchyard  to  her 
carriage,  that  war  a  sight !     The 


frills  on  her  petticoat,"  said  the 
lad,  becoming  energetic,  "  was 
like — I  don't  Imow  what  they  was 
like.  One  above  another,  like  the 
tail  of  a  peacock.  I  mean,  you 
know,  that  they  seemed  to  stand 
one  behind  another,  just  like  the 
eves  of  a  peacock  in  his  tail.  And 
then  she  stepped,  and  stepped,  and 
stepped,  as  if  the  ground  warn't 
good  enough  for  her  to  walk  upon. 
No  more  it  wam't,  for  she  war 
mortal  good  to  the  poor." 

"  Oh,  she  was  good  to  the 
poor !" 

"  That  she  war.  In  course  she 
could  afford  it ;  but  Lord  luv  ye, 
that's  not  what  makes  the  poor 
care  for  great  folk.  *  Give  the  poor 
divil  a  sov,'  said  one  on  'em,  when 
grandfather  was  run  over  at  the 
'lection  time.  What  says  Lady 
Prances  ?  *  Stop  ! '  she  says,  ana 
gits  out  of  her  carriage.  *  My 
poor  man,'  says  she,  *  are  you  much 
'urtP'  Blest  if  she  didn't  put  his 
old  grey  hairs  aside  with  her  own 
'ands,  to  feel  if  his  head  war 
broke.  *  Take  this  trifle,'  says  she, 
*and  I  will  send  the  doctor  to 
^make  you  comfortable.'  I  tell  you, 
grandfather  would  no  more  part 
with  that  ere  half  sovren  than 
with — than  with— his  spectacles," 
said  the  boy. 

"Ah!"  he  continued,  "if  all 
was  like  her !  Not  but  that  she 
could  choose  her  own  way  though. 
Reason  why,  too.  *  I  don't  ask  you 
to  vote  for  my  brother,*  says  she  ; 
*  of  course  you  know  your  duty 
too  well  to  need  that.' — '  Metho- 
dies  may  be  very  good  people,' 
says  she,  *  but  there's  to  be  no 
Methody  preaching  on  the  Plum- 
ville  estate ;  I  'ope  all  the  tenants 
distinctly  bear  that  in  mind  ?' 
That's  her  way.  There's  people 
as  can't  abide  it ;  and  I  don't  say 
but  if  it  was  a  man,  or  an  ugly  old 
'ooman,  it  might  be  a  trifle  hard. 
But  it  do  come  so  natural-like  from 
Lady  Prances." 
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How  long  the  driver's  eulogy  of 
Lady  Frances  might  have  con- 
tinued is  uncertain,  as  the  flow  of 
his  discourse  was  here  suddenly 
cut  short.  Through  a  gate,  open- 
ing on  the  lane,  rushed  violently 
and  suddenly  a  sow,  followed  by  a 
litter  of  young  half-grown  pigs, 
the  whole  followed  by  a  boy  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The 
Bear  horse,  alarmed  at  the  en- 
counter, for  the  animals  ran 
between  his  legs,  wheeled  rapidly 
to  the  right,  rose  perpendicmarly 
on  his  hinder  legs,  and  then  rushed 
straight  up  the  bank  to  the  left. 
Off  came,  jfirst  the  driver's  hat, 
then  the  off  wheel  of  the  gig,  and 
thirdly,  Q-uy  Carrington,  who 
luckily  escaped  worse  damage,  by 
being  precipitated  on  the  evergreen 
hedee  of  a  garden  bordering  on 
the  lane. 

Two  ladies  were  in  the  garden, 
attending  to  the  flowers,  or  rather 
one  was  attending  to  the  flowers, 
and  the  other  was  attending  to 
her.  "  G-racious,  Philippa  !  "  said 
the  elder  lady,  "  what  an  accident. 
The  poor  man  must  be  killed.'* 

But  Guy  was  soon  on  his  legs. 
"  It  is  the  fault  of  that  stupid  boy, 
aunt,"  said  the  yoimger  lady. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  elder,  approach- 
ing hastily,  but  not  without 
dignity,  "  are  you  much  hurt  ? 
I  greatly  fear  that  one  of  my 
people  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
accident." 

The  old  lady  who  spoke  was  clad 
in  a  dress  of  some  Indian  texture, 
drawn  up  through  her  pocket  holes, 
over  an  exquisitely  white  petticoat. 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  shadowy 
bonnet,  which  descended  by  a  sort 
of  cape  or  second  story  to  her 
neck — and  an  open  pelisse  com- 
pleted her  attire.  The  eyes  of 
Guy,  however,  as  soon  as  he  was 
conscious  of  the  address,  were 
directed  towards  the  other  figure 
which  slowly  approached  over  the 
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"Not  pretty,"  was  his  first 
thought,  "decidedly  not  pretty." 
But  even  now  he  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  himself  to  esta- 
blish this  conviction  on  his  mind, 
in  spite  of  some  powerful  but  in- 
definite resistance. 

It  may  seem  inartistic  to  describe 
a  person  possessing  any  external 
personal  claims  to  admiration,  or 
even  to  attention,  by  a  series  of  ne- 
gatives, and  yet  negatives  alone  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Guy,  as  characteristic  of  the  lady 
called  Philippa.  She  was  not  tall 
— at  least  he  thought  not,  but  her 
figure  was  of  that  rare  symmetry 
which  gives  no  scale  of  size. 
Measured  by  the  foot,  or  by  the 
hand,  or  even  by  the  head,  the 
true  modules  of  the  artist,  she  vm 
tall.  Her  height,  estimated  by 
any  other  measure,  seemed  to  de- 
pend only  upon  distance.  Her 
figure  was  like  a  drawing  in  perfect 
perspective.  Her  face  was  colour- 
less, not  milk  white,  but  the  white 
of  the  white  rose,  while  a  scarlet 
blush  lingered  on  her  lips.  As  to 
her  eyes,  it  was  long  before  you 
could  tell  what  colour  they  were, 
perhaps  it  most  closely  approached 
that  of  the  violet.  Her  head  was 
covered  only  by  a  rich  growth  of 
hair,  neither  curled,  nor  braided, 
nor  floating,  but  looped  and  twisted 
into  some  fashion  pecidiar  to  her- 
self, so  as  to  crest  the  head  like  a 
coronet,  to  surround  it  like  a  turban, 
and  to  fall  round  her  neck  like  a 
veil.  Not  a  veil  descending  to  the 
shoulders,  but  a  sort  of  Grecian 
setting  for  the  pure  repose  of  the 
face.  Her  dress  seemed  to  be  as 
little  a  matter  of  choice,  and  as 
much  a  part  of  herself,  as  either 
hair  or'  features.  You  never 
observed  what  it  was,  unless  you 
had  some  reason  for  thinking  of 
it.  On  this  occasion  it  was  a 
close  fitting  garb  of  grey  of  soft 
and  clinging  tissue,  almost  in- 
visibly lightened  by  one  little  bow 
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of  narrow  cherry  coloured  velvet. 
In  short  she  was  a  person  whose 
effect  on  a  man  of  taste  was  that 
she  glided  into  vision  like  a  sun- 
beam, or  like  some  new  feature  in 
a  landscape  unawares.  It  was  not 
till  a  cloud  came  over  the  sun,  or 
till  a  turn  in  the  road  shut  out  the 
picturesque  detail,  that  you  were 
aware  how  nearly  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  scene  depended  on 
it.  Thus  it  was  only  when  you  left 
the  presence  of  Philippa  Clerc, 
that  you  were  aware  how  the  whole 
imagination,  soul,  and  memory, 
had  been  dominated  and  pene- 
trated by  the  irresistible  and  perfect 
magic  of  her  charms. 

As  Miss  Satterthwaite  used 
stately  apologies  for  her  pigs, 
and  her  swine-herd,  blended  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  possible  injury 
caused  by  the  fall,  Guy  found 
himself  in  his  turn  apologising  for 
the  injury  he  had  caused  to  the 
evergreens.  "It  shows  that  our 
care  of  the  tamarisk  has  not  been 
thrown  away"  said  the  old  lady, 
"I  question  whether  any  other 
shrub  would  have  been  so  effec- 
tive. I  shall  begin  to  think  that 
it  shares  some  of  the  virtues  of 
vervain." 

The  driver  regarded  with  dismay 
hia  dismounted  vehicle.  "  What's 
to  be  done  now?"  said  he  "The 
linch-pin*s  broke  short  off.  It's 
half-a-mile  to  the  nearest  black- 
smith's. Here,  you  sir,  it's  all  your 
doing.  Will  you  mind  the  horse, 
or  run  for  the  smith  ?" 

"  Go  and  fetch  the  blacksmith, 
Peter,"  said  his  mistress ;  "  first 
beg  this  gentleman's  pardon,  and  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  to  you 
bye-and-bye.  In  the  meantime, 
sir,  the  least  atonement  that  I  can 
offer  is  to  request  you  to  walk  in, 
and  repose  till  your  carriage  is  put 
in  travelling  order." 

Philippa  said  nothing.  She 
looked  at  first  rather  anxiously  to 
see  if  the  stranger  betrayed  any 


signs  of  injuiy,  and  then  subsided 
into  a  part  of  the  landscape — an 
essential  part,  however. 

The  perfect,  though  somewhat 
stately  and  old-fashioned  breeding 
of  the  old  lady,  so  naturally 
harmonised  with  ihe  manners  of 
Guy,  formed  and  cultured  by  such 
female  influence  as  that  of  Mrs* 
Carrington  and  of  Lady  Ullswater, 
that  the  temporary  repairs  of  the 
blacksmith  seemed  to  be  effected 
within  five  minutes  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident. 

"The  driver  waits  the  gentle- 
man's orders,"  said  a  respectable 
old  domestic.  Guy  rose  from  a 
conversation  which  had  become 
animated,  interesting,  almost  con- 
fidential. Each  had  forgotten  that 
they  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  that  all  that  the  guest  knew  of 
his  hosts  was  that  one  was  called 
•*  Aunt,"  and  the  other  "  Philippa.'^ 

"  May  I  leave  the  name  of  the 
stranger  who  has  had  so  fortunate 
an  accident  ?"  said  Guy,  placing 
his  card  on  a  side  table.  "I 
believe  that  I  shall  be  at  Plumville 
Hall  for  some  weeks." 

"  In  that  case  we  shall  hope  to 
see  you  again,"  said  the  elder  lady. 

Guy  resumed  his  seat  in  the  gis. 
The  driver  was  elaborate  in  his 
description  of  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  of  the  trouble  taken  to 
repair  the  wheel,  of  his  own  fatdt- 
lessness  in  the  matter.  Guy 
listened,  or  seemed  to  listen;  but 
he  only  remembered  one  sentence 
out  of  a  great  many — "  Horse  paid 
for  in  the  bill,  sir,  and  driver  too. 
You've  nothing  to  pay  me,  sir,  but 
I've  a  had  to  pay  the  blacksmith 
ninepence." 

Guy  gave  him  (it  was  very 
uncalled  for)  two  half-crowns. 

"Please,  sir,  the  portmanty," 
said  the  boy  after  a  rather  confused 
expression  of  gratitude. 

"  Bless  me,  I  quite  forgot  the 
portmanteau,"  said  Guy,  "  I  meant 
to  leave  it  at  the  Park  Lodge." 
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**  I  can  easy  take  it  back,  sir/' 
said  the  boy.  "  But,  beg  pardon, 
there  ain't  no  room  for  no  one 
in  the  Lodge;  I  knows,  because 
grandmother  keeps  it  now." 

"They  can  send  it  up  to  the 
house,"  said  Q-uy, "  can't  they  ?" 

"  m  take  it  up  myself,"  said  the 
boy, "  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure, 
if  it  was  ten  miles  round." 

"  Leave  this  note  with  it  for  the 
hoTisekeeper,"  said  Guy,  "  and  say 
that  I  will  walk  over  in  an  hour  or 
two."  

Chapter  X. 

MB.   ALEXANDER   MACANDBEW. 

The  great  Plumville  works  formed 
an  oasis,  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
valleys  in  South  Wales.  Not  an 
oasis  in  a  desert,  but  an  oasis  of 
desert  amid  a  waste  and  wilderness 
of  verdure.  Desert,  indeed,  as  to 
vegetation,  but  teeming  with 
human  life.  Above  ground,  and 
underground,  by  day  and  by  night, 
Cyclopean  workers  m  coal,  in  iron, 
or  in  copper,  laboured  through  the 
week  unremittingly,  and  came,  even 
by  thousands,  to  the  weekly  pay 
table. 

A  road  proper  to  itself  led  up  to 
the  Plumville  works,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  Central  Quadrangle, 
to  which  it  obtained  admittance 
through  a  gateway  under  one  of 
the  largest  piles  of  buildings.  To 
either  side  stretched  an  irregular 
line  of  sheds,  shops,  forges,  foun- 
dries, and  other  erections,  of  various 
descriptions,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacture.  A  gigantic 
steam  engine,  which  bore  its  own 
house  on  its  back  in  the  guise  of  a 
sort  of  penthouse  protecting  the 
working  parts,  whicn  was  framed 
on  the  vibrating  beam,  predomi- 
nated in  one  comer;  and  was 
balanced  by  a  pair  of  colossal 
cupolas,  from  which  bright  and 
angry  flames  constantly  rose  and 
fell  with  a  flicker  that,  pale  by 


daylight,  shed  a  fierce  red  glow 
over  the  little  industrial  city  after 
nightfall.  A  second  steam  engine, 
within  a  large  pile  of  brickwork 
three  stories  high,  gave  motion  to 
the  machinery  of  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  works;  and  a  noble 
chimney,  built  of  curved  bricks 
specially  moulded  for  the  purpose, 
soared  to  the  height  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  clearing 
all  fumes  and  vapours  from  the 
buildings,  by  its  enormous  draft, 
and  forming  a  landmark,  visible 
iajc  beyond  the  limit  from  which 
the  summit  of  the  shaft  could  be 
descried,  by  the  long  stream  of 
smoke,  which,  stretching  in  un- 
broken line  to  the  leeward,  strack, 
in  certain  states  of  the  wind,  upon 
the  side  of  the  lofty  chain  of  lime- 
stone hills  at  the  distance  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  miles  from  its 
source. 

Descending  at  the  principal 
entrance,  Guy  looked  in  vain  for 
porter,  or  bell,  or  other  means  of 
conveying  his  wishes  to  the  in- 
terior. A  porter  indeed  there  was, 
but  the  little  sort  of  rabbit  hutch 
that  he  occupied  looked  to  tlie 
interior  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the 
occupant  took  notice  only  of  those 
who  passed  the  wooden  gates  which 
separated  the  quad  from  the 
buildings  flanking  the  gateway. 
After  waiting  for  a  little  time  m 
doubt,  during  which  he  was  hustled 
by  a  constant  steam  of  persons 
passing  in  or  out  of  a  corridor  to 
the  right,  Guy  at  last  addressed 
a  sharp-looking  lad  who  issued 
from  that  passage  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  gazed  for  a  moment 
to  right  and  to  left,  as  if  in  search 
of  some  one. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew  ?  " 

"  Straight  on,  and  no  mistake — 
there's  no  missing  ^m,"  said  the 
boy. 

Guy  followed  the  direction  of 
the  corridor,  which  was  lined  by 
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rooms  on  either  side,  the  doors  of 
which  absorbed  or  vomited  forth 
in  driblets  the  component  drops 
of  the  main  stream  which  eddied 
beneath  the  entrance  roof.  At  the 
end  of  this  corridor,  a  stout  door 
in  two  swinging  halyes,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  were  of  plate  glass, 
gaye  admission  to  a  square,  plain 
room,  lighted  from  above,  and 
containing  an  enormous  desk,  sur- 
rounded, at  some  distance,  with  a 
brass  railing,  and  crimson  curtain. 
From  beside  this  desk  issued 
sounds  that  made  Guy  aware  that 
he  stood  in  the  actual  presence  of 
the  formidable  Mr.  MacAndrew. 

Guy  entered  the  glazed  folding- 
door,  but  no  one  took  any  notice  of 
his  arrival.  One  or  two  persons 
passed  him,  entering  generally  in 
a  rather  stealthy  manner,  and 
moving  to  the  right  of  the  rail- 
ing, to  a  position  in  which,  as  it 
appeared  by  the  comments  called 
forth  by  their  successive  arrivals, 
they  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
master.  After  a  little  hesitation 
Guy  followed  their  example. 

"  Where  was  I  ?  "  said,  or  rather 
shouted  Mr.  MacAndrew,  in  the 
voice  of  a  man  addressing  a  public 
meeting,  and  with  a  strong  Scotch 
accent. 

"Extreme  surprise,"  replied  a 
voice  which  issued  from  a  lad 
perched  on  a  high  stool,  and  writ- 
ing on  a  sort  of  pad  placed  on  his 
knee. 

"  Extreme  surprise  at  your  last 
utterly  unprecedented  communica- 
tion," continued  Mr.  MacAndrew. 
"  Where  are  you.  Stumps  ?" 

"Much  pleasure,"  said  a  still 
younger  laa,  seated  on  a  box,  and 
writing  on  a  pile  of  iron  deed 
chests. 

"  Much  pleasure,  and  shall  feel 
the  same  in  giving  our  best  atten- 
tion.— Oh!  is  that  you.  Smith — 
is  it  you  ?  At  last,  or  is  it  only  an 
unexpected  apparition?" 

"Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  a  stal- 


wart, hard-featured  man,  who  just 
made  his  appearance  at  the  head 
of  the  file. 

"Very  sorry,  sir.  I  should 
rather  think  so,"  roared  the 
manager;  "and  so  am  I — very 
sorry,  sir — very  sorry  indeed.  I 
am  afraid  that  my  sorrow  will  be 
so  poignant  that  it  will  put  a 
stop  to  our  further  acquaintance. 
Smith !  Your  conduct  is  perfectly 
and  unmitigatedly  inexcusable. 
What  have  you  the  impudense  to 
say  for  yourself  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  I  hurt  my  leg  veir 
bad.  A'most  broke  it,  I  can't  walk 
yet  above  ten  steps  at  a  time — 
with  a  stick,  sir.  Here's  the  place, 
if  you  won't  believe  me." 

"  Hurt  your  leg,"  exclaimed  the 
manager;  "a  likely  story.  Where 
was  I,  Green  ?" 

"  Unprecedented  communica- 
tion." 

"  Unprecedented  communica- 
tion— ^which  we  immediately  put 
behind  the  fire,  and  any  repetition 
of  which. — Stumps?" 

"Best  attention." 

"Best  attention,  as  soon  as  the 
filling  up  of  a  vacancy  in  our 
workmg  staff  caused  by —  And 
if  you  had  hurt  your  leg,  is  that 
any  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
write?" 

"  Please  sir,  I  did  write — twice, 
and  I  wrote  for  money  the  last 
time,  and  I  never  got  no  answer." 

"  You  did  write  ? "  cried  Mac- 
Andrew.  "Dodder!  Smith  says  he 
wrote,  Where's  the  letter  receipt 
book.  Now  Smith,  mind  what  you 
say,  when  did  you  write  ?" 

"Yesterday  was  a  week,  wor 
the  last,  Mr.  MacAndrew." 

"  Look  through  the  last  week." 

"  I  find  nothing,  sir." 

"Smith,  do  you  hear?  Now 
sir,  do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
such  a  remotely  improbable  in- 
vention ?" 

"Mr.  MacAndrew,  sir,"  said 
Smith  doggedly,  "  I  did  write.   I'm 
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not  that  scholar  that  my  letters 
may  be  what  they  should  be,  but 
so  help  me  God  I  wrote  yesterday 
was  a  week  for  the  second  time. 
May  I  make  so  bold,  sir,  as  to  ask 
you  to  look  in  your  own  box  ?" 

"Of  all  instances  of  audacity 
that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge," 
said  the  manager,  ''  this  is  the 
most  complete  and  astounding. 
Boy,  go  into  my  private  room  and 
fetch  the  box  marked  *  urgent,' 
and  that  marked  ^  most  urgent.' 
Smith,  I  will  convict  you  out  of 
your  own  lips.^-Green  ! " 

"  Any  repetition  of  which — " 

"Any  repetition  of  which  we 
shall  instantly  place  in  the  hands  of 
our  lawyers,  with  the  most  peremp- 
tory instructions. — Stumps." 

"  Working  staff  caused  by — ** 

"  Caused  by  the  melancholy  and 
unexpected  demise  of  our  foreign 
corresponding  clerk,  Mr.  Dodds— 
no  —  corresponding  clerk.  Oh  ! 
here  are  the  boxes.  Now  for  it, 
Mr.  Smith.  Avondale — Birming- 
ham— ^where  do  you  date  from,  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Newport,  sir." 

"  Newport.  But  you  don't  spell 
Newport  with  two  o's,  do  you  ?  " 
said  Mr.  MacAndrew  ;  "  and  who 
the  dickens  woidd  have  thought 
that  you  called  yourself  John 
Smith.  Don't  we  always  call  you 
Stutter  Smith?" 

"I  can't  help  that,  sir;  I  was 
christened  John." 

"  Well,  for  this  once  I  will  look 
over  it,  Smith ;  but  it  will  be  for 
the  last  time.  Now,  off  to  yoxir 
parish,  and  don't  take  up  my  time 
all  day. — Green  ! " 

"  Peremptory  instructions — " 

"  Peremptory  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed instantlv  against  you  with  the 
utmost  legal  rigour — no— stop  a 
a  bit! — utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 
Who  did  you  want,  sir  ? "  for  his 
eye  now  rested  on  Guy. 

Guy  made  a  slight  bow,  and 
handed  in  Mr.  Pierce's  note. 


The  manager  took  it  from  lus 
hand,  and  inserted  his  thumb 
within  the  fold  in  order  to  tear  it 
open,  without  looking  at  the  direc- 
tion. Pausing,  however,  in  so 
doing,  he  continued :  "  Where  are 
you.  Green  ?  " 

"  Rigour  of  the  law.* 

"Law.  We  are,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servants.  Get  another  sheet  of 
paper.  Dear  sir."  He  now  com- 
menced reading  Guy's  note  aloud. 
"  Dear  sir — who  ? — J.  H.  Pierce — 
oh  ! — oblige  me  one  minute.  Boj, 
take  this  gentleman  to  my  room; 
and  the  boxes.    ^J^mps." 

"  Corresponding  clerk — " 

"Corresponding  clerk,  who  has 
only  this  day  been  replaced,"  said 
Mr.  MacAndrew,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  so  that  you  may  shortly 
expect  to  hear  from  us  more  at 
length." 

"Did  I  hear  you  right,  sirF" 
said  Stumps,  loolong  up. 

"  What  have  you  got  ?" 

"  Who  has  only  this  day  been 
replaced." 

"You  did.  Accurately,  pre- 
cisely, and  minutely  right.  We 
are,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  and 
faithful  servants." 

"  Now,  all  you,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew,  descending  from  his  desk, 
and  addressing  the  group  behind 
the    rail,  most   of    whom,    be   it 
observed,  were  there  in  obedience 
to  his  own  hasty  summons,  "  make 
yourselves   scarce.     It  is   actually 
mipossible  for  any  created  intelli- 
gence to  get  satisfactorily  through 
such  a  press    of    business    wh&e 
subjected  to  such  unparalleled  and 
unprecedented     interruption     and 
solicitation.      Put  down  all   that 
you  have  to  say  in  writing,  all  of 
you,  and    let    it    come    regularly 
before     me     through    the     office. 
Green,  inquire  for  the  reply  to  that 
telegraph    to    London.      Stumps, 
fair  copy  your  last,  and  Green's, 
too.     Boy,  stop  outside  my  door, 
and  let  no  one  in.     But  come  your- 
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self,  if  I  ring,"  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew  disappeared. 
.  "Glad  to  see  you,'*  said  the 
manager,  entering  the  small  room 
in  which  Guy  had  been  deposited 
by  the  b  oy 

Mr.  MacAndrew  was  a  man 
somewhat  below  the  middle  size, 
but  of  considerable  girth  and 
weight.  A  florid,  somewhat  hand- 
some face,  with  a  round  bullet  head 
and  short  cropped  hair,  was  rather 
spoiled  by  a  constant  trick  of 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  whidi 
^ve  the  impression  of  a  suspicious 
temperament.  His  dress  was  a  suit 
of  glossy  black,  with  a  sort  of  wisp 
of  white  muslin  round  the  neck. 
His  hands  were  fat,  white,  and 
well-formed,  and  he  occasionally 
glanced  at  them  with  satisfaction, 
although  their  cleanliness  was  not 
such  as  altogether  to  correspond  to 
the  splendid  diamond  ring,  which 
was  the  only  ornament  of  any 
description  in  which  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew  indulged. 

"  Glad  to  see  you.  How  did 
you  come  ?  " 

"  In  a  gig  from  Plumport." 

"  The  Bear  gig." 

"  Yes." 

"  I  suppose  the  wheel  came  off." 

"  Well,  it  certainly  did,"  said 
Guy,  rather  surprised. 

"  ELa,  ha,"  laughed  the  manager, 
"  it  does  nine  times  out  of  ten.  I 
suppose  Mr.  Pierce  fully  instructed 
you  as  to  the  nature  of  your 
duties  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Pierce  merely  referred  me 
to  you,  sir." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said 
the  manager,  "My  time  is  so 
excruciatingly  occupied  to  the 
minutest  fraction  that  I  think  the 
shortest  plan  will  be  for  you  to  keep 
accompanying  me  for  the  next  few 
days,  through  the  works,  observe 
all  that  you  see,  and  if  that  don't 
instruct  you,  I  don't  know  what 
will.     You  come  at  nine." 

"  Very  well." 


"  Time  to  the  minute,"  said  the 
manager,  "  I  always  do.  Order  and 
regulaiity  above  all  things,  Mr." 
(he  glanced  at  the  note)  "  Oarring- 
ton.  Best  take  up  your  quarters 
with  Mrs.  Dodds." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Guy. 

"  Dear  me ! "  shouted  the  mana- 
ger, "  I  hope  you  are  not  deaf.  You 
had  best  inake  arrangements  to  be 
acconmiodated  with  lodging  and 
with  board  under  the  roof  of  the 
widow  of  your  predecessor,  the  de- 
funct Mr.  Dodds.  She  is  an  excellent 
woman,  and  the  house  is  within 
half  a  minute's  walk  of  the  works. 

"  Mr.  Pierce  arranged  for  my 
residing  at  PlumviUe  Park. 

"At  Plumville  Park  — whew," 
whistled  the  manager,  "  why  you'll 
waste  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half 
per  diem  in  improfitable  walking. 
Know  Lady  Frances  ?  "  added  he, 
with  great  rapidity. 

"  No ;  I  have  not  been  presented 
to  Lady  Frances." 

"  Well,  it  is  no  possible  concern 
of  mine,"  said  the  manager.  "  It 
strikes  me  as  a  bit  of  intolerable 
idiocy  in  Pierce,  and  as  highly 
detrimental  to  yourself ;  but,  of 
course,  that  is  nothing  to  me. 
Pierce  told  you  as  to  the  wages  ?  " 

"Mr.  Pierce  left  all  details  to 
vou." 

"I  should  think  so.  Well,  I 
like  to  do  things  handsomely,  what 
do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  leave  it  quite  to  you." 

"  Keen  hand,"  said  uie  manager. 
"  Don't  try  to  take  me  on  the  b6nd 
side.  A  man  shoidd  take  his  own 
part.  Well;  as  you're  rather 
green,  I'll  do  it  for  you.  You  shall 
have  Dodd's  wages,  if  you  do 
Dodd's  work.  Three  pound  a 
week.  It's  guineas,  in  fact,  but 
three  bob  comes  off  for  sick  fund 
and  insurance.     All  right  P  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Very  well.  Now  you  just  stick  to 
my  coat-tails  till  dinner  time,  and 
then,  if  you'll  j  ump  into  my  pha  3lon, 
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we'll  have  a  little  more  chat,"  and 
Mr.  MacAndrew  rang  the  bell. 

"Boy,    I'm    going     round    the 
works ;  this  way,  Carrington." 


Chapter  XI. 

PLUMVILLE     HALL. 

Plumville  Pabk  evinced  in  one 
respect  that  the  power  of  wealth  is 
not  illimitable.  In  one  respect 
alone  was  this  apparent.  Wealth 
cannot  force  forest  trees.  And  in 
the  absence  of  ancient  timber,  in 
any  place  that  deserves  the  name 
of  groimds,  lies  the  sure  sign  of  the 
absence  of  what  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle meant,  when  she  said, 
sent  son  a/ntiquite  de  tongue  main. 
In  fact,  shocking  as  it  may  seem, 
Plumville  Park,  the  laying  out  of 
which,  together  with  the  building 
of  the  house,  had  cost  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  bore  the  impress  of  being 
the  abode  of  a  parvewu.  Sir 
Eobert,  first  baronet  of  the 
name,  with  an  income  of  at  least 
as  much  as  that  large  sum  per 
annum,  was  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  risen  at  four  in  the 
morning  to  earn  his  daily  bread, 
and  thought  himself  happy  at 
night  if  he  had  earned  a  loaf  more 
than  he  had  eaten.  Early  in  life,  that 
is,  for  old  Robert  Plum  had  laid 
sure  and  deep,  in  frugality,  in 
sleepless  industry,  and  in  consis- 
tent, persistent,  unwavering  selfish- 
ness, the  basis  of  that  fortune 
whidi  had  been  nursed  by  the 
astute  inteUigence  of  Eobert  Plum 
the  second ;  by  the  grace  of  an 
outgoing  minister  converted  into 
a  baronet,  after  "assuming,"  the 
letters  patent  said,  "  the  name  of 
Plumville."  By  persevering  in 
the  family  tradition.  Sir  Eobert 
Baker  Plumville,  first  baronet  of 
that  name,  had  so  far  risen  upon 
and  above  the  shoulders  of  his 
father,    that    if    his    seventy-two 


years  of  life  could  have  been 
doubled,  or  even  extended  to  the 
modest  term  of  a  century,  the  same 
rate  of  progress  would  have  seen 
him,  if  not  the  Duke  of  Plum- 
something,  at  least  the  owner  of 
good  part  of  South  Wales.  Even 
as  it  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
his  infant  son  was  the  heir  to  one 
of  the  oldest  English  baronies, 
with  a  further  contingent  claim  on 
on  earldom  (the  marquisate  of  his 
maternal  grandfather  being  limited 
to  heirs  male). 

Wanting  in  timber  —  a  want 
made  more  cruelly  evident  by  the 
conscientious,  and  truly  laudable 
efforts  of  the  landscape  gardener 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
time  t  ne  second  baronet  should  come 
of  age  —  Plumville  Park  enjoyed 
all  that  can  be  formed  by  art  in 
the  way  of  garden,  without  that 
essential  setting.  For  flowers, 
indeed,  it  was  better  that  the  trees 
.were  absent.  Cataracts  and  jets, 
in  unexpected  places,  shaven  lawns, 
stately  terraces,  broad  gravel  paths, 
furlongs  of  hot  walls,  acres  of 
glass,  pineries,  and  India  houses, 
and  conservatories  of  every  clime, 
and  of  every  form,  were  among  the 
attractions  of  the  estate. 

The  house  itself  was  an  ad- 
mirable structure.  If  its  builder 
had  been  able  to  invest  it  so  far 
with  the  mantle  of  antiquity  as 
to  enable  the  man  of  taste  to 
explain,  with  "  the  fashion  of 
those  days  you  know,"  any  slight 
deviations  from  the  severity  of 
the  canon  of  his  critidsm,  it 
would  have  been  noble.  A  broad 
flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the 
principal  entrance,  and  lofty 
Corinthian  columns  adorned  the 
centre,  or  body  of  the  house.  On 
either  side  wings  stretched  awaj, 
and  the  castellated  bell  turret  of 
the  stables  rose  to  the  right 
behind  a  nascent  shrubbery.  The 
pillars  only  projected  for  half 
their  diameter  from  the  building, 
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and  the  pediment  did  not  afford 
the  shadow  of  a  porch ;  but  lofty 
glazed  doors  gave  access  to  the 
entrance  hall,  a  room  sixty  feet  by 
forty,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  second  storey  of  the  three  that 
the  fa9ade  contained.  At  one  end 
of  this  hall  a  projecting  gallery 
showed  that  the  presence  of  an 
orchestra  might  readily  convert  it 
mto  a  ball-room.  At  the  other 
end  a  f  uU-sized  mounted  knight, 
a  magnificent  bronze  casting,  bore 
the  arms,  and  achievements  of 
Plumville  (nS  Plum).  The  blazon 
borne  on  the  shield,  on  the  person, 
and  on  the  surcoat  of  the  oronze 
knight,  had  been  definitely  settled 
by  the  authority  of  the  Heralds 
College,  at  a  great  expense  of  their 
investigating  or  their  inventive 
powers.  Correctly  blazoned  the 
bearings  were  as  follows : — 
Quarterly — first  sjid  fotirth  sinople, 
on  a  saltire  or,  five  Orleans  plums 
of  the  first,  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  a  chief  argent  charged 
with  a  castle,  with  three  turrets 
sable  for  viUe — PlumvUiLB.  Second 
— Sable,  on  a  chevron  or,  between 
three  anvils  argent,  three  mar- 
teaux  gules — Smithkes.  Third — 
Gules,  three  pedes  in  pale  argent, 
between  six  manchets  or — ^Bakeb. 
Over  all,  in  chief,  the  badge  of  the 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  a 
scutcheon  of  pretence  argent  a 
chief  azure — ^Babton  de  Ravillb. 
Crest,  a  boar's  head,  sinople  tusked 
argent,  langued  or,  gorged  with  a 
ducal  coronet  or,  having  in  its 
mouth  an  Orleans  plum  of  the 
first.     Motto,  Qfod  feci  feci. 

Statues  of  spotless  white  marble 
stood  in  each  comer  of  the  hall, 
and  a  bust  of  the  first  baronet 
frowned  over  the  heavy  pediment 
that  shadowed  a  central  door 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  So  large 
was  the  hall  that  a  full-sized 
billiard  table  looked  only  like  a 
small  item  of  furniture.  Passing 
through   this  vast  temple  to  the 


worship  of  Plumville,  the  door 
above  referred  to  gave  the  visitor 
admission  to  the  great  drawing- 
room,  second  only  in  dimensions  to 
the  hall — being  some  thirty  feet 
by  forty.  Prom  either  end  of  the 
hall  opened  passages,  or  corridors, 
right  and  left.  White  stone  stair- 
cases rose  at  each  end  of  this  block 
of  building,  giving  access  to  the 
rooms  on  the  second  storey  over 
the  apartments  flanking  the  halL 
A  glass  door,  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  lying  to  the  right  as  you 
entered,  showed  the  prolongation 
of  the  gallery  through  the  wing, 
while  a  massive  scagUola  gateway, 
under  the  corresponding  staircase, 
shut  off  the  private  rooms  of  the 
master,  quite  an  independent 
house,  occupying  the  left  wing 
of  the  buildiug.  When  this  door 
was  flung  open,  and  the  whole  suit 
of  rooms  was  illuminated,  a  grand 
gallery  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length,  pierced  the  pile 
from  end  to  end. 

The  main  entrance  fronted  to- 
wards the  north.  The  drawing 
room  looked  out  on  the  gardens. 
The  great  dining  room  was  to  one 
side  of  the  haU.  Northwards  a 
corresponding  apartment  was  fitted 
up  as  a  library.  A  smaller  drawing 
room  lay  eastward  of  the  larger 
one,  and  a  reading  room,  a  boudoir, 
and  one  or  two  other  apartments 
occupying  the  angle  of  the  build- 
ing, were  there  set  apart  for  Lady 
Plumville's  own. 

It  was  only  one  of  those  minor, 
and  justly  absorbed,  opponents  to 
the  triumphant  extension  of  the 
great  Plumville  interest,  who  had 
said  that  Plumville  Hall  was  built 
upon  the  curses  of  the  poor  and 
the  pillaged.  It  was  not  a  common 
sense  remark,  for  so  stately  a  pile 
would  never  have  have  rested  on 
so  floating  and  freshly  renewed  a 
base.  And  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
architect — or  of  the  age — ^not  of 
Sir  Robert,  that  the  chapel  was 
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quite  forgotten.  Sir  Robert  would 
have  beens  hocked  if  the  omission 
had  been  pointed  out,  and  if  more- 
over, it  had  been  once  driven  into 
his  head  that  it  was  an  omission. 
Sir  Robert  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely annoyed  to  have  been 
thought  wanting  in  such  a  proper 
mark  of  respect  for  Divine  Provi- 
dence as  ou^ht  to  have  been  thus 
architecturally  displayed.  And  if 
anyone  had  dared  to  force  Sir 
Robert  to  listen  to  the  positing  of 
his  syllogism, — "  The  houses  of  the 
old  gentry  have  chapels,  PlumviUe 
Hall  has  no  chapel.  Therefore, 
etc. — etc.!  !"  SirRobert  would  pro- 
bably have  pulled  down  the  house 
— or  he  would  have  compromised 
the  matter,  with  his  usuaii  astute- 
ness, by  putting  an  organ  and  a  set 
oijprie-dievx  in  the  Billiard  HalL  It 
has  been  done  by  persons  more  reli- 
giously trained  than  was  SirRobert. 
Lady  Frances  Plumville,  however, 
on  the  completion  of  the  contract 
of  alliance  between  the  only 
daughter  of  Reginald  Plantagenet 
Fulque  Archambaud  Branksea, 
second  Marquis  and  fifth  Earl 
Branksea,  by  his  first  wife,  the 
sole  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Francis  Lord  Barton  de  Raville, 
and  the  son  of  Bobby  Plum,  and 
Betty  Smithers,  had  bent  her 
strong  will,  clear  sense,  and  good 
taste,  which  qualities  were  never 
known  to  fail  her,  save  in  that  one 
little  matter  of  the  alliance  in 
question  (as  to  the  means  of  in- 
ducing which  strange  tales  were 
told)  to  the  best  method  of  sup- 
plying that  unintentional  oversight 
of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty. 
A  very  perfect  early  English 
Church,  under  the  invocation  of 
SS.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  John 
the  Baptist,  Apostle  and  Martyr, 
rose  in  the  precincts  of  the  newlv 
extended  park,  replacing  a  small, 
ancient,  and  dilapidated  structure, 
half  way  between  a  bam  and  a 
pigsty,  with  a  cross  of  the  pigeon 


house,  which  formerly  occupied 
the  consecrated  site.  The  old 
village  graves,  or  rather  their 
contents,  under  a  faculty  obtained 
from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  had  been  carted  into  some 
newly  consecrated  and  out  of  the 
way  spot.  The  little  village  of 
Brierly,  which  reared  its  gables 
around  the  old  church,  not  re- 
quiring any  faculty  for  its  de- 
struction otner  than  that  supplied 
by  the  bankers  of  Sir  Robert,  had 
been  carted  away  also.  What  had 
become  of  the  villagers  was  not 
written  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
house  of  Plumville.  The  parson- 
age for  the  church  of  the  Saints 
John,  nestling  in  a  copse  which 
skirted  the  park,  was  yet  un- 
finished. The  grant  of  this  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  lay  impro- 
priator. The  vicar  of  Brierly,  now 
nominia  tmbra,  was  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Splatt,  D.C.L.,  chaplain  to 
the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of 
Branksea.  The  curate  of  Dr. 
Splatt  was  the  Reverend  Ludns 
Blaise  Reredos,  A.M. 

The  viceroy  over  all  this  magni- 
ficence of  the  house  and  Park,  in 
the  absence  of  Lady  Frances  Plum- 
ville and  the  infant  Sir  Robert, 
then  newly  completing  his  third 
year,  was  one  Mrs.  Watkins,  the 
housekeeper.  Mrs.  Watkins  was 
a  very  little  woman,  with  a  delicate 
complexion;  the  pattern  of  neat- 
ness and  the  pink  of  cleanliness. 
Never  was  pin  or  plait  out  of  place 
in  her  attire,  never  did  a  spe^  of 
dust  dare  to  rest  on  her  silken 
apron,  or  snowy  cap.  Her  small 
features,  a  little  pointed  it  may  be, 
wore  a  bland  and  contented  expres- 
sion, only  marked  at  times  by  a 
slight  sense  of  responsibility.  Not 
that  her  sense  was  slight,  for  of  all 
exact  and  conscientious  stewards, 
Mrs.  Watkins  was  a  brilliant 
example,  but  that  the  expression 
was  slight.  Yet  if  anyone  should 
presume     on    all     this     patience 
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and  gentleness  of  demeanour,  to 
try  and  ride  roughshod  over  Mrs. 
Watkins,  they  would  find  that  they 
had  reckoned  without  their  host. 
Somehow  or  other,  that  mild  little 
woman  always  had  her  own  way. 
At  PlumviUe,  where  she  arrived 
only  at  the  period  of  change  in  all 
domestic  arrangements  that  imme- 
diately preceded  Sir  Robert's 
marriage,  she  ruled  supreme.  Even 
had,  which  is  inconceivable,  any 
difference  of  opinion  arisen  between 
her  Ladyship  and  the  housekeeper, 
a  man  of  judgment  would  have 
betted  on  the  latter.  Appeal  against 
her  mild  dicta  there  was  simply  none. 
One  weak  point,  or  it  may  be 
thought  strong  point,  was  remark- 
able in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Watkins.  Though  good-looking, 
and,  indeed,  unusually  pleasant- 
looking  herself,  she  had  an  extreme 
intolerance  of  good  looks  in  her 
own  sex.  A  pretty  housemaid 
would  have  been  a  thorn  in  her 
flesh.  The  maidens  over  whom 
she  ruled,  by  some  process  of 
natural  selection  proper  to  her 
sphere,  were  stout,  cleanly,  hard- 
working, well-conducted  lasses,  but 
all  unexceptionably,  and  even 
remarkably,  plain.  This  feeling 
that,  because  she  was  virtuous, 
there  should  be  no  more  cakes  and 
ale  for  persons  of  different  taste, 
reached  its  utmost  intensity,  it 
may  almost  be  said  acerbity  of 
expression,  when  any  mention  was 
made  in  the  hearing  of  Mrs. 
Watkins  of  a  certain  Betsy 
Jenkins,  an  itinerant  fish-woman, 
well-known  in  South  Wales.  Betsy 
was  a  person  who  might  well  have 
been  the  heroine  of  a  romance,  had 
there  been  any  more  romantic 
incidents  in  the  poor  creature's  life 
than  her  trudging  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  little  fishing 
village  where  she  lived,  to  the 
market  town,  laden  with  a  heavy 
creel  of  fish,  or  of  oysters.  But 
she     was     simply    and    perfectly 


beautiful.  She  had  skin  like  a 
lily,  brown  eyes  and  hair,  carnation 
cheeks  and  lips,  the  carriage  of  a 
duchess,  and  Uie  voice  of  an  angel. 
A  native  of  the  birth-place  of  the 
lovely  Nell  Gwynn,  she  shared  the 
magical  charms  of  that  famous 
orange-girl.  But  while  poor  Nelly 
had  only  one  frailty,  although  that 
was  a  royal  one,  fietsy  was  never 
accused  of  any.  She  was  as  good 
and  as  simple  as  she  was  beautiful. 
Tet  her  approach  to  the  hall, 
especially  if  any  gentlemen  were 
staying  there,  seemed  to  effect  the 
whole  demeanour  and  plumage  of 
Mrs.  Watkins,  as  a  turkeycock  is 
affected  by  the  display  of  a  piece 
of  scarlet,  or  by  the  imitation  of 
his  arabic  gobble. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
eyening  when  Guy  Carrington.  a 
uttle  fatigued,  and  perhaps  more 
than  a  little  discomfited,  by  some 
hours  of  the  society  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew,  rang  at  the  hall  door. 
It  was  promptly  opened  by  a  ser- 
vant in  the  Plumville  livery,  not 
the  state  dress,  green  and  gold,  but 
the  half  dress,  green  and  yellow. 
"  Am  I  expected  here — Mr.  Car- 
rington," said  Guy.  "Yes,  sir. 
Please  to  walk  this  way,  sir,"  said 
the  man. 

The  servant  piloted  Guy  across 
the  lofty  hall  mto  an  apartment 
connected  with  the  drawmg-room 
suite  which  was  intended  for  a  card 
room,  and  saying :  "Will  you 
please  to  take  a  seat  while  I  go 
and  tell  Mrs.  Watkins,"  withdrew. 
He  shortly  reopened  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Watkins,  smoothing  down  her 
unruffled  apron,  entered  with  a 
civil  little  curtsey. 

Mrs.  Watkins  had  expected  Mr. 
Carrington  since  the  morning. 
She  knew  it  would  be  her  lady- 
ship's desire  that  Mr.  Carrington 
should  find  himself  comfortable  at 
the  Hall.  She  had  not  sent  Mr. 
Carrington's  portmanteau  into  a 
chamber,  because   Mr.  Carrington 
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might  like  to  choose  his  own  apart- 
ment. Dinner  wotild  be  ready  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Carrington  pleased ; 
but  perhaps  he  would  like  to  walk 
over  part  of  the  house  first.  This 
seemed  very  reasonable  to  Guy. 

Now,  Mrs.  Watkins,  who  even 
during  the  summer  months,  except 
in  unusually  sultry  weather,  had  a 
certain  number  of  fires  daily 
kindled,  so  as  to  air  the  whole 
house  at  least  once  a  week,  had 
decided  to  put  the  visitor  invited 
by  Mr.  Pierce — which  was  not 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  a  visitor 
invited  by  her  ladyship— into  one 
of  the  small  suites  of  apartments 
in  the  wing,  bordering  on  the 
stables.  The  purpose  faltered  as 
she  looked  at  G-uy,  whose  modest, 
unassuming  manners,  fresh  youth, 
and  delicate  features,  recommended 
him  at  once  to  her  approval.  So  she 
thought  he  should  have  his  own  way. 

"This,  sir,  is  the  great  dining- 
room.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
feel  at  all  comfortable  to  sit  there 
by  yourself." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Guy,  with 
a  glance  at  the  large  canvases 
on  the  walls,  curious  in  one  or 
two  instances  as  works  of  art,  as 
showing  the  rare  example  of  a 
failure  of  the  ennobling  pencil  of 
Sir  Thomas  Landseer,  before  the 
irrepressible  peculiarities  of  the 
Plumville  physiognomy.  "  And 
this  is  the  library.  1  have  fires 
here  twice  every  week ;  and  if  you 
please  to  wish  for  the  keys  of  the 
bookcase,  sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
order  James  to  fetch  them  to  you. 
My  lady  wishes  the  cases  to  be 
kept  locked."  The  library  was  of 
equal  size  to  the  dining-room,  to 
which  it  corresponded,  the  book- 
shelves being  architectural  portions 
of  the  apartment,  and  partially 
accessible  by  a  light  oaken  gallery, 
and  a  pair  of  portable  steps  rolling 
on  castors. 

"  This  is  the  state  drawing-room, 
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sir,  and  this  the  small  drawing- 
room.  The  apartments  to  the  1^ 
were  fitted  up  as  nurseries  when  the 
present  Sir  Robert  was  bom.  This 
is  her  ladyship's  boudoir,  and  this 
behind  it,  was  her  bedroom,  when 
she  did  not  occupy  the  state  bed- 
room. This  was  built  for  a  reading 
room,  and  her  ladyship's  maid  used 
to  occupy  this  room.  That  is  all 
this  paut  of  the  house." 

"  What  a  charming  room  the 
reading-room  is,  Mrs.  Watkins," 
said  Guy. 

"  If  you  would  Hke  to  occupy  it, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Watkins,  "  the  only 
objection  would  be  that  you  would 
have  to  go  upstairs  to  your  bed- 
room." It  would  hardly  hare 
occurred  to  Mrs.  Watlans  as 
possible  that  the  idea  of  pro&ning 
Lady  Frances's  bedroom  should 
have  occurred  to  Guy,  but  Mrs. 
Watkins  liked  to  guard  against 
impossibilities.  "  But  if  you  didn't 
mind,  when  you  have  no  company, 
sir,  breakfast  and  dinner  womd  be 
served  in  the  room  which  was  Mr. 
Millikin's  ;  and  then  you  would  not 
be  disturbed  here,  but  would  come 
in  and  out  just  as  you  found  con- 
venient. In  that  case,  sir,  please 
to  walk  this  way,  and  I  will  show 
you  your  bedroom."  So  Guy's 
gtte  was  settled. 

"  I  will  send  up  hot  water 
directly,  Mr.  Carrington,"  s^d 
Mrs.  Watkins,  "  will  you  be  ready 
for  dinner  at  haK-past  seven,  sir  ?  ' 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it,"  said 
Guy, "  for  I  think  I  am  very  hungry." 

"  You  must  please  to  dine  in  the 
dining-room  to-day,  sir,"  explained 
Mrs.  Watkins,  "  a  little  bit  of  fire 
will  seem  to  make  it  more  com- 
panionable, and  to-morrow  your 
own  apartments  will  be  ready.' 
And  so  Guy  found  himself  in- 
stalled. The  dignity  of  the  Hall 
formed  an  acceptable  counterpoise 
to  the  indignities  offered  at  the 
works. 

continued,) 
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CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 
NEW  SERIES.— No.  17. 


REV.     J.     LLEWELYN    DAVIES,    M.A. 

If  Maurice  and  his  followers  introduced  what  has  been  regarded  as  a 
suspicious  element  of  moonshine  into  their  new  views  of  doctrine,  it 
must  be  contrariwise  allowed  that  they  brought  a  very  wholesome  and 
fructifying  sunshine  into  the  activity  of  their  daily  lives.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  a  new  religious  impulse,  they  had  to  re-adjust  the  composi- 
tion of  the  old  theological  scheme,  and  not  wishing  to  destroy  what 
seemed  to  them  to  have  been,  and  yet  to  be,  of  such  noble  service  to 
humanity,  they  were  now  and  then  imconsciously  drawn  to  tolerate 
traditional  lines  of  incorrect  perspective,  or  to  introduce  new  ones  of 
somewhat  puzzling  direction — and  these  they  disguised  by  flooding  the 
doctrinal  landscape  with  an  ardent,  enthusiastic  radiance,  a  moonlig)it 
that  was  sometimes  delusive,  for  its  soft  lights  and  shadows  seemed  to 
less  gentle  artists,  a  misleading  veil  meant  to  cover  that  which  could  not 
well  bear  the  searching  influence  of  the  everyday  sun. 

That  no  misdirection  was  meant,  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
greater  portion  of  their  influence  has  been  undeniably  one  of  true 
enlightenment,  and  that  the  practical  work  into  whidi  their  enthusiasm 
drove  or  directed  them,  is  of  a  value  which  no  criticism  would  think  of 
impugning. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch,  though  so  intimately  connected  with 
I>enison  Maurice,  does  not  belong  to  his  generation.  Nor  is  he  quite  a 
generation  younger,  but  was  a  schoolboy  when  Maurice  was  publishing 
his  first  lectures. 

John  Llewelyn  Davies  was  bom  26th  February,  1826,  at  Chichester, 
when  his  father,  who  was  afterwards  for  a  long  period  rector  of 
Gateshead,  Durham,  was  rector  of  St.  Pancras.  This  John  Davies  was  of 
Welsh  origin,  and  was  an  ardent  student,  who  had  fought  his  way  into 
knowledge.  He  used  to  write  and  publish  a  little,  chiefly  devoting 
himself  to  metaphysics  of  a  now  somewhat  old-fashioned  type.  Under 
him  lilewelyn  received  his  early  education,  proceeding  later  to  Repton 
School,  under  Dr.  Peile.    At  Repton  he  remained  until  his  time  came  t/^ 
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go  to  Cambridge.  There  were  in  those  days  no  scholarships  open  to 
competition  to  smooth  the  way  from  school  to  college.  Entering  Trinity 
College,  Dayies  won  the  Bell  Scholarship,  a  blue  ribbon  of  a  special 
order,  being  a  University  scholarship,  confined  to  clergymen's  sons  in 
their  first  year.  Anyone  who  will  glance  at  the  records  of  ancient 
University  honours  will  notice  how  much  they  run  in  families,  and  how 
there  seem  to  be  dynasties  of  scholarship  presided  over  by  particular 
names.  It  may  be  mentioned,  Ieis  a  modem  instance,  that  while  Mr. 
Bavies  was  senior  Bell  scholar,  his  eldest  son  has  j\ist  carried  off  the 
second  Bell  Scholarship,  holding  the  place  occupied  in  his  father's  time 
by  David  Yaughan. 

Llewelyn  Davies  manifested  a  distinctly  classical  bent,  but  at 
Cambridge  in  his  time  (1848)  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  honoiirs  in 
mathematics  before  classical  honours  could  be  competed  for.  After  1850 
this  distinctive  mark  of  the  mathematical  tendency  of  Cambridge  was 
done  away. 

Davies's  year  was  a  good  one:  he  obtained  Senior  Optime  rank  in 
Mathematics,  Todhimter  being  Senior  Wrangler,  and  Bishop  Mackenzie 
second;  and  in  Classics  he  was  bracketed  fifth  in  the  first  class,  with 
intimate  friends,  now  distinguished,  on  both  sides  of  him.  Scott,  who 
headed  the  list,  is  now  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School ;  Westcott, 
who  followed  him,  is  the  well-known  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  Canon  of  Peterborough ;  Barry,  who  followed  Davies, 
is  Principal  of  King's  College,  London,  and  Canon  of  Worcester. 

In  the  First  Class  of  that  year  also,  a  few  places  below  Davies,  was 
the  Hon.  E.  H.  Stanley,  the  present  Earl  Derby,  who  in  Mathematics 
obtained  the  position  of  Junior  Optime ;  he  was  a  hard-working  student. 

Among  friends  of  Davies's  of  younger  standing  were  Sir  William 
V.  Harcourt,  of  his  own  College,  who  took  a  First  Class  in  1851,  and 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen. 

What  was  greatly  interesting  the  serious  section  of  University  men 
at  this  time,  was  the  early  High  Church  movement,  a  kind  of  renaissance 
of  Evangelicalism,  under  modern  conditions,  combined  with  a  great 
yearning  for  principles  large  enough  and  spiritual  enough  to  draw  men 
together  beneath  one  banner,  and  that  a  flag  worth  fighting  imder. 
Maurician  and  Coleridgian  influences  were  breathing  their  noble  and  subtle 
attractiveness.  Maurice  was  a  good  deal  made  known  in  his  writings 
of  this  time  by  the  elder  Macmillan,  a  brother  of  the  present  publisher 
of  that  name.  The  late  Daniel  Macmillan  was  acquainted  with  Maurice* 
and  personally  his  devoted  adherent  and  follower.  To  his  recom- 
mendation many  Cambridge  men  owed  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Maurice's  writings. 

Llewelyn  Davies,  who  had  been  destined  for  the  Church  all  along, 
was  soon  glad  to  count  himself  a  follower  of  Maurice,  with  whom  at 
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this  period  he  did  not  Lecome  personally  acquainted,  knowing  him  by 
his  earlier  writings  only. 

But  then  as  now,  theories  of  belief  did  not  withdraw  him  from  the 
more  practical  side  of  things.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Union, 
not  only  as  regards  debates,  but  in  the  management  of  that  institution, 
of  which  he  was  an  officer. 

In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Vaughan,  who  had  been  bracketed 
equal  with  him  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  as  he  had  been  second  to  him  in 
winning  the  Bell  Scholarship,  Davies  translated  the  Republic  of  Plato« 
This  now  well-known  work  is  a  closer  translation  than  the  more  recent 
version  of  Jowett's,  though  the  latter  has  a  more  idiomatic  swing.  The 
work  was  taken  up  for  the  pure  interest  of  the  thing,  each  translator 
taking  separate  books,  each  then  revising  the  other's  work,  and 
finally  the  original  translator  going  through  his  work  with  the  other's 
corrections  for  final  revision.  The  book  has  appeared  in  several 
editions,  a  pleasant  one  being  that  of  the  Golden  Treasury  series. 

Before  he  quitted  Cambridge,  Bavies  was  a  contributor  to  Fraeer's 
Magazine ;  about  1850  he  wrote  for  that  periodical,  then  under  Parker's 
editorship,  an  article  on  Maurice's  writings. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  Llewelyn  Davies  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
of  his  College,  a  position  which  he  retained  for  eight  or  nine  years. 
About  the  close  of  1851,  he  was  ordained  by  a  private  friend  of  the 
&mily.  Bishop  Maltby  of  Durham.  As  a  rule,  candidates  for  ordination 
have  to  obtain  a  curacy  before  a  bishop  can  be  persuaded  to  ordain 
them.  But  the  possession  of  a  fellowship  enables  what  is  called  a  title 
to  be  dispensed  with  ;  a  man  can  be  ordained  on  his  fellowship.  It  is 
usual  imder  such  circumstances  for  the  ordination  to  take  place  at  Ely 
or  Oxford,  but  in  this  case  the  friendly  bishop  performed  the  cere- 
mony at  Auckland  Castle,  in  his  own  diocese,  in  which  Davies's  father 
held  his  living  of  Gtiteshead. 

Llewelyn  Davies  was  thus  free  to  accept  a  curacy  or  not,  as  he  chose. 
Like  another  young  man  who  was  also  under  Maurice's  influence — Mr. 
Haweis — did  eight  or  ten  years  later,  Davies  bent  his  steps  to  the  East 
of  London.  It  is  a  terrible  east,  from  which  may  come,  if  not  wise  men, 
at  least  men  wiser  than  they  went  there.  Being  acquainted  with  the 
rector,  Davies  went  to  Limehouse,  where  he  assisted  as  cxirate  without 
being  regularly  licensed,  serving  without  stipend. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  year's  service  at  Limehouse,  the  living  of  St. 
Mark's,  Whitechapel,  became  vacant.  It  was  in  the  gift  of  Brasenose 
College,  to  which  belonged  at  that  time  nearly  all  the  patronage  of 
the  East  London  parishes.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  anyone 
to  undertake  this  parish,  for  there  was  no  endowment,  and  the  college 
authorities  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to  appoint  so  capable  a  man  as 
Mr.  Davies.     The  parish  was  large  and  poor,  a  new  district,  but  Mr. 
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Dayies  went  there  to  work,  and  had  the  adyantage  of  the  income  of  his 
fellowship  to  support  him.  In  spite  of  this  kind  of  work  he  did 
not  abandon  study.  For  a  man  who  becomes  depressed  by  the 
monotonous  contact  with  leaden  intelligences  and  sordid  lives  and 
surroundings,  an  East  London  parish  is  not  so  dreary  as  a  remote 
country  village  ;  a  bachelor  at  least  can  find  means  of  re-uniting  himself 
with  old  friends,  many  of  whom  any  University  man  may  find  in  every 
quarter  of  London.  Davies  remained  at  Whitechapel  for  rather  more 
than  four  years.  A  special  feature  of  his  residence  there  was  that  he 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  principal  men  concerned 
in  the  working  men's  movement.  Allan,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers'  Society,  lived  close  by  him.  A  strike  took  place  at  the  time, 
and,  through  Tom  Hughes's  introduction,  Bavies  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
men  and  became  acquainted  with  their  views,  with  which  he  could  not 
but  feel  a  certain  sympathy.  His  views  of  the  great  labour  questions 
have  since  been  succinctly  expressed.  This  position  is  a  somewhat 
uncommon  one  for  a  clergyman,  who,  as  a  nile,  looks  on  matters  so 
important  to  the  commonwealth  too  much  from  the  outside. 

The  Christian  Socialist  movement  was  also  at  this  time  going  on,  and 
Davies  was  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Maurice,  Hughes,  and 
Kingsley.  The  desire  of  reform  was  then  in  its  young  freshness,  and 
there  was  a  vital  activity  which  has  departed  since  working  men  have 
gained  the  political  advantages  they  sought,  and  some  of  the  most 
ardent  of  their  leaders,  finding  their  occupation  gone  through  realisation 
of  their  programme,  have  turned  from  busy  propagandism  to  billiards. 

During  Davies's  incumbency  at  Whitechapel,  Maurice,  who  was 
then  chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Professor  of  King's  College,  came 
down  to  lecture  in  his  schoolroom  upon  Shakespeare.  On  that  very 
afternoon  Maurice  had  received  the  not  very  imexpected  notice  of  his 
dismissal  from  the  professorship,  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought,  but  one  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  force  or 
beauty  of  his  Shakespeare  Lecture. 

Whilst  at  St.  Mark's,  Whitechapel,  Davies  published  in  pamphlet  form 
a  criticism  upon  Jowett's  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1856  Davies  left  St.  Mark's,  Whitechapel,  having 
been  appointed,  through  Mr.  William  Cowper,  afterwards  the  Bight 
Hon.  Cowper  Temple,  to  the  Eectory  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Marylebone, 
a  Crown  living,  then  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Here  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  The  parish  is  a  large  one,  necessitating  a  great  deal 
of  work.  It  contains  what  is  known  as  the  Lisson-grove  quarter,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London  for  vice  and  over- 
crowding. Davies  has  thus  had  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those  practical 
abilities,  for  which  he  is  as  highly  esteemed  as  for  his  more  strictly 
intellectual  successes.    He  has  built  a  church  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,   i 
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St  Barnabas,  Bell-street,  Edgeware-road,  and  a  district  served  by  it  has 
been  cut  off  from  bis  own,  as  well  as  another,  the  district  of  St.  Cyprian; 
and  yet  his  parish,  which  originally  must  have  been  so  unwieldy  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  one  man  to  minister  to  it  in  any  effective  manner, 
has  remained  so  large  as  to  contain  eleven  thousand  persons. 

In  1859  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice 
Crompton.  Her  brother,  like  himself,  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College ; 
he  is  now  a  barrister  on  northern  circuit.  Mr.  Davies  has  a  family  of 
six  sons  and  one  daughter ;  the  eldest  son  was  at  Marlborough  School, 
where  the  two  younger  are  still,  and  is  now,  as  aforesaid.  Bell  Scholar  at 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Davies  has  shown  in  many  ways  that  he  is  something  more  than 
a  parson,  or  if  he  is  no  more  than  a  parson,  that  he  considers  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  term  to  include  more  than  scholastic  study  of  Divinity, 
and  a  parson's  life  to  have  to  do  with  all  life  that  rolls  around  him. 
Mr.  Davies  stretches  out  his  hands  with  equal  intimacy  to  the  rich  and 
cultured,  and  to  the  poor  and  miserable ;  he  realises  the  position  of  the 
Christian  ideal  which  nullifies  class.  He  represents  one  of  the  links — 
too  often  the  missing  links — between  the  polar  opposites  of  the  com- 
munity, links  that  can  only  be  composed  of  stout  principle  and  expansive 
love. 

For  a  parochial  clergyman,  who  has  to  spend  great  part  of  his  energies 
in  bringing  down  thought  to  the  level  of  a  miscellaneous  congregation,  it 
must  be  difficult  with  the  same  breath,  so  to  speak,  to  bring  it  forth  in  a 
form  in  which  it  is  fit  to  face  the  controversial  force  of  the  leading 
intellects  of  the  day.  Mr.  Davies  can  step  from  his  large  and  busy 
parish,  swarming  with  a  life  by  no  means  eclectic,  to  the  great  contro- 
versial arenas ;  and  instead  of  losing  heart  by  the  contact  with  mono- 
tonous ignorance  and  squalid  lethargy,  he  emerges  rich  in  practical 
knowledge  and  an  influence  which  the  closet  theorist  can  rarely  win. 

Though  the  bulk  of  unlovely  life  seems  too  huge  to  be  truly  inter- 
penetrated by  the  higher  ideals,  yet  we  must  honour  more  those  who 
expend  their  force  in  the  attempt,  than  those  who  shrink  back  from  the 
task  because  it  seems  so  hopeless.  Mr.  Davies's  road  is  probably  now 
smoother  than  once  it  was,  when,  superadded  to  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  practical  evangelisation,  were  bitter  and  retarding  prejudices  coming 
from  the  brothers  of  the  yoke  itself.  The  mediaeval  theory  of  a  clergy- 
man was  to  give  out  the  means  of  grace  like  a  royal  dole ;  the  modem 
radical  theory  is  to  endeavour  that  such  influence  should  accompany  the 
ordinances  as  may  make  them  reach  home;  by  giving  with  them  labour 
as  practical  as  men  of  business  are  ready  to  give  to  a  money-making 
project. 

To  show  how  fully  Mr.  Davies  belongs  to  the  *  lend  a  willing  hand ' 
order   of  divines,  a  class  so  opposite  to  the   '  kid-glove  and  spotiess 
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millinery  *  species,  it  is  but  necessary  to  name  the  various  kinds  of  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  In  his  parish  "  the  Rector  is  recognised  as  an 
entity,  and  as  a  centre  of  influence,"  which  is  not  always  the  case,  even 
in  much  smaller  parishes.  Besides  the  composition  of  sermons,  and  these 
are  new  made  week  by  week,  for  Mr.  Davies  preaches  every  Sunday,  in 
the  morning  as  a  rule,  and  finds  a  discourse  freshly  composed  better  to 
preach,  there  must  be  counted  the  theological  and  theoretic  work  done 
for  the  Contemporary  and  other  Reviews. 

To  Mr.  Davies's  sympathy  with  working-class  combinations  we  have 
already  referred.  At  the  Church  Congress  at  Bath  in  1878  he  performed 
the  somewhat  daring  exploit  of  combating  the  prejudices  prevailing  on 
this  subject  among  the  brethren  of  his  cloth  ;  and  there  was  no  mincfng 
matters ;  he  spoke  outright.  K  it  is  right  for  society  to  move  further 
and  further  away  from  the  old  feudalism,  the  clergy,  who  are  supposed 
to  follow  principles,  and  not  cloud  their  heavenly  perceptions  under  a 
mass  of  worldly  details,  ought  to  be  the  first  to  recognise  that  right  aoid 
encourage  its  progress.     Mr.  Davies  told  his  brethren : 

"  It  is  surely  very  natural  that  working  men  should  combine.  A& 
single  persons  they  are  not  powerful  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
find  any  class  of  grown  men  throughout  the  world  with  less  of  individual 
strength  and  personal  resource,  more  dependent  upon  those  above  them, 
than  the  unorganised  English  masses.  Like  other  weak  units,  working 
men  gain  strength  by  combining.  Whilst  they  are  helpless,  we  all  feel 
compassionate  towards  them.  But  as  soon  as  the  first  filaments  of 
organisation  begin  to  thread  the  units  together,  we  are  alarmed  and 
displeased.  Why?  Is  there  any  reason  in  heaven  or  on  earth  why  the 
strength  of  union  should  be  denied  to  those  precisely  who  most  need  it  ?  " 

*'  But  these  unions  of  working  men,  it  is  alleged,  will  proceed  to  dictate 
as  to  the  terms  of  their  labour.  And  that  they  should  do  this  is  assumed 
to  be  something  quite  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.  Employers,  I 
have  observed,  consider  that  they  have  taken  an  impregnable  position, 
when  they  have  declared  that  they  will  not  submit  to  dictation  on  the 
part  of  their  workmen.  But  siirely  this  is  absurd,  unless  it  be  gravely 
maintained  that  a  working  man  ought  to  accept  any  wages  which  it  may 
please  his  employer  to  give  him.  In  a  free  contract,  the  word  dictaie  is 
out  of  place,  unless  we  apply  it  to  every  one  who  states  positively 
the  price  he  means  to  pay  or  to  receive.  *  But  we  include  in  the  term 
dictation,'  it  will  be  said,  *the  open  or  implied  threat  of  &  striked'  I 
admit  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  a  labour-union  to  have  in 
reserve  the  threat  of  a  strike.  And  strikes  are  not  things  to  be  regarded 
with  a  light  heart.  But  the  notions  which  have  invested  a  strike  with  a 
character  of  sombre  wickedness  are  for  the  most  part  unfounded.  A 
strike  may  be  i)erfectly  legitimate.  And  without  the  reserve  power  of 
striking  occasionally  exercised,  wages  would  hardly  keep  up  to  their  fair 
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level.  This  resource  is  analogous  to  that  of  going  to  war,  or  of  inflicting 
severe  punishment  in  schools.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  fewer  wars 
the  better, — the  less  of  punishment  the  better.  But  it  would  never  do 
to  proclaim  that  nothing  would  induce  us  to  go  to  war  or  to  chastise  a 
rebellious  boy.  And  similarly,  working  men  might  as  well  make  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  their  employers  at  once  as  engage  never  to  strike. 
,  .  .  The  working  classes,  however,  are  so  well  aware  of  the  suffering 
caused  by  strikes,  that  it  has  become  a  fixed  policy  with  the  unions  to 
discourage  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  seek  to  settle  differences  in 
all  cases  by  arbitration." 

The  next  paragraph  in  this  address  tells,  by  implication,  the  reason 
why  the  masses  can  be  called  the  '  lapsed  masses,'  society,  through  its 
cling  to  the  old  feudal  faith,  haying  scorned  their  aspirations,  and  lost 
the  natural  hold  and  influence  that  trusted  superiors  may  exercise  over 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  relation. 

"  There  are  those  who  profess  that  they  recognise  fully  the  right  of 
working  men  to  combine  for  the  sake  of  bettering  their  condition,  in 
respect  of  wages  or  otherwise,  and  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
existence  of  such  associations,  but  who  protest  vehemently  against  the 
intervention  of  strangers  stirring  up  strife  between  the  labourers  and 
their  employers.  They  express  their  indignation  and  scorn  by 
stigmatising  these  interlopers  as  paid  agitators.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  are  angry  with  the  whole  movement  should  be  particularly 
exasperated  by  the  paid  agitators;  for  the  movement  owes  much  to 
those  who  may  be  not  incorrectly  so  described.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  agricultural  agitation.  Poor  laboui;erB,  scattered  over  wide  districts 
in  which  the  civic  impulse  is  almost  starved,  not  knowing  too  much  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  with  no  habits  of  enterprise,  are  not  very 
likely  to  organise  themselves  into  associations  without  receiving  some 
guidance  and  stimulation  from  without.  It  is  (Conceivable  that  the 
necessary  help  might  have  been  given  by  resident  squires  or  clergymen, 
and  that  paid  agency  might  thus  have  been  rendered  superfluous.  But 
not  many  squires  or  clergymen  have  laboured  in  this  cause :  and  a  great 
part  of  the  indispensable  speech-making  and  organising  has  been  done 
bv  men  who  have  been  labourers  themselves,  and  who  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  give  time  and  work  for  nothing." 

A  home-thrust  was  given  as  follows  on  the  question  of  agitators : 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution  receives,  I 
presume,  a  salary — a  well-earned  one,  I  am  sure — for  stirring  up 
enthusiasm  and  organising  associations  in  defence  of  the  possessions  and 
privileges  of  the  Church.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  whether 
he  steers  the  plough  along  its  furrow,  or  gets  up  meetings  and  makes 
speeches.  But  how  do  you  think  it  must  strike  the  labourers  when  they 
find  that  bishops  and  clergy  consider  the  man  who  is  paid  to  agitate  in 
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defence  of  their  wealth  and  privileges  worthy  of  honour,  but  hold  up  to 
scorn  those  who  try  to  get  the  poor  man's  wages  raised  from  10«.  or  12#. 
to  158.  a  week,  because — there  being  nothing  else  to  say  against  them — 
they  are  paid  agitators  ?  " 

With  educational  progress  Mr.  Dayies  has  in  many  ways  registered  his 
sympathies.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Working  Men's 
College.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  for  London.  He  is  Principal  of  Queen's  College, 
Harley-street,  that  excellent  institution  where  ladies  are  educated, 
instead  of  being  merely  "  finished  "  without  education.  He  was  one  of 
the  principals  for  a  year  before  Dr.  Plumptre's  accession  to  office,  and 
now,  on  the  latter's  resignation,  has  resumed  the  responsibility,  which  is 
no  nominal  and  honorary  post,  but  claims  his  attendance  at  least  one  day 
a  week.  His  connection  with  Queen's  College  leads  us  to  note  that  he 
has  specially  interested  himself  in  what  are  called  women's  movements, 
both  educational  and  medical,  and  in  connection  with  the  Suffrage  and 
the  School  Board.  At  the  Church  Congress  at  Brighton  his  subject  was 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Mrs.  Gktrrett  Anderson's  Hospital  is 
in  his  district,  and  he  is  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  that  lady, 
her  sister,  and  others  now  connected  both  with  Queen's  College  and 
medical  education.  His  own  sister,  Miss  Emily  Davies,  many  will  re- 
member as  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  one  of  the 
foimders  of  Girton  College,  now  so  successful. 

Liberal  Church  Eeform  is  another  field  to  which  Mr.  Davies  has 
devoted  much  labour  and  attention.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Church  Eeform  Union,  the  origii^al  objects  of  which  were  the  admission 
of  the  laity  to  a  defined  share  of  power  in  Church  matters,  the  removal  of 
impolitic  restraints,  so  as  to  allow  opportunities  of  variation  according 
to  the  interests  of  different  localities,  the  promotion  of  practical  improve- 
ments, the  removal  of  any  legal  hindrances  by  which  those  who  have 
received  holy  orders  are  excluded  from  civil  emplo3rments,  discontinuance 
of  the  use  in  Ch\irch  services  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  sub-division  of 
over-large  dioceses,  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  <fec.  A  Bill 
which  issued  directly  from  the  Union,  was  a  provision  to  authorise  men 
not  in  orders  to  preach  or  lecture  in  any  church  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  on  the  application  of  the  incumbent,  and  with  permission  of 
the  Bishop.  Prof.  Max  Muller,  since  the  date  of  this  Bill,  it  may  be 
remembered,  has  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Davies  is  well-known  for  the  active  part  he  takes  in  Poor  Law 
administration  and  improvement.  He  has  attended  conferences  on  the 
subject,  reading  papers  in  London  and  Leicester.  He  contributed  to 
MacmiUan's  Magassine  a  paper  on  "  Charity  and  the  Poor  Laws,"  and  to 
Good  Words  a  paper  on  "  Pauperism."  To  name  these  by  no  means 
represents  the  work  he  has  done,  as  they  are  but  isolated  evidences. 
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Mr.  Davies  treats  large  and  general  questions,  politicallj,  socially,  and 
religiously  of  concern  to  the  whole  community.  But  his  Liberal  politics, 
lus  charity  reforms,  his  religious  energies,  all  converge  as  regards  their 
active  outcome  to  Marylebone,  and  find  their  focus  there.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  a  ward  section  of  the  Liberal  Four  Hundred  for  Marylebone ; 
he  has  had  a  leading  hand  in  a  great  deal  done  to  ameliorate  the  district 
by  pulling  down  condemnable  houses,  widening  streets,  and  other  im- 
provements carried  out  by  the  vestry,  having  been  himself  chairman  of 
committee  and  personal  promoter  of  these  objects.  There  has  fallen  to 
him,  also,  a  good  deal  of  work  of  a  general  kind  in  connection  with  the 
vestry. 

Mr.  Davies  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  Marylebone  for  a 
short  time,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  do  School  Board  work.  He 
has  besides  other  local  work  in  superintending  the  schools,  visitors,  <&c. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  chairman  of  the  Out 
Belief  Committee. 

This  world  does  not  afford  the  smoothest  existence  conceivable  for  one 
bent  on  carrying  ideal  radicalism  into  practice.  A  man's  patience 
must  have  to  record  more  difficulties  and  trials  than  can  ever  be  gathered 
in  his  biography.  We  may  turn  from  such  serious  matters  to  a  story 
of  an  amusing  opposition  which  Mr.  Davies  had  to  encounter  for  no 
more  cause  than  being  simply  as  nature  made  him.  Dr.  Maurice  Davies, 
in  his  "  Orthodox  London,"  writes  as  follows :  "  I  remember  the  time 
when  Mr.  Davies  was  thought  '  dreadful,'  the  epithet  Mesdames  Par- 
tington and  Grundy  always  attach  to  advanced  opinions  of  any  kind. 
I  am  amused  to  remember  why  it  was  those  venerable  ladies  were  so 
scandalised  in  Mr.  Davies's  particular  case.  In  those  ancient  days 
before  Essays  and  Beviews  were  bom,  or  Bishop  Colenso  thought  of,  it 
was  deemed  worldly  to  wear  a  beard,  and  Mr.  Davies  ventured  to 
assume  to  himself  that  hirsute  adornment  of  manhood.  Thereat  the 
said  ladies  waxed  wroth,  and  spread  abroad — as  their  sex  is  so  capable 
of  doing — what  I  have  no  doubt  was  an  egregious  cana/rd  in  reference 
to  a  former  Bishop  of  London  and  Mr.  Davies's  beard.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  confirmation  at  Christ  Church,  but  his  lordship  declined 
to  officiate  unless  the  rector  shaved  !  I  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  only  give  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  my  friend  Mrs. 
Grundy.  But,  just  as  they  say  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels — even 
if  they  are  not  canonical,  they  are  interesting  as  showing  something 
of  the  opinions  held  at  an  early  age  of  Church  history;  so  Mrs. 
Grundy's  legend  about  Mr.  Davies's  beard  is  interesting  under  the 
same  aspect,  viz.,  as  showing  what  monstrous  opinions  could  be  enter- 
tained in  an  incipient  era  of  Broad  Churchmanship."  Custom  is  a  strong 
tyrant  when  upheld  by  common  consent,  a  nullity  when  fashion  removes 
its  crown.     It  is  now  rather  clerical  than  otherwise  to  wear  a  beard,  but 
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Rome  that  now  rejoice  in  nature's  ornament  would  be  dean  shayen  if  they 
had  to  face  the  odium  incurred  by  the  first  claimants  for  a  covered  chin 
but  a  short  memory  ago. 

Mr.  Davies  is  one  of  the  Honorary  Chaplains  to  Her  Majesty,  and  has 
twice  been  Select  Preacher  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
chosen  to  read  the  service  at  Maurice's  funeral.  He  is  a  sufficiently 
muscular  Christian  to  have  travelled  a  little,  having  visited  Algeria,  and 
made  many  a  visit  to  Switzerland.  He  is  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  which  was  founded  by  a  group  of  Cambridge  men- 
He  has  achieved  some  first  ascents,  one  being  of  the  third  mountain  in 
height  of  the  Alps,  the  Dom,  one  of  the  Mischabel-Homer.  The  account 
thereof  is  to  be  foimd  in  ''  Peaks,  Passes  and  Glaciers,"  London,  1859. 

Mr.  Dawes's  most  important  published  works  are  as  follows : 
The  Work  of  Christ :  Sermons,  with  Preface  on  the  Atonement  Contro- 
versy, 1860. 
The  Signs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  The  Spirit  giveth  Life ;  The 
Death  of  Christ ;  in   Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,  1861  and  1862. 
This  series  of  Tracts  was  got  up  by  Tom  Hughes  and  Llewellyn 
Dt^vies,  as  a  counter-blast  to  '^  Essays  and  Beviews." 
Sermons  on  the  Manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  1864. 
On  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Philemon ;  with  Notes,  1866. 
Morality  according  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Three  Dis- 
courses, 1867. 
The  Gospel  and  Modem  Life :  Sermons  on  some  of  the  Difficulties  of  the 
Day,  1869 ;  2nd  Edn.  1875.     This  volume  includes  a  republication  of 
the  last-mentioned  work. 
The  Voluntary  Principle,  in  Essays  on  Church  Policy,  1868.     This  work 

was  edited  by  the  Eev.  W.  L.  Clay,  sometime  curate  to  Mr.  Davies. 
The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Eome,  1870. 
Theology   and  Morality ;  Essays   on   Questions  |of  Belief  and  Practice, 
1873.    This  was  reprinted  in  New  York  the  same  year,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  H.  C.  Potter,  D.D. 
Warnings  against  Superstition :  four  Sermons,  1874. 
The  Christian  Callings :  Sermons,  1875. 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.     Article,  St.  Paul. 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.     Article,  St.  Ambrose.    A  volume 

in  the  press  contains  other  smaller  articles. 
The  Things  above  in  Eelation  to  Education  and  Science,  1877. 
Keligious  Aspects  of  the  Eastern  Question,  1877. 

Mr.  Davies  makes  noble  efforts  to  enable  the  Church  to  expand  to  true 
comprehensiveness,  and  so  reach  a  real  life  far  transcending  the  pseudo- 
vitality  of  a  mere  self-satisfied  orthodoxy.  He  says  with  truth :  "  The 
whole  world,  it  is  conceivable,  might  be  completely  orthodox,  every 
whisper  of  heretical  opinion  being  silenced,  and  yet  the  souls  of  men 
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might  remain  unquickened,  unenlightened,  unreconciled."  To  the  same 
thought  he  gave  utterance  last  September  in  other  words :  "  It  is  certain 
that  we  might  have  absolute  unruffled  orthodoxy  in  conjunction  with  an 
utter  absence  of  belief." 

Theology,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  ought  not  to  be  doctrinally  final  and 
argumentative,  but  expansive  :  "  The  better  way  is  to  confess  at  once 
that  modem  ethics  are  truer  than  the  so-called  forensic  system  of  theo- 
logical tradition.  Modem  theology  should  humble  itself  and  go  to 
school,  to  get  its  errors  corrected  by  ethical  science.  It  will  learn  nothing 
but  good  from  its  most  subtle  and  refined  appreciations."  He  has  since 
stated  in  a  more  striking  form  the  truth  that  the  highest  thoughts  have 
a  life  higher  than  logical  definitions  of  them,  or  argumentative  treasuries, 
can  enshrine :  "  Verbal  limits  rounding  off  spiritual  facts,  are  compara- 
tively things  of  the  surface The  great  objects  of  faith  .... 

firm  as  they  are  at  the  core,  have  no  sharpness  of  outline.  Think 
earnestly  of  God,  and  you  will  feel  no  impulse  to  define  him."  Of  the 
relation  of  Gk)d  to  the  universe,  he  says :  "  It  would  have  been  wise  of 
Christians  not  to  tie  themselves  down  to  anything  more  technical  and 
precise  on  this  subject  than  the  broad  Pantheism  of  St.  Paul."  This, 
too,  is  broad  enough  for  any  philosophic  thinker:  "  The  Word  of  Gk)d, 
interpreted  by  history  and  life,  is  a  grander  object  of  faith  than  even  the 
Bible.  Theology  ceases  to  be  the  mere  exegesis  of  documents,  and 
becomes  an  attempt  to  explain  and  commend  to  the  human  intelligence 
the  spiritual  realities  with  which  men  have  to  do." 

Why  we  are  drawn  to  contemplate  the  existence  of  such  mysteries  as 
spiritual  realities  at  all,  is  readily  answered  when  it  is  found  that  even 
Huxley,  taking  no  interest,  as  he  says,  in  spiritualism,  cannot  confine 
himself  within  simple  physics. 

"  *  Why  trouble  ourselves '  he  (Mr.  Huxley)  asks,  *  with  anything 
beyond  natural  phenomena  ?  We  live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  misery 
and  ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  is  to  try  to  make 
the  little  comer  he  can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable  and  somewhat 
less  ignorant  than  it  was  before  he  entered  it.'  The  plain  duty  of  each 
and  all  of  us !  Where  in  the  world,  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  does 
Mr.  Huxley  find  a  place  for  plain  duty  amongst  his  molecular 
changes  ?  " 

The  following  is  a  warning  against  a  too  hasty  cry  for  severance  of 
Church  and  State — ^better  improve  both  than  replace  one  by  a  narrow 
powerful  sect :  "  Our  nationality  is  at  this  moment  an  important 
safeguard  of  high  spiritual  quality  in  the  Church  of  England.  If  we  were 
given  over  to  ecclesiastical  government,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
devotion  to  spiritual  truth  would  be  as  effectual  in  shielding  liberty  of 
thought  and  practice  as  the  instincts  of  citizenship  and  social  rights 


now  are." 
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A  transition  time  of  opinion  is  a  very  trjing  one ;  even  Mr.  Davies 
places  himself  in  danger  of  dilemma  sometimes.  In  one  book  (''  Signs 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven")  he  says  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus: 
"After  He  had  died  upon  the  Cross,  He  returned  within  three  days 
alive  to  His  disciples,  having  taken  up  his  dead  body  from  the  grave, 
and  transfigured  it  into  a  form  which  at  SEis  will  He  made  visible  and 
palpable  to  men  still  in  the  flesh."  A  beckoning  hand  is  ever  being  held 
out  to  science,  but  here,  where  it  would  be  most  serviceable  to  have 
information  on  such  a  point  as  the  transfiguration  of  a  body  once 
dead  and  discarded,  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  kind  of  phe- 
nomenon is  referred  to  for  confirmation.  Mr.  Davies  refers  to  M. 
Kenan's  theory  of  "  the  hallucinations  of  the  disciples  as  to  the  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  in  Qulilee,"  rather  as  an  offence  against  taste  than  against 
verified  fact.  If  there  were  the  transfigured  apparition  at  all,  there 
is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  hypothesis  of  hallucination.  And,  in  spite  of 
this  assertion  of  the  return  of  the  spiiit  to  the  body  after  the  three  days' 
period,  when,  according  to  the  Talmudic  mystics,  the  spirit  leaves  its 
crumbling  tenement  absolutely,  it  would  seem  that  the  subject  of  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  Davies's  treatise,  "  The  Spirit  giveth  Life," 
should  have  been  a  little  more  fully  studied  by  him. 

"  The  beliefs  and  practices,  which  are  combined  under  the  vulgar  name 
of  Spiritualism,  form  another  and  a  very  direct  protest,  though  to  the 
common  English  mind  a  disagreeable  one,  in  favour  of  special  spiritual 
influences  descending  out  of  the  unseen  world  upon  the  souls  of  men. 
.  .  .  Far  deeper  and  fresher  thoughts  have  been  evoked  by  this  SpirituaJist 
movement  than  by  the  more  common-place  Revival;  thoughts  which 
harmonise  well,  as  I  believe,  with  the  true  orthodox  faith,  but  which  often 
put  to  shame  the  ordinary  level  of  oxir  orthodox  sentiments.  Whatever 
be  the  right  explanation  of  the  marvels  of  spiritvial  intercourse,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  so  abundant,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  by  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  religion  of  Spiritualism,  that  it  raises  visions  of 
a  life  governed  from  another  world,  and  actuated  by  one  spirit  of  love 
and  joy,  at  which  both  the  records  of  Apostolic  times  and  the  secret 
hopes  of  oxir  own  hearts  forbid  us  to  mock." 

But  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  which  above  all  others  the  divine  ought 
to  have  studied  well,  we  find  the  trumpet  giving  forth  an  uncertain 
sound.  The  passage  last  quoted  supports  an  objective  theory  of  spiritual 
influences, — that,  however  immaterial,  they  are  positive,  actual,  and  so  far 
outside  man,  that  he  can  be  said  to  have  *  intercourse '  with  them.  The 
following  passage,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  favour  a  more  subjective 
theory : — 

"There  was  unquestionably  an  exaltation  of  spirit  prevailing 
amongst  the  followers  of  Jesus,  such  as  we  commonly  make  no  attempt 
to  realize.     Some  of   the  phenomena  we  read  of  in  the  Acts  and  the 
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Epistles  may  be  naturally  related  to  this  state  of  mind ;  and  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Apostolic  preaching  may  be  due  to  its  contagious 
power.  It  is  wise  to  remember  also  the  character  of  the  evidence  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection ;  as,  that  no  one  is  said  to  have  seen  him  rise,  that 
he  appeared  to  believers  only,  and  that  his  appearances  were  of  a  very 
mysterious  nature.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  will  assuredly  com- 
mend itself  as  a  fact  far  more  easily  and  powerfully  to  those  who  con- 
sider it  in  its  relations  to  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind,  than  to  those 
who  regard  it  as  a  monstrous  phenomenon  requiring  the  most  conclusive 
demonstration."  On  matters  like  these  it  would  seem  that  professed 
exponents  of  a  gospel  of  spirit  have  yet  to  inform  themselves  with 
greater  clearness. 

The  right  attitude  in  these  things,  however,  is  imdoubtedly  taken  by 
Mr.  Davies  : — 

"  The  wisest  of  philosophers  are  the  readiest  to  confess  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  phenomena  which  they  cannot  explain;  that  they  are 
daily  and  hourly  conversant  with  problems  which  they  cannot  solve.  But 
in  their  knowledge  and  their  ignorance  alike,  they  learn  to  worship  and 
trust  in  order,  .  .  .  Every  year  shows  us  some  new  discovery,  possibly 
introduced  and  vaunted  by  quacks,  derided  in  the  name  of  the  laws  of 
nature  by  hasty  and  arrogant  philosophers,  but  ultimately  understood, 
received,  and  shining  as  a  light  in  a  region  which  formerly  had  been 
dark." 

There  are  many  difficulties  which  a  man  cannot  but  meet  in  the  noble, 
and  we  believe  ultimately  successful,  enterprise  of  so  enlarging  the  old 
ground  of  religion  as  to  make  it  one  with  the  field  of  life  and  all  its 
sciences.  Mr.  Davies  well  says,  "  The  sanguine  divines  who  wish  to 
make  the  acquiescent  philosophy  compatible  with  something  of  the  old 
religion,  by  keeping  the  actual  course  of  things  in  one  sphere,  and 
'faith'  in  another,  will  satisfy  neither  the  cravings  of  the  believing 
soul,  nor  the  rational  instincts  of  the  philosopher.  God's  hand  must  be 
felt,  H^s  will  must  be  confessed,  in  nature  and  in  human  life,  or  we 
shall  not  believe  in  God  at  all." 

Mr.  Davies  shows  every  evidence  of  that  very  rare  quality,  sincerity  ; 
he  only  comes  beneath  the  moon-rays  of  illusion  when  he  is  sincerely 
puzzled.  Brought  up  amid  traditions  many  of  which  have  lost  their 
original  heart  and  meaning,  he  no  doubt,  like  many  others,  has  found  it 
difficult  to  free  himself  from  their  clinging  embrace, — ^perhaps  has  not  yet 
discovered  how  long  albuminous  particles  of  the  theologic  egg  from 
which  he  has  emerged  will  adhere.  When  Churchmen  have  progressed 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  disclose  their  deepest  doctrines  so  as  to  make  an 
intelligible  and  not  a  dogmatic  impression  upon  an  attentive  Mahomme- 
dan  or  Buddhist,  they  will  have  made  them  fit  to  be  proclaimed  to  every 

creature,  for  they  will  have  raised  them  to  the  universal  order  of  truth. 
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And  when  this  time  is  come,  and  the  clergy  can  allow  for  the 
possibility  of  salvation  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  priests  who  instructed 
Moses,  they  will  be  able  to  approach  with  a  new  power  those  self -dis- 
banded laymen  who  at  present  are  just  as  far  from  the  Church  as  was  the 
pre-Mosaic  Egyptian.  But  before  this  time  can  come,  a  yast  amount  of 
open-eyed  study  must  be  gone  through.  At  present,  if  a  traditional 
argument  is  pressed  upon  a  studious  layman,  there  is  a  chance  of  his 
retorting  by  showing  the  very  shibboleths  employed  to  have  been  used 
with  quite  different  and  sometimes  more  intelligible  meanings,  in  more 
ancient  theologies,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  the  official  text  books 
for  the  study  of  divinity. 

It  is  in  matters  of  use  and  practice,  in  which  tradition  and  common  sense 
are  in  conflict,  that  Mr.  Davies's  outspoken  sincerity  most  admirably 
shows  itself.  The  following  is  an  instance  in  point :  "  Those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  boys  and  girls  are  aware  that  not  much  personal  choice 
is  exercised  at  the  period  of  Confirmation.  When  in  manuals,  or  in 
Bishops'  addresses,  it  is  assumed  that  a  youth  deliberately  considers,  with 
a  reflective  estimate  of  what  is  for  and  against,  whether  he  will  be  con- 
firmed or  not,  and  that  his  *  I  do '  is  a  pledge  based  upon  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  faith  and  duty,  this  well-meant  endeavour  jars 
upon  the  consciences  of  clergymen  and  parents,  and  distresses  the  most 
truthful  and  sensitive  of  the  candidates.  Well-disposed  young  persons 
are  confirmed  by  desire  of  their  natural  advisers."  We  well  remember 
after  going  through  the  ceremony,  looking  with  almost  dismay  upon  the 
text :  "  Thy  vows  are  upon  me,"  inscribed  on  the  Confirmation  card,  as 
if  we  were  fresh  bound  by  some  new,  and  perhaps  dreadful  liability. 
This  is  only  of  a  piece  with  experience  familiar  to  us  of  persons  who,  after 
compulsory  study  of  the  Bible  in  childhood,  find  years  must  elapse  before 
they  can  shake  off  the  old  impression  and  resort  to  the  book  fi-eely  and 
by  a  pleasant  choice.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Davies  does  not  support 
institutions  merely  because  they  exist,  but  in  proportion  to  their  uses. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  anything  like  special  pleading  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Davies's  arguments.  The  foUowiug  must  be  a  slip  on  his  part: 
"  It  would  be  a  strange  thiag  that  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  there 
should  have  been  a  succession  of  men  accepting  it  as  their  ofi^ce  to 
declare  solemnly,  in  God's  name,  that  he  had  made  peace  between 
himself  and  mankind  if  this  declaration  had  been  a  pure  fiction."  The 
argument  is  in  itself  reasonable,  but  the  inference  that  it  constitutes  a 
special  Divine  commission  for  Christianity  is  evidently  unfounded,  for  the 
Buddhist  priest  might  claim  five  hundred  years  more  of  the  same  divine 
sanction,  and  divinely  provided  utterance,  on  behalf  of  his  faith.  This  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Davies's  is  not  from  a  sermon,  but  from  a  criticism  "  On  a 
Eecent  Phase  of  Deism,"  which  was  meant  as  a  reply  to  Sir  J.  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Qazette,  in  1867-9. 
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Mr.  Dayies  has  not  all  the  alluring  power  of  his  leader;  Maurice 
could  fuse  angtdar  doctrines  into  luminous  poetic  truths,  and  bring 
them  into  a  new  bom  harmony  with  our  moral  nature.  Mr.  Davies 
sometimes  leaves  the  old  comers  peeping  through  the  body  of  his 
expository  presentments.  He  compares  the  protest  of  Sir  J.  Fitzjames 
Stephen  "that  the  keeping  of  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Day  was  an 
obsolete  superstition,"  with  his  conclusion  still  to  attend  public  worship. 
''How  he  would  reconcile  the  acceptance  of  any  form  of  Christian 
service  with  the  repudiation  of  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Day  he  does 
not  explain.  ....  I  should  have  thought  that  such  acquiescence  as  is 
expressed  in  going  to  Church  would  have  covered  the  special  observation 
of  the  Death  and  Kesurrection  on  which  all  Christian  worship  is 
founded."  Bemembering  Mr.  Davies's  very  shadowy  theory  of  the 
Eesurrection,  it  might  be  urged  that  his  own  dilemma  is  a  harder  one 
to  do  away  than  that  of  his  adversary. 

But  Mr.  Davies  would  class  Christian  worship  imder  ritual,  and  so 
separate  it  from  the  private  religion  of  the  individual.  Theology  with 
him  stands  for  this  personal  religion :  "  Theology,"  he  says,  "  or  the 
habit  of  referring  all  things  to  God,  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of 
judgment."  But  ritual,  he  seems  to  think,  may  well  be  left  untouched 
by  those  elevating  influences  that  affect  theology.  "A  sermon  or 
a  publication  is  the  utterance  of  an  individual,  the  better  if  it  came 
warm  from  his  mind  and  souL  Forms  of  worship  are  the  heritage  and 
property  of  the  community.  They  are  associated  by  the  subtlest  ties 
with  the  devotional  feelings  and  dearest  interest  of  a  number  of 
persons  for  whose  use  and  benefit  they  have  come  into  existence,  and 
the  public  enjoyment  of  them  is  a  sacred  right  which  authority  is  bound 
to  guard.  When  a  clergyman  introduces  arbitrary  changes  in  the 
customary  ritual  of  a  Church,  he  confuses  meum  and  tutvm.  To  say 
what  he  himself  believes  is  the  preacher's  duty ;  but  the  forms  of 
worship  belong  to  the  people,  not  to  the  priest  who  may  fiome  to 
minister  amongst  them."  On  this  hypothesis  a  curious  anomaly  might 
arise;  a  preacher  might  be  found  with  earnest  freedom  expatiating 
upon  the  old-fashioned  errors  manifest  in  the  prayers  for  the  solemn 
utterance  of  which  he  had  just  been  the  official  mouthpiece. 

"  The  formularies  of  the  Church,"  says  Mr.  Davies,  "  are  compara- 
tively  simple  and  elastic;  and,  moreover,  as  ancient  and  inherited 
documents,  they  are  subject  to  a  recognised  license  of  interpretation 
which  each  member  of  the  Church  may  freely  use  for  his  own  benefit. 
Those  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  may  associate  together  and  cultivate 
a  special  voluntary  fellowship  as  much  as  they  please.  To  one  who 
considers  how  few  and  slight  the  impediments  are  within  the  Church  to 
the  choosing  of  opinions  or  to  the  taking  of  sides  on  the  great  questions 
of  religious  controversy,  the  Church  of  England  might  seem  a  kind  of 
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Liberty  Hall."  This  freedom  is  brought  in  contradistinction  to  the 
stringency  which  limits  the  conditions  of  membership  of  the  Noncon- 
formist organisations. 

"The  CongregationaJist  enjoys  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  small 
republics,  namely,  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  majority 
in  a  small  sphere, — ^a  liberty  highly  stimulating  to  personal  activity. 
The  Churchman  enjoys  the  liberty  of  being  controlled  by  no  smaller 
power  than  the  public  action  of  a  great  commonwealth." 

There  is  some  fine  satire  and  truth  in  the  following : 

"  To  realize  the  idea  of  a  Christian  Church  by  separation,  the  members 
ought  to  go  on  cutting  ofP  one  questionable  member  after  another  until 
the  residue  are  like  flawless  gems ;  in  practice,  the  most  zealous 
Nonconformists  aim  at  no  such  selection  of  the  best,  and  lay  claim  to 
no  peculiar  Christian  perfection.  But  the  theory,  though  it  will  not 
work  where  it  has  its  proper  work  to  do,  is  held  fast  where  it  flatters 
the  sect-spirit.  *  The  Church '  delights  to  prove  that  it  is  not  *  the 
world '  by  governing  its  affairs  in  its  own  way  and  for  its  own  ends. 
Zeal  and  activity  are  thus  developed;  religion  flourishes.  And  to  'a 
Church'  it  seems  the  ultimate  good  that  religion  should  flourish; 
whether  the  religion  is  of  a  good  kind  or  a  bad  is  a  question  which 
seldom  occurs  to  those  who  are  animated  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit." 

As  Mr.  Davies's  sympathies  are  so  evidently  on  the  side  of  a  generous 
liberty,  it  is  instructive  to  learn,  from  his  definition  given  at  the  Church 
Congress  at  Sheffield  last  year,  what  he  would  consider  a  fair  ground 
of  exclusion  from  the  Church  as  regards  doctrine : — "  K  a  minister  of  the 
Church  were  to  affirm  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  to  teach  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  ought  to  receive  the  worship  now  given  her  in  the  Church 
of  Eome,  or  to  declare  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man  with 
no  Divinity  but  such  as  belongs  to  other  men,  or  to  denounce  the  use  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  superstition,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Church  could  decline  to  say  to  him  through  the  proper  organ,  *  You  are 
no  longer  in  your  place  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar  of  the  Church  of 
England.'  "  Heretics  do  not  as  a  rule  lose  or  find  their  way  through 
such  definite  gateways  as  these ;  it  wotdd  be  interesting  to  know  how  Mr. 
Davies  would  propose  to  meet  a  case  where  a  man  declared  that  while 
Jesus  was  not  a  '  mere  man,'  he  was  a  mere  embodied  angel,  with  no 
Divinity  but  such  as  would  belong  to  any  other  angel  corporeally 
manifested  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Davies  is  more  at  home  when  he  is  arguing  for  freedom  than 
for  even  the  most  orthodox  system  of  traditions: — "With  the  true 
spirit  of  science  which  desires  to  find  out  an  order,  and  not  to  impose  a 
system,  the  Christian  is  bound  to  sympathise."  Here  he  strikes  a  key- 
note which  is  both  strong  and  clear. 

As  a  critic  Mr.  Davies  has  the  faculty  of  leaving  matters  in  suspense. 
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The  following  will  serve  as  an  instance :  "  It  was  the  repeated  assertion 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  fixed  belief  of  His  disciples,  that  these 
[the  Hebrew]  Scriptures  testified  of  Him.  We  might  be  glad  to  have 
some  clearer  expositions  than  have  been  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  understood  by  the  first  disciples  to  refer  to  Christ." 
Here  is  a  subject  ready  to  hand  for  a  new  generation  of  broadeners. 

The  truest  and  best  of  the  Maurice  spirit  gleams  ever  and  anon 
through  the  thought  of  his  follower,  who  is,  however,  in  any  comprehen- 
sive comparison,  a  very  different  man.  The  following  reminds  us 
strongly  of  Maurice :  "  St.  Paul  in  being  made  a  minister  of  a  New 
Covenant,  became  a  minister  not  of  im^,  but  of  spirit,  and  he  glorifies  in 
the  superiority  thus  implied.  It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  St.  Paul  boasted  of  being  the  minister  of  a  New  Testament 
which  had  no  Scriptures  belonging  to  it."  This  is  a  thought  which  the 
logical  miind  might  carry  further  with  profit.  The  following,  too,  which 
Mr»  Davies  reproduces  from  Eusebius,  might  be  borne  in  mind  when  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  arguments  depending  upon  the  minute  accuracy 
of  the  gospels:  *Nor  were  the  Apostles  of  Christ  greatly  concerned 
about  the  writing  of  books,  being  engaged  in  a  more  excellent  ministry, 
which  is  above  all  human  power :  *  (Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  24.) 

The  following,  too,  is  excellent :  *'  In  an  age  of  that  scepticism  which 
takes  its  occasion  from  mental  culture,  as  well  as  in  ages  of  more 
turbulent  resistance,  the  effectual  work  of  God  will  be  done,  not  by 
those  who  argue  most  plausibly,  or  are  most  ready  to  assume  that  the 
Spirit  is  on  their  side,  but  by  those  who  havd  most  of  the  real  warmth 
and  strength  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  who  are  therefore  tolerant  and 
respectful  towards  their  fellow  men." 

Like  Maurice,  Davies  sees  in  the  symbols  of  the  Church  that  which 
he  wishes  to  see  in  them  ;  the  only  obstacle  there  can  be  to  such  a  course 
as  this  is  historic  criticism,  for  no  philosopher  could  object  to  an 
inspiring  idea  being  associated  with  a  form  that  t^nds  ever  to  remind 
of  it.  The  Sacrament,  says  Mr.  Davies,  "is  our  most  honoured 
ordinance ;  it  holds  the  key  of  all  our  secrets."  But  the  true  secret  he 
sees  in  it  is  grace  and  kindliness,  the  cultivation  of  the  "  Eucharistic 
disposition." 

Mr.  Davies  has  not  flinched  from  the  hotly  debated  questions  of  the 
time.     His  observations  on  Prayer  are  full  of  common  sense : 

"Now  the  affirmation  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  when  pressed 
logically  against  the  utility  of  prayer,  seems  to  me  either  to  prove  too 
much  or  to  prove  nothing.  We  may  be  permitted  to  ask  this  question. 
Does  the  conetcmcy  of  the  loma  of  ruUv/re  imply  that  the  cowrse  of  nature  is 
absolutely  fixed  or  not  ? 

"  It  is  surely  conceivable  that  the  negative  answer  might  be  given  to 
this  question.    For  the  experience  of  every  hour,  of  every  minute,  seems 
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to  show  that  the  actual  coune  of  nature  maj  be  altered  without  the 
slightest  interference  with  any  law  of  nature.  Shall  I  blow  out  the 
candle  before  me  or  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  do  it,  or  refrain 
from  doing  it,  as  I  please.  In  either  case  no  law  of  nature  is  violated. 
In  either  case  interminable  consequences  follow  my  choice.  The  whole 
course  of  nature  will  be  different  if  I  do  it  from  what  it  would  be  if  I 
did  not  do  it." 

"If  in  the  face  of  a  fixed  and  necessary  course  of  things  prayer 
becomes  an  absurdity,  how  much  else  becomes  absurd  also  ?  Everything 
properly  human  ceases  to  be  rational  till  we  are  reduced  to  a  dead 
fatalism.  If  a  philosopher  says  to  me  '  How  can  you  think  that  by 
your  prayers  you  can  divert  xmiversal  nature  from  its  preordained 
course  ? '  I  think  I  reply  rationally  by  asking,  *  How  can  I  suppose 
that  by  any  acts  of  mine,  any  more  than  by  any  prayers,  I  can  alter  the 
unalterable  F ' 

"  If  the  assertion,  '  It  is  of  no  use  to  pray  against  the  cattle-disease 
or  the  cholera,'  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  effect  follows  cause  with 
unvarying  uniformity,  the  same  reason  would  lead  us  on  to  the  further 
assertion,  'It  is  of  no  use  to  do  anything  against  the  cattle-disease  or 
the  cholera.' " 

As  a  critic  Mr.  Davies  wields  a  powerful  pen;  his  reducHo  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  utilitarianism,  for  instance,  is  pointed  and  amusing : — 

"  Suppose  then  only  two  persons,  say  Adam  and  Eve,  alive  in  the 
world  together.  Imagine  Adam  to  be  thoroughly  possessed  by  utili- 
tarian first  principles.  He  would  vrepeat  to  himself,  '  Equal  amounts  of 
happiness  are  equally  desirable.  Eve's  happiness  is  as  valuable  as 
mine ;  also,  mine  is  as  valuable  as  Eve's.  If  it  is  in  my  power  to  add 
rather  more  to  my  own  happiness  than  with  the  same  effort  I  can  add 
to  hers.  Eve  has  no  claim  whatever  upon  me.  A  larger  amount  of 
happiness  is  more  desirable  than  a  smaller.'  " 

The  following  passages  will  show  Mr.  Davies's  views  on  a  large 
question  ;  and  here  his  radicalism  is  truly  at  one  with  Christianity,  and 
full  of  practical  suggestiveness : 

"  When  we  compare  the  common  people  in  England  with  the  same 
class  in  some  other  countries,  we  observe  here  a  much  greater  humble- 
ness of  demeanour  towards  the  upper  classes,  and  a  painful  want  of 
manners  in  their  behaviour  towards  one  another.  It  has  actually  come 
to  be  supposed,  even  by  persons  of  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert,  that,  when  the  Catechism  teaches  the  children  to  order  them- 
selves lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters,  it  is  meant  that  the  poor 
ought  to  be  lowly  and  reverent  towards  the  rich — as  if  the  Catechism 
were  not  to  be  learnt  by  the  children  of  the  aristocracy.  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  why,  if  I  walk  along  a  country  lane,  a  respectable  father  of  a 
family  should  humbly  touch  his  hat  to  me  whom  he  does  not  know,  or 
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Mb  children  elaborately  make  curtsies  to  me,  whilst  I  and  my  children 
do  not  pay  the  same  homage  to  a  duke  or  a  marquis.  The  truth  is 
that  this  civility  is  the  expression  of  a  habit  of  dependence  ;  and,  as 
Lord  Nelson  courageously  testified  amongst  his  own  tenantry  not  long 
ago,  we  cannot  have  the  virtues  of  independence  along  with  the 
instincts  of  dependence.  Lord  Nelson,  to  his  great  honour,  declared  that 
the  rich  ought  to  reverse  their  customary  policy ;  instead  of  trying  to  keep 
the  labouring  class  dependent,  they  ought  to  do  their  best  to  compel 
them  to  be  independent.  If  any  progress  could  be  made  in  this 
direction,  the  rich  would  lose  a  part  of  one  of  their  pleasures,  but  their 
wealth  is  sure  to  enable  them  to  purchase  still  too  much  civility." 

"  The  farmers  in  general  do  not  wish  the  labourers  to  become  more 
independent;  and  I  fear  that  some  of  the  clergy,  partly  through 
sympathy  with  employers,  and  partly  through  a  mistaken  ideal,  think  it 
better  that  the  poor  should  remain  in  subjection." 

"  Our  labourers  are  too  free  or  not  free  enough.  K  they  are  to  be 
taken  care  of  like  the  lower  animals,  they  ought  to  be  restrained  like 
the  lower  animals.  The  comparison  between  a  rich  man's  stables  and 
kennels  and  the  cottages  of  his  labourers  is  a  fallacious  one.  No  doubt 
the  rich  man  would  keep  his  labourers  in  as  prime  condition  as  his 
horses  or  his  dogs  if  he  had  the  same  control  over  them.  But  he  has 
not.  This  being  a  free  country,  the  most  dependent  human  creature 
bas  the  liberty  to  make  his  house  his  castle,  to  frequent  the.  publichouse 
as  much  as  he  likes,  and  to  multiply  as  many  likenesses  of  himself — as 
it  is  generally  the  lot  of  the  poorest  to  do.  The  alternative  of 
restraining  the  freedom  of  the  labourer  is  not  open  to  us,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  desire  earnestly  that  he  may  become  more  of  a  freeman 
than  he  is." 

''  His  instinct  will  be,  of  co\irse,  to  claim  both  the  advantages  of  being 
independent  and  the  comforts  of  being  dependent.  It  may  take  a  long 
time  before  he  really  learns  providence  and  the  sense  of  domestic 
responsibility.  But  there  is  no  hope  of  his  learning  them  whilst  for  a 
portion  of  his  time  he  lives  on  the  rate,  and  for  the  rest  has  scarcely 
a  better  living  than  the  rate  is  obliged  to  supply  to  him." 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  Mr.  Davies's  writings  to  give  as  fair  a 
view  as  is  possible  in  our  space,  of  a  man  in  many  ways  remarkable.  We 
will  conclude  with  a  passage  from  his  pamphlet  on  "  Eeligious  Aspects 
of  the  Eastern  Question,"  which  evidences  at  once  his  political  sanity 
and  breadth  of  view,  in  spite  of  his  humanitarian  enthusiasm : 

**  To  suppose  that  the  world  either  is  or  ought  to  be  governed  by 
ministers  and  diplomatists  is  a  delusion — a  graver  delusion,  perhaps* 
than  that  of  those  who  believe  too  hastily  in  public  meetings.  The 
world  goes  by  motive  power,  and  the  motive  power  is  supphed,  not  by 
the  wariness  of  statesmen,  but  by  the  convictions  and  desires  of  popula- 
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tions.  These  convictions  and  desires  are  not  always  noble ;  it  is  not  in 
their  nature  to  be  diplomatic ;  but  they  move  the  machinery ;  and  where 
would  the  engine-driver  be  without  steam  ?  Now  and  then  some  great 
minister  of  state — more  of  a  hero  than  a  diplomatist — ^has  an  exceptional 
opportunity  of  forcing  on,  by  his  individual  energy,  an  important  step  in 
the  development  of  human  history.  But  of  late  years  the  power  of 
making  changes  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  nations  and  of  the 
world  has  been  chiefly  diffused  amongst  the  general  populations.  Every 
decade  of  history  convicts  the  shortsightedness  of  those  who  imagine 
that  the  arts  of  diplomacy  possess  the  final  control  over  human  affairs. 
Revolutions,  wars,  reforms,  have  all  been  instinct  with  emotional  impulse, 
sometimes  simply  patriotic,  often  strongly  religious.  Let  any  one 
compare  for  a  moment  what  has  been  done  by  religion  in  the  world, 
and  what  by  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  of  ministers  of 
state  ! 

"  It  is  not  wonderful  that  men  who  are  bom  to  be  bureaucratic  agents, 
and  all  those  who  are  for  keeping  things  quiet,  have  a  distrust  and 
dislike  of  popular  movements.  These  troublesome  phenomena  dis- 
arrange their  calculations.  It  is  natural  that  such  persons  should  make 
the  worst  of  the  froth  that  is  thrown  up  by  a  philanthropic  agitation,  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  many,  of  the  disproportion  between  the  aims  of 
platforms  and  practical  possibilities,  of  the  interested  element  which 
mixes  itself  with  every  public-spirited  movement.  But  the  abler  kind 
of  minister  respects  the  resolute  convictions  and  ardent  desires  which  are 
indispensable  to  a  great  policy." 

Mr.  Davies  probably  finds  many  among  Churchmen  in  a  state  of  bitter 
hostility  to  his  outspoken  views ;  but  he  is  not  without  strong  and  hearty 
sympathisers,  and  must  console  himself  for  any  lack,  in  the  grateful 
regard  which  will  be  thrown  upon  his  memory  by  those  living  in 
the  glow  and  earnestness  of  the  free  and  comprehensive  Church  of  the 
future,  who  will  feel  how  many  of  their  privileges  are  due  to  the  spirit 
of  those  who  strove  to  banish  the  sect-spirit  and  foster  the  religion  of 
charity. 
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IPHIGENIA    IN    DELPHI. 

O  Phoebus,  is  it  not  an  augury 

Of  good,  tjiat  Fate  hath  led  me  to  thy  shrine. 

Whom  most  of  all  the  gods  I  should  implore  ? 

For,  when  division  anciently  was  made 

Above,  and  each  Immortal  took  his  own, 

'Twas  given  to  thee  to  be  our  human  kind's 

Enlightener  and  healing  comforter. 

Thou  showest  thyself,  and  the  benighted  earth 

Is  splendid,  and  the  drowsy  hand  resumes 

The  necessary  task ;  thou  signallest. 

And  incense  straight  goes  up  to  all  the  gods  ; 

Thou  measurest  the  year,  by  thee  is  drest 

The  earth  in  all  her  seasonable  garbs ; 

Tea,  even  thy  departing  beam  inflames 

Innumerable  lights ;  the  moon  walks  forth 

Clad  in  the  pure  redundance  of  thy  ray : 

By  thee  the  herbage  prospers,  and  the  trees. 

And  herds,  and  flocks  thyself  hast  shepherded. 

Serving  the  throne  Thessalian.     In  thy  name 

Men  rear  the  citied  homes  of  wealth  and  law. 

And  walls  rise  high  with  battlements  and  towers. 

Moreover  thou  by  wisest  oracles 

Dost  make  the  future  present,  and  hast  found 

Medicine,  leniment  of  corporal  pangs. 

And  Music,  the  assuager  of  the  soul ; 

And  taught  of  thee  the  sacred  minstrels  sing 

Civility,  and  pious  rites,  and  love, 

And  all  that  makes  man  loveable  to  man  ; 

Needs  must  thou  then  hate  all  barbarity. 

All  jealousy  and  jarring  dissonance, 

All  blood  and  vengeance,  all  the  cloud  of  grief 

That  folds  a  kinsman  for  a  kinsman  slain. 

And  righteously  then  thou  didst  avert 
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Thy  face  erewliile  in  Argolis,  and  make 

Tby  radiant  car  invisible,  and  all 

The  earth  a  darkness,  when  mj  grandsire — O 

The  horror,  and  the  fortune  of  our  house  ! 

Be  the  curse  spent,  and  may  a  chastened  race 

Entreat  thee  for  an  unwithholden  boon ! 

I  plead  not  my  own  woes,  I  do  not  urge 

The  Aulian  altar  or  the  Scythic  years, 

Or  eyen  remind  thee  how  thou  promisedst 

Orestes  lustral  purity,  and  peace 

From  madness,  and  proclaim  that  it  befits 

The  God  to  keep  the  promise  of  the  God ! 

But  rather  would  I  say  with  simple  speech^ 

I  haye  a  brother,  thou  a  sister,  God : 

Artemis,  huntress  virginal,  whose  car 

Is  glory  of  lone  night,  as  thine  of  day. 

If  thou  lov'st  her  as  I  Orestes  (else 

Thou,  God,  wert  less  than  man,  since  well  'tis  sung, 

Divine  and  human  needs  must  love  alike, 

The  human  being  divine  oppressed  with  bonds, 

Divine,  the  human  in  glad  liberty), 

Then,  I  adjure  thee,  aid  him !  set  him  free 

From  spasm  and  panic,  lead  him  to  his  throne 

Ancestral,  granting  me  to  sit  with  him 

Far  through  the  lengthening  years  in  quiet  seats ; 

And  with  us  she  who  saved  him,  greatly  took 

The  stain  of  half  his  fault,  my  sister  dear, 

Electra,  whom  not  having  seen  I  love. 

B.  Gabnett. 
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MERICAS. 
By  Clbmbntina  Black,  Author  of  "A  Sussex  Idyl." 

{Continued  from  page  491.) 


The  grave  face  of  Mr.  Godstone,' 
who  had  paused  in  his  talk  to  Lady 
Pentwhistle  to  hear  the  mournful 
ballad,  which  I  had  chosen  because 
I  knew  it  to  be  his  favourite, 
moved  me  more,  a  hundredfold,  than 
all  the  elegancies  of  this  fine  gen- 
tleman. I  drew  back  into  a  comer, 
a^d  amused  myself  by  comparing 
the  one  with  the  other.  Mr. 
Preston  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  reckoned  the  handsomer — the 
advantages  of  youth,  fashion,  and 
a  more  careful  attire  were  his ;  but 
on  Mr.  Godstone's  side  of  the 
acoount  lay  a  nobility  of  soul, 
which  shone  through  his  face,  and 
gave  to  him  a  simple  dignity  whose 
charm  far  outweighed  the  restless 
vivacity  of  the  other.  A  child  or 
a  dog  might  have  looked  askance 
at  the  keen  smile  of  Mr.  Preston, 
but  would  have  come  to  touch  the 
hand,  or  lay  itself  at  the  feet,  of 
Mr.  Godstone. 

Lady  Pentwhistle's  ball  ap- 
proached. I  confess  that  I  looked 
forward  to  it  with  alarm.  Not 
only  I  feared  the  jealous  angers  of 
Letty,  but  I  disliked  the  thought 
of  spending  so  much  of  my  even- 
ing, publicly  and  perforce,  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  Preston.  I  was 
relieved  that,  when  I  informed 
Letty  of  my  promise,  she  was  rather 
pleased  than  angry,  considering 
that  Mr.  Preston  intended  a  com- 
pliment to  herself  in  choosing  me, 
as  the  nearest  to  her,  since  she, 
herself,    was    not   to  be  had.    I 


trusted,  therefore,  that  all  might 
pass  well ;  the  rather,  that  Mr. 
Preston  made  only  regretful  allu- 
sions to  the  ball.  Mr.  Gt)dstone 
was  not  to  be  of  the  party,  having 
made  his  excuses  to  her  ladyship  on 
the  score  of  a  business  engagement. 

And  now  I  must  own  the  plain 
truth.  When  once  I  had  set  foot 
in  the  brilliant  room,  heard  the 
enticing  music,  and  put  my  hand 
into  that  of  my  elegant  cavalier,  I 
thought  no  more  of  Letty's 
jealousy,  my  own  dislike  of  Mr. 
Preston,  or  anything  else,  save  the 
exceeding  pleasure  of  the  dance, 
and  the  gratification  of  feeling 
many  eyes  upon  us.  A  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  triumph  came 
to  me.  I  suppose  I  felt  something 
of  the  intoxication  which  attends 
on  beauties,  and  leads  them,  often, 
to  so  excessive  displays  of  coquetry. 
Such  a  moment  comes  once,  per- 
haps, to  every  woman,  as  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  even  the  homely 
have  their  moment  of  beauty,  once 
in  their  lives.  I  do  not  care  to 
recall  the  time.  The  ;feelings 
which  ruled  in  my  breast  were,  I 
know,  ungenerous,  and,  I  think, 
even  unwomanly.  They  taught 
me  to  think  less  hardly  of  those 
whose  temptations  are  great,  but 
they  made  me  unwilling  to  turn 
my  eyes  inward  upon  myself. 

Dance  followed  dance'.  I  heard 
more  than  one  voice  ask  who  was 
the  little  lady  in  the  primrose- 
coloured  dress.  Others  I  heard, 
who  praised  our  graceful  dancing ; 
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and,  certainly,  never  have  I  walked 
a  minuet  with  a  partner  who  so  per- 
fectly fulfilled  the  meaning  of  the 
dance.  One  spirit  seemed  to  stir 
in  us  both,  as  we  moved,  foot  to 
foot,  and  fall  to  fall,  of  the  pxdsing 
music.  If  life  were  all  a  minuet,  I 
would  have  desired  no  other  com- 
panion to  walk  it  with  me.  I  have 
thought,  too,  that,  though  I  had  by 
no  means  his  grace  of  person,  I 
may  have  been  a  more  fitting 
partner  to  him  than  a  finer  woman, 
for  though,  beholding  him,  one 
was  unwilling  to  confess  any  ex- 
ternal fault  in  him,  his  elegance 
touched  almost  the  limits  of 
effeminacy.  I,  little  and  slight  as 
I  was,  might  the  rather  give  manli- 
ness to  a  form  which,  standing 
beside  Miss  Rolandi,  might  have 
appeared — though  but  a  little — ^to 
want  strength  and  tallness.  But 
perhaps  I,  accustomed  to  the 
stately  height  of  Mr.  Gk)dstone, 
may  scarce  have  judged  fairly  of 
Mr.  Preston,  and,  cei-tainly,  I  never 
heard  others  speak  of  his  outer 
looks  as  less  than  perfect. 

As  we  rode  home  from  Lady 
Pentwhistle's,  Madame  Eolandi  and 
Letty  were  both  out  of  spirits,  and 
Letty  more  than  a  little  pettish. 
On  me  had  fallen  the  blankness 
which  was  apt — partly,  I  think, 
because  I  was  not  very  robust — to 
follow  any  strong  pleasure,  so  that 
I  leaned  back,  and  said  little.  Mr. 
Preston,  however,  talked  enough 
for  all.  He  sat  by  me,  Letty  and 
her  mother  facing  us.  He  ad- 
dressed all  his  discourse  to  Letty, 
and  presently  I  saw  a  light  of 
pleasure  stealing  into  her  eyes,  and 
the  sweet  rosiness  dawning  upon 
her  cheek.  Once  he  touched  her 
hand,  and  the  rose  deepened. 
"  Oh,  man !  "  I  thought ;  "you  who 
claim  to  be  stronger  and  nobler 
than  we,  how  can  you  complain  of 
woman,  if  you,  too,  can  trifle  thus 
iirith  a  thing  so  sacred  as  a  girFs 
first  love  ?  " 


And  as  I  descended  the  last  from 
the  carriage,  and  laid  my  hand  in 
his,  he  let  fall  upon  me  a  laughing 
glaoice  of  mocking  triumph,  which 
sent  me  in,  sad  at  heart,  and 
ashamed  of  him,  of  myself,  and  of 
the  world. 

Now,  I  knew  that,  not  many 
days  later,  we  were  to  go  to 
another  ball,  and  "  surely,"  I  had 
thought,  "  this  time  Mr.  Preston 
will  invite  Miss  Eolandi." 

But,  to  my  surprise,  when  I  hap- 
pened  to  be  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  next  morning — a  thing  which, 
since  his  coming,  I  had  avoided, 
but  now  was  busy  arranging 
flowers  in  the  china  pots — Mr. 
Preston  came  in,  and  in  a  hurried 
manner,  said  to  me, "  Miss  Armento, 
may  I  hope  to  renew  on  Monday 
the  joys  of  last  night  ?" 

I  would  not  imderstand  him; 
partly,  indeed,  I  did  doubt  whether 
he  could  possibly  meaji  to  neglect 
Letty  once  more. 

"  I  hope  you  may,  I  am  sure,"  I 
replied,  indifferently,  and,  turning 
my  back  upon  him,  while  I  took 
out  some  roses  which  were  &ded, 
and  replaced  them  by  fresh  ones. 
He  followed  me,  and  I  heard  his 
voice  close  at  my  ear. 

"  Nay,  but  may  I  hope  indeed  ? 
May  I  again  have  you  for  my 
partner  ?" 

I  went  round  the  table  to 
another  vase,  and  when  the  table 
was  between  us,  looked  him  in  the 
face,  and  said,  "  No,  sir.  I  thank 
you  for  your  politeness,  but  it  is 
impossible." 

"  How  impossible  ?  Has  some- 
one been  before  me  ?" 

I  did  not  reply.  I  hoped  he 
might  believe  it,  without  forcing 
me  to  say  that  it  was  so. 

"Am  I  too  late?"  he  asked 
again,  in  an  accent  which  was 
ridiculously  despairing  for  such  an 
occasion. 

I  bowed  my  head  affirmativelj, 
and    he    turned    away    with    an 
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impatient  gesture.  I  was  just 
thinking  how  luckily  I  had  got 
over  the  scene,  when  I  felt  my  hand 
caught  in  his,  his  quick  breath 
among  my  hair,  and  his  yoioe  at 
my  ear  again,  "  Will  you  not  look 
at  me?  What  have  I  done  that 
you  hate  me  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  turning  sharply 
Toimd,  "  will  you  set  this  vase  for 
me  on  the  chimney-board  ?  I  can 
scarce  reach  so  high."  And  I 
pointed  out  a  heavy  pot,  which  he, 
looking  a  little  disconcerted,  took 
in  both  hands  and  set  me  free. 

I  hastened  to  sweep  the  rest  of 
the  roses,  new  and  old,  into  my 
apron,  that  I  might  at  once  escape. 
He  returned,  however,  upon  me 
before  I  had  finished ;  but  we  were 
now  face  to  face,  and  so  long  as  I 
looked  at  him,  I  felt  able  to  keep 
him  in  check. 

"  You  will  pay  me  for  my  service, 
will  you  not?"  he  said,  "with  a 
rose  as  sweet  as  yourself." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  I  answered ; 
and,  taking  up  a  large  tea-rose, 
whose  creamy  tints  melted  almost 
into  a  yellow  brown,  added  "  This, 
I  think,  is  as  near  as  may  be  to  my 
complexion." 

I  held  it  out,  but  he  hesitated, 
and,  saying  "  It  is  overblown  :  this, 
rather,  resembles  you,"  took  from 
my  apron  a  scarce  opened  damask 
bud,  whose  dye  was  the  deepest 
carnation,  and  fixed  it  in  his  coat, 
where  it  showed  upon  the  pale 
brown  with  so  much  advantage 
that  I  could  not  but  suspect  him  of 
having  chosen  it  for  that  cause.  I 
dropped  him  a  curtsey — said,  from 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  "  Remem- 
ber, sir,  it  is  of  your  taking,  not 
my  giving,"  and  vanished,  taking 
with  me  the  impression  of  his  face, 
changed  from  gratification  to  vexa- 
tion. 

On  the  stairs  I  passed  Letty, 
who  was  coming  to  the  drawing 
room.  With  what  face  he  could 
receive  her  I  know  not,  nor  what 


he  cotdd  say  to  make  her  look  so 
happy  as,  all  the  day  after,  she  did. 

That  evening,  there  were  again 
visitors.  Mr.  Preston,  to  my  great 
relief,  scarce  spoke  to  me,  but  pass- 
ing by  me,  he  looked  at  me,  and 
carried  his  hand  to  the  rose  which 
still  bloomed  in  his  coat.  There 
was  singing  that  evening  also,  but 
I  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take 
part — not  although  Mr.  Godstone 
asked  it  of  me.  And  I  saw  in 
Madame  Eolandi's  eyes  that  she 
approved  my  refusal,  for  she  had 
given  me  pretty  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  I  had  held  too  forward  a 
place,  the  night  before.  "  Though, 
mdeed,"  she  said,  "'twas  rather 
Mr.  EUcott's  doing  than  yours, 
who  fore-engaged  Letty."  And 
when  she  said  this,  how  thankful 
was  I  that  I  had  refused  to  dance 
yet  another  time  with  Mr.  Preston. 

It  was  on  the  next  day  to  this 
that  a  little  incident  happened 
which  vexed  me  much.  After  dinner, 
when  we  were  sitting  all  together 
in  the  drawing  room,  Mr.  Preston 
begged  to  have  the  ladies'  opinion  on 
a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  writ 
the  night  before.  Madame  Rolandi 
of  course,  consented,  and  he  read 
the  following  to  us  : 

TO  CYNTHIA,  SINGING. 

A  nymph  in  yonder  ^ove  I  heard, 

Like  Philomela,  sing. 
Her  Toioe  was  like  a  monntiug  bird 

That  soars  with  quivering  wing. 

A  slave,  enthralled  by  mnsic's  chain, 

I  stood  before  her  throne  ; 
My  tender  heart,  with  pleasing  pain, 

Confessed  itself  her  own. 

But  when  to  paint  my  woes  I  strove, 

She  mocked  me  into  air. 
Ye  gods  !  why  made  ye  cold  to  love 

One  whom  ye  made  so  fair  P 

How  comes  it  that  so  sweet  a  song 
From  frozen  lips  should  flow  P 

Or  she  who  lights  a  flame  so  strong 
Should  fail  to  feel  its  glow  P 

But,  Syren,  cease  to  mock  a  fire 
With  which  you  yet  may  bum ; 

You,  too,  by  Cupid's  vengeful  ire, 
May  love  without  return. 
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And,  Mnse,  that  didst  inspire  tlie  fair, 

Inspire  her  loTer  too, 
Lest,  if  I  perish  in  despair, 

Dame  Venus  frown  on  yon. 

I  felt  myself  grow  hot  all  over 
with  annoyance.  Madame  Bolandi 
began  to  say  some  very  handsome 
things  about  his  elegant  fancy. 
Letty  looked  down,  blushing,  smil- 
ing with  a  pretty  wavering  smile, 
and  twisting  her  fingers  in  the 
ribbons  of  her  apron.  I  could 
scarce,  as  I  looked  at  her,  forbear 
my  indignation  against  the  man 
wno  could  proffer  undesired  atten- 
tions to  another  woman  under  the 
mask  of  her  all  but  avowed  prefe- 
rence. I  could  not  but  behold  with 
amazement  the  effrontery  which 
could  meet  her  candid  blue  eyes, 
lay  the  paper,  bowing,  upon  her 
lap,  and  then  turn  to  shoot  a  glance 
of  appeal  from  under  his  eyelids  at 
me.  I  felt  as  if  the  dagger  which 
my  countrywomen  are  said  to  have 
worn  wound  in  their  locks  for  the 
avenging  of  love-falsehoods  would 
have  been  a  temptation  to  my 
fingers. 

That  evening,  Letty  came  to  my 
room,  her  eyes  shining  with  a  great 
delight. 

"  Oh,  Mericas !  "  said  she,  and 
took  me  roimd  the  neck,  and 
kissed  me. 

I  felt  tears  of  great  compassion 
rise  up  for  her  in  my  heart,  but  I 
could  not  say  a  word. 

Then  she  drew  from  the  pocket 
of  her  apron  the  paper  with  the 
verses,  and  read  them  through 
a^ain  with  a  trembling  voice.  But 
when  she  came  to  these  two  lines  : 

*  Yon,  too,  by  Cnpid's  vengeful  ire. 
May  love  without  return,' 

she  looked  at  me  with  an  April 
smile,  sweet  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
shook  her  head.  "  Oh,  Mericas  ! " 
said  she  again,  "  If  you  could  but 
know  how  happy  I  am !  Is  he  not  the 
handsomest  man  you  ever  saw  ?  " 

I  was  glad  that  I  could  truly 
answer  I  thought  he  was. 


"  And  such  a  noble  air !  and  so 
modest  too !  None  of  the  confidence 
of  that  odious  Captain  Ferrers." 

Then  again  she  looked  at  the 
paper. 

"  And  are  they  not  sweet  verses, 
Mericas  ? 

*  My  tender  heart,  with  pleasing  pain, 
Confessed  itself  her  own.* 

Ah !  but  I  must  not  be  too  cold, 
must  I  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  drive 
him  to  despair.  I  do  confess  that 
I  was  a  little  vexed  that  he  went 
away  from  the  harpsichord  while 
I  was  singing." 

Then  she  laid  the  paper  against 
her  cheek,  and  let  her  fresh,  young  / 
lips  but  just  touch  it,  yet  that  touch  ■ 
brought  the  roses  after  it.  I  think, 
if  I  could  have  spoken  to  Mr. 
Preston  at  that  moment,  I  might 
have  shamed  him  into  a  better 
conduct.  It  was  well  that  Lettv, 
involved  in  her  own  love,  scarcely 
perceived  my  silence. 

Now,  during  all  these  days,  I 
was  rather  troubled,  because  I  had, 
in  truth,  no  partner  for  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay's  ball.  More  than  once  I 
inclined  to  feign  an  indisposition 
and  BO  stay  at  home ;  but  besides 
that  I  disliked  the  crookedness  of 
the  expedient,  I  feared  lest  the 
watchful  Mr.  Preston  should  per- 
ceive that  no  cavalier  came  up  to 
inquire  what  had  become  of  me. 
And  on  Sunday,  I  thought  that  the 
matter  would  be  settled  happily, 
for  Captain  Ferrers  made  me  ms 
request,  and,  though  I  did  not 
greatly  like  him,  I  was  about  to 
take  it  with  gratitude,  when  I 
found  that  Mr.  Preston's  eye  was 
upon  me,  and  knew  that  he  wa» 
listening.  I  dared  not,  in  his 
hearing,  accept,  and  was  forced  to 
tell  the  Captain,  what  was  indeed 
very  true,  uiat  a  previous  gentle- 
man's offer  obliged  me,  with  regret, 
to  decline  his.  But  I  was  much 
vexed,  and  feared  that  Mr.  Pres- 
ton would  so  watch  me  at  the  ball 
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that  I  should  have  no  chance  of 
agreeing  with  a  partner  there ;  and 
80  I  resolved  to  throw  myself  on 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Godstone.  I 
boldly  followed  him  out,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  horse  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. He  rode  out,  generally,  from 
the  back  of  the  house,  the  road 
being  less  crowded,  and  he  loving 
to  ride  at  a  good  speed. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  running  out,  "  may 
I  speak  to  you  ?  *' 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Gbdstone, 
turning  with  his  kindly  look,  and 
at  once  removing  his  hat.  If  I 
should  live  a  thousand  years,  I 
think  I  should  never  forget  his 
look,  as  he  stood  bareheaded  in 
the  sunshine,  the  light  glancing  on 
his  light-brown  hair,  which  he 
wore  always  unpowdered,  and  in 
which,  for  all  his  pretence  at  age, 
there  was  not  a  grey  hair,  his 
head  bent  a  little  to  listen,  his  hat 
and  whip  in  his  hand,  and  his  long 
riding  cloak  hanging  loosely  from 
his  shoulders.  I  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  knew  not  how  to  begin. 
The  imeasy  pawing  of  his  horse 
warned  me  that  I  must  not  keep 
him. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  know  we  are 
going  to  Mrs.  Courtonay's  ball  to- 
night, and  Mr.  Preston  asked  me 
to  dance  with  him,  but  I  thought 
— ^I  mean — I  wished  not  to  dance 
with  him  again,  and  I  could  give 
no  reason  to  him;  and  when  he 
asked  me,  'Had  someone  been 
beforehand?'  I  did  not  deny  it. 
And  now  I  have  no  partner,  and 
what  shall  I  do  ?  for  he  will  find 
out  that  I  was  promised  to  no  one 
else ;  and  I  had  to  refuse  Captain 
Ferrers,  too,  because  Mr.  Preston 
was  listening.  And,  oh,  sir,  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  find  a  partner 
for  me  ?    I  do  not  care  who  it  is." 

Mr.  Godstone  smiled  with  a 
smile  that  laughed  from  his  eyes 
as  well  as  his  lips,  and  answered, 
"  If  you  care  so  little,  would  you 
accept  an  ancient  cavalier  P  " 


**  Anyone  but  Mr.  Preston." 

"  Will  you  dance  with  me, 
Mericas  ?  " 

I  felt  my  whole  heart  leap  up 
with  joy,  and,  looking  up,  I  caught 
his  hand,  and  would  have  kissed 
it ;  but  he,  holding  mine  back, 

"  Nay,  Mericas,  surely  the  gentle- 
man, not  the  lady,  has  cause,  on 
such  an  occasion,  for  gratitude." 

Then,  bowing,  he  lifted  my 
fingers  to  his  lips,  but  scarce 
touched  them,  and,  looking  at  me 
with  a  face  grown  grave  again, 
turned  away  to  his  horse.  I  went 
slowly  to  the  house,  but  in  the 
doorway  paused  and  looked  back. 
He,  too,  was  looking  back.  I 
curtsied,  and  he,  with  a  bright 
smile,  waved  his  hat  to  me,  and 
rode  away. 

I  ran  indoors,  and  flew  up  to 
my  own  room,  singing  for  joy.  I 
looked  out  my  dress  for  the  night. 
I  laid  this  ribbon  and  that  against 
my  face.  I  resolved  that,  if  I  was 
to  have  the  honour  of  being  Mr. 
Godstone's    partner,   I    would,   if 

rssible,  not  disgrace  his  choice, 
almost  forgave  Mr.  Preston, 
since  he  was  the  cause  of  my 
happiness. 

And  in  the  evening,  behold ! 
Mr.  Godstone  was  all  in  a  light 
dress,  save,  indeed,  that  his  coat 
was  of  a  dark  red,  laced  with  gold. 
And,  beckoning  me  towards  him, 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  ''Mericas, 
you  see  I  have  had  a  mind  for 
your  sake  to  outshine  even  the 
aU'Conqv^ng  Preston  ;  but  I  see 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  have 
forgotten.  Have  you  never  a  blue 
ribbon  to  tie  my  hair  in  the  plac:? 
of  this  black  one  ?  " 

To  be  sure  I  had,  and  I  hastene^l 
to  fetch  it.  He  drew  back  a  litt'^ 
from  the  others,  and  I  tied  it, 
though  I  could  scarce  reach  to  do 
it  with  ease.  And  when  it  was 
fastened,  I  could  not  but  think 
with  admiration  of  his  appearance. 

"  You  may  boast  of  your  work, 
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Merioas/'  said  he  ;  "I  think  I 
have  not  worn  a  bright  ribbon  in 
that  fashion  since  I  was  of  your 
age. 

To  hear  him  talk,  one  might 
have  thought  that  time  to  be  fifty 
years  past,  instead  of  fifteen ;  but 
to  look  at  him,  as  he  looked  that 
night,  one  might  rather  have 
guessed  it  five. 

Mj  life  has  been,  in  many  ways, 
a  happy  one,  but  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  that  night  was  its 
happiest  point.  We  were  a  cheerful 
party.  Letty  was  contented,  for 
she  was  to  dance  with  Mr.  Preston, 
Her  mother  was  happy  in  her 
pleasure  ;  I,  in  the  prospect  of 
being  Mr.  Godstone's  partner ;  and 
he,  I  think,  in  that  of  my  gratifi- 
cation. As  we  entered  the  ball 
room,  the  ever  -  watchful  Mr. 
Preston,  though  he  kept,  as  in 
duty  bound,  by  his  partner,  yet 
let  nothing  I  did  escape  him. 
How  thankful  was  I  that  I  had 
not  deferred  until  now  the  finding 
of  a  partner!  I  do  not  think  it 
had  entered  his  mind  that  Mr. 
Godstone  should  dance  with  me. 
Certain  it  is  that,  when  a  scraping 
of  fiddles  began  and  Mr.  God- 
stone  offered  me  his  hand,  a  very 
blank  look  of  surprise  crossed 
the  face  of  Mr.  Preston,  and  for 
an  instant  he  forgot  his  wonted 
elegance,  and  rather  yielded  than 
offered  his  hand  to  Letty.  Whether 
his  after  reflections  soothed  him,  or 
angered  him  the  more,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  when  once  I  had  taken  my 
place  in  the  dance,  I  thought  of  him 
no  more. 

Mr.  Godstone  was  like  no  other 
partner.  His  nature  shone  through 
his  dancing.  When  he  bowed  to 
me,  the  action  was  eloquent  of 
reverence;  his  touch,  when  he 
took  my  hand,  meant  guardian- 
ship. I  have  said  that  I  was 
resolved,  as  far  as  I  might,  to 
do  credit  to  his  choice;  but  this 
feeling  presently  died  away,  and 


left  in  its  place  a  sentiment  not  to 
be  described,  but  like  those  passing 
sweetnesses  which  have  no  shape 
in  words — ^like  music  in  the  air,  or 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  blown 
across  the  darkness  when  the 
flowers  themselves  are  hidden.  As 
long  as  we  danced,  I  thought  of 
nothing  else ;  but,  after  a  while, 
when  we  were  pausing  from  the 
dance,  I  began  to  fear  lest  Mr.  God- 
stone  might  weary  of  a  diversion  in 
which  he  so  seldom  cared  to  join, 
and  his  goodness  to  me  become  a 
burden.  I  ventured  to  utter  this 
doubt,  and  to  assiire  him  that,  if  it 
were  so,  I  desired  to  dance  no  more. 
He,  smiling  and  holding  up  his 
finger,  as  to  a  child,  said,  "  Confess, 
Mericas,  is  it  not  you  who  are 
weary  of  your  partner,  and  regret- 
ful of  the  prudence  which  could 
refuse  Mr.  Preston  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,  sir,"  I  answered 
indignantly;  "  anyone  might  dance 

with  Mr.  I^eston;    but  you " 

Then,  stopping  myself,  and  half 
laughing  to  hide  how  much  I  was 
in  earnest — "  Confess,  sir,"  said  I, 
"in  your  turn,  that  you  did  but 
put  the  question  in  order  that  I 
might  praise  you." 

And  when  I  had  said  this,  I 
paused  in  amaze  at  my  own  bold- 
ness, which  could  thus  rally  Mr. 
Godstone.  Then  it  was  that, 
among  the  many  gay  groups,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  pair  coming 
towards  us,  whose  looks  pleased 
me  well — a  fair,  tall  man,  on  whose 
arm  hung  a  laughing,  dark-eyed 
girL  I  thought,  "  a  pair  of  happy 
lovers ; "  and,  in  the  moment  of 
the  thought,  I  saw  that  a  mirror 
was  before  us,  and  that  the  figures 
and  faces  were  Mr.  Godstone's  and 
my  own.  The  many  groups,  the 
crowded  room,  Mr.  Godstone's  un- 
wonted dress  had  permitted  the 
momentary  illusion.  But  was  that 
indeed  ourselves?  That  rose- 
tinted,  smiling  girl,  Mericas  ? — and 
that  young  lover,  Mr.  Godstone.    I 
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glanced  from  the  mirror  at  him, 
and  then  around  the  room.  Yes, 
it  was  true — he  was  among  his 
equals  here,  or  rather  first  among 
equals,  as  I  had  heard  Mr.  Preston 
say  to  Lettj,  in  telling  her  what 
every  gentleman  aspired  to  be.  But 
ah !  Mr.  Preston,  he  who  would  be 
first  in  outward  graces  should 
possess  also  the  inner  graces  of  the 
floul,  else  is  he  but  a  player  aping 
to  be  a  king,  whom  a  moment's 
real  passion  will  throw  out  of  his 
part.  I  dared  not  lift  my  eyes 
again  to  Mr.  Godstone's  face.  For 
a  minute  or  two  after,  I  scarce 
could  speak.  It  was  as  if  a  sudden 
enchantment  had  indeed  changed 
us.  And,  indeed,  there  was  a 
change.  His  eye  sparkled,  his  lip 
laughed.  He  seemed,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  had  known  him,  to  be 
happy  for  his  own  count,  and  not 
because  he  had  made  others  happy. 
And  I — ^I  know  not  how — ^had  be- 
come his  equal. 

But  alas!  the  eyening  was  all 
too  soon  at  an  end.  Madame 
Bolandi  appeared  from  the  card- 
table  ;  and  Letty,  fatigued,  but  with 
triumph  in  her  eyes,  came  up, 
attended  by  Mr.  Preston. 

Madame  Rolandi  turned  on  me 
a  cold  gaze,  and  said  to  her  brother, 
**I  fear,  Richard,  you  must  be 
weary  of  an  evening  spent  thus." 

He  smiled,  and  answered, "  Nay, 
indeed,  Letitia,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
have  f  oimd  it  but  short.  I  suspect 
I  am  scarce  as  sober-minded  as  I 
thought  myself." 

She  put  up  her  lip  and  turned 
haughtily  from  him,  though  she 
had  been  just  about  putting  into  his 
hands  her  cardinal,  that  he  might 
enwrap  her.  She  suffered  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  stood  by  to 
perform  this  office  in  his  stead; 
and  he,  though  I  wished  he  had 
not,  came  to  assist  me.  Then,  our 
cloaks  and  capuchins  being  on,  we 
were  borne  home,  Madame  Eolandi 
scarce  speaking. all  the  way.     Letty 


and  I  went  at  once  to  our  apart- 
ments; so  also  did  Mr.  Preston, 
but  Madame  Rolandi  detained  her 
brother,  and  it  was  not  till  near 
ten  minutes  later  that  I  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  brocaded  silk,  as  she 
passed  my  chamber  door.  I  trem- 
bled lest  she  should  come  in — and 
she  did  pause,  but  passed  on,  and 
I  breathed  once  more.  Involun- 
tarily, I  listened  for  Mr.  Godstone's 
step  to  follow.  But,  though  I  was 
listening  for  it,  yet  when  I  heard 
it  ascending  -the  stairs,  I  fell  a- 
trembling  h'om  head  to  foot,  and 
held  my  breath ;  and  when  it  was 
out  of  hearing,  sank  down  in  a 
chair,  and  knew  not  what  had 
come  to  me.  The  night  had  almost 
touched  the  morning,  and  though 
it  was  summer,  a  chill  air  crept  in, 
and  made  me  shiver.  I  sat  with 
my  hands  clasped  together,  and 
cared  not  to  look  into  mine  own 
heart.  But  after  awhile,  I  said, 
half  aloud,  "  Come  let  me  be  true 
to  myself,"  and  I  resolved  to  think 
freely,  now  while  I  was  alone,  and 
to  learn  why,  and  how,  my  life  was 
so  changed.  And  in  an  instant 
my  heart  acknowledged  its  secret, 
and  I  knew  that  I  loved,  and,  ever 
should  love,  Mr.  Godstone. 

What  passed  between  Madame 
Rolandi  and  her  brother  I  could 
but  guess,  but  I  make  no  doubt 
she  rebuked  him  for  dancing  with 
me.  And  he,  doubtless,  in  my  de- 
fence, must  have  related  to  her  the 
cause  thereof.  For  when  I  went 
down  the  next  morning  I  saw  that 
she  regarded  me  with  an  altered 
countenance;  she  scarce  replied 
when  I  bade  her  "  good  morning," 
and  observed  Mr.  Preston  with  a 
watchfulness  like  that  of  Argus 
himself.  I  hardly  dared  to  lift  my 
eyes,  lest  I  should  meet  his,  and 
sne  suspect  us  of  an  understanding. 
Yet,  when  I  kept  them  bent  down, 
I  dreaded  lest  she  should  think  I 
did  so  from  shame.  How  relieved 
was  I  when  the  breakfast  was  over ! 
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I  made  a  slight  pretext  for  taking 
my  work  to  my  own  apartment,  and 
reappeared  only  when  Mr.  Preston 
had  gone  to  visit  Lady  Mailing- 
ford,  his  sister.  I  almost  wished, 
greatly  as  I  feared  it,  that  Madame 
Bolandi  would  express  her  dis- 
pleasure, that  I  might  have  the 
occasion  to  assure  her  of  my  in- 
difference to  Mr.  Preston.  But 
this  she  did  not  do.  She  merely 
watched  me  in  silence,  with  a  cold, 
immovable  watchfulness.  And  the 
next  day,  I  perceived  that  Letty 
had  begun  to  watch  me  too,  and 
to  repulse  me  when  I  tried  to 
address  her.  Only  when  the  gen- 
tlemen were  present,  did  they  ^eat 
me  with  the  semblance  of  their 
usual  manner.  Mr.  Preston,  I 
presume,  observed  that  we  were 
watched,  for  he  scarce  spoke  to  me 
during  those  two  days.  But  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
when  I  was  about  to  change  my 
dress,  Eebecca  having  come  in  to 
fetch  something,  and  stopping  to 
help  me,  I  put  my  hand  in  the 
pociet  of  my  apron  to  take  out  my 
keys,  and  found  there  a  paper.  I 
opened  it,  standing,  unsuspicious, 
before  the  glass,  and  at  the  first 
glance  saw  that  it  was  another  copy 
of  verses  in  Mr.  Preston's  hand, 
and  headed:  To  Mericas» 

Much  discomposed,  I  crushed  it 
in  my  hand  without  reading  fur- 
ther, and,  looking  up,  perceived 
my  own  embarrassed  face  in  the 
glass,  and  the  curious  one  of 
Eebecca  peering  over  my  shoulder. 
And  now  a  foolish  perplexity  beset 
me.  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
the  paper.  I  was  about  to  slip  off 
the  dress  and  apron  which  I  wore, 
and  I  dared  not  leave  it  in  one  of 
their  pockets,  or  lying  in  my  room, 
lest  Eebecca  should  seek  it  out  and 
take  it  to  Madame  Eolandi.  I 
could  not  keep  it  shut  up  in  my 
hand  till  I  was  clothed  in  my  other 
gown,  and  could  transfer  it  to  my 
pocket.     I  would  not   destroy   it, 


save  in  Mr.  Preston's  presence,  for 
I  was  resolved  he  should  know  I 
would  neither  look  at  it  or  keep  it. 
And,  in  my  confusion,  I  did,  per- 
haps,  a  f oolLsh  thing.  At  a  moment 
when  I  thought  Eebecca  was  not 
looking,  I  slipped  it  into  my  bosom, 
meaning  to  put  it  in  my  pocket  as 
soon  as  I  should  be  alone.  Eebecca 
showed  herself  far  more  ready 
than  usual  to  wait  upon  me, 
folding  up  my  morning  gown,  and 
flitting  about  me,  with  gossip  and 
offers  of  service.  And  now,  at  last, 
I  was  going  down,  but — "  Mericas ! " 
called  the  voice  of  Madame  Eolandi, 
from  her  apartment,  and  on  my 
going  thither  to  her,  she  gave  me 
some  orders  for  the  kitchen,  which 
took  me  so  long  to  execute  that 
when  I  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  visitors  had  arrived,  and 
Madame  Eolandi,  Letty,  and  Mr. 
Preston  were,  all  there,  and  Mr. 
Godstone  soon  after  appeared  to 
dinner. 

Madame  Eolandi  was  in   high 
spirits.     I  had  seldom    seen    her 
more  brilliant,  but  there  was  a  fire 
in  her  eye  and  an  implacability  on 
her  lipjwhich  I  well  knew  announced 
approaching  storm.     Mr.  Gods  tone 
was,  that  day,  obliged  to  return  in 
the  evening  to  the  city,  expecting 
despatches  from  abroad.     He  g^ve 
us   his   company,    however,    until 
after  tea,  and  then  left  us.     The 
visitors  were  intending  to  proceed 
to  the  play  ;  they  quitted  us,  there- 
fore, a  little  before  the  hour  of  that 
entertainment.  Lady   Lucy  Pent- 
whistle  alone  excepted,  whose  aunt 
was  to  send  the  chariot  for  her.     I 
dreaded     to     hear     the     rolling 
of   its    wheels,  hoping    that   Mr. 
Godstone  might  return  before  we 
were  left  alone,  for  I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment    of     fear,    which    was, 
indeed,  but  too  justly  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  Mr.  Godstone  came  not,  and  the 
sound  of  the  chariot  presently  drew 
near.    Lady  Lucy  rose,  and  began, 
half   laughing,  but    not    without 
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some  real  terror,  to  speak  of  the 
daring  stopping  of  a  coach  in 
Leicester-fields,  the  night  before. 
Letty,  thereon,  to  mj  surprise,  ex- 
claimed that  she  was  so  little  afraid 
of  highwaymen  that  she  would,if  she 
pleased.  Accompany  her,  proVided 
that  the  chariot  might  return  with 
her.  And,  turning  to  Mr.  Preston, 
"  Mr.  Preston,"  sajs  she,  "  will  you 
lend  me  your  pistols,  that  I  may 
protect  Lady  Lucy  ?  " 

'*  My  pistols,  madam,"  returned 
Mr.  Preston,  bowing,  "  are  at 
your  service:  but,  as  they  are 
scarce  weapons  fit  for  the  tender 
hand  of  a  lady,  permit  me  to  add 
myself  to  them,  and  to  have  the 
joy  of  using  them  for  you,  should 
occasion  arise." 

Letty  tossed  her  head  and  called 
him  *^  vain  man ;  "  but  she  looked 
.satisfied. 

Madame  Eolandi  went  out 
with  them  to  the  house  door.  I 
heard  the  merry  laughter  and  sat 
trembling.  Now  would  have  been 
the  moment  to  remove  the  verses 
to  my  pocket,  but,  in  truth,  I  had 
forgot  them,  my  mind  being  full  of 
fear  of  Madame  Eolandi.  I  heard 
the  coach  door  closed,  her  last 
**  good  night "  called  to  them,  then 
her  step.  She  came  in,  advanced, 
^nd  stood  before  me. 

<<  Mericas,"  said  she,  **  what 
paper  have  you  in  your  bosom  ?  " 

Involuntanly  I  carried  my  hand 
thither,  and  paused. 

''Answer  me,"  said  she,  in  a 
terrible  voice. 

Then  I  drew  out  the  paper  and 
gave  it  her.  She  looked,  she 
clenched  her  hand,  she  called  me 
"  litUe  viper "  —  I  thought  she 
wotdd  have  struck  me. 

"  I  have  not  read  them,"  said  I. 

"  No,  I  know  you  have  not — and 
you  shall  never  read  them  now," 
she  cried;  and  she  thrust  the 
paper  into  a  candle,  and  waved  it  in 
the  air,  all  burning,  and  then,  when 
the  flame  came  near  to  her  hand. 


dropped  it,  and  stamped  upon  it, 
and  &od  it  out. 

"And  you,  you,**  she  cried, 
"  little,  ar&ul,  black-faced  Papist, 
to  try  and  steal  my  Lett/s  lover. 
Is  this  your  gratitude  for  all  that 
has  been  done  for  you  ?  But  vou 
shall  be  punished — oh,  you  shall  be 
punished!  Base,  intriguing  crea- 
ture !  You  shall  be  sent  home  in 
disgrace.  You  shall  inveigle  no 
more  rich  young  Englishmen.  You 
would  have  liked  to  be  Lady 
Preston,  of  Preston  Hall,  I  dare 
say.  But  your  arts  are  discovered ; 
you  shall  go  home  to  a  convent." 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  madam, 
hear  me." 

"  No,  I  will  not  hear  you.  What 
can  you  say  ?  Can  you  deny  that 
those  verses  were  in  your  bosom, 
and  that  Mr.  Preston  wrote 
them  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  not  that ;  but  it 
was  not  my  doing." 

"  How,  not  yov/r  doing  ?  Did  you 
not  put  them  there  P" 

"Yes,  indeed;  but  only  imtil  I 
could  return  them.  I  meant  not 
to  keep  them." 

She  laughed  out  loud,  angrily, 
and  coming  dose  to  me,  and  look- 
ing at  me  with  great  flaming  eyes, 
"  Oh,  accomplished  designer !"  she 
cried.  "  No  truly.  She  would  not 
keep  them.  Nay,  Mr.  Preston, 
that  would  be  unbecoming.  A 
lady  accepts  verses,  you  know, 
only  from  her  acknowledged  ad- 
mirer.    Oh,  cunning,  cunning !" 

I  stood  amazed.  I  knew  not 
what  to  say. 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  stand 
and  look  at  me  with  an  innocent 
face,  if  vou  can — unblushing  girl ! 
But  I  will  unmask  you.  My  poor, 
confiding  brother,  too— he  shall 
know  ! — he,  who  was  deluded,  and 
made  the  mask  of  your  clandestine 
intrigues.  How  dared  you,  Mericas, 
to  fool  an  honourable  man  like  my 
brother,  imder  his  own  roof  ?" 

"And  how  dare  you,  madam," 
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cried  I,  made  suddenly  bold  by 
these  words,  "  to  accuse  me  of  such 
an  action?  'Tis  false — ^false!  I 
have  done  nothing  that  I  am 
ashamed  of — ^nothing  that  all  the 
world  might  not  know." 

"Speak  as  befits  you  to  your 
betters,  girl,"  said  Madame 
Eolandi,  fiercely,  and  the  habit  of 
a  lifelong  fear  awed  me  again. 
"  And  rest  assured,"  she  went  on, 
"  the  world  ehaU  know  of  it — all  of 
it.  If  I  had  my  way,  you  should 
leave  this  house  to-night."  (I 
thought  of  my  dear  father's  wordB, 
and  thanked  Heaven  that  the  house 
was  Mr.  €K)dstone*s.)  "  And  mind 
you,  you  shall  never  see  Mr.  Preston 
a^ain — never.  You  have  beguiled 
hmi  once  ;  you  shall  do  so  no  more, 
you  may  depend  upon  that!" 

"  Madame  Eolandi,"  said  I,  « I 
never  have  loved  Mr.  Preston. 

"  Who  speaks  of  love  ?"  she  in- 
terrupted. "  Love !  What  immo- 
desty !  You  tried  to  entrap  him, 
and  men  are  such  fools,  that  even 
an  insignificant  chit  like  you  can 
'atch  them.  I  never  supposed  you 
.oved  him.  Preston  Hall  and  a 
title  were  baits  enough.  My 
brother  shall  hear  of  it,  I  promise 
you." 

"  Madam,  madam,  let  me  speak 
to  Mr.  Godstone ;  I  beseech  you,  let 
me  explain." 

"  I  warrant  you !  A  soft,  easy 
man  like  my  brother !  Have  you 
not  deceived  him  enough  already  ? 
No,  madam,"  with  a  low  curtsey, 
"you  shall  see  no  more  gentle- 
men." 

"  Oh !  Madame  Eolandi,"  I  cried, 
bursting  into  tears,  and  flinging 
myself  at  her  feet ;  "  Have  you  no 
pity  for  me?  Alone,  friendless, 
motherless  !  Oh  !  my  troubles  are 
more  than  I  can  bear." 

And,  indeed,  I  felt  as  if  my 
heart  would  break.  She  drew  back 
a  step  from  me. 

"  Eise,"  she  said,  sternly.  "  You 
played  your  false  game,  and  lost, 


and  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quenoe.  Don't  look  to  me  for  pity, 
fiise,  girl,  I  say." 

And  I  rose.  I  wept  no  more* 
My  tears  seemed  frozen.  If  she 
would  be  my  enemy,  I  would  harden 
myself  against  her.  I  stood  before 
her,  and  looked  at  her,  and  felt  that 
I  hated  her.  She  said  more,  much 
more.  I  scarce  heard  her.  I 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  how  the 
violence  of  her  rage  disfigured  her 
beauty.  Her  words  passed  over  me 
like  sounds  of  the  street ;  only  once 
or  twice,  when  she  touched  on  Mr. 
Godstone,  they  became  as  sounds 
of  the  street  to  one  tortured  by  a 
racking  headache.  At  last,  the 
chariot  wheels  were  heard. 

"  Begone,"  she  cried, "  begone  !" 
and  I  uiankf ully  obeyed. 

I  went  up  to  my  own  room  and 
there  sank  down  upon  the  floor, 
completely  exhausted  and  over- 
whelmed. Oh,  how  could  she  be 
so  cruel,  so  unwomanly!  How- 
could  she  even  think  the  things  she 
had  said  to  me?  And  this  was 
Mr.  Godstone's  sister!  Good 
Heavens!  what  must  he  have 
suffered  during  all  these  years ;  he 
who  loved  her.  I  lay  so  for  some 
time.  Then  I  rose.  1  heard  voices 
below.  I  heard  Madame  Eolandi 
laugh,  and  presently  I  heard  Letty 
coming  upstairs.  I  opened  the- 
door  just  wide  enough  to  let  my 
voice  through. 

"  Letty  !  "  said  I,  "  Letty !  " 

But  she  passed  on.  Whether 
she  heard  me  or  not,  or  whether 
she  would  not  hear  me,  I  cannot 
tell. 

Then  I  heard  Mr.  Preston's  step 
come  saily  up  the  stairs,  and  the 
little  cunk  of  his  sword.  By  this 
time  it  was  late ;  but  I  had  not 
begun  yet  to  prepare  for  the  night. 
I  could  not  rest ;  I  moved  to  and 
fro  uneasily.  The  time  went  on. 
I  heard  quarter  after  quarter  strike 
from  the  dock  at  St.  James's.  I 
knew  that  Madame  Eolandi  had 
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not  yet  gone  to  her  room;  that  Mr. 
Godstone  was  not  yet  returned. 
I  extinguished  mj  candle,  keeping 
alight  only  a  little  wick  floating 
on  oil,  at  which  to  relume  it,  li 
occasion  called,  and,  pushing  open 
my  window,  leaned  out  into  the 
hot,  still  night.  "Who  knows," 
thought  I,  "  how  long  it  may  still 
be  my  lot  to  look  upon  this  scene  ?  " 
And  presently  I  heard  a  quick 
sound  of  horse's  hoofs;  I  heard 
the  door  of  the  stable-yard  open ; 
and  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  lantern 
which  he  carried  Mr.  Godstone 
leading  in  his  horse.  He  was 
singing  to  himself  as  he  came,  and 
his  voice,  though  lowered,  reached 
my  ears  distinctly,  the  more  dis- 
tinctly that  the  words  were  of  my 
own  laoguage,  and  the  melody  one 
which  1  was  accustomed  to  sing. 
Words  cannot  express  the  emotion 
which  moved  my  heart  as  I  listened. 
His  face,  too,  lit  by  the  gleams  of 
the  lantern,  stirred  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  my  soul,  aod  I  bent  out 
into  the  shrouding  darkness,  gazing 
and  hearkening  hungrily,  for  who 
coidd  tell  how  soon  I  might  be 
parted  hence,  never  to  see  him 
again  ?  A  stream  of  light  flowed 
from  the  open  door  of  tiie  house ; 
for  a  moment  he  stood  revealed  in 
it,  then  gave  his  lantern  to  the 
groom,  and  bidding  him  "  Good- 
night," passed  in. 

I  turned  from  the  window,  closed 
it,  and  came  to  my  door.  Once 
more  I  opened  that  a  little.  My 
heart  was  on  the  rack.  He  had 
gone  in.  I  heard  his  voice ; — ^he 
was  speaking  to  his  sister — and 
now,  hers.  She  is  telling  him.  Oh, 
for  courage  to  go  down,  to  con- 
front her,  to  tell  the  whole  truth ! 
Oh,  how  my  head  throbbed  and  my 
heart !  The  beating  of  my  thoughts 
in  my  brain  seemed  to  stop  my 
ears.  And  yet — oh,  that  was  her 
voice  again  —  a  word  or  two. 
Where  was  she  now  in  her  vile 
tale? 


And  after  a  long  time,  surely 
they  are  coming    out.      Madame 
Eolandi's  long,  stifE  dress  pattered 
and  rustled  against  the  edges  of 
the  stairs.     She  swept  along  the 
corridor  to  her  own  apartments. 
And  now,  stealthily,  I  opened  my 
door.     All  was  silent.     Mr.  God- 
stone  was  alone  in  the   parlour. 
Could  I  bear  to  let  him  keep  that 
tale,  imcontradicted,  in  his  thoughts 
all  through  the  hours  of  the  night  ? 
I  stole  out ;  noiselessly  I  drew  the 
door  together  behind  me ;  step  by 
step,  lightly  as  a  ghost,  I  descended 
the  dark  stairs.     At  half-way  down 
I  heard  a  sound — a  chair  pushed 
back.     He  was   moving — he  was 
coming.     A  kind  of  terror  para- 
lysed  me.     I  would    have   given 
worlds  to  be  back  once  more  in  the 
safety  of  my  own  room.     I  felt  I 
must  creep  into  any  hole  or  comer 
sooner  than  meet  him.     Hastilv,  I 
drew  back  into  a  little  half  landing 
close    by,  where  was    a  window, 
shaded  by  curtains,  and  a  statue, 
standing  with  a  wax  light  in  her 
hand,  to  lighten  the  stairs.     Trem- 
bling, I  blew  out  her  candle,  and 
concealed  myself  in  the  shadow  of 
the  curtains.     Mr.  Godstone  came 
out.     Forked  lightnings  from  his 
candle  gleamed  high  on  the  upper 
walls,  now  dwiildling,  now  shooting 
upward,  as  he  moved.    He  barred 
and    bolted    the    door;    then    he 
locked  the  parlour  door  also  ;  and 
then  I  heard  his  step  upon  the 
lower  stair,  and  his  spurs  clinked 
as  he  came.     Now  again  I  thought 
I  might  have  strength  to  speak  to 
him,  if  it  was  only  a  word.    And 
then  he  sighed — oh,  so  deeply — and 
murmured,  "  Good  Heavens,  good 
Heavens !     My  poor  child !  " 

And,  like  an  arrow,  shot  the 
knowledge  to  my  heart  that  he  was 
tldnking  of  Letty.  I  leaned 
against  the  wall ;  but  for  its  sup- 
port I  must  have  fallen — and  then 
he  passed,  going  up  slowly,  and  I 
saw  him.     The  light  fell  on  the 
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heads  of  his  silyer-mounted  pistols 
shining  from  the  inner  pocket  of 
his  riding-coat,  and  on  the  handle 
of  his  whip  and  the  buckle  of  his 
hat  as  he  carried  them  in  his  left 
hand,  and  on  his  face,  so  pale,  so 
sad,  so  changed  from  what  I  had 
seen  it  scarce  half  an  hour  before. 
I  longed,  my  yery  heart  ached,  to 
speak  to  him,  but  I  dared  not,  and 
he  passed  by.  And  as  he  passed 
my  door,  his  step  lingered,  he  sighed 
deeply  once  more,  and  went  on 
with  his  head  bowed  down. 

The  next  morning,  before  I  was 
completely  dressed,  came  Rebecca 
to  me  with  a  message  from  Madame 
Eolandi  that  I  was  not  to  go  down 
stairs,  my  breakfast  would  be  sent 
me   in  my  apartment.     So  I  sat 
upstairs  and  heard  the  sounds  of 
the  house,  and,  looking  from  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  my  window, 
saw  Mr.  Qodstone  ride  out.     Mr. 
Preston  came  out  with  him,  and 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  horse's 
neck,  scanning  his  beauties  with  a 
critical    eye.       Mr.    Godstone,    I 
fancied,  seemed  anxious  and  dis- 
turbed, Mr.  Preston  much  as  usual. 
There  could  be  no  private  conver- 
sation between  them,  for  the  groom 
was  close  at  hand.    After  a  minute 
or  so,  Mr.  Godstone  rode  away,  and 
Mr.  Preston,  before  returning  to 
the  house,  cast  a  long  glance  up  at 
my  window.     But  me  he  did  not 
see,  for  I  was  behind  the  curtain, 
and  had,  you  may  be  sure,  no  mind 
to  show  myself.     The  day  wore  on ; 
I  sat,  heavy-hearted,  in  my  soli- 
tude, and  no  creature  came  near 
me  till  Eebecca,  with  a  sour  visage, 
brought  me  some  dinner,  which,  for 
very  melancholy,  I  could  scarcely 
touch.     Now,  I  had  writ  a  note  to 
Letty,  and  this,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  I  gave  Eebecca.     I  know  not 
now  its  precise    contents,   but  I 
^sought  her  that  I  might  go  to 
ner,  or  that  she  would  come  to  me, 
that  I  might   explain   all.     I  re- 
minded her  how  many   years  we 


had  loved  each  other,  and  begged 
her  not  to  believe  it  possible  that  I 
could,  in  a  few  short  months,  have 
become  capable  of  wronging  my 
friend.  I  asked  her  when,  in  all 
my  life,  I  had  showed  a  nature 
equal  to  so  black  a  treachery  as  I 
was  now  accused  of,  and  finished  by 
solemnly  declaring — not  that  I  had 
never  loved  Mr.  Preston,  since  that 
phrase  so  much  displeased  Madame 
Eolandi — but  that  I  had  never  for 
an  instant  desired  his  attentions  or 
thought  of  accepting  them,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  done  all  I 
could  to  discourage  them,  as  Mr. 
Preston,  if  he  were  that  man  of 
honour  for  whom  he  passed,  'would 
certainly  confess. 

Trembling,  I  awaited  the  issue. 
A  sharp  knock  came  to  my  door, 
and  Madame  Eolandi' s  voice  bade 
me  imperiously  "  Open."  I  did  so. 
Her  face  was  pale  with  anger  ;  she 
held  in  her  hand  my  letter,  which, 
without  a  word,  she  cast  down  at 
my  feet.  Then,  rolling  on  me  her 
great,  dark  eyes, "  Dare  not  again," 
said  she,  "  to  address  the  suffering 
angel  whom  you  have  so  wronged." 
And,  turning  her  back  upon  me, 
and  holding  aside  her  dress,  lest  it 
should  touch  the  paper  on  the  floor, 
she  went  out,  and  left  me  standing 
as  if  transformed  to  stone.  And 
again  I  was  left  alone  imtil  Eebecca 
brought  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  some 
muffins.  Of  her  I  asked  "How 
was  Miss  Eolandi?"  For  her 
mother's  words  of  "  suffering  angel " 
made  me  fear,  knowing  the  violence 
of  her  disposition,  that  she  might 
be  iU.  And  so  indeed  it  was,  for 
Eebecca  answered,  with  an  austere 
frown,  that  her  young  lady  was 
very  ill,  that  she  had  haid  a  Hnd  of 
convulsion,  and  then  had  well  nigh 
fainted,  but  that  she  was  now  lying 
down.  "And  Mr.  Preston,"  she 
added  malignantly — little  guessing 
how  much  relief  she  gave  me — 
"  lingered  about  her  door,  seeming, 
poor  young  gentleman,  half  heart- 
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broken,  and  begging  tx)  be  allowed 
to  do  something  for  her."  Poor 
Letty!  Indeed,  I  could  scarce 
blame  her  for  being  angnr  with 
me.  Ah !  if  she  would  only  have 
suffered  me  to  see  her,  how  easily 
might  I  have  set  at  rest  her  un- 
easiness. But  that  might  not  be. 
And,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that, 
even  if  I  had  seen  her,  she  would 
have  given  me  back  her  confidence. 
Her  old  love  for  me  had  waned 
islowly  ever  since  her  arrival  in 
England ;  I  had  seen  a  thousand 
instances  of  it.  And  now,  as  I 
thought  of  all  that  had  come  upon 
me,  I  began  to  think  that  my 
coming  had  been  ill  for  them  all — 
ill,  most  of  all  for  me.  Heaven,  I 
thought,  places  us,  surely,  in  the 
post  most  fitted  for  us,  and  binds 
us  with  ties  of  blood  to  those  whom 
we  should  cleave  to ;  and  now,  too 
well  I  find,  in  this  strange  land, 
how  weak  are  the  bonds  which  we 
make  for  ourselves,  and  how  fruit- 
ful of  misery  the  attempt  to  fill  a 
place  to  which  we  were  not  bom. 
Had  I  stayed  in  my  own  country,  I 
bad  escaped  all  this  woe,  and  this 
other,  heavier  woe,  which  if  Madame 
Bolandi  but  guessed,  she  would 
hate  me  tenfold  more.  And  Letty 
would  have  had  her  wooing  in 
pt^ace,  undisturbed,  and  Mr.  God- 
stone — nay,  I  could  not  think  of 
Mr.  Godstone*s  face.  And  then  I 
thought  how,  if  I  had  remained  in 
my  own  country,  I  might,  ere  this, 
have  been  made  a  nun,  and  I 
shiiddered.  Ah,  and  that  dislike 
of  a  holy  life,  had  it  not  come,  too, 
of  living  among  those  who  held  not 
the  true  faith?  And  yet,  what 
lay  before  me  now  but  a  convent ! 
And  while  I  revolved  these  melan- 
choly thoughts,  came  Rebecca,  and 
told  me  that  I  was  to  go  down  and 
speak  to*  Mr.  Godstone  in  the  par- 
lour. 

My  limbs  trembled  beneath  me 
as  I  went,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  of 
an    ashy    paleness.      Oh !     if    he 


should  look  at  me  with  eyes  like 
his  sister's ! 

I  came  to  the  door — I  scarce 
could  push  it  open.  Mr.  Godstone 
came  towards  me  and  led  me  across 
the  room  to  the  window.  His  eyes 
rested  with  compassion  on  my  face, 
and  as  we  stood,  he  kept  my  nand  a 
moment  in  his.  Then, "  My  sister," 
said  he,  *'has  told  me  what  has 
passed." 

"And  do  you,  indeed,  sir,"  I 
asked,  in  a  kind  of  desperation, 
"  believe  that  I  have  acted  so  im- 
worthily  ?" 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  "  Oh,  Mericas,"  said  he,  and 
turned  away  from  me.  I  thought  he 
would  not  look  upon  me.  My  heart 
seemed  to  turn  cold  within  me. 
But,  dropping  his  hand,  and  turning 
on  me  a  pale  face,  he  said,  "  Be 
sure  of  this.  I  will  never  believe 
that  you  meant  to  act  unworthily ; 
but  Mericas,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  all  this  before?  Could  you  not 
have  trusted  that  I  would  be  just 
to  you?" 

Ay,  indeed,  why  had  I  not? 
Then  would  all  have  been  well, 
and  he  would  not  have  looked  at 
me  with  those  eyes  of  sorrowful 
doubt. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  I 
wish  that  I  had  done  so.  I  have 
done  nothing  which  you  might  not 
have  known.  My  father  told  me 
to  take  counsel  of  you  as  I 
would  of  him.  But,  indeed,  I 
know — I  thought,  I  should  distress 
you — I  tried  to  discourage  Mr. 
Preston;  indeed,  I  did  not  think 
that  this  would  come  of  it.  Oh, 
sir,  let  me  be  sent  away  ;  but  tell 
me  that  you  believe  I  have  done 
all  this  harm  unintendingly." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that,"  said  Mr. 
Godstone,  with  a  sigh.  He  paced 
the  room  once  or  twice  with  agi- 
tated steps.  Then,  pausing  by  me 
and  taking  my  hand,  "  Mericas," 
said  he,  "  do  you  wish  to  return  to 
Lisbon  ?" 
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"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  I,  and  my  tears 
interrupted  me.  Then  said  he, 
very  gently,  but  with  a  kind  of 
solemnity  which  made  me  fear  he 
was  displeased,  "  P*roceed,  my 
child;  you  cannot  think  that  1 
will  judge  you  harshly.  You  do 
not,  then,  desire  to  return  to  your 
fether's  house  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  But  I 
see  that  it  must  be  so.  Miss 
Kolandi  no  longer  lores  me;  her 
mother  is  angry  with  me,  and  I 
am  become  a  burden  to  you," 

He  shook  his  head  at  that,  and 
said,  briefly,  "No."  Then,  looking  at 
me  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  pierce 
me  through,  "  'Tis  true,  Mericas, 
that  you  cannot  remain  here." 
(I  felt  my  tears  rising  again  at  the 
words,  and  saw,  or  fancied  I  did 
80,  a  displeasure  in  his  face  as  he 
perceived  them.)  "  But  you  have 
not  failed  to  remind  me  that  I 
stand  in  your  father's  place,  and 
when  a  daughter  quits  her  father's 
roof,  'tis  that  she  may  exchange 
it  for  a  husband's."  He  paused. 
I  did  not  speak ;  I  could  not.  I 
felt  a  premonition  that  he  was 
about  to  propose    some  husband. 


by  taking  whom  I  might  set  at  rest 
the  jealous  alarms  of  Miss  Kolandi. 
I  waited  with  terror  for  his  words. 
Once  more  he  took  my  hand,  which 
he  had  held  but  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  "  Mericas,  you  have  said  that 
you  felt  to  me  as  to  a  father." 
(Surely  I  had  not  said  so,  but 
since  he  chose  so  to  interpret  my 
words,  I  could  make  no  denial) 
"  Forgive  me,  now,  if  I  take  a  father's 
privilege,  and  ask  you" — he  paused, 
he  hesitated,  he  scarce  seemed  to 
know  how  to  frame  his  question, 
and  at  last,  **  Have  you  seen,"  he 
asked,  "  in  this  house,  the  man 
whom  you  would  be  willing  to 
think  of  as  a  husband  P" 

Oh,  how  cruel  was  the  question.  I 
stood  before  him,  unable  to  reply. 
The  self -accusing  blood  flowed  in  my 
cheeks,  and  reddened  my  very  arms- 
and  my  hands  to  my  finger  tips. 
A  faint  sound  like  a  groan  came 
from  his  lips.  I  could  not  look  at 
him.  My  eyelids  were  weighed 
down  by  an  unutterable  weight  of 
shame.  At  last  I  said — and  no 
human  being  can  ever  guess  with 
how  much  pain — "  It  is  no  one 
who  will  ever  love  me." 


{To  he  contvnued.) 
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OLD  TENANTS   OP  A  DESOLATE  HALL. 


It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the 
old    Coliseum  —  the  London,  not 
the  Boman  ruin — looked  out  on 
Regent's  Park, — a  vast  mausoleum 
of    the   vanities   of    the   flesh.     I 
passed   by  one  evening  when  the 
spoilers  were  already  at  work  upon 
it,    and   entered    with    somewhat 
hesitating  steps  to  explore  its  ruins 
and  revive  old  memories.     Years 
had  done  their  work  since  last  I 
was  in  the  place.     Broad  passages, 
where  one  went  delicately  among 
ladies'   trains,   were   choked    with 
rubbish-barriers     and     turnstiles, 
gay  brackets  and   groups  of   sta- 
tuary sharing  in  the  general  con- 
fusion.    Surely,  this  doorway  gave 
access  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  cen- 
tral  hall ;    what    an   entrance   to 
a  charnel-house  it  is  now !     These 
blotched   walls  were  once  tricked 
out     with     blue     and     vermilion 
arabesques,    these    faded    panels 
bright  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.     Here,  brown  and  muti- 
lated, is   the  nymph  who  used  to 
greet  us,  too  wantonly  I  thought, 
at  the  end  of  a  vista  of    lamps, 
herself  a  galaxy  of  light.    Where 
now   is   the  careless   fling  of  her 
snow-white  limbs  ?     The  very  arm 
that    waved    us    a    welcome    lies 
shattered  on  the  ground,  a  mere 
plaster    fragment.      One    scarcely 
recognises  thee  with  that  smirched 
cheek  and  truncated  nose. 

What  a  desolation  is  the  great 
hall  itself,  where  the  quivering 
atmosphere  seemed  trained  to 
dissemble,  and  help  the  panoramic 
illusion  !  Here,  beneath  the  dome, 
we  seemed  to  be  gazing  up  through 
infinite  ether  to  the  empyrean  itself, 


while  around  were  displayed  the 
wonders  of  Paris,  or  London  in 
the  weird  garb  of  night.  I  well 
remember  tracing  across  that  blank 
wall  the  sinuous  curves  of  old  Father 
Thames,  and,  with  boyish  pride, 
discovering,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  new  continent,  the  familiar  out- 
line of  Oxford-street.  Now  the 
magician's  canvas  is  no  more  ;  the 
sky-ceiling  threatens  you  with 
untimely  ruin ;  the  floor  is  full  of 
pitfalls.  The  flesh  is  dropping  from 
the  great  skeleton ;  already  ribs 
and  cheek-bones  are  grim  and  bare. 

This  is  the  entrance  to  the  ladies' 
tiring-rooms.  A  curtain  hung  here, 
guarding  the  threshold  from  sa- 
crilegious feet.  It  is  gone,  the 
very  doors  are  mouldering  on  their 
hinges,  and  my  impious  gaze 
wanders  to  and  fro  at  will.  That 
cracked  mirror  used  to  reflect  the 
features  of  Annabella  before  she 
-married  a  well-to-do  citizen,  and 
rolled  through  middle  age  in  her 
carriage  and  pair.  Her  eldest  son 
died  last  year  of  jungle  fever,  her 
husband  is  a  paralytic,  and  I — 

Here,  in  the  central  shaft,  is  the 
little  chamber  that  rose  with  us — 
half  sickened  at  the  novel  sensa- 
tion— to  the  upper  galleries;  all 
that  remains  of  it  is  a  cage  of 
rotten  timbers,  slung  over  a  pool  of 
black  water  that  receives  the  stone 
I  drop  into  it  without  a  sound. 

I  delayed  so  long  over  my  re- 
veries that  the  night  or  the  fog 
crept  in  through  the  gaping  roof, 
and  restored  to  the  place  some  of 
its  old  magnificence.  The  bare 
brick  walls  were  no  longer  clothed 
with  scenic  illusion,  but  the  hollow 
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vault  above,  the  gloomy  and  por- 
tentous sky,  resumed  its  sway  over 
the  imagiation.  You  fLcied 
yourself  in  the  Coliseum  at  its 
prime;  the  lights  out;  the  com- 
pany dispersed. 

Hark  !  What  was  that  ?  Some- 
thing fell  out  of  the  opaque  chasm 
overhead,  and  lay  at  my  feet.  I 
stooped  and  discovered  a  collection 
of  apple-peel,  chewed  and  dis- 
carded by  someone  who  ate  in  the 
primitive  fashion.  It  was  clear 
that  I  was  not  alone  in  the  build- 
ing, and  as  I  advanced  from  beneath 
the  gallery,  where  I  supposed  the 
apple-eater  to  be,  it  did  not  sur- 
prise me  to  meet  a  young  lady 
dressed  in  the  style  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Her  feet,  as  she 
paced  up  and  down,  a  dim  shadow 
of  the  past,  kept  time  to  an  imagi- 
nary rhythm  that  brought  into  my 
head  a  long-forgotten  march  of 
Neukomm*s.  Her  right  forearm 
was  raised,  her  lips  moved,  and  I 
saw  that  she  fancied  herself  talk- 
ing to  someone  on  whose  arm  she 
leaned.  All  at  once  her  hand 
dropped,  her  head  sank,  and  for 
some  minutes  she  was  motionless. 
Then,  awaking  as  suddenly,  she 
looked  anxiously  about  her.  I 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  her  acquaintance,  and 
crossed  the  hall  to  her  side. 

"You  are  looking  for  some- 
one ?" 

"  No,  no,*'  she  said,  wearily ; 
■**  but  he  has  gone ;  I  have  lost  him." 

She  took  my  arm  mechanicsLlly, 
.and  we  wandered  round  the  arena. 
I  noticed  that  while  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet,  owing 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  floor, 
these  did  not  seem  to  embarrass 
my  companion.  She  remained 
silent,  but  turned  her  eyes  in- 
quiringly in  every  direction,  and 
now  and  then  pulled  me  gently 
out  of  the  way  of  people  we 
seemed  to  be  meeting,  but  of  whom 
I   saw    nothing.      Several    times, 


too,  she  gathered  up  her  skirt  to 
avoid   imaginary  passers    by,  and 
once,  when  her  dress  caught  on  a 
piece  of  plaster,  she  looked  back 
as  though    some  one  had  tripped 
over  it,   and  bowed    an  apology. 
After  making  one  tour  of  the  hall, 
we  turned  down   a  passage,  and 
entered  the  conservatories.     The 
glow  of  twilight,  that  seemed  to 
follow  us  wherever  we  went,  re- 
vealed the  ruinous    state  of   the 
houses.      The    cold     outer    night 
streamed  in  through  the  broken 
glass ;     the     flower-stands     were 
broken  down;  the  pots  and  vases 
shattered;     of    the    old    tropical 
vegetation  there  only  remained  a 
dry  palm-stem,  crowned  by  a  few 
withered    leaves,  and  awaiting  a 
finger  touch  to  fall  over  in  decay. 

I  was  gazing  about  me  some- 
what mournfully,  for  the  conserva- 
tories with  their  mUd  vernal  at- 
mosphere used  to  be  my  favourite 
resort,  when  my  companion's  hand 
was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and, 
looking  round,  I  saw  her  tripping 
back  by  the  way  we  had  entered, 
her  hand  raised,  and  her  lips 
moving  as  before.  Her  face, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  the  profile, 
was  dancing  with  pleasure,  and 
she  moved  so  quickly  away  with 
her  unseen  escort  that  I  conld 
scarcely  keep  her  in  sight.  At  a 
bend  in  the  passage  she  disap- 
peared, and  I  found  myself  in 
the  stalactite  caverns. 

Here  too,  the  old  glory  had  de- 
parted. The  sparkling  roof  with 
its  opal-tinted  pendants,  and  the 
gemmed  walls  had  become  a  mere 
jumble  of  lime  and  rough-cast 
crumbling  and  mouldering  to  the 
ground.  A  fallen  stalactite  had 
blocked  up  the  path,  and  one  could 
see  the  wicker  mould  on  whi^ 
it  was  constructed.  Yet  even 
here  there  was  a  hum  of  voices 
approaching  me,  and  I  stepped 
aside  to  see  who  would  pass. 
A   boy    and    girl    came    winding 
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arm-in-arm  through  the  ruined 
cave — the  girl  sixteen  perhaps,  the 
boy  a  year  or  two  older.  I  made 
out  from  their  talk  that  they- were 
cousins,  and  met  now  for  the  first 
time  after  a  long  separation.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  timidly, 
and  they  seemed  afraid  to  look 
each  other  in  the  face. 

By-and-by  the  boy  proposed  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  and  his 
companion,  after  some  shy  remon- 
strances, went  off  and  hid  herself. 
When  the  boy  had  started  in  pur- 
suit, she  came  out  from  behind  a 
screen  of  rocks,  and  was  caught, 
not  unwillingly,  I  thought,  near 
where  I  stood.  They  kissed  each 
other,  and  passed  out  of  hearing, 
and  I  noticed  that  she  held  his 
arm  more  closely,  and  looked 
frankly  up  into  his  eyes. 

A  few  minutes  of  threading  my 
way  through  the  wrecked  caverns 
brought  me  to  the  theatre.  The 
gilded  heraldic  devices  on  the 
fronts  of  the  boxes  were  scarcely 
tarnished,  and  the  sombre  cushions 
were  in  close  order  on  every  chair 
and  bench.  I  looked  about  for  a 
check-taker  to  question  my  right 
of  entrance,  and  though  I  passed 
in  unheeded,  something  like  a 
shadowy  offer  to  relieve  me  of 
my  overcoat  made  me  button  it 
tighter  at  the  throat.  Musty  ex- 
balations  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
sloping  banks  of  seats,  and  a 
musty  atmosphere  surged  up  from 
the  yawning  hollow  where  once  the 
stage  had  been.  There  was  no  sign 
of  Hfe  here,  and  I  took  the  familiar 
turn  that  led  to  the  Swiss  chalet 

If  the  theatre  was  gloomy  and 
cavernous  the  chalet  was  as  cheer- 
ful as  in  its  brightest  days.  A 
wood  fire  bilmt  on  the  open  hearth 
and  flashed  a  hundred  little  images 
of  itself  along  the  festoons  of 
burnished  chestnuts.  The  kitchen 
was  empty  and  only  lighted  by  the 
fire,  but  in  the  inner  room,  where 
refreshments    used  to    be  served, 


was  a  group  of  girls,  with  a  lady 
whom  I  took  to  be  their  governess. 
She  had  a  wonderfully  pretty  face, 
but  care-lined  withal.  One  of  the 
taller  girls,  leaving  the  rest  over 
their  cups  of  tea,  stole  out  of  the 
chdlety  and,  pushing  open  a  low 
door  near  by,  passed  in.  I  recol- 
lected that  this  was  the  fortune- 
teller's cave,  and  presuming  on  the 
uncertain  light,  I,  too,  stooped 
down,  and  entered. 

"  You  teU  fortunes  ?  "  the  girl 
was  saying. 

"Gold  and  silver  fortunes,  my 
dear,"  answered  a  low  voice, 
"  whichever  you  please.*' 

The  girl  took  from  her  purse 
half-a-sovereign  and  a  few  shillings. 
She  first  handled  the  silver  coins^ 
then  held  out  the  half-sovereign  at 
arm's  len^h.  A  lean  hand  came 
out  of  the  darkness  and  closed 
upon  it,  and  the  voice  began  again 
in  a  monotonous  chant,  while  the 
girl's  hand  was  clasped  by  the 
finger  tips,  and  held  open. 

"  He  18  not  as  rich  as  you  sup- 
pose, but  he  is  handsomer,  and  he 
will  grow  handsomer  every  day  of 
his  life.  YoQ  saw  him  last  year ; 
but  he  wUl  not  come  again  for  two 
years  more,  and  then  he  will  be  a 
great  man."  A  gentle  touch  was 
laid  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  "  Ellen, 
how  can  you  listen  to  this  ?  " 

It  was  the  governess  who  spoke, 
and  Ellen  allowed  herself  to  be 
drawn  away  into  the  chalet.  Be- 
fore joining  the  other  girls,  the 
governess  paused  before  the  wood 
tire  in  the  cottage  kitchen,  and 
spoke  again. 

"  You  know  you  cannot  afford 
such  nonsense  as  this." 

I  then  saw  that  Ellen,  a  hand- 
some girl  with  large  dark  eyes, 
was  commonly,  and  even  shabbily 
dressed. 

Ellen  replied,  but  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "Did  you  never  have  your 
fortune  told.  Miss  Evemy  ?  " 

**Once." 
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"  And  did  it  come  true  ?  " 

The  answer  was  given  in  so  sad 
and  quiet  an  undertone  that  I 
could  scarcely  hear  it. 

"  I  paid  him  nothing  for  it ;  but 
he  robbed  me  of  everything,  and  it 
all  came  false." 

I  hurried  away,  but  had  scarcely 
got  out  of  hearing  of  the  girls' 
voices  when  I  came  upon  the  water- 
fall, visible  through  the  framework 
of  an  unglazed  window.  These 
boulders  used  to  be  carpeted  with 
moss,  and  plumed  with  ferns,  each 
crevice  a  fairy  grotto ;  now,  all  was 
dingy  and  unsightly,  and  the  pool 
where  the  water-lilies  grew  was  a 
receptacle  for  straw  and  broken 
bottles.  The  water  used  to  tumble 
from  that  crag  of  concrete,  piu^ 
and  icy  cold,  just  escaped,  so  at 
least  I  loved  to  imagine,  from  its 
glacier- prison.  Now  the  storage- 
cistern  lay  exposed  to  view,  and  the 
dirty  dribble,  that  represented  the 
cascade,  left  a  stain  on  the  artificial 
rock. 

"  Here  we  are,  grandpapa  !  Isn't 
it  beautiful  ?  Oh,  poor  grandpapa ! 
I  had  forgotten.  But  hark !  you 
can  hear  the  water  falling." 

A  white-haired  old  man,  with 
bent  head  and  sightless  eyes,  stood 
by  me;  his  hand  was  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  very  little  girl.  He 
could  not  see  how  thin  and  pale 
she  looked,  how  large  her  eyes 
were,  and  how  closely  the  flaxen 
hair  clung  about  her  wasted 
cheeks.  He  could  not  have  known 
this,  or  he  would  have  leaned  less 
heavily  upon  her. 

"  Is  it  beautiful,  my  dear  ?  You 
will  see  more  beautiful  things  than 
this." 

The  water  had  begun  to  flow 
with  something  of  its  old  energy, 
and  sprang  through  the  air,  and 
splashed  down  its  rough  channel 
merrily  enough.  The  little  girl 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it.  She 
saw  neither  the  cistern  above,  nor 


the  straw  and  bottles  below,  but 
kept  exclaiming,  under  her  breath, 
"  Beautiful !  beautiful !  "  Pre- 
sently, her  grandfather  remaining 
silent,  she  said,  "  Did  you  ever  see 
a  waterfall,  grandpapa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  Was  it  as  beautiful  as  this  ?  " 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Shall  you  ever  see  one  again  ?  " 

I  thought  I  heard  the  school- 
girU  coming  laughing  down  the 
passage,  so  I  made  my  way  back 
into  the  great  hall  and  ascended 
the  central  staircase.  In  the  first 
gallery  I  found  a  schoolboy  loung- 
ing over  the  rail,  with  one  hand  in 
his  pocket,  eating  an  apple.  He 
was  shoving  himself  lazily  alon^ 
the  railing  at  a  pace  that  would 
take  him  completely  round  in  an 
hour  or  so.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
the  panorama  was  visible  to  him ; 
it  was  not  visible  to  me.  I  could 
see  nothing  but  a  few  straggling 
groups  crossing  the  floor  of  the 
hall  on  their  way  out. 

The  lady  I  had  spoken  to  at 
first  led  the  way;  she  was  alone, 
and  mufBied  in  a  cloak  from  head 
to  foot.  Next  came,  in  twos  and 
threes,  the  school  girls,  fjtllring 
eagerly  of  what  they  had  seen ; 
EUen  and  the  governess  walked 
last,  and  more  slowly  than  the 
rest.  The  young  cousins  followed, 
and  passed  over  the  threshold 
hand  in  hand.  Some  way  behind 
them,  but  slowly,  because  both 
grandfather  and  child  were  weary, 
came  the  two  I  had  left  at 
the  waterfall.  A  quiet  happiness 
'possessed  them  both,  and  they 
talked  together  in  whispers. 

My  friends  were  all  leaving  me, 
and  I  turned  to  follow.  The 
schoolboy  had  moved  a  few  yards 
further  on,  and,  as  I  went  down 
stairs,  he  took  another  apple  from 
his  pocket,  and  plunged  his  teeth 
into  it. 

Henry  P.  CJox. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambbidgb, 

Apnl  20, 1879. 

Out  of  deference  to  the  heading  of  this  article  I  date  mj  letter  as  usual, 
though  I  am  not  at  present  neax  Cambridge,  even  in  spirit.     It   is  a 
pleasure  to  find  oneself  in  a  place  where  quinine  is  no  longer  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  where  the  work  of  that  golden  drug  is  eagerly 
every  minute  done  by  a  sea-breeze  blowing  fresh  and  free  upon  the 
poorest  patient.     Here  is  no  competitive  jangle  of  adjacent  chapel  bells 
to  solicit  suffrages  from  reluctant  risers,  but  instead  we  have  the  sea — 
a  Severn  brown — splashing  on  the  rocks  beneath  our  lawn,  as  the  waves 
advance  or  retire  in  their  daily  tidal  march  across  the  level  of  a  land- 
locked bay.     If,  however,  impelled  by  academic  habit,  we  rise  and  take  a 
stroll  before  breakfast,  virtue  has  its  reward  in  the  sight  of  early  sun- 
shine from  over  Mendip   flooding  the  white  houses  of  a  pretty  town, 
and  ever  travelling  back  inland  upon  the  sparkling  crests  of  tne  long 
rollers  which  quietly  curve  in  from  the  west.     A  walk  of  a  mile  takes 
us  round  a  spur  of  blue  limestone,  where  everjr  house  is  out  of  sight, 
and  the  road  winds  on  beside  the  shore,  one  beautiful  intermittent  tunnel 
whose  roof  is  formed  of  larch  and  oak  and  sycamore ;  the  April  sun 
drops  through  in  slender  tracery  on  the  ground.     Ivy  glistens  all  along 
the  bank,  and  rich  gorse  blossoms  clamber  down  the  cliff  in  bright  con- 
trast with  the  warm  sand  below,  where  an  occasional  curlew  getting  his 
breakfast  makes  the  only  noise  that  disturbs  the  morning  air.     Here  the 
monotonous  hum  of  the  lecture  room  is  replaced  by  the  monotone  of  salt 
water,  buUdoire  occur  only  in  the  four-footed  variety,    and  deans  are 
unknown,  exdpt  a  very  fural  one.    Most  of  the  co'aching  is  done  hj 
donkeys,  who  every  day  conduct  those  entrusted  to  their  charge  along 
the  margin  of  the  tide,  where  for  an  hour  or  two  they  put  them  through 
a  vigorous  course  of  ozone  which  braces  the  mind  to  a  degree  hardly 
surpassed  by  mathematics.     Original  work  is  confined  chiefly  to  children, 
who,  equipped  with  the  traditional  instruments  of  spade  and  bucket, 
spend  many  a  successful   morning  laboriously  investigating  the   pro- 
perties of  sand ;  nor  is  the  youngest  experimenter  content  without  the 
crucial  test  of  erecting  a  mound  of  this  material,  upon  which  to  stand 
and  challenge  the  encroaching  waves,  in  juvenile  manner  immemorial. 
The  day  ends,  as  most  days  out  of  London  do,  with  a  sunset,  but  sunsets 
are  here  of  a  sort  to  be  remembered,  not  described ;  we  are  reminded  of 
that  severe  assertion  made  by  the  "  Regina  Montium  Company  "  when 
they  advertise  the  public  that, "  Who  has  not  travelled  on  the  Scheideck 
Railway  has  not  seen  the  Rigi;"  and  with  equal  sense  of  duty,  but 
greater  truth,  we  may  say  that  the  man  who  has  never  seen  a  sunset  in . 
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the  Bristol  Channel  has  not  yet  seen  England.  After  dark  the  open 
stretch  of  esplanade  is  still  a  moving  mass  of  shadowy  groups,  who  pace 
to  and  fro  mhaling  knowledge  in  its  most  elementary  form,  the  know- 
ledge of  exquisite  fresh  air;  while  splendid  Venus  above  the  Steep 
Holm  drops  a  slender  pathway  of  radiance  across  the  palpitating  water. 
And  later,  when  this  Somersetshire  town  is  quietly  asleep,  with  aD 
motion  hushed  except  the  stir  of  the  sea  and  the  quivering  of  bright 
Easter  stars,  it  is  not  perhaps  a  crime  against  our  Alma  Mater  to  feel 
moved  less  by  the  spirit  of  one's  University  than  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Universe. 

But  Cambridge  shall  not  be  overlooked,  for  this  town  is  a  centre  of 
the  Local  examinations,  and  nowhere  does  the  fire  of  education  bum 
with  a  brisker  draught ;  while  the  small  army  of  sisters,  cousins,  and 
friends  who  have  either  Light  or  Dark  Blue  ties  was  quite  large  and 
eager  enough  to  besiege  the  post-oflBce  on  boat-race  day. 

I  must  conclude,  for  in  a  few  hours  my  luggage  will  be  journeying 
eastwards  again  towards  the  lights  and  shadows  of  another  May  term. 
Your  late  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  J.  Cooper — ^now  Prof.  Cooper — who  had 
been  hoping  to  spend  this  May  in  Cambridge,  finds  himself  separated 
from  favourite  haunts  by  distance  and  a  good  appointment.  A  day  or 
two  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  him,  written  off  Ceylon,  and  he  is  probably 
now  established  in  his  new  home  at  the  University  of  Tokio,  where  his 
great  ability  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  mark  upon  the  undergraduate 
Japanese. 


Edinbuboh  Univeesitt, 

April  22. 

The  winter  session  closed  quietly  to-day  with  the  graduation  ceremonial ; 
and  professors  and  students  alike  seem  tired  of  hard  work,  and  glad  of 
the  change.  March  is  a  gloomy  month  at  the  University.  All  the  t^lk 
is  of  the  examinations  looming  in  the  distance.  Visions  of  the  large 
library  hall  float  before  the  eyes  of  undergraduates,  its  vista  of  project- 
ing book- shelves,  with  their  dusty  tomes,  and  the  long  line  of  marble 
busts.  Then,  when  the  examinations  are  over,  and  we  are  done  with  the 
hall,  comes  the  period  of  suspense.  In  this  imeasy  middle  state, 
the  candidate  is  buoyed  up  by  offers  of  robes  for  graduation  from  busy 
shopkeepers;  or  an  invi^ition  to  join  the  Liberal  or  Conservative 
Association  (though  I  see  the  latter  has  taken  the  more  high-sounding 
title  of  the  "National  Constitutional  Association"),  with  a  premature 
M.A.  tagged  on  his  name.  But  we  are  not  to  be  cajoled  by  such  subtle 
flatteries ;  and,  believing  that  good  men  are  the  peculiar  property  of  no 
party,  we  quietly  bum  the  circular. 

The  close  of  the  session  always  brings  round  some  pleasant  breaks  on 
hard  work.  The  members  of  Debating  Societies  forget  all  differences 
at  a  closing  supper.  A  newly  formed  Conservative  Association  for 
undergraduates,  too,  has  had  its  opening  supper,  where  the  party  leaders 
have  cheered  their  followers,  and  hoped,  amid  toasts,  for  better  days  to 
come.  But  the  pleasantest  of  these  pleasant  things  is  the  University 
Musical  Society's  Concert.  The  resuft  of  this  winter's  practisings  wm 
excellent,  and  members  of  the  "Musical"  are  to  be  complimented  on  what 
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was,  perhaps,  their  best  concert.  The  introduction  of  Scotch  music — to 
the  great  delight  of  Professor  Blackie— has  not  detracted  from  the 
merit  of  the  concert,  while  it  has  endeared  it  to  the  students.  Of  course, 
foreign  music  holds  the  chief  place ;  and  in  a  good  rendering  of  the 
"  Erl  KOnig,"  we  had  Schubert  m  all  his  power,  and  enjoyed  in  perfec- 
tion that  "  wild  mysticism  which  thrills  through  the  German  music." 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  past  month  attaches  to  the  report  which 
the  committee  of  the  General  Coimcil  have  just  published  on  the  scheme 
of  the  University  Commissioners  for  graduation  in  Arts.  As  your 
readers  may  remember,  the  commissioners  suggested  many  important 
changes  in  the  present  state  of  things.  They  wotdd  open  up  ten 
methods  of  graduation,  in  addition  to  the  present :  (1)  Literature  and 
Philology;  (2)  Philosophy;  (3)  Law  and  History;  (4)  Mathematical 
Science;  and  (6)  Natural  Science.  The  last  is  sub-divided  into  four 
groups,  and  every  student  must  pass  in  two  of  these,  thus  giving  an 
option  of  sii  routes  in  Natural  Science  alone.  These  changes  were,  in 
the  main,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  commission  ;  and  the  committee 
approve  of  the  scheme  in  its  general  drift.  But  they  subject  its  details 
to  trenchant  criticisms,  and  as  this  touches  a  most  important  crisis  in 
our  University,  it  is  worth  noticing  at  some  length. 

On  looking  into  the  report  more  narrowly,  they  find  **  room  for  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  is  really  meant,  and  also  for  objection  where  the 
meaning  is  clear."  First  of  all,  they  object  to  the  evident  preponderance 
which  the  scheme  gives  to  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  Equal 
attention,  they  think,  should  be  given  to  the  possible  combinations  of  the 
literary,  linguistic,  historical,  and  philosophic  studies.  But  the  weight 
of  their  criticism  falls  most  heavily  "  on  the  absence  of  anything  like 
co-equality  in  the  formulated  lists  of  fixed  studies  for  the  different  routes 
to  the  degree."  As  to  the  old  method,  which  is  retained,  there  is  no 
imcertainty.  It  implies  a  complete  course  of  at  least  three  winter 
sessions,  with  attendance  on  seven  classes,  and  corresponding  examina- 
tions. The  Commissioners  express  their  belief  that  many  will  still  prefer 
to  pass  to  the  degree  by  this  old  method.  That  belief  may  be  well- 
grounded,  if  none  of  the  proposed  new  ways  to  the  degree  shall  be 
easier ;  but  if  any  of  the  new  ways  shall  be  easier,  then  it  is  in  human 
nature  that  the  old  way  will  be  abandoned  for  this.  Neither  custom,  nor 
the  requirements  of  professions  will  long  stand  out  for  the  more  difficult 
and  expensive  degree  of  M.  A.  if  an  easier  can  be  had.  Custom  and  the 
requirements  of  professions  will  rather  adjust  themselves  to  the  gradua- 
tion arrangement  established  in  the  Universities.  Now,  by  method 
No.  2,  under  the  heading  Literature  and  Philology,  the  student  may  take 
his  degree  by  passing  in  three  out  of  the  seven  subjects  now  required, 
with  one  subject  in  addition,  which  may  easily  be  done  in  two  winter 
sessions.  Will  any  one  burden  himself  with  seven  subjects,  when  he  may 
pass  in  four,  or  with  three  sessions,  when  two  will  suffice?  No.  3, 
headed  Philosophy,  is  even  more  inexplicable  as  it  stands,  for  it  would 
enable  a  student  to  take  his  degree  after  attendance  in  only  two,  or  at 
most,  three  classes  in  the  University,  a  feat  which  might  be  performed  in 
a  single  winter  session,  so  that  the  student  might  come  out  as  M.A.  six 
months  after  he  had  come  from  school,  and  passed  the  first  University 
examination,"  a  kind  of  entrance  examination  which  the  Commissioners 
propose  to  institute,  and  which  the  committee  quite  approve  of.    "  No.  5, 
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headed  Mathematical  Scienoei  is  in  the  same  predicament,  and  equally 
inexplicable ;  nor  is  there  a  single  one  of  the  rest  of  the  new  ways  that, 
as  it  stands,  fixes  an  amount  of  time  and  of  class  attendance  for  the 
degree  equal  to  that  required  by  the  present  method.  The  committee 
use  the  phrase  '  the  scheme  as  it  stands,*  because  it  is  utterly  inconceiva- 
ble to  them  that  the  commissioners  ever  contemplated  such  possibilities 
of  swift  and  easy  graduation  as  those  above  suggested."  The  committee 
are  of  opinion  **  that  it  should  be  regulated  that  no  student  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  M.A.  degree,  or  to  any  qualification  in  arts  called  a 
degree,  till  after  three  years'  attendance  and  study  in  the  University  by 
the  academic  reckoning,  dated  from  the  time  of  his  passing  the  first 
examination,  such  attendance  and  study  to  have  been  in  seven  distinct 
classes."  Finally,  they  altogether  object  to  the  proposal  that  there  shall 
be  no  separate  honour  examinations  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  that  candidates  exhibiting  high  excellence  in  the  ordinary  or 
pass  examinations  shall  be  distinguished  by  being  put  into  a  single  class 
of  honours,  with  their  names  arranged  alphabetically. 

These  rather  long  extracts  will  show  how  the  scheme  of  the  commis- 
sioners is  regarded  by  our  professors  and  educationalists.  Quite  apart 
from  the  fewness  of  classes  attended,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  knowledge 
acqtiired,  those  who  have  seen  anything  of  Arts  undergraduates  will 
heartily  concur  in  the  objections  made  to  a  shortening  of  the  curriculum 
to  one  session,  or  even  two.  Did  we  only  go  to  a  University  to  acquire 
knowledge,  we  were  wasting  much  of  our  labour ;  we  might  stay  at  home 
and  study  books.  But  how  many  of  our  Scotch  imdergraduates  need 
something  more  than  this.  Their  manners  are  shy  and  awkward,  they 
are  singularly  deficient  in  that  peculiarly  French  virtue,  Vesprit  de 
sodete,  their  outlook  on  the  world  is  narrow,  and  full  of  prejudices  and 
contradictions.  Of  industry  and  "  hard-headedness "  they  have  plenty. 
But  the  intellectual  and  social  friction  of  a  University  smooths  rough 
edges,  and  checks  false  tendencies ;  and  the  more  of  this  we  have,  '^he 
better.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  all  Arts  students,  and  hardly  at 
all  of  medical.  These  latter  are  usually  in  a  better  position  in  life ;  and 
the  contrast  between  the  faciQties  is  marked. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  silent  on  theological  matters,  and 
yet  there  is  a  widespread  irritability  in  the  body  ecclesiastic,  whii^  is 
brealdng  out  from  time  to  time.  It  takes  the  form,  for  the  present,  of 
objection  to  the  exclusive  choice  of  professors  to  University  theological 
chairs  from  one  denomination.  So  Dr.  Charteris,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  comes  forward  with  a  rather  rash  scheme,  not  untinctured  by 
the  doctor's  personal  views  on  Church  questions,  and  his  hope  of  bringing 
in  the  wandering  sects  into  the  fold  of  the  old  Eirk.  He  would  like  to 
acknowledge  all  "  properly  equipped  theological  colleges  "  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  University  theological  faciQty,  and  the  professors  of 
these  colleges  to  be  members  of  the  Senatus,  and  coming,  so  far,  under 
its  control.  The  prospect  of  such  an  irruption  of  "  the  cloth  "  into  the 
Senatus  alarmed  his  colleagues,  and  the  scheme  fell  still-bom.  Next, 
Mr.  Taylor  Innes  expresses,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Universitr 
Council,  *'  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  aSfairs,"  and  asks  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  it.     But  this,  too,  proves  of  no  avaiL 

Perhaps  the  Commissioners  felt  that  the  placing  of  the  study  of 
theology  on  a  truly  scientific  basis — and  that  was  afl  they  had  to  do 
with — was  not  to  be  attained  by  any  mechanical  process,  or  formal  inter- 
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vention.  Perhaps  they  felt  that  just  now  opinion,  public  and  ecclesias- 
tical, is  not  ripe  for  a  true  University  faculty  of  theology,  apart  from  and 
above  any  denomination.  They  looked  more  hopefully  on  the  steady 
infiltration  of  new  ideas,  which,  Dr.  John  Muir  thought,  were  already 
showing  themselves,  and  especially  among  the  younger  theologians.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  was  to  let  us  have  a  foregleam  of  the  dawn,  a  taste  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  pure  scientific  knowledge,  that  Dr.  Muir  fotmded 
his  lectureship  "  On  the  Science  of  Religion,"  which  Professor  Fairbaim, 
of  Bradford,  lately  commenced  here  with  marked  success.  It  may  have 
been  so,  and  in  that  case  the  experiment  augurs  well  for  the  future.  In 
the  meantime,  the  teaching  of  theology  scientifically,  and  not  denomina- 
tionally, is  a  thing  of  the  future,  a  future  which  impartial  observers  like 
Dr.  Muir  and  Dr.  Donaldson  believe  in,  and  trust  to  see  some  day. 

The  carrying  out  of  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sioners— however  these  may  be  ultimately  modified — depends  largely  on 
the  improvement  of  the  secondaiy  education  of  the  country ;  and  in 
connection  with  this  we  have  been  seeing  strange  things  in  Edinburgh 
lately,  over  the  school  board  election,  which  bode  no  good.  Modem 
Athens  this  may  be,  but  surely  one  half  of  the  inhabitants — and  that  the 
noisiest — are  degenerate  children  of  Abraham,  of  the  race  of  the 
circumcision.  The  election  turned,  very  much,  into  a  trial  of  sectarian 
strength.  As  an  indication  of  the  prospect,  here  is  a  choice  sentence, 
culled  from  the  electioneering  speech  of  one  of  our  modem  Athenians, 
— of  the  tribe  of  Levi, — who  was  near  the  head  of  the  poll ;  "  Were  boys 
now  to  be  taught  about  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  and  not  about  that 
which  was  for  their  eternal  welfare  ?" 

One  of  the  two  members  above  this,  was  elected  because  he  is  a 
teetotaler,  and  advocates  the  teaching  of  temperance  in  schools.  Such 
are  the  men  chosen  for  guiding  and  directing  the  high  school,  and  Dr. 
Donaldson.  Truly  Dr.  Donaldson  would  need  to  "  educate  his  masters." 
JBut  we  must  leave  the  jarrings  and  discords  that  spring  from  the 
"unblest  mixture"  of  religion  and  parochial  politics.  Yet  they  deserve 
notice  so  far  as  they  must  affect  higher  matters. 

It  is  in  the  learned  leisure  of  summer  that  our  professors  find  time 
for  independent  research  and  writing.  This  autumn  Professor  Calder- 
wood  will  publish  his  long-promised  book  "  On  the  Eolations  of  Mind 
and  Brain."  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  word  on  that  crux  of 
Scottish  history,  Queen  Mary.  I  hear  that  our  librarian,  Mr.  Small,  has 
been  working  on  this  subject  for  some  time  past,  and  we  are  soon  to 
have  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  a  careful  study  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Mary.  Mr.  Small  had  completed  his  work  months  ago,  and  true  to 
Horace's  rule,  laid  it  aside.  This  will,  fortunately,  enable  him  to 
embody  in  his  book  the  fresh  materials  which  the  Athencewn  lately 
announced  to  have  been  discovered. 

But  these  seem  only  echoes  of  winter  work ;  and  as  I  write,  under- 
graduates and  graduates  are  flying  hither  and  thither  over  the  country. 

Best  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas, 
Peace  after  war  ....  does  greatly  please. 
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University  op  G-lasgow, 

Apnl  24, 1879. 

These  are  already  many  signs  that  the  end  of  the  session  is  at  handi 
The  examinations  are  for  the  most  part  over,  and  the  students  only 
await,  besides  such  of  the  results  as  are  not  yet  made  known,  the 
Principal's  valedictory  address. 

Yesterday  there  was  held  the  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
General  Council,  and  on  this  occasion  the  business  was  of  so  much  more 
than  ordinary  interest  as  to  produce  an  exceptionally  large  attendance  of 
members.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ihike  of  Buccleuch,  who  some  time 
ago  obtained  unanimous  election  to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  was  installed  with  becoming 
ceremony,  and,  after  conferring  a  number  of  honorary  degrees  in  theology 
and  law,  delivered  a  short  suldress.  Amongst  those  who  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  were  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord- 
Advocate  Watson,  Sir  James  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  Principal  Tulloch 
and  Professor  Knight  of  St.  Andrews,  Professor  Ward  of  Manchester, 
Dr.  Siemens  of  London,  and  in  absentia  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 

The  principal  business  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  Council,  met 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Chancellor,  had  reference  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission.  Professor  Veitch,  as  convener 
of  the  Council's  standing  committee,  submitted  a  very  exhaustive  report 
on  the  subject,  and  of  that  report  the  following  are  the  main  points. 

While  the  principles  on  which  the  recommended  reforms  profess  to  be 
based  command  general  approval  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  the  most 
important  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Commissioners  are  criticised,  in 
a  decidedly  hostile  sense.  Thus,  in  regard  to  graduation  in  arts,  greater 
scope  for  individual  preference  of  subjects  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
desideratum ;  but  the  specific  suggestions  under  this  head,  which  are 
contained  in  the  scheme  devised  by  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, call  forth  almost  unqualified  condemnation.  At  present  the 
degree  of  M.A.  covers  all  that  is  meant  by  University  culture  aa  distin- 
guished from  professional  attainments.  The  degree  implies  considerable 
proficiency  in  all  of  the  three  main  departments  of  study — classics, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.  There  is,  however,  absolutely  no  alter- 
native allowed ;  and  it  has  naturally  enough  been  a  subject  of  complaint 
— especially  of  late  years,  during  which  the  standard  has  been  gradually 
raised  higher  and  higher — that  students  must  pass  in  every  one  of  the 
departments  named  above,  without  option  of  any  other.  Thus,  although 
a  man  have  no  aptitude  for  mathematics,  and,  in  spite  of  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson,  take  no  interest  whatever  in  dynamics,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
substitute  for  these  branches  any  other  subject  which  may  better  suit 
his  mental  endowments  and  capabilities ;  but  must  give  up  his  time  to 
an  uncongenial  study,  with  the  frequent  result  of  adding  to  this  expe- 
rience the  experience  of  losing  again,  much  more  quickly  than  he  aK»][uired, 
the  amount  of  knowledge  crammed  on  exigency. 

The  Commissioners  have  set  themselves  to  remedy  this  state  of  thingSt 
but  in  objection  to  their  proposals  it  is  urged  that  the  alternative  depart- 
naents  are  too  numerous  and  too  varied.  The  contents,  philosophy,  law, 
history,  literatiu^,  philology,  and  natural  science  with  its  many  branches. 
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are  so  diyerse  and  admit  of  being  grouped  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  they  cannot  well  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  degree. 

The  institution  of  an  entrance  examination  is  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt  in  the  Scottish  Universities.  At  present  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  a  man  who  does  not  know  even  his  own  language  from  matricu- 
lating, and  the  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  take  away  existing  tempta- 
tions to  students  to  enter  the  University  classes  ill  prepared,  propose  a 
'^  First  Examination"  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  English  ;  till 
which  examination  has  been  passed  attendance  at  University  classes 
shall  not  be  held  to  qualify  for  a  degree.  This  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  shutting  out  men  who  wish  to  make  up  as  far  as  possible  for  early 
disadvantages  in  respect  of  education,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
check  the  influx  of  too  young  lads  who  ought  still  to  be  at  school.  But 
while  the  committee  report  in  favour  of  such  an  examination  being 
established,  they  object  to  this  "  basis  of  general  culture"  that  it  is  not 
broad  enough.  It  does  not  seem  to  them  advisable  that  immediately  on 
passing  this  examination  the  student  should  devote  himself  entirely  to 
one  department  of  study,  as  the  Commissioners  wpuld  have  him  do. 
The  committee  point  out  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  from  one  of  the  better 
schools  would  probably  be  able  to  pass  the  "  First  Examination,"  and 
would  then  at  once  go  on  to  his  special  study.  When  boys  leave  school 
for  the  University  they  are  never  altogether  above  the  drudgery  of  the 
classics.  In  fact,  after  a  session  at  college  most  of  the  students  are 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  kind  of  work  to 
which  they  have  been  introduced.  And  assuredly  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  continue  for  a  while  longer  to  read  Catullus 
and  Horace  than  that  they  should  so  soon  learn  to  pick  up  the  catch- 
words of  the  philosophy  of  law,  or  the  mysteries  of  dialectic.  Under  the 
regime  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  students  would  become  specialists, 
if  anything,  before  they  had  received  any  proper  University  training. 
The  committee  also  object  that  the  new  degree  could  be  taken  in  two 
sessions,  or,  in  respect  of  some  of  the  curricula,  in  one  session ;  and 
hold  in  opposition  to  the  Commissioners,  who  recommend  three  years  as 
the  maaimwm  limit  to  be  required  for  graduation,  that  a  course  of  not 
less  than  three  years  duration  should  be  made  compulsory  for  the  degree. 
Nor  do  the  Commissioners'  proposals  give  a  fair  choice  of  subjects.  Mr. 
Veitch  and  his  colleagues  in  the  committee  are  warrantably  indignant  at 
the  preponderance  given  to  natural  science,  the  various  sub-divisions  of 
which  afford,  as  before  said,  the  chief  possibilities  of  selection.  There  is 
good  ground  for  complaint  that  philosophy,  on  which  Scotland,  not  without 
reason,  prides  herself,  is  put  completely  into  the  background.  Mr.  Veitch 
complains  that  it  is  "  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  placed  at  a  minimum."  The  enemy,  he  says, 
could  not  more  effectually  have  degraded  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy. 
Doubtless  many  woiQd  be  pleased  in  this  material  age  if  metaphysics 
were  altogether  banished  ;  but  in  Glasgow  it  is  still  looked  upon  as  the 
very  essence  of  a  liberal  education.  The  undue  favour  shown  to  science 
looks  like  an  attempt  to  depredate  the  value  of  a  favourite  study  in  our 
University  and  our  nation. 

The  objection  urged  with  strongest  insistance  against  the  proposal  of 
the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the  "  First  Examination  "  is  that  it  would 
be  too  narrow ;  "  the  basis  of  culture  "  would  be  given  by  the  secondary 
schools  rather  than  by  the  University  ;  the  degree  would  represent  a  good 
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Bchool  education  and  a  certain  standard  of  proficiencj  in  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity departments  of  study.  The  Councirs  committee  would  retain  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  very  much  on  its  present  footing,  but  would  allow  a  restricted 
choice  of  alternative  subjects.  The  greatest  anxiety  is  evinced  to  keep 
the  present  high  standard  from  being  degraded.  The  remaining  points 
of  interest  in  the  report  are  the  approval  of  the  recommendations  for 
establishing  history  and  modem  languages  as  subjects  of  University 
education,  and  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  CTeneral 
Universities  Court  for  Scotland.  There  is  strong  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  court,  whose  functions  would  not  be  merely 
appellate,  would  hurt,  and  in  the  end  destroy,  the  independence  of 
tne  Universities. 

These  questions  were  fuUv  discussed  by  the  council  at  its  meeting 
yesterday,  and  the  report  oi  the  committee  jvas  unanimously  adopted. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  so  emphatic  an  utterance  on  the  part  of 
Glasgow  will  go  far  to  modify  the  legislation  that  is  sure  to  follow  before 
long  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Aji  important  and  opportune  discussion  was  raised  by  Dr.  John  Kerr, 
who,  in  terms  of  previous  notice,  moved : — "  That  with  a  view  to  raise  the 
educational  standard  of  intrants  to  the  University,  to  increase  the 
number  of  candidates  for  degrees,  and  to  extend  in  some  measure  the 
benefits  of  University  teaching  to  a  class  presently  excluded  therefrom,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  sdieme  of  University  extension  be  instituted  similar 
to  that  now  in  operation  in  connection  with  the  English  Universities,  care 
being  taken  that  such  a  scheme  does  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
secondary  schools,  and  that  representation  be  made  to  the  University 
Court  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  necessary  in  conjunction  with  the 
Senate  to  initiate  such  a  scheme."  All  the  speakers  who  followed  Dr 
Kerr  expressed  cordial  agreement  with  him  in  regard  to  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  and  eventually  it  was  resolved  to  approve  generally  of  the 
proposal,  and  remit  to  the  committee  to  bring  up  a  report  on  the  subject 
at  next  meeting.  In  all  likelihood,  therefore,  a  new  field  wiQ  be  opened 
up  before  long  for  cultivation  on  the  part  of  our  younger  graduates,  and 
not  they  alone  will  reap  the  fruit  of  which  there  is  abundant  promise. 


University  op  Seville. 

Apnl,  1879. 

It  might  truly  have  been  said  of  the  literary  University  of  Seville  in  1842 
that  it  posessed  no  library,  since  its  whole  collection  amounted  to  some 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  volumes ;  and  these  few,  although  of  some  merit, 
since  they  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
yet  contained  about  three  or  four  thousand  which  were  imperfect,  or 
formed  incomplete  works,  whilst  the  rest  were  subject  to  no  arrange- 
ment or  classification.  The  rector  of  the  University,  Don  Nicolas 
Maestre  Fous  de  Mon  salve,  feeling  that  this  state  of  things  was 
intolerable  for  a  University,  had  asked  in  the  year  1837  permission  of  the 
Government  to  collect  together  all  that  remained  of  the  libraries  of  the 
suppressed  religious  communities  of  our  city.  This  permission  was 
firranted,  but,  like  all  good  and  useful  projects,  it  met  with  many  obstacles. 
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and  he  was  unable  to  cany  it  out  until  the  end  of  1838,  when,  bv  a 
especial  commission  from  the  Government  it  was  ordered  that  from  the 
libraries  of  all  the  extinct  reli^ous  orders  brought  together,  provincial 
libraries  should  be  formed ;  ana  that  in  cities  where  Umversities  existed, 
these  provincial  libraries  should  be  incorporated  with  the  libraries  of  their 
respective  Universities,  subject  to  their  governing  bodies. 

In  virtue  of  this  order,  issued  on  Sept.  3,  1838,  the  rector  com- 
missioned Senor  Don  Manuel  Lopez  Oepero,  a  member  of  the  governing 
body,  and  Don  Antonio  Martin  Villa,  the  secretary  of  the  University,  to 
collect  the  books  from  the  libraries  of  the  different  monastic  and 
conventual  establishments  of  the  suppressed  orders.  This,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  encoimtering  a  host  of  difficulties  which  would  have 
disheartened  others  less  zealous  than  they  in  all  that  appertained  to 
public  instruction. 

The  financial  state  of  our  University  in  those  days  did  not  permit  of 
the  considerable  disbursements  which  would  be  necessary  to  effect  this 
project ;  hence  arose  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
preparing  a  suitable  place  and  erecting  shelves  and  book  cases ;  but  this 
was  met  bv  the  generous  co-operation  of  students,  and  masters  who  one 
and  all  o^ered  their  services  gratuitously,  hence  there  was  no  further 
outlay  than  arose  from  the  purchase  of  the  actual  materials  necessary, 
with  paper,  pens,  ink,  printing,  Ac.  Each  laboured  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, arranging,  classifving,  binding,  and  cataloguing  for  no  further 
rewaard  than,  perchance,  m  the  case  of  the  students  being  accorded  the 
privilege  of  matrictdation  for  one  or  two  years,  or  the  exemption  of  fees 
for  degrees,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  work  done. 

Towards  the  end  of  1846  the  library  of  the  great  college  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Jesus,  which  I  described  in  my  last  latter  as  the  ancient 
University,  commonly  called  the  College  of  Maese  Rodrigo,  from  its 
founder,  and  which  contained,  among  its  valuable  stores,  a  choice  collection 
of  commentaries  and  expositions  of  civil  and  canonical  law,  became 
incorporated  with  our  University  library.  In  March,  1847,  was  also 
added  to  it  by  royal  prerogative  the  public  library  of  San  Acacio  ;  and 
later  on  several  of  the  professors  presented  donations  of  useful  works, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  two  smaller  libraries,  increased  the  numl)er 
of  books  to  54,000.  This  extraordinarv  increase  within  such  a  short 
time  necessitated  an  extension  of  the  building. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years  a  large  sum  was  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  books.  Authors  and  others  interested  in  education  sent  in 
many  works  on  all  the  sciences  to  the  number  of  5000  ;  to  this  was  added 
later  on  the  choice  library  of  our  erudite  professor  and  doctor,  Don 
Alberto  Lista,  which  comprised  some  3000  volximes. 

This  modem  library,  whose  increase  and  prosperity  had  swelled  so 
prodigiously  within  a  few  years,  numbered  in  1849  (seven  years  after  its 
establishment),  60,000  volumes  of  useful  works,  revised,  arranged, 
numbered,  indexed,  and  placed  in  order  on  the  shelves.  This  collection 
included  all  the  best  authors  and  most  select  works  up  to  the  end  of  last 
century.  Among  them  are  foimd  records  and  chronicles  and  particular 
histories  of  bishoprics,  provinces,  and  celebrated  men,  Spanish  classical 
writers,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Boman  ones,  valuable  editions  of  th*? 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Bibles  in  diverse  languages  and  different  editions,  among  them  three  rare 
polyglots  ;   records  of  general  and  particular  councils,  a  superb  array  of 
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exponents  of  Holy  Writ,  nearly  all  the  glossaries  and  commentaries  upon 
civil  and  canonical  law,  public  and  private  codices,  historical  works  and 
voyages,  books  of  ancient  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  numismatics 
and  geography,  fine  arts  and  also  dictionaries. 

Since  then,  down  to  the  present  day,  this  varied  assortment  of  works 
has  been  enriched  principally  by  works  upon  theology  and  law.  At 
the  present  day  the  whole  library  of  our  University  numbers  90,000 
volumes. 

At 'the  south  angle  of  the  building  is  a  splendid  reading  room,  fitted 
up  with  every  requisite  for  readers  and  students.  Its  walls  are  covered 
with  a  collection  of  maps  and  synoptical  tables  of  the  history  of  Spain, 
set  in  gold  frames.  On  different  tables  and  comer  shelves  are  placed 
globes  and  spheres.  At  the  further  end  of  the  room  stands  the  office  of 
the  principal  librarian,  where  there  is  a  glass-case  in  which  are  preserved 
the  rarest  books  a,nd  valuable  manuscripts,  also  a  collection  of  coins  and 
medals.  The  library  is  open  daily,  except  on  festival  days,  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  when  it  opens  only 
from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  library,  which  commenced  in  February 
1843,  and  which  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  valuable  one  throughout 
Spain,  since  it  now  ranks  only  third  or  perhaps  second  to  any  in  the 
monarchy. 

Many  are  the  libraries  which  have  existed  since  olden  times  in  Seville, 
and  rich  in  the  works  they  held,  even  without  mentioning  the  valuable 
lil)rarie8  possessed  by  the  religious  orders.  Foremost  among  them  stood 
the  library  of  the  above-mentioned  College  of  Maese  Rodrigo,  with  its 
rare  collection  of  books  bequeathed  by  Cardinal  Bellugo,  and  which  was 
added  to  the  Provincial  Library. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  contains  a  library  which  is  open  to  the 
public  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  library  of 
the  Medical  Society  is  also  accessible  to  readers,  and  many  other  private 
ones,  whose  history  would  be  tedious  to  follow.  However,  I  must  give 
you  a  short  sketch  to-day  of  our  most  celebrated  library,  called  the 
Bibliot^ca  Colombina, 

This  library  owes  it  origin  to  Don  Fernando  Colon,  the  renowned  son 
of  our  first  Admiral  Don  Cristoval  Colon,  or — as  it  would  be  rendered  in 
English — Christopher  Columbus,  the^discoverer  of  the  New  World.  Don 
Fernando  Colon,  no  less  desirous  of  glory  and  renown  than  his  father, 
proposed  to  himself  to  erect  a  sumptuous  establishment,  sparing  no 
expense,  toil,  or  labour ;  making  use  of  his  exalted  position  and  wealth 
to  collect,  during  his  voyages  across  both  continents,  a  stock  of  all 
the  rarest  and  best  works  which  Europe  possessed  in  those  days,  to 
the  number  of  20,000  volumes,  thus  forming  a  library  that,  as  the 
chronicler  Pedro  Megia  and  others  assure  us,  was  the  most  renowned  in 
the  world.  To  this  collection  he  added  his  father's  library,  the  narrative, 
notes,  and  researches  which  he  made  during  his  continual  studies  before 
and  after  the  discovery  of  the  Americas.  Yet  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  he  rested  here  ;  but  he  undertook  single-handed  to  form  an  index  of 
all  the  books,  and  an  extract  of  what  each  contained,  for  the  grand  object 
of  sending  copies  to  every  literary  establishment  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  the  end  that  all  should  know  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
contained  in  his  library,  and  that  knowing  them  they  should  come  and 
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make  use  of  ^hat  he  had  collected  together  for  their  reseai'ch  and 
adTancement. 

It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  admiration  to  behold  displayed  before  us  such 
loTe  of  science  and  so  much  labour  undertaken  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  immense  efforts  required  to  carry  out  this  project 
during  an  epoch  so  different  from  our  own.  In  this  way  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  library  a  universal  depository  of  all  human  knowledge,  and 
of  the  science  of  the  ancients  and  of  his  time,  enriching  it  with  all  the 
most  celebrated  works  and  manuscripts  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain. 

Justly  does  this  establishment,  more  ancient  than  the  Escorial,  claim 
the  highest  rank  of  its  kind  in  Seville,  because  to  the  richness  of  its 
collection  is  added  the  magnificence  of  the  place  it  fills,  with  its  vast 
saloons  and  galleries  embellished  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  prelates  of 
Seville  since  the  time  of  Don  Felipe,  son  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  down  to 
Cardinal  Oienfuegos,  and  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  among  which 
are  found  the  portraits  of  Arias  Montano,  Murillo,  Cobarrobios,  Bon 
Biego  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  Francisco  Pacheco,  and  others,  and  last  not  least 
the  portrait  of  the  immortal  Christopher  Columbus.  Here  is  still 
preserved  the  sword  of  Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  which  the  famous  Q-arci 
Perez  de  Vargas  carried  to  the  conquest  of  Seville. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  will  give  you  a  few  brief  words  upon  the 
foundation  and  progress  of  some  of  the  learned  societies  which  have  done 
so  much  in  furthering  the  higher  studies  and  public  instruction  in  all  its 
branches,  in  connection  with  our  University. 
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OUERENT  LITEEATURE. 


International  Copyright ;  Con- 
sidered  in  some  of  its  Relations  to 
Ethics  and  Political  Economy,  By 
G.  H.  Putnam.  New  York :  Qt.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1879. 

This  is  a  "taU"  title;  the 
pamphlet,  however,  has  very  little 
to  say  about  political  economy,  or 
its  principles  ;  even  less  as  to  ethics, 
and  its  precepts ;  but  it  is  a  plain 
business-like  statement  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  copy- 
right question,  from  a  New  York 
publisher's  point  of  view;  and 
with  the  practical  knowledge  the 
well-known  name  of  the  writer 
may  be  supposed  to  bring  to  its 
consideration.  This  is  perhaps  more 
to  the  purpose  for  the  subject  in  hand 
than  any  artificial  application  of 
the  rules  of  political  economy,  and 
even  better  than  any  invocation  of 
ethical  right  or  wrong,  or  any 
exalted  notions  of  ethics  as  applied 
to  daily  life.  It  is  No.  15  of  the 
Economic  Monographs,  a  series  of 
Essays  on  Trade  and  Finance,  the 
Silver  question.  Free  Ships,  Honest 
Money,  Tariff  questions,  and 
the  like — all  strongly  accented 
American  presentations  of  opinion. 
It  pleads  strongly  for  an  inter- 
national copyright,  in  the  interests 
of  free  trade — "the  free-trader  is 
the  true  protectionist" — and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  in  the  interests  of 
New  York  and  Fifth  Avenue.  We 
assume  that  our  readers  have  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  subject,  and 
are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it, 
to  profit  by  this  New  York  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions it  raises.     We  strongly  re- 


commend Mr.  Putnam's  essay  to 
their  attention.  We  assume,  too, 
that  they  are  familiar  with  the 
report  of  our  own  Parliamentary 
Commission,  which  has  been  en- 
gaged for  two  years  past  in  collect- 
ing a  vast  mass  of  testimony,  and 
has  lately  arrived  at  a  series  of 
recommendations,  already  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  adopted. 
With  that  in  prospect  it  is  particu- 
larly well  worth  while  to  gauge  the 
views  of  the  other  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations.  Mr. 
Putnam,  of  course,  addresses 
himself  to  his  countrymen,  and 
we  gather  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  pamphlet  in  one  sentence 
towards  its  close,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  "  interest  and  profit 
in  working  together,"  and  "the 
very  great  extension  that  may  be 
expected  in  the  custom  of  a  joint 
investment  in  the  production  of 
books  for  both  markets;  a  mate- 
rial saving,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  which,  authors,  pub- 
lishers, and  the  public  will  alike 
share"  (p.  61),  concluding  with  an 
ethical  remark,  to  clench  the 
matter-of-fact  view  of  the  matter, 
that  "  no  moral  or  mental  develop- 
ment can  be  furthered  by  the  free 
exercise  of  the  privilege  of  appro- 
priating one's  neighbour's  books."^ 
We  in  England  have  been  some- 
what apt  to  think  this  "  privilege" 
was  rather  exercised  against  us 
then  claimed  by  us,  and  that  the 
"appropriation"  is  an  American 
"  privilege ;"  it  is  only  fair  then  to 
hear,  at  p.  47,    the  hard  iaXe  of 
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"  Helen's  Babies,"  or  at  least  of 
its  author,  who  not  only  had  seven 
editions  issued  "  by  different  British 
houses  ;" — "  one  firm,"  however, 
"paid  him  50Z. ;" — but  so  fierce 
was  the  scramble  that  one  energetic 
house  "  sent  it  forth  minus  the 
concluding  chapter,"  while  another, 
still  more  enterprising,  went  the 
length  of  having  "  the  last  chapter 
added  by  a  British  hand,"  whereby 
we  learn  "  the  moral  of  the  story 
was  entirely  transformed." 

Authors,  publishers,  readers, 
will  all  be  interested  by  the  essay  ; 
and  those  who  did  not  before  know 
it  will  at  least  thank  Mr.  Putnam 
for  reprinting  Thomas  Hood's 
Petition  to  Parliament  —  a  witty 
and  characteristic  presentment  of 
the  author's  case,  which,  if  never 
presented  to  Parliament  at  the 
time  of  the  copyright  debate  in 
1842,  has  the  merit  of  being 
almost  as  pertinent  now  as  then, 
only  with  a  present  application  to 
the  international  aspect  of  the 
subject  instead  of  our  own 
amended  English  law. 

The  Youth  of  Queen  Elizaheih, 
By  Louis  Wiesener.  Edited  from 
the  French  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of 
Eedclyffe,"  &c.  Hurst  and 
Blackett.     1879. 

Twenty-five  years  of  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  before  her  accession,  is 
the  period  covered  by  these  two 
volumes ;  pre-eminently  a  transi- 
tion time,  not  only  shaping  the 
after  course  of  her  reign,  but  alter- 
ing Europe  ;  a  period  in  which  her 
own  personal  history,  interesting 
and  curious  as  a  romance  though 
it  was,  becomes  of  less  importance 
than  the  effects  of  that  quarter  of 
a  century  on  the  history  and 
politics,  not  of  England  only,  but 
the  world.  It  was  a  time  when 
great  problems  were  in  solution, 
and  any  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  age  contributes  to  an 


instructive  analysis  of  the  history 
of  a  movement  and  an  upheaving 
which  was  then  begun,  and  has  not 
yet  in  its  effects  begrm  to  cease. 
Authentic  documents,  correcting 
one  another,  can  alone  preserve  the 
history  of  such  a  time  from  being 
constructed  and  repeated  from 
preconceived  ideas.  The  especial 
value  of  these  two  voliunes  is  that 
they  have  gathered  together  such 
authentic,  trustworthy,  sources  of 
history;  in  particular  Renard's 
despatches,  discovered  in  our  own 
Eecord  Office,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  correspondence  of 
Noailles  with  his  royal  master,  and 
both  confronted  with  the  remark- 
able correspondence  of  the  Venetian 
ambassadors.  M.  Wiesener  has 
consulted  the  manuscript  letters  of 
Simon  Benard,  the  ambassador 
from  Charles  Y.  to  Mary;  and, 
among  the  Archives  of  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
has  also  searched  through  the 
unpublished  letters  of  Be  Noailles. 
It  is  just  with  these  that  the  youth 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  most 
concerned.  France  and  Austria, 
rivals,  almost  enemies,  sought  to 
play  one  royal  sister  against  the 
other,  and  the  ambassadors  of  both 
so  carried  out  the  plan  that  their 
despatches  to  their  Courts  come 
down  to  us  almost  like  scenes  in  a 
drama.  It  is  the  chief  work  of 
this  book  to  place  these  before  ita 
readers,  and  to  interpret  them, 
making  use  also  of  many  other 
like  ^original  materials,  e.g.,  the 
papers  of  Bedingfield,  who  was 
custodian  of  Elizabeth  at  Wood- 
stock. 

Miss  Yonge  has  translated  these 
volumes  and  given  to  them  a  few 
words  of  preface.  The  real  worth 
of  the  book  and  its  real  substan- 
tial value  lies  no  doubt  in  the 
materials  collected.  It  is,  perhaps, 
due  rather  to  something  very 
crabbed  and  uncouth  in  the 
original,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
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translation,  or  what  is  called  the 
editing,  that  we  find  such  an  un- 
intelligible sentence  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  innocent  babe  was  in 
want  of  everything,  cruelly  and 
parsimoniously  abandoned.  Lady 
Bryan  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  one  of  the 
cooks  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare 
the  king's  dainties,  imtil  their  own 
time  came  for  serving  as  food  for 
his  cruelty.  At  this  time  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  &c. ;"  or  this  other, 
p.  177,  vol.  2 :  "  without  any 
chance  complication,  like  a  libel, 
or  magic,  Elizabeth  was  then,  as 
before,  in  opposition,  as  the  neces- 
sary result  of  her  position." 
These,  however,  are  very  minor 
faults,  and  neither  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  book  as  an  his- 
torical compilation,  nor  impair  the 
worth  of  the  critical  care  and  dis- 
crimination exercised  in  the  use 
made  of  the  historical  materials. 
We  only  regret  that  .the  translator 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  use  the 
freedom  of  the  wider  character  of 
editor  to  improve  the  reading  for 
English  readers. 

In  several  respects  there  is  much 
in  this  book  to  correct  popular 
notions.  Philip's  coldness  to 
Mary  is  not  so  certain ;  his  alleged 
courtship  of  Elizabeth  is  almost 
put  aside;  Queen  Mary's  real 
lenity,  and  even  generosity,  are 
better  established.  Elizabeth  is 
not  altogether  the  persecuted 
faithful  champion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  so  of  much  else,  where 
the  correction  of  popular  fallacies 
is  not  the  less  complete  that  it  is 
not  direct,  but  only  to  be  inferred 
and  made  unavoidable  because 
incidentally  arising  on  good  evi- 
dence not  adduced  to  establish  it. 

The  care  in  putting  foi'ward 
these  materials,  and  the  skill  in 
weaving  them  together  to  form 
the  story  of  the  youth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,   and   of    the    times    in 


which  her  youth  was  cast,  has  pro- 
duced a  true  and  accurate  history 
with  all  the  interest  and  the 
vivacity  of  a  romance. 


Gaspard  de  Coligny,  By  Walter 
Besant,  M.A.  Marcus  Ward  and 
Co.,  London  and  Belfast.     1879. 

"The  New  Plutarch"  promises 
to  give  lives  of  "those  who  have 
made  the  history  of  the  world;" 
the  names  already  on  the  list  cer- 
tainly have  claim  to  be  placed  in 
that  category.  This,  its  No.  L,  is 
an  admirably  written  sketch  of  one 
of  those  representative  makers  of 
history ;  it  is  both  historical  and 
biographical,  a  life  on  the  Plutarch 
model ;  a  life  all  the  better  written 
for  the  manifest  enthusiasm  of  the 
author  in  his  subject,  though,  of 
course,  something  may  be  thereby 
lost  to  the  judicial  fairness  of  his- 
tory. For  even  admitting  the 
justice,  in  the  main,  of  his  floweiy 
panegyric,  only  a  very  qualified 
assent  is  permissible  to  Mr.  Besant's 
summing  up  of  the  character  he 
portrays,  when  he  says,  "  Surely 
one  feels  who  has  long  dwelt  upon 
this  portrait,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
long  list  of  French  worthies  like 
imto  the  admiral,  worthy  to  stand 
beside  him."  With  a  little 
alteration  of  the  wording  we  may 
accept  it  that  one  who  has  long, 
and  exclusively,  dwelt  on  thi 
portrait,  and  who  has  been 
engaged  in  working  it  out,  is  apt 
to  "feel"  all  this,  and  even  as  mr. 
Besant  goes  on  to  say,  "  also  to 
feel  that  though  other  great  men 
adorned  that  age  of  struggle  and 
upheaval  the  Admiral  de  Coligny 
overshadows  them  all."  Just  so, 
and  this  it  is  which  provokes  the 
criticism  we  have  to  offer  on  the 
book ;  it  is  written  as  a  partizan, 
not  so  much  of  De  Coligny,  as  of 
the  cause  he  is  suppose  to  repre- 
sent; too  much  of  "feeling"  is 
imported   into  the   narrative,  and 
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this  not  merely  exaggerates  the 
panegyric,  but  imparts  also  a 
needless  invectiYe  in  speaking  of 
other  equally  historical  and  equally 
typical  personages.  It  has  so  far 
tike  blemish  of  being  the  work  of 
a  partizan ;  not  indeed  any  great 
drawback,  but  a  reason  for  caution 
in  reading  it.  This  apart,  it  is  a 
most  delightful  narrative. 

Mr.  Besant  rightly  says  no  life 
of  Coligny  has  been  published  in 
England.  Nor  do  wb  suppose  that 
as  a  life  it  has  hitherto  been  here 
much  known.  His  name,  most 
fittingly,  has  been  held  in  reve- 
rence ;  it  has  been  almost  hallowed 
as  a  martyr's,  associated  with  the 
St.  Bartholomew.  Daubigne,  in 
his  History  of  the  Reformation,  a 
book  yet  popular  in  its  English 
translation,  though  not  mentioned 
in  this  volume,  has,  perhaps  with 
the  Eeligious  Tract  Society,  con- 
tributed most  to  the  notion  here 
formed  of  Coligny;  and  to  many 
it  may  come  almost  as  a  surprise 
to  fijid  the  austere,  sour,  old  Hu- 
guenot, of  the  popular  ideal,  was 
not  merely  a  great  general,  and 
an  able  administrator,  but  really 
a  genial,  hopeful,  loving,  cultured, 
tranquil  man ;  living  amidst  his 
pictures,  his  gardens,  his  books, 
his  statues,  and  arms ;  head  of 
his  family,  as  well  as  chief  of  his 
party ;  condescending  gracefully 
to  the  cultivation  of  art  and  of 
taste,  and  even  of  the  hric  a  brae 
of  the  age.  Then  again,  Coligny, 
as  a  founder  of  colonies,  is  pro- 
bably a  new  point  in  the  ordinary 
notion  formed  of  him.  His  first 
attempt  indeed  was  not  a  very 
fortunate  one ;  the  colonv  of  Fort 
Coligny,  in  Brazil,  lasted  only  four 
years;  but  that  in  Florida  was  very 
nearly  a  lasting  success ;  its  story 
is  here  told  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  and  it  brings  in  very 
pleasantly  our  own  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  One  other  curious  vig- 
nette   of    history    is     the     inter- 


view, p.    75,  between  Coligny  and 
the  abdicated  Emperor  Charles  Y. 

The  whole  volume  is  a  careful 
study,  we  had  almost  said  an 
etching,  of  the  great  and  good 
man  who  is  its  subject ;  it  begins 
with  a  life-like  description  of 
Chatillon,  the  dull  French  town, 
stranded  from  railway,  which  still 
lies  out  of  the  way,  quiet,  dreamy, 
forgotten,  but  showing,  besides  "  le 
Paradis  "  and  "  TEnfer,"  the  two 
old  houses  where  the  orthodox 
met,  and  where  the  Calvinists  came 
to  preach,  its  old  castle,  where  the 
donjon  keep  yet  holds  the  bones 
and  dust  of  Coligny,  and  shows 
the  position  of  the  chamber  in 
which  he  was  born ;  the  volimie 
begins  with  this  picture  and  ends 
with  telling  the  fortunes  of  the 
leaden  box  which  contained  those 
relics,  and  its  final  transfer,  after 
the  Bourbon  restoration,  to  Chatil- 
lon, and  the  ruins  of  his  own  castle, 
where  they  yet  rightly  lie  entombed, 
*  in  spe  resurrectionis.* 

And  now,  with  the  short  space 
at  our  disposal,  we  will  give,  in 
conclusion,  one  extract,  slightly 
abridged;  it  is  nearly  the  last 
page  of  the  book,  p.  220,  and  the 
last  part  of  the  extract,  in  its 
finery  of  words,  forms  almost  the  one 
disagreeable  sentence  in  the  volimie ; 
we  quote  it,  not  for  that,  but  be- 
cause it  goes  to  justify  the  caution 
we  have  given  as  to  opinions 
dragged  in  which  no  way  belong  to 
the  Life  of  Coligny,  and  the  Life  of 
Coligny  used  as  a  pedestal  for 
an  imdue  exaltation,  and  an  equally 
undue  degradation :  "  There  was 
no  one  like  him ;  not  one  even 
among  our  Elizabethan  heroes,  so 
true,  and  loyal,  so  religious  and 
so  stedfast,  as  the  great  admiral. 
His  name  has  sunk  into  the  hearts 
of  Frenchmen  more  than  that  of 
any  other  man.  He  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  can 
realize  even  imperfectly  what  a 
priceless  thing  it  is  to  be  born  be- 
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yond  the  power  of  priests,  to  live 
in  a  land  where  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions have  no  meaning  for  the 
people,  and  are  only  paraded  in 
idle  show.  The  deliverance  of  man 
from  this  pretence  of  authority  is 
far  from  complete.  For  us  who 
cannot  live  to  see  the  fulness  of 
light,  it  is  something  to  feel  that 
like  that  curve  which  cnradually 
and  for  ever  approaches  a  certain 
line  which  it  never  meets,  humanity 
is  always  drawing,  however  slowly, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  perfect 
freedom.  But  that  freedom,  like 
the  asymptote,  is  a  tangent  at 
infinity." 


The  Mystery  of  Pain,  Death,  and 
Sin.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

Mr.  Voysey  further  entitles  his 
book,  "  Discourses  in  Refutation  of 
Atheism;"  that  is  well,  since  to 
some  varieties  of  the  religious 
mind  his  well-known  name  will 
hardly  bespeak  a  certainty  on  such 
a  matter.  He  assuredly  has  not 
written-  in  favour  of  Atheism,  and 
80  far  from  being  favourable  to 
Agnosticism,  which  is  its  pleasanter 
form,  he  is  protected  too  strongly 
by  the  agreeable  sensation  of  full 
manifest  knowledge  of  all  he  speaks 
about,  and  of  what  he  says  being 
absolute  truth.  There  is*  a  rhe- 
torical power  in  Mr.  Voysey's 
writing  which  conveys  the  notion 
of  even  more  rhetorical  power  in 
his  delivery  ;  the  two  combined  no 
doubt  impart  a  charm  for  many, 
both  to  what  he  writes  and  to  what 
he  says,  even  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  covering  and  hiding  away  occa- 
sional crudities.  Mr.  Yoysey  is 
singularly  candid  towards  Atheism ; 
he  desires  above  all  things  to  be 
taught  of  it,  as  he  says,  and  to  sit 
at  its  feet.  The  trammels  of  or- 
thodoxy are  the  hete  noire  of  Mr. 
Yoysej,  and  "  to  become  emanci- 
pated from  the  darkness  and  terror 


of  their  old  superstitions  "  his  chief 
aim.  One  of  the  discourses  is  de- 
signed "to  console  the  orthodox 
for  the  discovery  that,  although  the 
New  Testament  teaches  -  such  doc- 
trine, the  doctrine  is  not  true." 
The  curiosity  of  the  book  to  ordi- 
nary readers,  not  being  Voysey ans, 
is  tne  use  of  orthodox  phrases  and 
words  and  Bible  quotations,  with 
a  kind  of  reversed  or  transferred 
meaning,  e.g.,  p.  150  et  seq.,  the 
text,  "  What  have  I  done  unto  thee, 
O  my  people,"  introduces  a  tirade 
beginning,  "Well  might  ye  have 
reproached  me  with  cruelty  and 
deceit  if  I  had  written  your  Bible," 
and  so  on.  We  are  content  to 
suppose  that  these  discourses  may 
be  found  serviceable,  as  a  plea, 
from  a  very  uncommon  stand-point, 
against  the  atheistic  and  material- 
istic hypothesis  of  no  Gh>d  and  no 
future.  

Hamartia,     Eliot  Stock. 

This  is  "  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  evil,"  in  forty- 
eight  pages.  The  writer  in  the 
preface  claims  for  his  theory  that 
"  it  is  new,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  not  occurred 
to  many  minds,  and  existed,  nebu- 
lously, in  many  others."  He  also 
claims  that  "  the  principles  ad- 
vanced, if  true,  are  as  appHcable  to 
other  and  pre-existent  worlds  as 
our  own."  From  all  which  it  will 
be  gathered  that  it  is  a  slight 
pamphlet  on  a  large  matter — a 
narrow  view  of  a  •  wide  and  deep 
subject.  Nevertheless,  as  a  contri- 
bution of  individual  opinion,  it  has 
its  value ;  and  it  is  written  in  a 
reverent  spirit.  No  doubt  it  was 
received  with  interest  at  the  an- 
nual religious  conference  at  Broad- 
lands,  where  it  was  read  ;  and  the 
recent  death,  since  its  puhHca- 
tion,  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Cowper- Temple — ^the  founder  of 
those  conferences,  as  well  as  the 
inheritor  of  Broadlands  from  Lord 
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Palmerston — will  probably  make  it 
their  last  memorial.  The  substance 
of  the  treatise  was  indeed  written, 
as  the  preface  telb  us,  as  far  back 
as  1871,  and  then  at  the  request  of 
the  late  Bishop  Ewing,  who,  we 
find,  refers  to  it  in  his  *'  Present 
Day  Papers."  This  is  itself  a 
recommendation.  We  cannot  bet- 
ter describe  the  essay  and  its 
theory  than  as  a  sort  of  Tision  into 
the  spiritual  world  by  a  speculative 
believer  in  Christian  doctrine. 
We  may  say  that,  in  these  days  of 
pessimism,  and  the  dilutions  of 
Schopenhauer,  it  is  well  that  all 
lights  should  be  gathered  together, 
as  tending  perhaps  to  bring  the 
clearness  of  truth  out  of  the  con- 
vergence, or  it  may  be  the  diver- 
gence, of  many-hued  opinions. 

VicUman  Year  Bookfw  1877-78. 
By  H.  H.  Hayter,  Hon.  Member  of 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  <&c. 
Melbourne :  Ferris  ;  London : 
Bobertson. 

Mr.  Hayter  is  the  Government 
Statist  of  Victoria ;  not  only  does 
this  book  magnify  his  office,  but 
if  every  man,  as  it  is  said,  owes  a 
debt  to  his  profession,  this  book 
may  be  held  to  have  very  fully  dis- 
charged the  author's  debt  as  a 
statistician.  It  bristles  with 
statistics  of  every  kind — tables  and 
figures,  averages  and  proportions  ; 
vital  statistics,  marriage  rates, 
deaths  at  different  seasons,  in- 
fantile mortality,  and  deaths  of 
octogenarians,  with  their  causes ; 
statistics  of  law  and  crime,  of 
religion,  and  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual progress  ;  there  is  a  nosologi- 
cal index  of  thirty-five  pages  to 
itself ;  all  of  great  interest,  and  of 
value  to  the  colonj ;  while  Part  8, 
entitled  "  Production  "  Is  of  value 
and  interest  to  the  whole  world. 
The  size  of  squatting  runs,  the  rent 
of  runs,  the  Crown  lands ;  the  land 
of  the  entire  colony  under  crops 
compared  with  the  land  and  crops 


of  the  United  Kingdom  and  both 
with  the  like  of  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe  ;  all  this  is  part,  and  but 
a  small  part,  of  the  mass  of  facts 
and  information  set  forth  by  this 
colonial  adaptation  and  expansion 
of  the  German  Jahr-buch.  Part  6, 
"Interchange,"  is  the  chapter  we 
should  point  out  as  the  best 
summary  of  the  position,  the 
materials,  and  the  industry  of  the 
colony.  To  the  merchant,  no  less 
than  to  the  publicist  and  the  legis- 
lator, this  digest  and  tabulated 
view  of  the  Victorian  Colony  is 
most  important ;  not  merely  for 
what  it  is  in  itself,  but  for  the  in- 
structive points  of  comparison  with 
other  countries,  and  especially  with 
our  own ;  while,  as  a  groundwork 
for  emigration,  its  rate  of  progress 
is  seen  at  a  glance.  This,  it  should 
be  added,  is  the  fifth  year  of  issue, 
and  the  earlier  volumes,  side  by 
side  with  this  latest,  would  at  once 
mark  the  increase,  or  otherwise,  in 
any  object  of  inquiry.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  a  book  to  read,  but  for 
reference ;  and  almost  any  reference 
to  any  one  of  its  subjects  will  show 
the  very  complete  account  that  has 
been  given;  from  which  we  may 
suppose  the  same  of  the  whole,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  infer  its 
entire  accuracy. 

Tlie  Polysphenic  Ship  and  Speed 
at  Sea,  By  Charles  Meade  Eamus, 
M.A.,  Eector  of  East  Q-uldeford. 
Stanford. 

This  is  in  one  aspect  an  excursus 
on  applied  mathematics  and  the 
mechanics  of  motion  ;  in  another  it 
is  a  very  practical  treatise  on  a 
very  practioEiI  subject,  speed  at  sea. 
The  theorem  proposed  is,  that  a 
great  increase  of  speed  at  sea  may 
be  obtained  by  giving  such  a  shape 
to  the  hulls  of  ships  that  the  action 
of  the  water  itsefi  should  as  they 
proceed  over  it  lift  them  bodily, 
and  thereby  effect  a  comparative 
reduction  of  resistance.      But  it 
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should  be  given  in  the  writer's  own 
words:  "If  the  fore  part  of  a 
vessers  bottom  were  formed  by  one 
inclined  plane,  and  the  after  part 
of  the  bottom  formed  by  a  second 
inclined  plane  placed  paiullel  to  the 
first,  the  two  inclined  planes  wonld 
mutually  support  each  other  at  any 
desired  angle  of  inclination,  and 
the  vessel  be  lifted  both  fore  and 
aft  simtdtaneously  by  equal  lifting 
forces."  It  is  right  to  add  that  the 
theory  has  not  found  favour  either 
with  the  Admiralty  or  the  Trade, 
and  that  the  Polysphenic  Ship  is 
as  yet  a  ship  of  an  unrealised 
future.  Nevertheless  this  pam« 
phlet  may  be  read  to  profit,  and 
will  certamly  be  read  with  interest 
if  only  as  the  record  of  persever- 
ance, not  to  call  it  persistence,  in 
keeping  the  subject  before  the 
world  against  '*  the  whole  authority 
of  the  British  Admiralty  directed 
against  it"  (p.  57).  Mr.  Ramus 
proposes  besides  a  polysphenic 
ship  a  polysphenic  float  and  rocket 


ram.  ''  The  rocket  float  will  render 
all  iron-armoured  ships  useless" 
(p.  51).  "  The  rocket  ram  will  be 
capable  of  passing  through  and 
through  the  strongest  ironclad  ever 
built"  (p.  53).  It  can  never  be 
amiss  to  give  heed  to  whatever 
fairly  addresses  itself  to  important 
matters  like  these ;  and  the  idea  of 
supporting  one  inclined  plane  by 
another  is  too  valuable  not  to 
desire  it  may  receive  at  least  so 
much  attention  as  an  experiment 
on  an  adequate  scale  of  model  sup- 
poses, and  which  may  either  estab- 
ush  the  principle  or  detect  any 
fallacy  which  underlies  it.  The 
account  of  some  experiments  of  the 
kind  will  be  found  in  chapter  L; 
it  is  right,  however,  to  say  that 
they  not  only  failed  to  convince 
Mr.  Proude  of  the  feasibility  of 
what  was  proposed,  but  seem  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  confirming 
his  objections  to  their  further  con- 
rideration. 
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PICTURES   AND   PEOPLE   AT   THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


Happy  the  artist  who,  having  sent 
his  works  to  the  Academy,  receives 
not  his  packing  case  back  again, 
but  an  invitation  to  visit  Burling- 
ton House  on  "  Varnishing  Day." 
He  is  asked  now  to  "  inspect  such 
works  as  have  been  accepted,"  in- 
stead of  to  varnish  them,  as  used 
to  be  the  case  until  quite  recently. 

Suppose  yourself  a  happy  artist, 
dear  reader,  one  in  receipt  of  this 
said  invitation,  and  we  will  visit 
Piccadilly  together  on  the  day 
when  artists  go  there  on  this  mis- 
sion of  **  inspection." 

If  it  is  the  first  time  you  have 
had  a  picture  hung,  you  innocently 
reveal  the  fact  by  walking  upstairs 
when  you  arrive  at  Burhngton 
House  and  presenting  your  ticket 
to  the  porter  in  livery.  This  lordly 
being  informs  you  that  you  must 
go  down  again  and  change  your 
admission  card  for  a  season  ticket. 
You  sign  your  name  on  this,  and 
then  go  up  again  and  show  it  to 
the  porter,  who  now  lets  vou  pass 
in.  Old  exhibitors,  of  course, 
know  about  the  season  ticket  ar- 
rangement, and  are  spared  the 
annoyance  of  coming  downstairs 
again,  wherebv  the  younger  artists 
so  ingenuously  show  to  everyone 
that  it  is  their  first  time  of  being 
hung.      If    you   are   there    early 


in  the  morning  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  you  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  artists — ^ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen — and  the  way  in  which 
many  go  through  the  rooms  hold- 
ing their  heads  high;  and  you 
wonder  what  the  meaning  of  this 
is  until  you  catch  yourself  doing  it ; 
for,  not  finding  your  picture  on 
the  line  on  your  first  hunt,  you  go 
round  a  second  time,  and,  ignoring 
the  line,  look  up  to  see  where  you 
have  been  **  skied."  Friends  meet- 
ing greet  each  other,  as  a  rule, 
with  "  How  are  you  ?"  or  "  Where 
are  you  ?"  which  is  not  an  inquiry 
after  your  health,  but  means  how 
or  where  are  you  hung  ? 

And  one  generally  notices  in  the 
criticisms  of  the  exhibition  (which 
are  pretty  free  on  the  varnishing 
day)  that  it  is  a  good  or  bad  one, 
according  to  the  position  of  the 
picture  of  the  person  criticising. 
Those  who  are  skied  always  think 
it  a  bad  exhibition,  and  those  who 
are  hung  well  that  it  is  better  than 
usual.  There  are  many  ladies — 
dressed  as  a  rule  quietly  in  dark 
colours — some  tal^ng  in  groups 
round  a  picture,  and  others  being 
waited  upon  by  male  friends,  who 
get  them  water  and  cloth,  <&c.  while 
they  sponge  or  oil  their  pictures. 

The  ladies  are,  for  the  most  part, 
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young,  and  at  every  yamiBhing 
day  you  see  one  or  two  melancholy- 
eyed  ones,  who  look  as  if  they  went 
in  for  high  art,  and  could  not  get 
the  recognition  they  deserved. 
They  wander  about  the  rooms  the 
whole  of  the  day,  not  speaking  to 
anyone,  and  gpive  the  impression 
that  it  would  be  a  veir  good  thing 
for  them  if  they  could  sell  their 
pictures. 

Some  of  the  rooms  are  quite 
finished,  but  others  have  still  the 
tickets  hanging  to  the  pictures. 
These  tickets,  having  the  number, 
name  of  artist,  and  subject  of  pic- 
ture marked  on,  are  fastened  to  the, 
back  of  the  pictures  by  pieces  of 
string,  and  then  brought  over  in 
front,  the  strinfirs  being  just  so  long 
as  to  allow  the  tickets  to  hang 
about  the  level  of  the  eye,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  arrange 
the  catalogue.  Thus  the  strings 
to  the  top  pictures  are  very  long, 
those  to  the  lower  ones  shorter. 

The  pictures  are  all  hung,  except 
some  in  the  print  room;  chalk 
drawings,  etchings,  and  engravings 
are  lying  about,  some  leaning  against 
the  skirting,  and  there  are,  of  course, 
large  ugly  gaps  on  the  walls,  which, 
with  the  tickets  and  string,  give  the 
room  a  very  untidy  look.  Some  of 
the  pictures  are  covered  up  with 
calico,  with  notices  printed  on  that 
the  cover  must  not  be  removed 
till  such  a  day.  These  pictures 
are  by  academicians  (probaby 
half  a  dozen  altogether),  and  one 
supposes  that  they  must  be  either 
so  important  as  not  to  be  allowed 
to  run  any  risk  from  dust,  or  that 
they 'must  not  be  seen  by  common- 
place outside  artists. 

Many  men  paint  at  their  pictures 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  get  so 
absorbed  in  their  work,  or  are  so 
anxious  to  finish  satisfactorily,  that 
they  never  turn  round  to  speak  to 
anyone,  and  if  addressed,  only  reply 
very  curtly ;  while  others  work  away 
in  quite  a  jaunty  fashion,  and  ask 


everyone  they  know  what  they 
think,  and  if  they  would  advise 
them  to  do  so-and-so. 

There  are  stands  or  scaffoldings 
for  the  convenience  of  those  whose 
pictures  are  hung  high,  and  a  great 
many  are  used.  They  are  veiy 
stoutly  made  (something  like  tl^ 
"Punch  and  Judy"  theatre  one 
sees  in  the  streets,  only,  of  course, 
without  the  ^reen  baize,  the  artist 
standing  rignt  on  the  top),  and 
some  are  of  considerable  size — as 
much  as  six  feet  wide — allovnng  the 
artist  plenty  of  room  to  move  about 
Ladders  are  placed  alongside  hj 
porters,  seveiul  of  whom  are  in 
readiness  to  wait  on  the  artists 
with  basins  of  water,  sponges,  and 
cloths,  <&c. ;  colour  boxes  of  aJl  kinds 
and  sizes,  smeared  all  over  with 
paint,  and  veiy  dirty,  lie  about  in  all 
directions— -on  the  floors,  the  chairs, 
and  the  stands — and  there  is  a  very 
strong  smell  of  paint. 

Of  actual  vamishinff  there  is 
hardly  any,  as  vamish,  when 
applied  to  a  riew  picture,  is  found  to 
make  it  crack  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  a  very  busy  day  st  the 
Criterion  and  the  St.  James's,  but 
a  stranger  wotdd  not  know  that 
there  were  many  artists  in,  either 
place,  as  they  now  do  not  affect 
any  distinctive  kind  of  dress  or 
make-up. 

There  are  only  a  few  people  in  the 
sculpture  gallery  —  perhaps  only 
one  working,  and  he  will  every  now 
and  again  create  a  great  dust  by 
brushing  away  Ule  scrapings  h^ 
makes. 

Artists  are  not  required  to  leave 
their  sticks  and  umbrellas  down* 
stairs;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  is  no  smoking.  On  the  press 
day  these  snaaller  details  aje 
managed  in  the  same  way.  The 
authorities  have  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  members  of  the  press 
to  believe  that  they  will  not  poke 
the  still  wet  canvasses  with  tiieir 
umbrellas. 
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The  sober-looking  crowd  of  lite- 
Taiy  men  who  invade 

Piooadilly  I  fair  street  which  we  Londoners 

lore, 
AH  streets  of  the  world's  other   dties 

above, 

on   this    day,  may    rhyme  to  its 
-charms  and  satirise  its  fashionable 
crowds :  bat  not  many  of  them  lire 
within  its  beloved  precincts.    The 
Strand    and    Fleet-street,    which 
savonr  of  printing  dens  and  pub- 
lishers' offices,  theatres  and  taverns, 
are  more  f  amiHar  gronnd  to  a  great 
number  of  these  shabby  gentlemen, 
whose  names,  when  they  appear  in 
the  contents  of  magazines  and  on  the 
backs  of  novels,  seem  to  the  simple- 
minded  country  reader  surroxmded 
by   glory   and    greatness.      They 
enter  the  wide  rooms  which  hold 
the  spring  exhibition  of  that  most 
dignified    of    shops,    the    Boyal 
Academy.    They  talk  art  leame^y, 
and  sneer  with  magnificence  at  the 
ahow  before  them.     They  are  at 
home  here  to-day :  they  are  invited 
guests,  and  that  lordly  being  who 
sternly  demands  shillings  from  the 
public  all  the  rest  of  the  siunmer 
treats  them  with  respect  and  wel- 
come.    And  well  he  may  :  for  some 
of  tbe  shabbiest  of  these  gentlemen 
represent  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful newspapers  of  the  day,  possess- 
ing, of  course,  the  largest  circula- 
tions in  the  world.     Two  or  three 
ladies  appear  among  the  company 
of  black  coats,   showing  by  their 
presence  that,  as  they  have  invaded 
the  field  of  the  novelist,  so  they 
are  trenching  upon  the  vocation  of 
the  journalist.     There  is  one  lady 
whom  you  may  observe  talking  to 
various  gentlemen  one  after  anoUier 
with    perfect    good    comradeship. 
She  is  weU  known  in  England  and 
in  America  as  the  earnest  practical 
champion  of  woman's  work.    She 
has  fairly  earned  her  place  among 
the  **  gentlemen  of  the  press."  Half 
the  men  here  know  her  well :  she  is 
one  of  the  fraternity.    She  is  cer- 


tainly not  woridng  very  hard  now : 
not  like  some  of  these  representa- 
tives of  the  press  who  plant  them- 
selves firmly  upon  a  seat  opposite 
a  picture,  and,  taking  out  a  quan- 
tity of  blue  paper,  write  fiercely, 
as  though  that  particular  art  criti- 
cism were  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world.  Doubtless,  the  three 
halfpence  aline  which  they  are  earn- 
ing IS  of  the  direst  imjportance  to 
themselves.  The  work  la  done  very 
differently  by  different  men :  some, 
who  have  to  give  to  the  pabHc  a 
couple  of  columns  of  minute  criti- 
cism in  important  daily  papers, 
stroll  througn  the  rooms  as  ^ough 
they  were  idle  travellers  visiting  a 
forei^  galleiy. 

ThiB  easy  maimer  means  very 
hard  work  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
an  excellent  memory.  It  means  a 
knowledge  of  the  class  of  work 
done  by  all  the  important  artists, 
of  their  progress,  of  how  their  work 
has  been  produced,  of  what  they 
have  exhibited  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sort 
of  critical  article  which  the  public 
likes  and  will  read.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  deceptive  than  the  ease 
of  the  accomplished  man?  It 
means  that  his  talent  has  been 
great  enough  to  give  him  perse- 
verance, and  induce  him  to  con- 
quer all  the  difficulties  of  constant 
work.  There  is  a  splendid  instance 
of  this  kind  in  the  broad  and  burly 
person  of  that  gentleman  who  is 
glancing  at  Briton  Eiviere's  "In 
Manus  tuas,  Bomine." 

He  looks  like  a  partly  gentle- 
man addicted  to  heavy  dinners,  and 
is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  judge 
of  good  wine.  What  is  there  about 
him  of  the  art  critic  or  the  littSra^ 
tewr?  He  is  chaffing  with  a  friend 
at  his  side  and  glances  very  in- 
differently at  the  pictures.  Yet 
his  may  be  expected  to  be  the  best 
popular  article  which  will  appear 
on  the  exhibition,  for  he  is  the 
greatest  journalist  of  the  age,  a 
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unique  creature,  a  being  regarded 
-wiih  a  funny  mixture  of  amuse- 
ment and  awed  admiration  by  his 
brethren  of  the  pen.  Near  him 
stands  a  publisher  with  whom  he 
has  quarrelled — about  money,  of 
course ;  what  else  should  pubUsher 
and  author  quarrel  about?  The 
publisher  most  unprecedently  re- 
fused to  mre  more  for  a  certain  work 
than  hall  the  number  of  hundreds 
asked  by  the  great  journalist, 
whose  pride  was  so  hurt  that,  after 
treating  the  said  publisher  to  a 
little  exceptionally  dioice  language, 
he  has  never  spoken  to  him  since, 
and  only  casts  a  withering  glance 
upon  him  now  and  again.  "See 
how  he  looks  at  me  !  "  murmurs  the 
publisher  in  the  ear  of  an  aspiring 
author,  who  ^azes  upon  the  coim- 
tenance  of  tne  great  journalist 
(in  its  complexion  eloquent  of 
manifold  dinners  and  oceans  of 
good  wine)  as  upon  the  face  of  a 
hero.  "  See  how  he  looks  at  me. 
Lord!  he  will  never  forgive  me. 
Look  at  the  breadth  of  his  back, 
and  the  rosiness  of  his  countenance. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  he  looks 
like ;  no  man  ever  wrote  like  him, 
and  no  man  ever  will." 

''Alas  !  "  thinks  the  aspiring 
author,  "  will  the  dread  publisher 
ever  speak  like  that  of  me;  and 
shall  I  ever  be  able  to  demand 
double  the  money  he  offers  me, 
and  treat  him  with  contumely  if  he 
refuses  it  ?  " 

Yonder  is  another  publisher, 
who  is  a  cheerful  creature,  and 
conducts  his  business  and  his  inter- 
course with  his  authors  in  a  happy- 
go-lucky  manner  that  might  asto- 
nish some  people.  He  seems  to 
judge  an  author  by  what  the 
Americans  call  "  sensing  "  him — a 
method  which  at  all  events  has  the 
merit  of  economy,  for  he  does  not 
require  to  pay  anyone  to  read  ihe 
works  offered  to  him.  See  him 
sitting  there,  with  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  teasing  one  of 


his  favourite  authors,  a  pleasant, 
quiet  man,  whose  name  is  snf- 
ficiently  well  known  to  make  him 
rank  among  the  authors  of  the 
day.  He  is  writing  something 
about  a  certain  city  for  the  pub- 
lisher in  question. 

"  I  don't  believe  you've  ever  been 
there,  my  boy,"  cries  the  publisher. 

"  'Pon  my  honour  I  have," 
answers  the  author,  laughing,  and 
blushing  a  little  at  the  accusatioiL 

Do  you  notice  that  slight  gentle- 
man, who  is  looking  with  some 
amusement  at  Ouless's  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Edmund  Tates? 
Me  has  rather  the  appearance  of 
an  officer  home  from  India  on  fur- 
lough. Look  again  and  you  will 
see  a  faint  resemblance  in  his  &ce 
to  certain  portraits  which  gaze 
upon  you  from  innumerable  photo- 
graphs and  picture  shops.  True 
enough :  these  portraits  are  in- 
tended to  represent  him.  There  is 
little  of  the  Byronic  author  about 
him,  yet  he  is  the  writer  of  one  of 
the  most  poetically  pathetic  novels 
which  have  seen  the  light  of  the 
publisher's  counter  for  many  a 
long  day ;  and  his  new  novels  are 
eagerly  coveted  by  circulating- 
library  readers. 

Ouless  is  a  marvellous  portrait 
painter.  That  portrait  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates  so  vividly  brings 
the  sitter  before  you,  has  so  exactly 
reproduced  his  expression,  that, 
like  Donatello's  statue,  it  needs 
only  speech  to  make  it  perfect. 

On  the  great  day  known  as 
the  private  view  day,  as  well  as  on 
the  press  day,  there  are  present  a 
great  many  of  the  fashionable 
authors  and  a  large  sprinkling  of 
press  men.  But  they  form  then 
only  one  of  various  elements,  one  of 
which  is  created  by  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  artists  with  whose 
names  and  pictures  we  are  all 
familiar,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  dressed  in  fantastic  costumes, 
generally  in  accordance  with  the 
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style  most  affected  by  their  hus- 
bands. Then  there  are  the  ladies 
or  gentlemen  who  have  been 
painted,  and  who  are  to  be  found 
disporting  themselves  at  intervals 
beneath  their  portraits.  There  are 
eminent  men  of  science,  regulation 
men  of  the  world,  and  some  aristo- 
crats, with  a  goodly  mixture  of 
what  may  be  described  as  respect- 
able upper  middle  class  Bohemia, 
formed  of  well-to-do  people  who 
"  go  in  "  for  art,  know  the  artists 
well,  speak  of  them  by  nicknames 
or  christian  names,  and  know  which 
of  the  popular  beauties  sat  for  such 
a  face  in  such  a  picture.  Eemarks 
are  made  freely  and  loudly  in  a 
sort  of  jargon  very  unintelligible  to 
anyone  outside  the  clique.  Last, 
but  not  least,  we  must  observe  a 
very  important  and  self-assertive 
sprinkling  of  picture  dealers,  who 
strut  about  with  an  arrogant  and 
defiant  air,  speak  very  loud,  hold 
their  hands  in  their  trousers 
pockets,  and  are  generally  speaking 
intolerable. 

And  now  for  a  look  at  the  pic- 
tures, which,  by  the  way,  smell 
abominably  on  the  days  of  the 
private  views.  The  admission  of 
the  public  seems  at  last  to  conquer 
the  oils  by  dint  of  Bimmel. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  first  room 
and  begin  to  look  at  the  more  le^- 
timate  objects  of  curiosity,  the  pic- 
tures, instead  of  the  people — back 
to  the  first  room,  passing  on  our 
way  the  fascinating  bust  of  Henrv 
Irving,  done  by  Mr.  Brodie,  and  look 
at  Vicat  Cole's  "  Autumn  Tints  " 
which  hangs  just  inside  the  do(»r. 
It  refreshes  the  eye  to  look  upon 
trees  after  gazing  upon  the  chang- 
ing mysteries  of  the  human  face. 
This  picture  is  very  sweet  and 
bright.  The  foreground  has  a 
somewhat  bizarre  effect,  and  one  is 
tempted  at  first  to  think  the  fallen 
chesnut  leaves  a  shade  too  pro- 
nounced in  their  vivid  hues  ;  but  a 
retreat  upon  one's  memory  must 


recall,  if  one  has  ever  looked  upon 
an  English  autumn,  colours  of  the 
dying  leaves  even  more  audaciously 
vivid  than  these.     The  artist  must 
needs  be  careful  of  his  colour  pot, 
but  nature,   on   the    contrary,  is 
lavish  with  hers.      Turning  from 
this    vision    of  burning  autumn, 
one's  eye  vb    arrested    by  Ernest 
Parton's   dainty   study    of    "The 
Waning  of  the  Year,"   where  it 
seems  as  though  we  had  indeed 
passed  into  a  more  advanced  month 
of  winter.      Yet,    in  reality,   the 
foliage  has  not  taken  the  red  glow 
upon  it  in  this  last  picture,  but 
the    first    keen    coolness    of    the 
coming  winter  has  swept  over  the 
meadows  and  turned  the  pool  into 
a  "  faery  sea  forlorn."     One  can 
almost   hear  the  dim  whisper  of 
the  cold  autumn    breeze    in   the 
upper   boughs    of  the    tall  birch 
trees.     One   glance  back   at  Mr. 
Cole's    warm    afternoon,    rich    in 
light  and  colour,  is  pleasant  after 
this  delicately  dim  presentment  of 
autumn.     Mr.  Sant  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Long  have  given  the  most  light  to 
the  walls  of  the  second  room.     Mr. 
Long's  "  Esther "  is   full    of   his 
peculiar  artistic  feeling.     Indeed, 
it  seems  as  though  the  artist  had 
endeavoured  to  surpass  himself  in 
the  effect  of  cool    glow.      Every- 
thing is  subdued,  yet  everything  is 
full  of  intensity.    There  is  a  great 
deal   of   very    exquisite    painting 
and  finished  work  in  this  picture. 
Whether  the  artist  does  not  paint 
away   his    original    impulse    and 
emotion    when   he   yields   to  the 
temptation  of  such  high  finish  as 
this  picture  exhibits,  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  opinion.     The  whole 
work  is  very  beautiful,  from  the 
dimple   at  Esther's  elbow  to  the 
mosaic   floor   on    which    her  foot 
rests ;   but  it  seems  to  us  that  in 
the  original  sketch  there  must  have 
been    a   passion  in  Esther's  face 
which  it  lacks  now.     It  must  have 
been  a  strange  fancy  that  prompted 
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Mr.  Long  to  make  liis  Yaditi  and 
Esther  so  much  alike.  The  pic- 
tures are  strange  companions,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the 
hangers  have  been  kind  or  unkind 
in  separating  them. 

Mr.  Long's  portrait  (1423)  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth  is  a  magnifi* 
cent  piece  of  painting.  The  quie- 
tude with  which  the  figure  is  put 
before  you  leaves  the  work  simply 
a  Dortrait,  yet  the  white  drapery 
and  scarlet  hood  have  so  muoi  of 
Mr.  Long's  peculiar  powers  shown 
in  them*  thi^  the  work  has  charms 
beyond  that  of  portraiture. 

Mr.  Sant's  "Adversily,"  whidi 
is  familiar  already  to  the  gazers 
into  picture-shops,  is  a  touching 
and  pretty  conception.  It  is  in- 
finitdy  pleasanter  to  look  at  in  the 
original  than  in  the  travesties  of  it 
exhibited  in  the  shop  windows.  A 
dark-eyed  ffirl,  dressed  all  in  dark 
colour,  holds  out  a  bunch  of  flowers 
to  sell  :  her  basket,  full  of  gay 
blossoms,  stands  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  and  her  dog,  drooping 
his  head  under  the  cloud  of  adver- 
sity which  has  come  over  his  mis- 
tress's fortunes,  sits  at  her  feet. 

The  white  arms  and  fair  droop- 
ing head  of  the  poacher's  widow 
gleam  out  of  Briton  Biviere's  pic- 
ture in  the  third  room.  She 
crouches  upon  the  hillside  with  the 
^'  little  brown  hares"  leaping  around 
her.  There  is  something  in  that 
wail  of  the  unfortunate  which 
Charles  Kingsley  has  embodied  in 
this  song  which  is  very  touching. 
The  picture  is  an  effective  illustra- 
tion of  the  ballad,  but  little  more. 

Mr.  Ansdell  has  achieved  some- 
thing remarkable  in  his  picture 
^'  On  Guard."  Experts  in  babies 
and  bulldogs  must  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  the  two  uely  faces 
brotLffht  together  in  the  pamting  of 
a  child  in  a  jperambulator  guarded 
by  a  most  ferocious-looking  dog. 
Persons  not  qualified  to  judffe  of 
either  species  can  but  amuse  mem- 


selves  by  attempting  to  deddfr 
which  is  the  uglier  of  the  two ;  and 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  dog  had 
the  best  of  it..  Next  to  it  haings  a 
large  Alma-Tadema,  which  is 
strange,  startling,  scarcely  agree- 
able, yet  very  wonderfuL  It  is  called 
"  Down  to  theBiver,"  andeontaina 
a  piece  of  dear,  reflecting  vniter,  and 
a  yellow  bridge  in  perspeetiver 
Above  the  bridge  is  a  line  of  in* 
tensely  blue  sky.  The  figures  of 
a  lady,  some  children,  and  a  bare* 
armed  boatman  are  cut  off  with 
strange  abruptness.  Of  course  it 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  seemed 
to  us  that  the  amount  of  yellow 
which  this  picture  contains  would 
have  looked  to  better  advantage  in 
any  but  a  gilt  &ame.  Near  by 
hiuigs  another  lovely  landscape  by 
Yicat  Cole;  a  hayfield,  touched 
with  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  setting 
sun  and  a  glorious  view  of  tree- 
tops  and  blue  distance.  He  has 
caught  something  of  the  ineffable 
sof^ess  of  the  £kr-off  line  of  the 
horizon  in  a  country  of  trees — that 
delicious  softness  which  is  rest  to- 
the  eyes,  and  sends  through  th^n 
a  message  of  repose  to  the  brain. 

Mr.  Poynter  reappears  in  one  of 
his  favourite  classical  pieces,  in 
which  he  dresses  modern  beauties 
in  classic  garb,  and  gives  them 
classic  games  to  amuse  them.  It 
is  said  that  a  very  well-known 
beauty  is  the  Queen  of  this  game 
and  nolds  the  ball  in  her  hand. 
There  is  something  of  the  poetiT 
of  motion  in  these  figures,  thouga 
the  legs  of  some  of  the  maidens- 
are  surprisingly  developed,  and 
one  feeb  inclined  to  think  that,  H 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  young 
ladies  are  "waxy,"  Mr.  Poynter^s 
are  muscular.  But  the  figures 
have  less  of  the  Art-School-study 
look  about  them  than  many  ca 
those  he  has  produced  of  late  years. 
Yet  none  of  these  maidens  have 
the  magic  charm  of  his  Proserpine 
gathering  flowers.    Turning  away 
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from  this  large  picture  we  chance 
npon  Alfred  Slmore's  Sa^rina,  a 
ioT^j  piece  of  flesh-painting,  soft, 
siveet,  and  true.  She  stands  knee- 
deep  in  water,  and  the  white  lilies 
which  flower  upon  its  surface,  by 
their  pallor  add  a  charm  to  the 
beautiful  tints  of  her  flesh  and  her 
raddj  hair,  which  an  artist  would 
loyin^lj  describe  as  auburn,  and 
which  the  uniomantic  many  might 
be  tempted  to  call  red.  How  it 
falls  over  her  pink  shoulder! 
Does  it  take  an  artistic  eye  to 
appreciate  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
red  hair  when  it  flows  loose  in  the 
open  airf  Possibly  it  is  not  as 
good  as  a  less  audacious  colour  to 
set  off  a  ^hionable  bonnet ;  but 
in  Babrina's  costume  (anythix^ 
but  fikshionable),  and  amid  the 
greys  and  greens  of  nature,  it  is 
simply  glorious. 

Choe  does  not  appreciate  how 
Tory  excellent  a  position  has  been 
giyen  to  Mr.  Barrett  Browning's 
picture  of  the  fish  market,  unless 
one  visits  these  rooms  again  after 
the  crowding  public  has  been 
admitted.  When  ihe  rooms  are 
comparatiyely  empty  you  notice 
that  it  has  an  imposing  position, 
visible  as  it  is  through  the  succes- 
sive arches  as  you  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  room.  It  stands  out 
with  great  clearness  at  this  dis- 
tance,  and  when  the  rooms  are 
crowded  in  the  dreadful  way  in 
which  they  are  after  the  doors  are 
first  opened,  you  may  observe  that 
the  picture  shows  admirably  over 
the  heads  of  the  chattering,  staring 
multitude. 

"  Oh,  this  is  very  awful! "  said  a 
stout  and  rosy  gentleman,  who 
bftd  got  about  as  far  as  this 
through  the  rooms  on  the  first 
public  day.  "Come  out,  I  am 
sure  we  have  seen  it  all,"  said 
another  gentleman  to  a  &iend  who 
was  with  him,  in  a  tone  of  infinite 
weariness.  And  who  can  wonder  ? 
Li  it  picture-seeing,  this  jostling 


mmi  struggling  in  a  crowd  to  get  a 
f^impse  here  and  there  P  The  dim 
fiecr^  of  the  studio  which  have 
grown  from  the  painter's  Imbin  and 
taten  possession  oi  his  brush-^ 
oui  these  be  grasped  or  imder- 
stood  in  a  bird's-eye  view  caught 
between  two  fashionable  bonnets, 
while  somebody  behind  is  endea- 
vouring to  make  you  "  move  on"  as 
poUteiy  as  may  be  ? 

It  must  be  a  sad  though  inevi- 
table experience  to  the  artist  to 
observe  how  his  pictures  lose  in 
beauty  when  they  appear  on  the 
crowded  walls  of  the  Academy 
amid  the  strange  medley  of  colours 
formed  by  the  surrounding  pic- 
tures, which  are  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  gilt  frames  that  often 
4Krve  rather  to  confuse  than  to  aid 
ihe  eye.  Mr.  Browning's  "Fish 
Market"  is  not  as  effective  seen 
under  this  ordeal  as  it  seemed 
when  exhibited  privately.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  great  deal  o£ 
strength  in  the  picture,  and  one 
cannot  but  confess  that  it  is  a  very 
powerful  study  for  an  artist  who 
nas  given  so  few  years  to  his  art. 
"  Diimnt  on  the  Meuse," 

aland 
Wherein  it  seemed  always  aftemoon* 

is  a  much  more  delightful  work  by 
the  same  artist.  Here  is  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  quiet  riverside 
life  caught  and  placed  u|)on  the 
canvas.  A  long  look  at  it  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  rest;  and  Hie 
water  is  a  very  loving,  thorough, 
careful  studv.  That  most  capri- 
cious and  (jiangeful  of  elements 
must  eventually  acknowledge  a 
master  of  her  mysteries  in  Mr. 
Browning.  Yet  these  pictures  are 
plainly  and  avowedly  studies  ; 
and  it  seems  from  some  of  Mr. 
Browning's  other  work  that  he 
must  eventually  be  an  imaginative 
artist. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  pictures, 
perfect  Uiough  they  be  in  finish, 
suffer  also  in  being  seen  thus  scat- 
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tered  among  a  crowd  of  other 
paintiiigs.  Doubtless  these  fair 
Italian  maidens,  under  the  peculiar 
touch  of  his  brush,  appear  more 
like  wax  flowers  than  living  blos- 
soms ;  and  it  cannot  be  deni^  that 
this  tendency  to  waxiness  increases 
year  by  year. 

In  such  a  picture  as  "Neruccia" 
(1358)  the  absolute  cleanness  of 
the  work  has  a  touch  of  the  mira- 
culous about  it.  It  scarcely  is 
possible  to  belicYe  that  Neruccia 
and  her  canvas  were  not  created 
together,  instead  of  this  perfection 
having  been  produced  by  the  work 
of  ordinary  brushes.  Nevertheless, 
the  series  of  heads  of  Italian 
maidens,  of  which  this  is  one, 
when  seen  together  in  the  Presi- 
dent's studio,  had  a  greater  charm 
than  when  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  Academy  waUs.  Had 
they  appeared — after  the  charming 
Grosvenor  fashion — all  together, 
and  placed  against  a  dark  back- 
ground, imdisturbed  by  the  imme- 
diate contact  of  other  Artistic  styles 
and  a  mass  of  incongruous  colour- 
ing, admirers  of  the  dainty  world 
of  womanhood  to  which  Sir  Frede- 
rick alone  can  introduce  us,  might 
have  feasted  their  eyes  with  some 
satisfaction.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  circumstances  of 
light  or  hanging  which  would  have 
made  the  President's  large  picture 
of  Elijah  and  the  angel  agreeable 
to  look  upon.  The  artist  seems  to 
have  determined  to  step  aside  from 
his  natural  path,  in  ^is  picture, 
and  to  have  been  distinctly  making 
a  conscious  effort  during  its  whole 
production.  The  result,  as  it  in- 
evitably must  be  in  such  a  case,  is 
ghastliness  instead  of  grandeur, 
for  the  work  is  dead,  still-bom; 
the  spark  of  real,  living  genius 
shines  no  where  from  this  canvas. 

There  is  a  delicious  little  Alma- 
Tadema  in  room  10.  It  is  called 
the  "Pomona  Festival."  Enter 
''^to  the  picture  and  see  how  gaily 


the  dancers  move,  how  light  ihe 
dust  is  around  their  feet,  how 
glowing  the  life  of  the  picture  is, 
nrom  the  warm  dancers  to  the  full 
hyacinth  flowers  which  surround 
their  charmed  circle. 

Among  the  water  colours  Mr.  J. 
Ingle  Lee  has  some  pretty  studies, 
in  which  the  details  are  very  care- 
fully and  delicately  worked  up. 
**  A  HoUday  Afternoon  "  (792) 
is  a  very  quaint  sunset  scene.  A 
troop  of  girls  are  by  the  side  of  a 
brook.  The  idleness  of  holiday  is 
very  weU  expressed  in  their  figures. 
The  setting  sun  makes  their 
shadows  long  and  startling,  and 
gives  that  glorious  blur  of  colour 
to  the  hill  behind  which  it  has 
vanished,  which  is  a  familiar  charm 
of  the  sunset  moment.  The  peculiar 
weirdness  which  so  often  charac- 
terises the  last  hour  of  a  sunny  day, 
when  a  few  wild  clouds  come  into 
the  sky  to  herald  the  twilight,  is 
admirably  conveyed. 

"October"  (746)  is  quite  in  Mr. 
Grace's  special  style,  full  of  dim, 
soft  colouring  of  grey-greens  and 
subdued  reds,  ^e  landscape  is 
brooded  over  by  a  grey  sky  of 
tearful  clouds. 

"Toilers  of  the  Woods"  (810) 
has  some  exceedingly  dear  and 
lovely  work  in  a  group  of  dainty 
fir  trees,  which  stand  up  against  a 
pure,  soft  sky.  There  is  a  tme 
charm  as  of  woodland  Hfe  in  this 
picture,  but,  for  our  part,  we  should 
have  preferred  it  without  the 
figures  which  give  its  name.  The 
artist  in  his  study  seems  to  have 
caught  some  of  the  sweet  loveliness 
of  the  spot,  and  the  human  beings 
appear  rather  intrusive. 

"Where  Deep  Seas  Moan'* 
(1386)  is  a  most  refreshing  vision 
to  meet  with  when  one  is  sick  and 
weary  with  picture-gazing  on  the 
hot  first  day.  So  deep  and  cool 
is  the  gulf  between  the  sea-washed 
rocks,  so  green  and  dark  the  water, 
so  sweet  to  one's  senses  the  mere 
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&iicy  of    that  wild  spray  which 
flings  itself  from  sea  to  sky. 

**  Cloud  and  Sunshine  "  is  quite 
another  peep  into  nature.  There 
is  a  group  of  Mr.  Davis's  delightful 
eows,  and  beyond  them  a  glorious 
reach  of    woodland,  with  a  long 


tempting  path  of  sunlit  grass  amid 
the  trees. 

And  now,  after  this  hasty  look 
round  the  rooms,  shall  we  go  out 
through  the  vestibule  into  fresh 
air,  sunshine,  and  Piccadilly  ? 
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TELEPHONY. 


It  is  not  without  some  misgiying 
that  we  Tenture  upon  the  somewhat 
difficult  imdertaking  of  treating  a 
scientific  question  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader,  and,  in  attempting  to 
do  so,  we  will  avoid  going  into 
details,  and  keep  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  general  principles.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  of 
telephony  as  a  necessary,  if  not 
indispensable,  means  of  commu- 
nication in  the  near  future,  so  in- 
tensifies the  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject as  to  prompt  a  brief  account 
of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison's  latest 
improvements  in  telephony.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  principles 
upon  which  his  new  instrument  is 
based,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  re- 
trospect of  telephony  in  general. 

We  all  know  that  sound,  of  what- 
soever kind,  is  produced  by  vibra- 
tion. Hence  the*  infinite  variety  of 
tone  in  the  human  voice  is  trace- 
able to  differences  in  the  rate  of 
vibration.  If  you  hold  a  disc  of 
thin  metal  or  other  substance  in 
close  proximity  to  the  human 
mouth,  the  vibrations  caused  by 
the  act  of  speaking  are  conveyed  to 
this  disc,  which  vibrates  accordingly 
in  the  same  ratio.  Let  us  imagine 
that  we  have  two  discs,  one  in 
London,  the  other  in  Liverpool. 
Now,  if  we  could  get  the  disc  in 
Liverpool  to  reproduce  the  same 
vibrations  as  those  spoken  upon 
the  one  in  London,  we  should  get 
articulated  speech. 

If  we  bring  a  piece  of  iron  close 
to  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  a  slight 


current  is  created  therein.    B^  con- 
necting this  magnet  vrith  a  similar 
one  at  a  distant  station,  by  means, 
of  an  ordinary  telegraph  line,  the 
current  is  made  to  traverse  the  line 
and  charge  the  magnet  at  the  dis- 
taut    station,    and    consequently 
attract  a  similar  piece  of  iron.    If 
we    bring  the    iron    towards  the 
magnet  at  the  transmitting  end  ten 
times,  quickly,  the  magnet  at  the 
distant    station  will  be  charged; 
thereby  attracting  that  piece  of  iroB 
ten  times.     But  instead  of  using 
an  ordinary  piece  of  iron,  a  thin 
disc    or  diaphragm,    about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  is  introduced, 
which  responds  more  readily  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice.     This  dia- 
phragm is  fixed  close  to  the  poles 
of  a  magnet.    If,  then,  we  sound  a 
note,   say,  of  250  vibrations  per 
second,  the  diaphragm  will  vibrate 
at  the  same  rate ;  miich  will  cause 
250  pulsations  of  the  current  to  be 
transmitted  over  the  wire  into  the 
magnet  at    the    distant    station, 
causing  that  diaphragm  to  vibrate 
at  the  same  rate ;  thereby  giving  the 
exact  note  as  sounded  at  the  trans- 
mitting end.     The  same  principle 
is  ap^cable  to  ordinary   spee^ 
This  discovery  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  Graham  Bell  in  1876. 

Experience  has,  however,  taught 
us  that  this  discovery  is  applicable 
only  to  short  lengths  of  ynie  not 
disturbed  by  induction.  With  tele- 
graph lines,  where  numerous  wires 
irm  upon  poles,  or  through  pipes  as 
in  underground  systems,  it  has  long 
been  known  that  currents  passing 
through  one  or  more  of  these  wires 
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would  set  up  induced  or  extnmeoug 
currents  in  the  others ;  it  is  owing 
to  this  cause  that  the  telephone  was 
never  worked  successfully  in  Lon- 
don ;  as  the  feeble  ourr^its  of  the 
telephone  wire  w^e  found  to  be 
ahnost  entirely  oTercome  by  the 
more  powerful  induced  and  muti- 
lating currents. 

lir.  Edison  sought  to  oyercome 
this  difficulty  by  the  introduction 
of  what  we  now  know  as  his  carbon 
transmitter. 

Carbon,  or  common  lamp  black, 
when  moidded    into    a  disc    and 

Kced  in  an  electrical  circuit,  or 
ween  the  poles  of  a  battery,  is 
only  a  partial  conductor,  and  offers 
a  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an 
electrical  current.  One  of  Uie  pecu- 
liar properties  of  this  carbon  is,  that 
when  it  is  subjected  to  any  pressure 
the  resistance  is  decreased ;  thereby 
allowing  more  electricity  to  flow 
oyer  the  circuit  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pressure  giyen.  This 
principle  is  used  in  the  carbon 
transmitter  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A  disc  or  button  of  carbon, 
about  the  size  and  thickness  of  a 
sovereign,  is  placed  between  two 
metallic  discs,  the  one  the  same  dia- 
meter as  the  carbon  button,  the 
other  about  three  inches.  The 
battery  and  earth  wires  are  con- 
nected with  one  of  these  discs,  and 
the  line  wire  leading  to  a  distance 
connected  with  the  other  ;  thus 
causing  the  current  from  the  bat- 
tery to  pass  through  the  carbon 
button,  which  offers  considerable 
resistance,  and  only  allows  a  small 
amount  of  current  on  the  line.  If 
we  shoidd  now  speak  on  the  larger 
disc  or  diaphragm,  and  cause  it  to 
yibrate ;  being  m  contact  with  the 
carbon  button,  it  would  necessarily 
put  a  pressure  on  the  button 
at  evei^  yibration,  and  so  lessen 
the  resistance  and  allow  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  current  to  traverse 
tne  line  to  the  distant  station^ 
where  an  instrument  similar  to  the 


Bell  receiver  is  employed.  The 
results  attained  by  this  telephone 
were  much  more  satis&ctory  than 
the  former  systems ;  as  Edison  did 
not  rely  on  the  force  of  the  voice 
acting  upon  a  diaf^ira^  to  create 
his  motive  pow^,  but  instead  used 
a  battery  power  controlled  by  the 
voice,  which  was  reproduced  much 
louder  and  more  able  to  cope  with 
the  extraneous  sounds  which  were- 
so  disastrous  to  the  other  systems. 
It  was  obvious  that^f  the  verbal  mes- 
sages could  be  reproduced  as  loud 
as  originally  spoken,  so  that  the  lis- 
tener would  not  be  obli^^  to  listen 
attentively,  the  confusing  sounds, 
due  to  induction,  would  not,  with 
such  a  loud  reproduction,  be  so 
noticeable. 

In  1872  Mr.  Edison  was  experi- 
menting with  different  chemical 
solutions,  endeavouring  to  find  one 
of  such  quality  that  S  a  piece  of 
paper  were  saturated  with  it,  and 
an  electrical  current  passed  through 
the  paper,  the  current  would  <&- 
compose  the  chemical  Edison 
prosecuted  his  experiments  in  the 
loUowing  manner :  After  taking  a 
flat  piece  of  metal,  and  connecting 
it  with  one  pole  of  a  battery  by 
means  of  a  wire,  upon  the  sur^u^ 
of  this  plate  was  laid  the  saturated 
paper ;  to  the  other  pole  of  the 
battery  was  connected  a  piece  of 
flat  platinum  wire.  The  test  was 
to  draw  the  platinum  wire  over  the 
paper,  to  open  and  close  the  circuit, 
and  notice  any  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  paper  where  the  wire  had 
passed.  In  treating  a  piece  of 
paper  saturated  Ln  a  solution  of 
feno-cyanide  of  potassium  in  this 
manner,  it  was  very  noticeable 
that,  when  the  current  was  inter- 
rupted, the  friction  between  the 
platinum  and  the  paper  was  con- 
siderable ;  but  immediately  the  cir- 
cuit was  established  it  disappeared 
and  the  wire  slipped  over  the  paper 
as  if  oiled,  and  was  very  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  amoimt  of  current.. 
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In  1876  Edison  embodied  this  dis- 
covery in    a  telephonic  receiver; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  use  of 
chemically  prepared  paper  in  con- 
nection with  the  telephone  was  not 
practical  for  an  instrument  intended 
for  the  general  public ;  and  several 
obstacles  appearing,  it  was  aban- 
doned.   About  a  year  ago,  Edison 
set  to  work  again,  to  ad^pt  the 
electro-motograph  (that  being  the 
name  given  to  his  discoveir)  to  the 
telephone,  and  after  several  months 
of  research  it  was  ascertained  that 
chalk    mixed   with   a   solution  of 
caustic  soda  and  pressed  into  a 
hard    mass  would    give  excellent 
electro  -  motograph    effect.      This 
composition    is    moulded    into    a 
cylindrical  form  and  revolves  upon 
an  axis;  upon  this  cylinder  rests, 
with    considerable    pressure,    one 
•end  of  a  flat  platinum  wire,  the 
other  end  being  connected  with  a 
diaphragm    of    mica    about    five 
inches  in  diameter,  held  in  position 
by  a    proper    frame  work.      The 
platinum  wire  is  connected  to  the 
line  which  leads  to  the  transmitting 
instrument,  and  the  chalk  cylinder 
to  the  ground,  or  return  wire,  which 
necessitates    the    current   passing 
over  the  line  to  go  through  this  cylin- 
der.    In  revolving  the  cylinder  the 
friction  between  it  and  the  platinum 
wire  will  cause  the  wire  to  draw  or 
bow  the  diaphragm  in  whichever 
•direction  the  cylinder  is  revolved ; 
but  if  a  current  is  passing  over  the 
line  the  friction  is  destroyed,  and 
the    platinum    wire,   exerting    no 
strain  upon  the  diaphragm,  allows 
it  to  assume  its  normal  position. 
The  instant  the  current  is  inter- 
rupted, the  friction  again  appears, 
and  the  diaphragm  is  again  drawn 
out  or  bowed.     Now,  suppose  a 
note    of,    say,    260    vibrations  is 
mounded  in  the  transmitter,  which 
would  send  the  same  number  of 
pulsations  of  the  electric  current 
to  the  receiving  end,  each  pulsation 
would    allow   the    platinum    wire 


resting  on  the  chalk  cylinder  to 
slip  and  cause  the  diaphragm  to 
vibrate  at  the  same  rate  as  the  one 
at  the  transmitting  end;  conse- 
quently reproducing  the  same 
soimd.  The  power  exerted  by  this 
electro-motograph  action  is  con- 
siderably more  than  can  be  obtained 
from  an  electro-magnet,  hence 
it  is  possible  to  use  a  much 
larger  diaphragm,  which  of  course 
reproduces  the  soimds  louder  than 
the  smaller  one.  The  clearness  of 
the  articulation  and  purity  of  tone 
is  greatly  due  to  the  use  of  the  mica 
diaphragm;  while  in  other  tele- 
phones, it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
diaphragm  which  will  be  attracted 
by  the  electro -magnets,  (neces- 
sarily confined  to  iron)  which  gives 
a  metallic  ringing  sound  unlike 
the  human  voice. 

This  instrument  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully on  some  of  the  worst 
wires  in  London  for  induction  dis- 
turbances, but  has  not  yet  been 
tested  for  any  considerable  distance ; 
though  the  inventor  anticipates  that 
a  conversation  can  be  carried  on  a^ 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles. 
With  a  person  speaking  in  an  ordi- 
nary tone  of  voice,  it  is  reproduced  so 
as  to  be  heard  distinctly  and  plainly 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the 
instrument.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  recent  lecture  at  the  Boyal 
Institution  it  was  perfectly  audible 
in  any  part  of  the  theatre. 

The  telegram  arrives  at  one's 
house  in  a  handwriting  which  is 
not  that  of  the  sender  of  the 
message ;  and  at  least  two  darks 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  it.  The 
telephone  conveys  a  message  which 
is  absolutely  personal,  and  as  un- 
erringly recognisable  as  if  our 
friend  were  speaking  in  the  same 
room  as  ourselves.  If  he  be  alone 
in  his  sanctimi,  and  we  in  ours,  he 
may  whisper  his  most  secre 
thoughts  as  confidingly  as  if  we 
were  face  to  face ;  and  we  shall 
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know  that  it  is  he  himself  and  no 
other  that  is  speaking ;  though  a 
hundred  miles  of  distance  divide 
us,  a  hundred  miles  of  wire  bring 
us  close  together.  What  oppor- 
tunities of  intercourse  will  not  the 
immediate  future  bring  to  lovers, 
conspirators,  and  men  of  business  ! 
A  score  of  private  drawing-rooms 
may  join  at  a  concert  of  the  first 
singers  of  the  world ;  the  popular 
preacher  maj  preach  to  his  study 
walls  and  electrify  as  many  congre- 
gations as  will  hitch  themselves  on 
to  his  wire ;  the  coUege  lecturer 
may  stand  with  his  back  to  his 


own  fireplace  and  instruct  the 
young  idea  wherever  it  is  gathered. 
All  that  will  be  lacking  will  be  the 
pretty  gestures  of  the  singers,  the 
preacher's  solemn  frown  or  ingra- 
tiating smile,  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence upon  his  pupils  of  the  teacher's 
presence.  Church  clocks,  by  a 
mingling  of  phonograph  and 
microphone  to  store  and  dissemi- 
nate the  huge  voice  of  a  Lablache, 
may  tell  the  time  in  words  instead 
of  strokes.  Every  statue  may  be 
made  a  Memnon,  and  every  wall 
have  ears. 
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THE    PRETERNATURAL    IN    THE    PRESENT   DAY. 


Aftbb  all  the  efforts  of  materialism 
to  crash  the  haman  imagination, 
after  all  the  efforts  of  science  to 
destroy  the  superstition  and  credu- 
lity which  it  abhors,  the  preterna- 
tural is  not  dead.  We  find,  when 
we  look  for  it,  that  it  still  liyes  in 
our  midst,  strong  and  hearty. 
It  seems  to  require  no  priest- 
hood to  nourish  it,  no  oracles  to 
give  it  dignity ;  no  people  more 
credulous  and  childish  than  average 
humanity  upon  whom  to  exercise 
its  sway.  Here,  in  our  cosmopolitan 
and  most  modem  London,  where 
science  and  materialism  find  their 
head-quarters,  the  preternatural 
ensconces  itself,  and  makes  itself 
quite  at  home.  It  enters  into 
the  Htcs  of  highly  cultivated  per- 
sons, who  belong  to  the  most 
fashionable  society  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  consider  the  most  in- 
telligent nation  in  the  word.  This 
is  a  state  of  things  which  seems, 
when  seriously  examined,  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  preternatural  has  a  strange 
tendency  to  overwhelm  and  swallow 
up  individuals  of  certain  constitu- 
tions, so  that  they  become  the 
servants,  as  it  were,  of  their  own 
visions.  Call  these  visions  halluci- 
nations, phantasies,  or  spiritually 
and  substantially  objective  realities, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  seer  can- 
not escape  from  them.  He  meets 
them  at  every  turn.  He  cannot 
shake  hands  with  a  stranger  with- 
out catching  a  glimpse  of  that 
person's  secret  life,  or  being  touched 
by  a   shadowy  foreboding  of  his 


future.  He  cannot  enter  a  house 
but  he  see  the  shapes  which  haunt 
it ;  "  ghosts  "  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  long  since  laid ''  on  the 
shelf  *'  as  exploded  delusions.  Bat 
they  walk,  still,  for  the  visionary, 
aod  he  cannot  escape  from  them. 
They  confuse  his  brain  and  weary 
his  mind,  until  he  becomes  their 
messenger  to  the  real  world.  He 
is  oppressed  by  the  stifled  cries  of 
the  very  stones  beneath  his  feet, 
which  demand  that  their  voices 
shall  be  heard  and  that  the  hidden 
histories  of  which  they  alone  are 
cognisant,  shall  be  given  to  ihe 
world.  He  is  tormented  by  a 
whirl  of  strange  forces  which  come 
upon  him  from  every  quarter,  and 
demand  to  be  attended  to.  He 
fears  to  lose  his  own  life,  to  part 
with  that  dearest  possession,  his  own 
individuality ;  for  a  thousand  times 
a  dav  his  sympathies  are  called  out 
by  tne  intense  realisation  of  other 
lives,  the  sorrows  of  which  are  told 
to  him  without  voice  or  moving 
lips ;  he  is  torn  by  entering  into  the 
loves  or  hates  ot  those  around  him 
without  any  desire  on  his  own  part 
to  do  so.  Every  person — and  even 
every  thing  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact  affects  him  by  its  internal 
life;  and  at  last  he  succumbs  to 
this,  and  yields  himself  up.  He 
becomes  the  link  or  messenger 
between  the  preternatural  and  the 
natural.  In  India  he  is  called  the 
astrologer,  the  soothsayer,  the  seer, 
and  is  recognised  at  the  present 
moment  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  ancient  Greeks  had  the 
seeress  whom  they  called  the  Fy- 
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thoneBS  or  priestess  of  the  ontcle. 
Amosig  the  North  American 
Indians  there  is  the  medicine  man. 
The  Romans  had  the  Augurs 
and  the  Sibyls.  In  London  we 
have  the  "professional  clair- 
Toyanty"  who  is  recognised,  if  not 
bj  the  Qovemment,  yet  by  states- 
men who  compose  it,  and  by  many  a 
member  of  that  inner  goyemment 
of  fashion  which  has  its  own  laws. 

Who  countenances  professional 
clairvoyants?  That  is  a  wide 
question,  for  the  preternatural  has 
charms  for  all  classes ;  and  while  a 
great  many  people  who  yield  to 
that  charm  are  in  society,  a  great 
many  who  abo  yidd  to  it,  are  "  not 
in  society."  The  question  of  who 
countenances  faehumable  clair- 
▼oyants  may  be  answered  in  a 
Tery  simple  manner,  by  taking 
down  a  certain  red  book  from  the 
Hbrary  shelves.  In  Debrett  or  any 
other  peerage  may  be  found  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a  large 
number.  Some  of  the  patrons  of 
the  mysteries  are  so  very  eminmt 
that  an  address  is  imnecessary — ^we 
all  know  where  they  live  when  once 
their  nanMs  are  mentioned. 

In  India  judicial  astrology  is 
regarded  as  the  occult  science, 
although  the  whole  system  of  divi- 
nation is  based  upon  an  astronomy 
which  is  utterly  false.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  gift  or  quality 
which  we  call  clairvoyance  is  cloaked 
with  them  under  the  guise  of  this 
altogether  absurd  system.  They 
believe  that  the  earth  is  fixed,  and 
that  it  rests  upon  the  head  of  a 
serpent,  the  tail  of  the  serpent 
being  supported  by  the  back  of  a 
tortoise.  The  sysiam  which  sup- 
ports their  art  or  science,  may 
be  studied  by  anyone,  but  the 
Brahmins  have,  appropriated  the 

Eractice  to  themselves,  and  the 
kws  of  caste  prevent  those  of  an 
inferior  dass  from  prying  into  its 
mysteries.  The  Brahmins  there- 
fore retain  the  science,  and  they 


with  their  entire  system  are  subsi- 
dirad  by  the  Oov^nment.  All 
devout  Indians  of  whatever  sect 
vieot  an  astrologer  at  birth  of  a 
child  to  have  the  in&mt's  horoscope 
cast.  Thus  we  find  eomeihma  which 
seems  pure  superstition,  and  which 
is  founded  upon  a  totally  fallacious 
syst^n,  accepted  as  a  legitimate  and 
ini&JliUe  guide  or  CMracle  by  a 
whole  nation.  What  is  this  eome^ 
ihmg?  It  appears  very  similar  to 
the  second-sight  of  Scotland,  the 
churvoyance  <d  America  and  Eng- 
land. The  form  of  inquiry  is 
simple  in  the  extreme.  The  as- 
trologer receives  from  the  parent, 
or  the  inquirer  whoever  he  may  be, 
the  date  of  the  birth,  and  not  only 
the  day  of  the  month,  but  the 
hour  of  the  day ;  and  sometimes 
he  will  be  particular  to  the  very 
moment  in  which  the  infant  came 
into  the  world.  The  reason  of  such 
exactness,  where  it  may  be  neees* 
sary,  he  explains  in  this  wise :  All 

Krsons  are  influenced  during  life 
the  planet  which  at  the  time 
oi  their  birth  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Should  the  birth  occur  when  one 
planet  was  at  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion, and  another  about  to  rise,  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  minute  might,  so 
says  the  astrologer,  residt  in  his 
assigning  to  the  subject  of  inquiry 
the  influence  of  the  wrong  planet. 
The  appearance  of  the  planet, 
when  in  conjunction  with  other 
planets,  and  under  the  action  of 
the  Sim,  indicates  the  incidents  of 
life,  l^e  wording  of  the  horo- 
scope is  metaphorical,  and  fre- 
quently fuU  of  ambiguity.  Where 
tne  astrologer  sees  in  the  form  of 
the  planet  an  event  of  the  precise 
nature  of  which  he  is  uncertain,  he 
has  recourse  to  pictorial  illustra- 
tration,  and  will  draw  a  small 
symbolical  image  on  the  margin  of 
his  manuscript,  and  often  it  is  only 
after  long  years  that  the  meaning 
of  the  figure  is  suddenly  dis- 
covered.   A  friend  of  the  writer's, 
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whose  horoscope  was  cast  by  a 
Brahmin  astrologer,  verified  an  am- 
biguous illustration  of  this  kind 
in  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
manner.  On  the  marg^al  border 
of  the  paper  was  drawn  the  figure 
of  a  horse  running  away  at  full 
gallop,  with  the  rider  thrown  and 
lying  on  his  back.  In  after  years 
on  referring  in  curiosity  to  the 
document,  he  remembered  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  appointment  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  horseman 
was  depicted  as  flung  from  his 
saddle.  The  same  horoscope  con- 
tained a  second  image  which  in  the 
course  of  time  was  interpreted 
with  singular  fidelity.  A  man  lay 
prostrate  on  the  groimd,  his  chest 
under  the  foot  of  a  woman  who 
stood  above  him.  The  date  affixed 
to  the  picture  was  that  which 
saw  the  subject  married  just 
fifteen  years  afterwards. 

.Anecdotes  abound  of  ludicrous 
and  unforeseen  realisations  of  the 
astrologer's  predictions.  A  child 
was  taken  to  a  celebrated  diviner 
that  he  might  unroll  the  map  of 
its  future.  Amongst  the  events 
foretold  was  the  death  of  the  father 
on  a  certain  day.  The  predicted 
hour  drew  near,  and  the  father  of 
the  child  in  some  trepidation  deter- 
mined not  to  budge  from  home, 
hoping  to  find  safety  within  his 
own  doors.  The  day  and  hour 
arrived  on  which,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  astrologer,  he 
should  deliver  up  the  ghost ;  but 
the  succeeding  day  found  him  still 
in  possession  of  his  body.  Re- 
solved to  give  the  astrologer  a 
chance,  he  waited  a  few  days,  and 
then  in  a  state  of  half  vexation, 
half  triumph,  presented  himself  at 
the  house  of  the  diviner,  and  taxed 
him  with  the  fact  of  his  existence 
at  a  time  when,  according  to  the 
stars,  he  ought  to  have  been  in  his 
grave. 

The    astrologer,    unmoved,    re- 
plied. 


"  It  is  not  I  who  tell  you  this ; 
it  is  the  figures ;  the  figures  cannot 
Ue." 

"  But  I  am  here." 

"  I  see  you  are." 

**  You  said  I  should  be  dead." 

"  Well,  but  do  you  tell  me  that 
no  one  died  in  your  house  on  that 
day?" 

'*  Oh,  yes ;  a  servant  fell  into  the 
well."      . 

"  Very  good ;  go  home ;  that 
was  the  fa&er  of  tJ^e  child." 

The  man  returned  home  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described,  and  at  once 
sending  for  his  wife  d^nanded  of 
her,  "  Who  is  the  father  of  your 
boy  ?  "  The  wife,  who  had  obtained 
an  inkling  of  her  husband's  visit  to 
the  astrologer,  confessed  her  infi- 
delity. 

The  gifts  of  soothsaying,  divin- 
ing, and  seeing,  belong  in  various 
degrees  to  many  classes  of  natives. 
The  seer  holds  a  recognised,  but  an 
inferior  position,  and  is  consulted 
in  regard  to   small  matters  jtkst 
beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  mortals. 
Some  have  a  reputation  for  the 
discovery  of  theft.     A  gentleman 
lost  a  valuable   silver   jug,   and, 
after  a  fruitless  search  amongst 
his     servants,    he,     the     master, 
was    persuaded    at    the    instiga- 
tion of  his  personal  attendant  to 
visit  the  seer,    "who  would  tell 
master  quickly  who  stole  the  jug.** 
The  seer,  an  old  ugly  man  sitting 
on    a    mat,    lumped    up    on   the 
appearance  of  his  visitor,  exchum- 
ing,  "  Oh,  sir,  you  are  here.     I 
know   what    you   are    here    for; 
you  come  about  the  jog.     Well, 
I  see    it  —  I    see    the  man  who 
took  it.     Oh,  the  bad  man,  to  take 
it  from  you  who  were  so  kind  to 
him.     He  is  hiding  it ;    he  has  a 
little  lamp  in  his  hand;  he  is  all 
marked  with  small-pox."    Eetorn- 
ing  home,  the  master  summoned 
before  him  the  culprit  with  pock- 
marked face,  who,  on  being  charged 
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with  the  theft,  denied  it  stoutly. 
Threatened  with  a  whipping,  he 
still  stood  by  his  lie,  until  a  fellow 
servant  whispered  him  in  the  ear 
that  '^  Master  had  been  to  the 
seer."  At  the  first  mention  of  the 
seer  the  thief  grew  pale,  wliimpered, 
and  brought  out  the  jug. 

The  seer  seems  to  have  the  power 
of  giving  sight  to  those  who  come 
to  inquire  of  him.  An  ayah  visited 
a  seer  to  ask  concerning  her  mis- 
tress, who  was  in  an  unhappy  state. 
The  man  presented  her  with  a  betel 
nut  prepared  as  an  eatable,  which 
is  the  polite  refreshment  offered  to 
visitors,  and  corresponds  to  our 
sherry  and  biscuits.  Refusing  the 
nut,  the  woman  said,  "  I  do  not 
want  to  eat,  I  wish  to  inquire." 

"I  know  what  you  want;  you 
will  see  it  in  the  nut,"  he 
answered. 

The  a^ah  took  the  nut,  and, 
looking  mto  it  closely,  began  to 
see  the  whole  matter  upon  which 
she  had  come. 

The  horoscope  varies  according 
the  fee  of  the  inquirer.  A  poor 
man  can  have  the  main  outlines  of 
lus  life  described  for  a  few  coins ;  a 
rich  man  will  be  informed  as  to 
every  mionth  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  existence.  The 
horoscope  is  written  in  red  and 
black  ink,  on  ordinary  paper  pre- 
pared in  arsenic,  and  glazed  oyer. 

The  predictions  of  our  profes- 
sional clairvoyants  have  hardly 
arrived  at  so  exact  a  state  as  to  be 
meted  out  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fee.  Yet,  if  we  look  about  in 
London  society,  picking  up  an 
anecdote  here  and  there,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  India  cannot 
outdo  our  practical  coimtry  even  in 
that  element  of  the  marvellous 
which  is  BO  often  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  old  nations  who  have 
not  been  cultivated  up  to  the 
gospel  of  materialism.  Here  is  a 
ghost  story  which  has  a  delight- 
fully old-world  air  about  it,  and 


yet  it  concerned  a  lady  now  living 
in  Belgravia.  She  dreamed  a  very 
wonderful  dream,  in  which  she 
heard  a  voice  say:  "Go  to 
Fletcher."  She  could  not  imder- 
stand  this,  as  she  knew  no  one 
called  Fletcher;  and  she  related 
her  dream  and  spoke  of  her  per- 
plexity about  it  to  several  persons, 
imtil  at  last  a  friend  to  whom  she 
was  telling  the  story,  said,  "  There 
is  someone  called  Fletcher  who  is 
a  seer,  or  clairvoyant."  She  th^n 
went  to  call  upon  this  clairvoyant, 
and  made  an  appointment  for  him 
to  come  to  her  house. 

Mr.  Fletcher  went  accordingly, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  house  by 
a  strange  -  looking  servant,  who 
eyed  him  in  a  very  puzzled  manner. 
He  was  shown  into  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  dimly  lighted,  and, 
as  he  went  in,  he  noticed  that  an 
old  gentleman  was  sitting  in  the 
room  at  a  writing-desk  busy  with 
some  papers :  he  was  dressed  as  a 
clergyman.  Mr.  Fletcher  excused 
himself,  apologising  for  interrupt- 
ing the  clergyman,  who,  however, 
paid  no  attention  whatever,  but 
continued  to  write.  After  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  waited  some  time, 
silently  observing  the  old  clergy- 
man, the  lady  of   the  house,  whom 

we  will  call  Madame  Z ,  came  in. 

The  clergyman  retained  his  seat, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  entrance. 
lyf  r.  Fletcher,  while  speaking  to  her, 
looked  round,  and  was  startled  to 
see  that  the  clergyman  had  changed 
his  dress,  and  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  chaplain.  This  so  astonished 
him  that  he  quite  forgot  the  lady's 
presence  and  the  words  he  was  in 
the  act  of  speaking  to  her;  he  stood 
stupidly  gazing  at  the  clergyman, 
until  she  said,  "  What  are  you  look- 
ing at?" 

He  at  first  did  not  answer  her, 
feeling  ashamed  of  staring  in  such 
a  way  at  the  clergyman,  who  re- 
mained quietly  seated  at  his  desk. 
But  as  he  continued  to  look  at  him, 
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and  grew  very  pale,  Madame  Z 

again  asked,  "  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

He  replied,  "  I  am  only  looking 
at  that  gentleman  who  sits  at  the 
desk  writing."  As  he  replied  to  her, 

he  noticed   that  Madame    Z 

changed    colour,    and    began    to 
tremble  very  much. 

All  she  said  was,  "  You  are  mis- 
taken, lliere  is  no  one  sitting 
there." 

But  looking  round  again  at  the 
clergyman,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  yes, 
there  is ;  he  has  been  sitting  there 
ever  since  I  came  in,  but  he  must 
have  left  the  room  for  a  moment, 
as  he  has  changed  his  clothes." 

Madame  Z.  answered  emphati- 
cally, "  Hereto  no  one  sitting  there," 
and  to  prove  her  words  correct  she 
went  to  the  chair  by  the  desk  and 
lif  f  ed  it  up,  showing  positively  that 
it  was  empty.     She  was  extremely 
agitated,  and  as  she  put  down  the 
chair  she  exclaimed,  "  Then  you 
have  really  seen  him."     It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  understood  who  was 
referred  to.     "  I  think  we  will  go 
upstairs,"  she  then  said,  and  moved 
to  leave  the  room ;  but  the  clergy- 
man at  once  stepped  before  her  and 
led  the  way  out  of  the  door.     Mr. 
Fletcher  seeing    him    so    plainly, 
followed  him,  and  Madame  Z.  kept 
close  behind.     The  clergyman  went 
before  them    up    the    stairs    and 
stopped  at  the  back  drawing-room 
door.    Mr.  Fletcher  foUowed  the 
apparition,  and  when  it  paused  at 
this  door,  opened  it.    Madame  Z., 
strangely  enough  as  it  would  seem 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Fletcher  while  he  led  the 
way  in  her  house — a  house  too,  which 
he  had  never  been  in  before.  In  this 
way  they  entered  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  dimly  lit.      Madame  Z. 
all  the  time  was  trembling  violently, 
and  much  agitated.   They  sat  down 
by  a  small  table,  but  the  apparition 
had  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  was  still  standing  there. 
He  motioned  to   Mr.   Fletcher  to 


come  over  to  a  table  by  which  he 
stood,  showing  by  this  action  that 
he  could  see  him.  Mr.  Fletcher 
said  to  Madame  Z.,  '*  May  I  go  to 
him  ?  "  and  went  across  the  room. 
The  spirit  made  a  gesture  as 
though  he  wished  a  hu'ge  allnun 
which  lay  on  the  table  opened. 
Mr.  Fletcher  obeyed  him,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  and  finally 
stopped  at  one  picture  to  which 
ihe  spirit  pointed.  Mr.  Fletch^ 
said  to  Madame  Z.,  "  Please  come 
to  me,  he  has  pointed  to  a  picture 
and  you  may  recognise  what  it 
means." 

She  hesitatingly  complied,  look- 
ing furtively  at  the  comer  in 
which  the  imcanny  presence  was, 
and  as  she  looked  down  at  the  page 
of  the  album,  exclaimed,  "Why 
that  is  the  picture  of  my  dear 
father,  whose  spirit  you  have 
seen ! " 

Mr.  Fletcher  said,  "But  it 
doesn't  look  much  like  the  spirit." 
She  answered,  "  Possibly  not,  he 
did  not  look  much  like  it  when  he 
died.  This  picture  was  made  many 
years  ago,  and  he  changed  greadj 
before  his  death." 

The  apjparition  then  vanished, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher,  sitting  down  by 
the  table,  passed  into  a  condition 
of  ecstasis  or  trance.  While  in 
this  state  he  spoke  these  words  to 
Madame  Z.,  "I  cannot  rest  in 
peace,  because  my  body  is  not 
placed  in  the  groimd.  I  wish  to 
absolve  you  from  the  promise  that 
you  made,  and  to  ask  you  to  carry 
forward  my  wishes  about  the 
mausoleum,  and  when  this  is  done 
I  shall  be  at  peace.  I  shall  no 
more  then  walk  the  house,  but  now 
I  am  tied  to  it,  and  must  remain 
here  until  my  body  is  removed  and 
properly  buried.  I  do  not  wish  to 
disturb  you,  but  I  cannot  help  it, 
as  I  am  chained  to  the  house ; "  to 
this  some  words  of  comfort  and 
kindness  were  added,  which,  how- 
ever, only  added  to  the  agitation 
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•of  Madame  Z. ;  and  when  Mr. 
Pletcher  awakened  from  the  abnor- 
mal sleep  into  which  he  had  &Jlen, 
he  found  Madame  Z.  greatly  ex- 
<3ited.  Her  excitement  communi- 
-cated  itself  to  him  when  she  began 
to  make  this  extraordinary  explana- 
tion of  the  afi^r. 

"No  one  knows,  but  myself," 
she  said,  "  the  fo^t  that  the  body 
of  my  father  has  not  been  buried. 
It  has  been  embalmed  according 
to  his  wish,  and  it  is  now  standing 
in  this  house  in  a  metallic  case.*' 

Madame  Z — ,  went  on  to  tell 
her  visitor  the  troubles  which  this 
^arrangement  had  brought  upon 
her.  Her  house  had  been  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  apparition  of  her 
father,  that  she  was  unable  to  get 
any  senrant  to  remain  with  her  in 
the  house  at  night.  Being  deserted 
in  this  way,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
by  the  four  or  five  servants  whom 
«he  kept,  she  never  received  visitors 
in  the  evening,  which  explained  the 
curious  look  of  the  servant  who 
admitted  Mr.  Fletcher.  None  of 
the  servants  would  remain  to  serve 
the  supper  on  the  night  of  this  ex- 
traordmary  visit,  and  Madame  and 
her  visitor  were  compelled  to  wait 
upon  themselves.  Even  her  lady's 
maid  left  the  house  at  night,  and 
returned  in  the  early  morning, 
^when  the  daylight  gave  her  courage, 
to  wait  upon  her  mistress. 

From  this  eventful  night  the 
liauntings  began  to  diminish,  and 
gradually  have  ceased  altogether. 
JBut  even  now,  though  the  house 
lias  recently  been  entirely  reno- 
vated, none  of  the  servants  can  be 
persuaded  to  live  there. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  anecdotes 
extant  in  private  circles,  which  illus- 
trate various  phases  of  what  is  called 
dairvoyance,  and  as  many  of  these 
are  of  quite  recent  occurrence,  and 
the  persons  concerned  are  so  well 
!known,  and  above  suspicion  as 
xegards  both  sanity  and  status, 
-tJie  stories  gain  a  special  interest. 


At  a  certain  supper  party.  Colonel 
0.  H.  who  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  Mr.  Fletcher  already  men- 
tioned, handed  him  a  ring  to  look 
at.  IHie  visionary  had  scarcely 
taken  it  into  his  hand,  before  he 
exclaimed — 

"  This  ring  has  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  I  can  see  that  it  was 
given  to  you  by  someone  else,  with 
whom  it  had  no  personal  connec- 
tion. Now  I  see  myself  quite  sud- 
denly taken  from  this  place.  I 
have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  people 
and  the  surroundings,  which  a 
moment  since  I  was  in  the  midst 
of.  I  find  that  I  am  standing 
before  a  crowd  of  people  whose 
eyes  are  all  fixed  upon  me.  Hiere 
are  several  persons  who  stand  quite 
near  to  me.  I  feel  imder  the  strain 
of  great  excitement,  as  if  I  was 
playing  a  tragedy,  and  was  lost  in 
the  part." 

Colonel  C.  H.  surprised  every- 
one present,  by  saying — 

"xou  are  quite  right.  This 
ring  belonged  to  Edmimd  Kean, 
the  actor,  and  it  was  left  to  me  by 
my  father/* 

But  a  still  more  puzzling  and 
less  explicable  instance  of  this 
kind  of  vision  occurred,  when  a 
certain  Major  C.  presented  him- 
self, as  he  says,  as  a  complete 
stranger  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  who,  by- 
the-bye,  has  the  largest  profes- 
sional clairvoyant  practice  in 
London.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
in  a  state  of  trance,  with  eyes  fast 
closed    by    the    abnormal    sleep. 

Major  C put  into  his  hand  a 

small  envelope,  without  any  re- 
quest or  explanation.  The  clair- 
voyant at  once  said — 

"  I  am  taken  into  a  military  hos- 
pital where  I  see  you  lying,  and  in 
great  suffering.  There  is  a  lady 
attending  upon  you  who  loves  you 
very  mudi. 

**  But  there  were  no  lady  nurses 
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"I  don't  know  how  that  is," 
replied  the  clairvoyant,  "I  see  a 
lady  attending  upon  you." 

"Well    you    are    right,"     said 

Major  C ,  "  a  lady  did  come  to 

nurse  me." 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  clair- 
voyant, "  I  can  see  a  battle,  it  is 
bemg  fought  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill."  He  went  on  to  describe  the 
scene  of  battle  minutely,  imtil  at 
last  he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  I  see  you 
fall — ^you  are  wounded — oh,  there 
is  something  else  which  belongs  to 
this  envelope  which  you  put  into 
my  hand.  There  is  something 
else,  and  you  have  it  in  your 
pocket.    Give  it  to  me." 

Major  C obeyed  this  peremp- 
tory demand,  and  took  from  his 
pocket  a  golden  acorn  which  he 
handed  to  the  clairvoyant,  who 
said,  "Tes,  this  acorn  was  the 
cause  of  your  trouble,  and  it  is 
connected  with  the  contents  of  the 
envelope." 

"Do  you  think  the  acorn  con- 
tained poison,  then  ?  "  asked  Major 

"  You  might  call  it  cold  poison, 
perhaps,"  said  the  clairvoyant,  a 

reply  which  amused  Major  C , 

who,  on  Mr.  Fletcher  now  becom- 
ing aroused  from  the  trance  con- 
dition, showed  him  that  this  golden 
acorn  contained  a  bullet.  He  had 
been  wounded  by  it  in  the  battle 
of  Alma,  and  when  it  was  ex- 
tracted from  his  side,  it  was  foimd 
that  it  had  taken  with  it  a  piece  of 
cloth.  That  piece  of  cloth  was  in 
the  envelope,  and  this  having  been 
placed  first  in  his  hand,  probably 
explains  the  vision  of  the  hospital 
appearing  before  that  of  the  battle 
scene. 

This  is  an  instance  of  looking 
back  into  the  past :  let  us  now  see 
whether  the  Brahmins  have  the  sole 
possession  of  that  most  fascinating 
power,  prediction.  Most  people 
want  to  know  their  future ;  and 
most  people  would  hesitate  in  the 


inquiry,  thinking  that  it  mi^t  be 
hardly  right  to  find  out  their 
coming  fate,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. There  is  something  of  the 
naughty -but -so -nice  element  in 
taking  forbidden  peeps  into  the 
folded  scroll  of  the  coming  years. 

A  certain  Doctor  M being  in 

great  distress,  went  to  ask  concern- 
ing his  future. 

The  clairvoyant's  answer  was 
this:  "I  see  no  light  upon  your 
life  imtil  the  first  of  next  year,  and 
then  I  see  that  a  small  legacy  is 
left  you,  and  directly  following  that 
you  obtain  an  appointment,  which, 
although  you  will  accept  it,  you 
will  not  keep,  as  it  will  be  most 
disagreeable  to  you.  Then  there 
is  another  break,  and  after  that  an 
appointment  of  great  importance 
comes  to  you,  which  you  will  retain 
for  life.  The  legacy  is  not  from 
anyone  that  you  know." 

On  taking  up  the  Times  near  the 

end  of  the  year.  Dr.  M saw  an 

advertisement  of  the  next  of  kin  of 
his  name.  He  at  once  remembered 
the  prophecy,  and  applied  to  the 
proper  quarters.  His  claim  was 
proved,  and  a  small  legacy  was 
received  by  him.  It  came  from  a 
distant  branch  of  the  family.  In 
the  office  at  the  time  he  was  receiv- 
ing this  legacy,  two  gentlemen  were 
taUdng;  one  of  them  was  saying  that 
he  desired  to  obtain  a  consulting 
physician  for  his  establishment  in 

Ireland.     Dr.  M ,  overhearing 

the  conversation,  introduced  him- 
self, presented  his  credentials  and 
references,  and  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  had  obtained  the  position, 
where  he  remained  for  a  short  time; 
but,  finding  the  place  disagreeable 
and  unfitted  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence, he  soon  left  it.  Then  for  a 
while  he  remained  without  occupa- 
tion, and  at  last  wrote  to  his 
clairvoyant  asking  him  for  another 
prediction.  The  reply  was  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  end  of  the 
former  prediction.    Since  then  Dr. 
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M has  entered  upon  another 

appointment,  which  he  still  holdd^; 
and  it  naturally  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  prophecy  is  to  be  en- 
tirely fulfilled  by  his  remaining  in 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

A  veiy  recent  incident  may  serve 
to  suggest  to  those  who  have  not 
regarded  the  matter  in  this  light, 
to  what  immediate  uses  these 
strange  powers  might  be  put.  The 
aboye-named  seer,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, was  thrown  into  a  mesmeric 
sleep,  when  with  some  persons  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  fate 
of  Colonel  Pearson  and  of  mem- 
bers of  their  own  family  who  were 
with  him  in  Zululand.  The 
operator  therefore  asked  the  clair- 
Toyant, 

**  Can  you  travel  for  me  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"Then  will  you  go  to  Colonel 
Pearson.     Do  you  see  him  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Is  he  relieved  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  listened 
to  by  those  around  with  an  anxiety 
which  it  is    easy  to  understand. 
*'  They  are  all  alive  and  safe." 

"  How  long  have  they  been  re- 
Ueved?  " 

"  Only  a  short  time.  The  news 
is  on  the  way.     It  is  all  right." 

The  news  of  Colonel  Pearson's 
relief,  which  only  took  place  on  the 
day  before  this  vision,  was  duly  re- 
ceived through  the  orthodox  chan- 
nels. 

The  clairvoyant  sees  the  past  and 
Ihe  future  of  the  person  whose 
atmosphere  he  touches,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness.  Some  instances  of 
this  faculty  are  very  curious.     The 

late  Duke  of  N went  to  the 

noted  clairvoyant  to  inquire  into 
his  future.  The  clairvoyant  fully 
described  the  duke's  past  life,  and 
then  said, ''  I  see  nothing  in  the 
future  for  you;  your  future  is  a 
complete  blank ;  it  is  a  page  upon 
whidi  no  word  is  written."  On 
two  occasions  these  words  were  re- 


peated to  him,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Duke  of 

N and    his    friends,    among 

whom  he  talked  a  great  deal  about 
it,  as  a  failure.  But  his  sudden 
death  in  less  than  three  weeks 
afterwards  perhaps  explains  the 
vision. 

This  power  of  seeing  into  the 
past  histoiy  of  persons  with  whom 
the  clairvoyant  comes  in  contact 
often  produces  a  decidedly  im- 
easy  feeling.  Some  people  are 
afflicted  with  a  positive  horror  at 
the  idea  that  the  deeds  of  a  life 
cannot  be  hidden  in  absolute 
secrecy.  This  description  of  seer- 
ship  gave  rise  to  an  amusing 
incident  recently,  which  reminds 
one  of  a  romance  by  N.  P.  Willis, 
and  seems  more  in  place  in  a  sensa- 
tion novel  than  as  an  actual  incident 
at  a  London  dinner  table.  One  of 
the  London  beauties,  a  magnificent 
creature,  tall  and  fair,  was  present 
at  a  great  dinner  given  at  one  of 
the  embassies.  A  celebrated  Ameri- 
can, who  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  leaned  across  during  the 
dinner  and  said  to  her, 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fletcher  ?  " 

The  lady's  "  heart  came  to  her 
mouth,"  as  she  expressed  it  in  re- 
lating the  story,  "for  there  was 
my  husband  only  two  seats  away 
from  me,  who  would  have  strangled 
me  on  the  spot  if  he  thought  I  knew 
Mr.  Fletcher." 

She  recovered  herself  as  best  she 
might,  and  replied  demurely 
enough,  "  I  believe  there  is  such  a 
person  in  London." 

"  What  do  you  know  about 
him?  "  asked  the  American. 

"  What  do  you  know  ?  "  replied 
the  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  had 
got  over  her  alarm,  for  she  found 
that  her  husband  was  paying  no 
attention  to  the  conversation. 

"A  great  deal  more  than  you 
do,"  answered  the  American  to  her 
retort.  "By  the  way,  he  is  very 
wonderful,  isn't  he  ? '  he  added. 
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*;  He  is,"  said  the  lady.  "  Yes, 
he  is  the  most  wonderful  person  now 
in  London  in  his  own  particular 
line." 

''  And  that/'  said  the  American, 
with  a  covert  sneer,  ^'  is  an  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  your  private 
life,  isn't  it  ?  WeU,  I  can  teU  you 
why  he  left  New  York,  He  had  so 
many  people  at  work  for  him  that 
he  was  able  to  find  out  everything 
which  transpired,  even  to  the  most 
secret  incidents  in  the  &.mily  circle. 
In  &tct,  he  knew  everything  about 
everybody,  even  to  the  contents  of 
their  private  letters,  and  thus 
became  so  dreaded  and  disliked 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  New 
York  at  last,  which  he  did,  I  can 
assure  you,  in  a  very  great  hun^. 
He  is  doing  just  the  same  thing  m 
London.  He  has  plenty  of  people 
at  work  for  him ;  probaoly  aU  your 
servants  are  in  his  pay,  and  your 
lady's  maid  carries  your  letters  first 
to  him." 

^''How  can  you  suggest  such  a 
horrid  idea?"  cried  the  lady,  in 
consteniation. 

"  Have  you  never  noticed,"  went 
on  the  American,  with  a  smile  of 
amusement  at  her  agitation, ''  the 
way  in  which  he  enters  a  room? 
He  looks  all  round  with  a  quiet 
glance  before  he  speaks  to  anyone, 
and  he  takes  in  everybody  and 
everything  in  it,  while  if  any  of  his 
secret  police  are  present,  he  under- 
stands by  a  sign  from  them  the 
situation  of  affairs,  and  how  to  ex- 
hibit his  clairvoyance.  All  this 
was  proved  against  him  in  New 
York." 

The  lady  seized  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  confronting  Mr. 
Fletcher  with  these  horrible  accu- 
sations. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  when  she  had  re- 
lated the  conversation  to  him. 
"I  implore  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth  about  it !  " 

"There  is  but  one  fault  in  the 


story,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher,  "which 
is,  that  I  never  practised  as  a  dair-^ 
voyant  in  New  York  in  my  life^ 
and  have  never  spent  more  thaa 
forty-eight  hours  at  a  time  there." 
It  has  been  said  recently,  that 
certain  illustrious  personages  exer- 
cise   a    secret    inquiry    into    the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  lesser 
members  of  society.    Let  us  hope 
that  this  is  a  practice  indulged  m 
only    by  Eoyalty,  and    that   the 
strange    manifestations    of    clair* 
voyant  power  cannot  be  explained 
away  in  so  uncomfortable  a  manner. 
One  strong  argument  against  this, 
explanation  is,  that  it  would  en- 
dently  take  more   than  the    fees 
which  a  clairvoyant  could  earn,  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  this  secret 
jpolice ;  such  a  luxury  is  one  which 
fortunately  can  only  be  afforded 
by    very    ^at     persons    indeed. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  appears 
to  be  easier  for  some  people  to 
look,  we  will  say,  into  a  crystal,  if 
they  want  to  see  into  the  lives  of 
others,  than  to  pay  a  secret  agent. 
Whether  that  is  a  more  contort- 
able  idea,  for  those  who  like  to 
live  a  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
dark,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.     Mes- 
mer  and   Baron  von  Beichenbach 
consider  the  peculiar  influence  of 
crystals  and  magnets  upon  certain 
sensitive    persons,  to  be  attribu* 
table  to  the  mysterious  power  of 
odylic  force.      But   the  Brahmin 
seer  is  contented  with  a  betel-nutr 
which  is  of  as  much  use  to  him^ 
as  though  he  had  Dr.  Dee's  crystal 
itself  to  look  into.      The  steady 
gaze  of  the  seer  upon  an  object  of 
this  kind,  appears  to  have  some 
sort  of  mesmeric  effect  upon  him, 
and  to  open  his  inner  vision.     At 
the  same  time  there  does,  indeed^ 
seem  to    be    a  special    luminous 
quality,  in  a  pure  and  perfect  crys- 
tal, which  makes  it  an  easy  window 
for  the  seer  to  look  through  into 
that  world  which  we  call  unreal — 
the  world  of  visions  and  appari- 
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tions.  The  best  crystab  are  of 
Japanese  production,  and  are  pro- 
bably used  by  them,  as  the  Chinese 
use  their  magic  mirrors.  But 
Japanese  magic  is  a  subject  upon 
wluch  little  is  known ;  all  we  can 
poflitiTely  say,  is,  that  the  Japanese 
ciystab  are  particularly  perfect 
and  clear. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  crystal  seeing  may  be  used, 
the  following  anecdote  is  of  in- 
terest:— 

Two  jpersons  of  our  acquain- 
tance called  upon  the  fashionable 
claii^oyant  one  day,  and  were 
anxious  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion from  him,  without  putting 
their  query  into  words.  This 
mental  questioning  is  a  severe  and 
strange  test  to  put  upon  a  clair- 
voyant, but  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  the  questioner,  as  he  knows  he 
has  given  the  seer  no  clue  as  to 
what  he  wants  to  know,  if  he  has 
only  formed  the  question  in  his 
mind,  without  uttering  it.  To 
obtain  ihe  Miswer  on  this  occasion, 
a  large  oriental  crystal  was  used, 
with  result  as  follows : — *^  I  see  Uie 
water — ^how  blue  and  dark  it  looks. 
Now  I  see  a  large  steamer  upon  it, 
and  it  passes  before  me.  I  can  see 
three  people  in  it,  in  whom  you  are 
interested." 

"  When  will  they  arrive  at  their 
destination  ?  " 

"  When  ?  why  they  are  arrived ; 
they  landed  on  Saturday." 
"At  what  time?" 
"  At  three  o'clock."    The  others 
said, ''  Impossible,  for  they  are  not 
due  until  to-day." 

The  seer  continued  :  ^*  It  was  an 
extracHrdinary  smooth  and  quick 
voyage ;  that  is  why  they  have  ar- 
rived so  soon."  This  so  impressed 
the  others  that  they  at  once  drove 
to  the  office  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany to  inquire  if  the  ship  had  ar- 
rived, and  to  their  astonishment 
the  reply  was  given,  "  She  arrived 
at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday." 


At  another  time,  in  a  stranger's 
house  at  an  evening  party,  a 
crystal  was  handed  to  tne  seer. 
He  looked  into  it  and  said,  "  I  am 
taken  to  another  countiy ;  I  think 
it  is  Australia.  I  see  a  young 
gentleman  writing  a  letter  to  you," 
indicating  one  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent. '*  I  can  see  the  import  of  the 
letter.  The  writer  has  been  very 
ill,  suffering  from  heavy  loss  ot 
money;  he  writes  to  ask  you  for 
assistance.  The  letter  was  written 
some  time  ago.  It  seems  as  if  it 
was  already  received.  No :  but  it 
will  be  received  very  soon." 

The  lady  replied:  ''I  have  a 
friend  in  Australia,  but  received  a 
letter  from  him  a  short  time  ago, 
which  contained  nothing  of  tne 
matter  alluded  to;  and  as  we 
seldom  write,  although  great 
friends,  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
that  I  shall  receive  a  letter  from 
him  for  months." 

This  vision  was  regarded  as  in- 
applicable, but  the  next  evening's 
post  brought  the  lady  a  letter  from 
ner  distant  friend,  telling  of  a 
recent  and  severe  illness,  and  asking 
for  pecuniary  assistance. 

These  telegraphic  visions  open 
a  strange  vista  of  suggestion: 
they  cannot  but  make  us  feel  that 
we  are  in  reality  much  nearer 
together  than  we  appear  to  be,  and 
as  if  there  is  an  underlying  life 
which  a  few  people  touch  upon, 
where  the  dominance  of  matter  no 
loiter  interferes  to  separate  us. 
It  seems  indeed  as  if  this  round 
globe  fulfilled  one  of  its  uses  in 
keeping  us  apart. 

"  We  mortal  millions  live  alone," 
sa^s  Matthew  Arnold  :  how  much 
is  done  by  the  **  solid  unrealities  " 
of  material  life  as  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne calls  them,  to  produce 
this  solitude  of  the  individual  man? 
We  use  the  telegraph  wires  and 
the  telephone,  and  are  proud  of 
being  able,  by  dint  of  controlling 
matter,  to  communicate  so  quickly 
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with  other  souls.  It  more  rarelj 
occurs  to  us  to  investigate  our  own 
personal  powers,  and  to  simplj  try 
the  communication  of  soul  with 
soul  by  using  the  spirit's  own  tele- 
graph wires. 

"Waft  of  soul's  wing! 
What  lies  aboye  P  '* 

What  indeed !  Most  of  us  tremble 
at  that  uncertainty,  and  pause  on 
the  threshold  of  the  dim  life  into 
which  so  many  have  seen  some 
kind  of  gate  ajar  before  them 
— some  mysterious  opening  of 
dreams,  presentiments,  or  visions. 
But  so  few  have  courage  to  step 
through  and 

"  Wander  at  wiU 
Day  after  daj, 
Wander  awaj, 
Wandering  stilL 

"  Soul  that  canst  soar ! 
Body  may  slamber; 
Body  shall  onmber 
Sonl  flight  no  more/' 

Such  a  state  as  this  when  the  body 
is  no  longer  a  cumbrance  is  rare 
indeed,  even  in  those  who  have 
been  most  venturesome  in  break- 
ing its  bars. 

The  state  of  clairvoyance,  or  the 
condition  when  the  spirit  seems 
released  from  the  body  and  allowed 
to  ^'  tread  joyously  the  silent  slopes 
of  air  "  will  come  frequently  when 
least  coveted,  and  will  sometimes 
prove  its  kinship  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  poet  by  a  total  refusal 
to  come  when  desired. 

Thei'e  is  another  field  in  which 
the  strange  possibilities  of  these 
preternatural  gifts  cannot  but 
create  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity, 
and  that  is  the  insight  into  disease 
which  is  apparently  possessed  by 
some  clairvoyants. 

A  clergyman  living  in  the  town 
of  W was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, for  his  two  cluldren  were 
dying.  They  had  been  vaccinated 
with  poisonous  virus  ;  something 
like  mortification  had  set  in,  and  at 


last  the  doctors  told  the  unhappy 
father  that  there  was  no  hope,  the 
boys  must  die,  and  it  was  useless  to 
disguise  from  him  the  fact  anj 
longer. 

"Let  us  go  to  a  clairvoyant!" 
said  the  mother,  looking  around 
for  some  last  chance. 

"  We  may  as  well,  now,"  agreed 
the  father,  "  for  as  ike  doctors  say 
the  children  must  die,  he  can  do 
them  no  harm !  " 

Encouraged  by  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  the  clergyman  went  to 
find  the  seer.  It  was  late  in  tlie 
evening,  and  he  found  the  object 
of  his  quest  just  starting  for 
another  town  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  lecture  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  consequently  refused 
to  see  the  clerg3rman,  and  when 
he  heard  that  it  was  to  use 
his  clairvoyance  that  the  strange 
visitor  desired  to  see  him,  he  alto- 
gether declined,  as  at  that  time  k 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
these  clairvoyant  interviews.  The 
clergyman,  however,  repeated  his 
entreaty,  saying,  '*  It  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  and  for  the  love  of 
heaven  I  beg  you  not  to  refuse  me, 
for  if  you  do,  my  last  hope  is  gone." 
This  agonised  appeal  brought  a  r^ 
luctant  oonsent,  and  sitting  down, 
the  visionary  soon  passed  into 
the  state  of  ecgtatis  and  began  to 
describe  what  he  saw.  He  said, "  I 
see  two  little  boys,  one  much 
younger  than  the  other,  who  seem 
to  have  been  poisoned.  They  are  suf- 
fering intense  agony.  If  things  con- 
tinue as  they  now  are,  they  cannot 
live  more  than  a  few  hours  longer. 
However,  if  you  wiU  follow  the 
directions  which  I  give  you,  they 
will  be  quite  recovered  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  The  younger  one, 
to-morrow,  will  be  unconscious  for 
some  time ;  you  will  think  him 
dead.  But  if  he  is  treated  with 
care,  and  this  prescription  which  I 
now  give  vou  is  followed,  the 
effects  of  this  unconsciousness  will 
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be  quite  overcome  and  be  will  be 
restored."  Then  a  long  and  de- 
tailed account  was  given  of  the 
medicines  and  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  was  to  extend  over 
some  five  weeks.  It  was  then 
stated  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  children  would  have  quite  re- 
covered. The  lecturer  left  by  the 
evening  train  to  f  nlfil  his  engage- 
ments, and  did  not  return  to  Uie 
town  in  which  the  clergyman  lived 
for  nearly  two  months,  and  the 
matter  had  quite  passed  out  of  bis 
mind.  But  the  day  after  his  return 
he  was  reminded  of  it  by  seeing 
the  clergyman  and  his  wife  ap- 
proaching the  house,  and  while  he 
was  wondering  how  their  children 
were  (their  very  existence  being 
recalled  to  his  mind  by  seeing  the 
father  and  mother),  the  g«»ntleman 
and  his  wife  were  shov^^  into  the 
room,  and  quite  a  sceae  ensued,  for 
they  were  completely  overcome  by 
agitation  in  speaking  of  the  blessing 
which  had  come  to  them  through 
his  powers  ;  for,  as  they  said,  their 
children  had  been  raised  from  the 
grave. 

The  mention  of  lecturing  leads 
us  to  speak  of  what  is  really  a 
very  remarkable  state  of  things  in 
the  present  day.  None  can  say 
that  the  preternatural  is  not 
countenanced  in  this  age,  if  they 
will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  Stein- 
way  Hall  in  Lower  Seymour-street 
on  Sunday  evening.  They  will 
there  find  the  ubiquitous  Mr. 
Fletcher  (who,  as  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  seer  of  the  time,  is 
mixed  up  with  so  many  of  these 
strange  stories)  before  the  public 
as  a  lecturer.  His  merits  as  a 
speaker  are  of  course  a  matter 
CI  individual  opinion,  and  have 
moreover  little  to  do  with  our 
subject.  What  does  concern  us 
is  that  the  preternatural  occu- 
pies an  important  part  in  this 
public  service.  The  lecture  is  an 
miprovisation,  and  is  delivered  in 


a  more  or  less  abnormal  state. 
Towards  the  close  the  lecturer 
passes  into  a  more  pronounced 
state  of  clairvoyance,  and  speaks 
from  the  platform  of  what  he 
sees  in  relation  to  individuals 
in  the  company.  These  visions 
are  said  to  be  presented  with 
great  vividness,  as  the  effort 
of  lecturing  appears  to  produce 
that  electric  condition  which  is 
necessary  for  the  opening  of  the 
inner  sight.  Extraordinary  insight 
into  personal  lives  and  into  the 
past  has  been  shown  on  these 
occasions  :  and  in  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  kind  this  insight 
is,  we  give  some  instances  which 
have  been  recorded  by  one  or  two 
persons.  One  evening  a  vision 
was  described  much  in  these  words : 
"  I  can  see  a  youjig  boy — ^he  seems 
very  unhappy — very  much  dis- 
turbed. He  has  left  his  home  now 
and  is  dressed  as  a  sailor.  I  see 
him  on  the  water  for  a  long  time. 
Now  he  has  returned  home ;  how 
changed  everything  is.  I  see  a 
street  in  London ;  this  same  young 
man  comes  walking  down  the 
street ;  there  is  a  dark  shadow 
over  him,  and  as  I  speak  he  falls 
dead  at  my  feet.  His  name  is 
.  .  .  .  and  he  comes  to  that 
gentleman  sitting  there  (indicating 
a  seat  in  the  half),  and  he  says  he 
is  his  brother."  There  was  a  long 
message  then  given. 

The  gentleman  indicated  rose 
in  the  hall  and  said  that  his 
brother  who  was  in  the  navy, 
when  at  home  on  furlough,  had 
dropped  down  dead  in  the  streets. 
He  had  been  suffering  for  some 
time  from  heart  disease.  The 
message  now  given  to  him  from 
this  brother  was  of  great  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  himself. 

Another  evening  the  lecturer 
began  with  great  vividness  to  de- 
scribe a  scene  which  was  passing 
before  him,  immediately  that  he 
entered  the  state  of  clairvoyance. 
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"  I  see  a  ship— I  am  in  the  fog 
— ^how  dense,  how  dark  it  is.  The 
ship  is  going  at  a  fearful  rate. 
Now,  I  see  that  they  let  out  a  line 
to  take  the  soundings.  Oh!  the 
ship  is  sinking — sinking ! — but  the 
crew  have  taken  to  the  boats.  I 
see  they  are  all  safe,  none  of  them 
are  lost.  Now,  the  waves  have 
closed  over  the  ship,  and  it  is 
gone.  But  you  will  not  lose  as 
much  as  you  expect ;  good  news  is 
coming  to  you."  A  gentleman  rose 
among  the  audience  and  said  that 
he  had  lust  received  a  telegram 
stating  tnat  a  ship  of  his  was  lost 
in  the  fog.  Some  papers  subse- 
quently received  by  this  sentleman 
(Mr.  John  Carson,  an  Australian 
merchant)  stated  that  the  ship  while 
sailing  with  great  rapidity  through 
a  dense  fog  had  struck  against  the 
rocks  just  as  the  sailors  had  taken 
the  soundings,  which  they  had  ne- 
glected to  do  before ;  and  also  that 
the  insurance  would  be  paid  in 
full. 

The  searcher  after  strange  things 
who  shall  wander  into  Steinway 
Hall  on  Sunday  evening  will,  at 
all  events,  find  some  amusement 
and  interest  in  looking  around  him 
at  the  audience.  Fashion  per- 
sonally supports  the  preternatural 
in  tms  materialistic  age:  it  is 
not  afraid  to  appear  in  public 
below  the  footlights  of  the 
mysteries.  Coronets  and  tiaras 
are  not  satisfied  with  getting  what 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
best  out  of  this  world :  they  want 
something  of  the  other,  too.  Look 
round  and  you  will  recognise  lords 
and  ladies,  princes  and  princesses. 
There  is  Lord  R.  and  the  Princesse 
de  N. ;   there  is  the  Duchess  of 

St. ,  and  the  Marquise  de  L. ; 

there  is  the  Prince  M.  K.  and  the 
Due  de  M.P.,  while  ladies  abound. 
You  may  notice  Lady  S.,  Lady  H., 
Lady  G.,  Lady  L.  O.,  Lady  C, 
Lady  B.  Over  there  is  Count  R. ; 
the  army  is  probably  represented 


by  Major  C,  Capt.  P.,  Capt.  E., 
Cols.  C.  H.  and  E.  There  is  Lord 
H.  and  Lady  Blanche  H.,  and  Mrs. 
W.,  who  is  renowned  for  her 
sumptuous  entertainments.  There 
is  the  Countess  whose  jewels 
are  supposed  to  vie  with  the 
royal  possessions  in  magnifi- 
cence, and  who  when  out  driving 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  royal 
personage.  There  are  operatic 
stars :  you  may  chance  to  see  the 
great  prima  donna  of  the  "  Trova- 
tore."  There  are  some  men  of 
letters,  an  editor  or  two  of  daily 
papers,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
even  a  few  men  of  science,  to  form 
a  quiet  background  to  this  glittering 
company  which  follows  after  the 
preternatural.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion in  this  peep  into  the  inner  life, 
and  this  bringing  of  it  into  inti- 
mate personal  relations  with  us, 
which  the  world  cannot  resist.  The 
fashionable  clairvoyant  of  the 
present  day  has  almost  priceless 
jewels  showered  upon  nim  in 
memoir  of  messages  which  he  has 
handed  from  the  unseen  world  to 
the  seen ;  jewels  of  which  the 
history  and  the  giver  would  be 
known  to  the  jewellers  well  enough. 
It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  reflection 
upon  the  official  keepers  of  the 
keys  of  Spirit  that  here  an  un- 
licensed unlocker  of  the  door 
should  so  forestall  them  at  the  busi- 
ness. Does  he  open  the  door  more 
widely  or  more  palpably,  or  is  such 
ministration  as  his  preferred  be- 
cause it  is  more  direct,  and  there  is 
less  ceremony  about  it  ?  Then,  too, 
it  is  so  personal,  so  real,  so  imme- 
diate, xou  are  not  to  wait  for 
your  grave  before  you  get  a  glimpse 
into  a  freer  life,  or  before  you 
shake  hands  with  your  old  friends 
who  have  gone  before  you.  It  is 
all  here,  at  yoiur  very  side.  Life  is 
doubled  and  trebled  to  you  by  a 
wider  vision  into  the  past  and 
future,  and  by  the  presence  of 
friends  whom  you    hardly  dared 
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hope  ever  to  meet  again,  because 
they  had  passed  beyond  the  dim 
^ates  of  death.  All  this  is  for  jon, 
if  yon  like  to  follow  fashion  and 
believe! 

The  world  has  never  been  able 
to  part  with  its  mystery,  its  magic, 
its  dreams,  and  its  visions ;  and  in 
the  existence  of  the  fashionable 
clairvovant  we  have  palpable  proof 
that  the  world  will  not  wag  on 
without  the  preternatural  element, 
even  in  this  materialistic  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  If  one  half  of 
society  shudders  at  the  terrible 
thought  of  the  faseinationB  of 
superstition,  the  otiier  half  woos 


and  follows  after  them.  This 
naturally  gives  an  opening  for 
much  fraud  and  imposture;  but 
the  preternatural  is  of  older  family 
than  any  science,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  posses- 
sion -of  any  rare  gift  with  uraudu- 
lent  imitations  of  it.  Whatever 
exists  has  the  sacredness  of  fact, 
and  it  is  idle  to  profess  to  ignore 
it.  Though  we  call  it  preter- 
natural, if  it  be  fact,  it  is  part  of 
nature,  and  it  is  only  preternatural 
because  it  is  beyond  that  side  of 
nature  which  is  most  familiar  to- 


our  senses. 
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-       DURING  MUSIC. 

(Hbndbcastllablbs.) 

Hark,  what  rapturous  vital  air  of  music, 
What  strong  harmony  utters  thines  unuttered, 
Lifelong  crying  of  spirits  sick  with  longing, 
Pain,  pow*r,  passion  of  earth  and  peace  of  Heaven, 
Perfect  beauty  we,  seeking,  never  find  here. 

Thou,  oh  world  that  I  knew,  become  a  marvel. 
Art  some  miracle  tremulous  with  music ; 
Sun,  moon,  stars  in  the  heaven  change  to  music ; 
Yea,  all  people  are  nothing  now  but  music 
Faint,  estranged,  and  a  dream  whereon  to  wonder. 

Hark,  how  urgently  rise  the  viol-voices ; 
Sounds  grown  wild  with  the  secret  of  existence 
Leap  like  flames  at  my  throat  and  catch  my  breathing. 
Blind  mine  eyes  with  a  shine  of  light  unvision'd. 
Pierce  my  hearing  with  agonised  vibrations. 

Lo,  some  god  in  the  soul  rebels  at  prison^ 

Stung  by  furious  vain  desire  for  Heaven, 

Strain'd  through  stir  of  his  wings  my  heart  is  breaking, 

Cease,  ah,  cease,  for  behold  and  pity.  Music, 

I  am  dying,  unknowing  what  I  die  for. 

Ah  !   deliver  and  loose  me  from  thy  clutches 
Thou  fierce-flving  and  upward-soaring  eagle! 
For  so  far  as 'afar  from  friendly  pastures 
Eagles  carry  the  helpless  bleating  weanlings. 
Thou  hast  borne  me  beyond  the  soul's  horizon. 

Nay,  no  eagle ;  a  restless  mountain  torrent 
Irresistible,  pitiless,  tumultuous. 
Onward  whirling  the  soul,  we  know  not  whither ; 
So,  rain-swollen,  the  rivers  whirl  in  autumn 
Fallen  leaflets  and  things  of  no  endurance. 

Thou,  perpetual  element  of  Beauty, 

Thou,  whose  memory  music  is,  oh  hear  me ; 

Flesh,  sense,  soul  of  me  yearns  to  Thee  and  feels  Thee ; 

Now  content  me  with  truth  and  secret  meanings 

Vast,  harmonic,  for  which  we  grope  in  music. 

A.  Mabt  F.  EoBiirsoH. 
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THE    NEW     CAMBRIDGE     COLLEGE. 


Now  when  the  blue  riband  of 
University  scholarship  has  been 
carried  off  by  one  who,  not  long 
ago,  was  a  Board  School  boy — as  it 
is  his  honest  pride  to  remember — 
it  is  not  amiss  to  take  note  of  the 
rising  need  for  University  teaching, 
with  the  increasing  demand  for 
University  degrees.  A  degree  at 
one  of  our  Universities  is  more 
than  ever  recognised  as  an  object 
to  be  aimed  at ;  and  this  on  many 
grounds ;  not  only  that  it  shortens 
the  probation  for  some  of  the  pro- 
fessions, but  that  it  is  "  the  guinea 
stamp,"  valued  for  itself  —  the 
reward  of  study  and  the  mark  of 
attainments.  The  University  of 
London  holds  examinations  for  all 
comers,  and  grants  degrees,  but 
does  not  teach;  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  both  teach  and  examine. 
Without  undervaluing  the  good 
service  of  the  University  of  London, 
or  depreciating  the  worth  of  the 
degrees  there  conferred,  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  a  greater  worth  and 
a  higher  value  attach  to  combined 
teaching  and  examination,  and  to 
the  degree  which  follows  them ; 
besides  that  the  teaching  is  valuable 
even  if  the  degree  is  not  secured. 
In  various  ways  University  exten- 
sion has  been  sought,  so  as  to 
bring  University  advantages  within 
reach  of  a  larger  number  fitted  to 
receive  them.  The  two  obstacles 
to  University  education  may  be 
said  to  be  the  expenditure  of  money, 
and  the  expenditure  of  time.  Caven- 
dish College  has  been  formed  at 
Cambridge  with  the  object  of 
lessening  both.    It  is  proposed  to 


commence  University  teaching  at 
an  earlier  age  than  is  customary, 
though  no  earlier  than  in  old  time 
our  great  scholars  "  went  to  college." 
Men  in  the  army,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, medical  men,  all  indeed 
who  have  a  technical  education  to 
obtain,  or  a  special  business  know- 
ledge to  acquire,  cannot  postpone 
that  to  the  acquirement  first  of  a 
University  education,  as  at  present 
understood,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
University  degree. 

Cavendish  College  is  designed  to 
meet  the  case,  and  enable  young 
men  about  to  enter  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tages, or  most  of  the  advantages, 
of  the  University,  as  matriculated 
members,  with  less  cost  of  time 
and  money;  to  put  University 
teaching  and  examinations,  with  a 
University  degree,  within  reach  of 
many  to  whom  it  would  be  a  boon, 
but  who  are  now  debarred  from 
both.  The  plan  for  doing  this  is 
by  limiting  tne  annual  cost  to  d684 
as  a  fixed  sum,  and  by  receiving  the 
alumni  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  or 
even  earlier,  giving  them  a  three 
years'  course  of  tuition,  with  the 
requisite  residence,  so  as  to  make 
the  Cambridge  B.A.  degree  attain- 
able by  those  to  whom  this  eco- 
nomy of  time  and  money  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  its  attain- 
ment. In  this  wav  our  county 
schools  will  be  enabled  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  the  University,  with 
its  degrees ;  and  middle  -  class 
education  will  at  once  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  standard.  Nor  is  this 
premature,  seeing  that  out  of  a 
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primary  elemental  school  has  now 
been  found  the  equal,  or,  it  must 
be  said,  the  superior  among  the 
candidates  for  IJniyersity  entrance 
prizes,  gathered  from  the  elite  of 
the  most  famous  public  schools. 
The  Universities  themselyes  give 
a  stimulus.  New  College,  Oxford, 
for  instance,  has  just  offered  an 
Exhibition  of  .£60  a  year  to  candi- 
dates in  the  Local  Examinations  of 
this  year,  and  in  that  way  '*  univer- 
sity education"  is  fitly  furthered. 

The  founding  of  a  College  in 
this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  speaks  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  its  ideas  and  its  ways, 
no  less  than  the  founding  of  this 
same  then  "New**  CoUege  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  princely 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  before  Win- 
diester  fell  on  the  evil  days  of 
Prettyman  and  Sumner  Bishops, 
spoke  the  ideas  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  ways  then  of 
doing  things.  Bishops  nowadays 
may  foxmd  a  family,  but  it  is  five 
centuries  since  the  episcopal  foun- 
dation of  New  College,  and  it  still 
remains  the  most  recent  example  of 
episcopal  mimificence.*  Keble  Col- 
lege was  founded  by  subscription. 
The  last  founded  College  in  our 
day.  Cavendish  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  foxmded  on  the  principle 
of  ^ares,  and  a  company  with 
"  limited  liability,"  with  a  limit,  if 
reached,  of  MS  per  cent,  as  return 
to  the  founders,  that  is,  to  the 
shareholders.  None  the  less  does 
it  meet  a  pressing  want  and  a 
growing  need.  The  day  is  come 
when  Board  Schools  will  equal,  and 
sometin^es,  as  we  see,  surpass,  in 
good  education  private  academies ; 
not  merely  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Squeers,  but  even  that  of 
Dr.  Blimber,  with  Miss  Blimber, 
and  their  superior,  superfine,  young 


gentlemen;  when,  moreover,  pro- 
prietary schools  and  county  schools, 
and  such  as  Lancing  College,  tread 
close  on  the  heels  of  Harrow  and 
of  Eton.  With  the  increase  and 
the  improvement  of  middle-class 
education  arises  the  need  for  Uni- 
versity teaching,  and  the  claim  to 
the  distinction  of  University  degrees 
as  the  recognition  and  the  reward 
of  learning.  But  two  things  lie  in 
the  way,  the  cost  in  money  and 
the  cost  in  time.  Three  yeaora, 
from  eighteen  or  nineteen,  mean 
more  than  any  other  three  years  in 
a  man's  life  who  has  to  make  his 
own  way  by  his  own  labour.  To 
learn  how  to  do  ihai  is  the  aUottcd 
work  for  most  of  those  tfaiee 
precious  years. 

The  public  meeting  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  London,  and  that  in 
the  Speaker's  Library  at  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  too  recent,  and 
too  fully  in  recollection,  to  make 
further  mention  of  Cavendish 
College  needful.  We  record  in 
our  pages,  as  becomes  our  name, 
this  addition  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. We  have  no  doubt 
*'  Cavendish "  will  make  its  own 
wav.  It  holds  its  own  even  amtong 
'*  tne  Boats  "  and  in  athletics,  as 
our  own  Cambridge  letter  reported 
last  year.  We  wm  only  add,  what 
should  have  been  mentioned,  we 
think,  at  the  late  meetings,  that 
one  of  its  earliest  members  is  the 
Lieutenant  Brereton,  whose  name 
we  have  lately  seen  as  in  theKhybcr 
Pass,  and  who,  about  two  years  ago, 
when  not  yel  twenty-one  years  <^ 
age,  on  almost  the  same  day,  put 
on  his  master's  gown  and  received 
his  promotion  from  a  sub-lieu- 
tenancy to  a  lieutenancy  in  ins 
regiment.  We  mention  this  as  an 
example  of  the  early  age  at  which 
"  Cavendish  "  receives  her  students 


*  The  recent  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  gives  occasion  to  note  a  mag- 
nificent instance  of  episcopal  generosity,  which  honours  the  entire  order,  as  well  as  tbs 
Colonial  Bench. 
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—  and  of  its  advantage.  Mr. 
Brereton,  we  understand,  completed 
his  sixteenth  year  daring  an  ex- 
amination in  which  he  obtained  a 
junior  optime,  and  the  rest  has 
followed.  Mr.  W.  E.  Barker  again, 
whom  we  have  spoken  of  as  ob- 
taining the  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  Scholarship,  is,  we  believe, 
not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  obvious, 
and  lies  on  the  surface.  This  new 
Cavendish  College  has  a  strong 
daim  on  the  support  of  the  sreat 
middle  class ;  it  offers  great  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  it  provides 
them  for  juat  tnat  period  which  is 
the  embarrassment  of  fathers,  and 
the  peril  of  their  sons,  the  interval 
between  leaving  school  and  enter- 
ing on  the  future  business  of  life 
— the  interval  when  school  has  done 
all  that  school  can  do,  and  for  which 
the  German  University  has  been 
hitherto  no  very  desirable  resource 
to  Englishmen.  Moreover,  while 
eminently  unsectarian,  religious  in- 
fluence and  teaching  is  secured  at 
Cavendish  College  without  inter- 
ference with  individual  convictions. 
We  almost  think  the  name  of  the 
University  Chancellor  is  better  as 
an  official  recognition  than  *'  Keble" 
or  Arnold,  as  not  open  to  miscon- 
struction, and  as  no  badge  of 
opinions. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  commer- 
cial aspect  of  this  founding  a  col- 
lege. Its  principle,  however,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
self-supporting  system  which  is  a 
mark  of  the  d&j  in  its  enterprises, 
and  consonant  to  it,  and  which 
many  consider  to  be  the  true  basis 
of  national  education  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

Economical  as  its  plans  profess 
to  be,  we  believe  the  tutorial  staff 
of  Cavendish  had  been  amply  cared 
for— even  lavishly  in  proportion  to 
this  its  day  of  beginnmgs  ;  but,  if 
the  College  should  develope  into 
something  of  a  speciality  m  pro- 


viding trained  masters  for  the 
upper  and  middle  schools,  it  will  be 
a  great  public  advantage,  and  no 
pains  or  extra  expense  will  be 
thrown  awav  tiiat  may  enable  it  to 
do  so.  Tne  training  of  future 
schoolmasters  is,  as  yet,  in  Eng- 
land, strangely  deficient,  and  we 
can  readily  understand  the  great 
advantages  Cavendish  College  may 
have  to  offer  in  that  respect,  com- 
bining, as  it  may  very  well  do,  tech- 
nical mstruction  with  liberal  train- 
ing. We  understand  that  something 
not  unlike  a  modest  Fellowship  is 
to  be  offered  to  the  best  students 
in  the  shape  of  free  residence  for  a 
year,  or  more,  after  taking  their  de- 
crees, on  condition  of  giving  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  the  tuition, 
under  supervision,  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  College;  but  the 
Warden  will  doubtless,  in  due  time, 
announce  any  proposals  he  and  the 
Council  may  suggest.  Meanwhile, 
all  may  rejoice  that  this  youngest 
of  the  colleges  is  taking  its  pmce 
very  favourably  in  the  University 
of  which  it  forms  part. 

We  spoke  above  of  two  metro- 
politan meetings.  Even  more  im- 
portant are  the  county  meetings, 
which  we  observe  are  being  held 
on  the  subject  of  Cavendish  College, 
because  tney  bespeak  the  coimty- 
school  adhesion  to  the  principle  of 
completing  education  by  a  Univer- 
sity degree,  after  residence  in  the 
University,  and  to  the  Cavendish 
College  plan  for  carrying  it  out. 
The  meeting  held  at  Bedford  on 
the  16th  of  May,  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Earl  Cowper,  chairman, 
adopted  Lord  Fortescue's  resolu- 
tion that  "Cavendish  College,  by 
giving  opportunities  for  takmg  an 
earlier  degree,  and  at  a  less  cost, 
has  effected  an  important  step 
towards  the  extension  of  earlier 
education ; "  while  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  occasion 
for  reading  a  letter  from  the  Prince 
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of  Wales,  written  in  his  character  as 
representing  the  Norfolk  County 
School,  and  therefore  adding  that 
county-welcome  to  Oavendish  Col- 
lege, "  trusting,"  so  wrote  H.E.H., 


"  that  the  result  of  the  New  Col- 
lege will  be  to  connect  a  large 
number  of  schools  and  students 
with  the  University." 


A   DIFFICULT   SONNET. 


With  an  idea  I  set  to  write  a  sonnet ; 
The  subject  was  so  difficult  and  terse, 
I  could  not  quite  bring  right  the  tiresome  verse. 

Much  labour  though  I  spent,  and  pens,  upon  it : 

Still  I  plod  on,  and  line  by  line  I  con  it. 

Each  time  with  better  words  to  add,  or  worse. 
Till  it  comes  right ;  and,  as  I  last  rehearse 

The  settled  stanza,  make  fair-copy  on  it : 

This  done,  I  take  my  blotted  rough  endeavour, 
Covering  some  sheets  with  every  kind  of  scrawl 

Of  my  first  failures,  some  of  them  quite  clever ; 
Into  a  little  pack  I  bring  them  all, 

— ^Tear  up  ...  .  (Life  is  the  Poem  ; — where's  the  taper? 

How  shall  I  bum  my  blotted  bits  of  paper  ?) 


KC. 


-(^ 
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CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 

NEW  SERIES.— No.  18. 


J.   J.   GARTH   WILKINSON. 

Thebb  is  a  superficiality  at  the  present  daj  which  is  in  danger  of  impair- 
ing our  conceptions  of  what  is  great  inhuman  life  and  thought.  Brown- 
ing's stigma  upon  our  Christianity,  of  "  faith  in  the  thing  grown  faith 
in  the  report,"  has  a  wider  application.  More  markedly  than  at  most 
historic  periods,  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition — 

Wandering  between  two  worlds— one  dead. 
The  other  powerless  to  be  bom, 

And  until  a  new  order  is  bom,  and  the  weary  chippings  of  criticism  fall 

away  from  the  organic  life  of  a  new  and  larger  faith,  there  must  be  much 

confusing  clash  of  elements,  and  obscure  chaos  of  thought.     Before  the 

difficulties  of   arriying  at  harlnonious  and  satisfying  conclusions,  very 

many  minds  retire  baffled,  and  leaving  the  real,  which  is  a  problem 

locked  to  every  key  but  one's  own,  and  difficult  to  unlock  even  with  the 

right  key,  are  glad  to  take  refuge  with  guides  who  present  themselves 

offering  to  make  all  things  easy.    If  fact  is  rough  and  solid,  hearsay  may 

smooth  it,  and  recoin  it  in  a  dainty  version.     Hearsay  of  hearsay  again 

may  be  as  light  and  bright  as  gossamer,  and  very  pleasant  and  artistic, 

with  this  fatilt  only  that  the  facts  upon  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 

based  have  become  lost  out  of  sight  altogether,  and  the  ultimate  product 

belongs  wholly  to  the  fancies  of  its  patrons,  the  preeiettses  ridicvlee^  or 

other  fashionable  cliques  amongst  which  it  is  in  vogue. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  sects  whose  members  have  escaped  from 

the  difficulty  of  learning  life  as  it  is,  into  little  pretty  arbours  by  the 

wayside,  which  they  are  easily  able  to  fill  with  something  that  passes 

for  the  ultimate  and  wholly  satisfactory  philosophy.    They  cling  like 

bees  around  their  popularising  and  Aesthetic  leaders ;  and  can  these  be 

blained  for  diffusing  their  mild  imperium  of  some  orthodoxy  or  other 

In  imperio  of  the  rude  unconquered  surges  of  life's  actual  difficulties  ? 

[f  they  do  cry  '  peace '  when  the  war  has  scarce  begun,  have  they  not 

the  excuse  that,  on  any  ground  of  doctrine,  it  is  never  absolutely  certain 

that  there  is  '  no  peace  ?' 
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These  bland  conventionSy  and  second  and  third  hand  philosophies  often 
become  widely  spread  and  powerfoL  A  well  advertised  panacea  can  be 
calculated  to  draw  a  certain  percentage  of  patronage  from  all  whose  eje 
it  meets.  And  out  of  this  percentage  there  will  be  a  proportion  of 
persons  whom  the  drug  will  happen  to  suit,  and  another  section  who 
wiD  not  discover  that  it  does  any  harm,  and  a  third  who,  once  beginning 
it,  will  continue  to  take  it  from  mere  habit;  while  some  will  even  become 
ardent  propagandists  of  the  specific  which  is  so  infallible.  There  may 
develope  a  college  or  society  for  the  'bold  advertisement'  of  the  formula,' 
and  the  article  in  question,  especially  if  it  contain  just  enough  mysteij 
to  deserve  always  the  name  of  nostrum,  and  enough  saccharine  not  to 
offend  the  palate,  may  have  a  world-wide  circulation,  and  bring  £ame 
and  fortune  to  its  purveyors. 

In  contradistinction  to  know-littles  who  dream  they  know  all,  and 
who  must  become  larger  in  multitude  as  education  brings  masses  who 
before  were  content  to  be  mere  clods,  into  a  half -awake  state ;  there  is 
still  the  old  race  amongst  us  of  original  grapplers  with  facts.  The 
smooth  superficiality  of  the  majority,  and  its  power  of  publishing  its 
lucubrations,  somewhat  obliterates  the  original  worker.  Among  such  as 
are  capable  of  appreciating,  he  has  as  large  a  following  as  original 
workers  have  ever  had,  but  it  seems  smaller  in  face  of  the  inunense 
popularity  which  ingenious  cant  commands.  The  drudging  goblin, 
trade,  is  glad  to  lend  its  forces  to  whatever  pays,  and  consequentij 
offers  to  sects  of  all  kinds  and  pursuits,  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  really  original  man,  finding  himself 
planted  within  a  region  of  intellectual  ^oc^ttene,  and  deliberate  apotheosis 
of  what  is  second-rate  and  conmionplace,  should  at  one  time  or  other 
blaze  forth  in  passionate  appeal,  and  beg  for  the  restoration  to  their 
lofty  place,  of  reality  and  truth,  with  all  the  concomitants,  whether  of 
pain  or  difficulty,  that  are  the  dragons  guarding  the  way  of  greai 
things.  It  is  almost  inevitable  too  that  whether  such  a  voice  be  reallj 
one  ''from  the  inner  Light-sea  and  Flame-sea,  Nature's  and  Truth's 
own  heart,"  or  not,  its  discordancy  from  the  complacent  buzzings  and 
purrings  which  come  from  the  happy  acceptors  of  conventionalities, 
should  arouse  in  them  either  positive  and  loud  voiced  opposition,  or  the 
negative  '  conspiracy  of  silence.'  It  is  further  probable,  too,  that  ihe 
supercilious  attitude  of  those  who  are  confident  of  their  power,  when, 
however  inferior  its  true  to  its  apparent  dignity,  it  is  a  '  vested  interest,' 
will  provoke  the  lonely  representative  of  *  Nature's  own  sacred  voice,' 
and  drive  him  into  conflagrations  against  them.  And  as  oppositions 
engender  new  varieties  of  force,  he  may  be  led  into  fanaticism,  when  the 
multitude  will  rejoice,  find  a  label  for  his  weaknesses,  and  ignore  his 
strength. 
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Some  there  sure  who  haying  burning  things  to  say,  and  avoiding  the 
pit&lls  that  attend  upon  controversy,  content  themselves  with  saying 
their  say,  and  instead  of  bringing  it  by  strenuous  dissemination  before 
the  general  public,  bequeath  it  to  such  as  may  be  sympathisers,  and 
leave  it  to  make  its  way  abroad  in  due  time  through  its  own  force  and 
vehemence.  They  are  glad  to  do  without  the  sweets  and  sufferings,  the 
perils  and  powers  of  modem  notoriety,  and  to  follow  in  the  road  of  the 
philosophers  of  old  time,  who  spoke  only  to  such  as  had  ears. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  is  known  in  one  way  or  other  to 
most  of  the  bearers  of  the  best  known  names  amongst  us.  In  Mudie's 
Library  there  are  probably  next  to  no  copies  of  any  of  his  works ;  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  reviewed  in  either  the  DaiUf  Telegraph 
or  the  Satu/rday  Review ;  his  books  seem  never  to  be  advertised  in  the 
usual  channels ;  but  if  such  as  Carlyle,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  were  to  have  been  asked  dubiously  about  him 
by  some  one  who  should  think  him  obscure,  one  might  perhaps  have 
replied,  I  travelled  with  him ;  another,  He  was  a  friend  of  my  youth ; 
another,  We  have  had  long  arguments  together ;  a  fourth,  I  have  taken 
his  medicine ;  a  fifth.  When  I  was  once  in  great  doubt,  I  drew  much  from 
him. 

Without  advertisement,  our  author's  books  find  a  public,  and  some  to 
the  extent  of  several  editions.  He  has  too  broad  and  varied  a  field  of 
work  to  be  sectarian,  but  so  far  as  he  may  go  by  that  name,  it  is  in 
connection  with  what  is  called  the  New  Church,  a  body  holding  by  the 
traditions  as  interpreted  by  Swedenborg.  This  little  church  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  men  who  move  in  higher  realms  of  thought  than  the 
members  of  most  other  sects,  and  no  doubt  the  works  of  so  large  a 
thinker  as  Dr.  Wilkinson  are  especially  esteemed  among  them. 

James  John  Garth  Wilkinson  is  the  eldest  son  of  James  John  Wilkin- 
son, of  Durham,  and  Harriet  his  wife,  who  was  of  a  Sunderland  family 
named  Bobinson.  This  James  John  Wilkinson  was  a  "  special  pleader," 
a  now  extinct  functionary  who  acted  as  intermediary  between  solicitor  and 
barrister,  digesting  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  former  into  a  case  for 
the  opinion  of  the  latter.  It  is  well  here  to  state  that  it  is  to  him,  and 
not  to  his  son,  as  erroneously  stated  in  Men  of  the  Time^  that  the  author- 
ship belongs  of  certain  legal  treatises, ''  On  the  Law  of  Eeplevin,"  ''  On 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,"  ''  On  the  Law  of  Shipping,"  and  ''  On  the 
Law  of  the  Public  Funds." 

Gkurth  Wilkinson  was  bom  in  a  legal  region  of  London,  Acton-street, 

Gray's-inn-lane,  on  the  8rd  of  June  1812.    In  his  earliest  years  of  diild- 

hood  he  was   at  a  school  at  Sunderland,   and   a   great  part   of  his 

imagination  was  built  up  from  the  north.    On  the  shores  of  the  river 

Weir  were   huge   scaffolds  where  colliers   imloaded,  to  which  ran  a 

railway,  years  before  railways  were  attempted  in  their  present  use, 
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affording  a  tram-line  to  the  port.  The  boy  used  to  stand  bj  when  these 
bulky  operations  were  being  carried  on,  and  would  marvel  as  if  looking 
upon  the  works  of  giants. 

He  was  afterwards  at  a  private  school  kept  by  John  Charles  Thorow- 
good,  at  Mill  Hill,  and  subsequently  at  Totteridge,  Herts.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  by  writing  a  prize  poem.  Sonorous  poetry  had 
long  run  through  his  mind,  and  those  who  know  his  mature  writings  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  how  noble  an  influence  early  love  for  good  poetry 
has  upon  literaiy  style. 

The  morning  when  he  left  school,  his  master,  Thorowgood,  said  to  him 
by  way  of  last  words,  when  he  was  stepping  on  to  the  coach,  **  Now 
mind  you,  you  keep  up  your  Latin,  you'll  want  it."  As  Wilkinson 
has  since  translated  from  the  Latin  a  number  of  exceedingly  bulky 
works,  and  moreover  on  editing  a  text  of  a  work  of  Swedenboi^'s, 
De  Cerebro,  in  its  original  tongue,  was  constrained  to  compose  his  preface 
thereto  in  the  same  language,  his  schoolmaster's  advice  must  be  con- 
sidered timely  if  not  prophetic. 

An  amusing  story  may  be  told  anent  the  youth's  choice  of  a  profession. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  and  the  family  were  living  in  Seymour- 
street,  London,  his  father  said  to  him,  ''  Now,  James,  I  want  you  to 
choose  your  profession."  "  I  want  to  be  a  lawyer,"  answered  the  boy." 
"I  don't  think  that  would  suit  you,"  rejoined  the  fether,  "I  have 
already  made  arrangements  for  you  to  be  with  Mr.  Leighton  at  New- 
castle, to  be  a  surgeon."  And  after  this  'choice'  he  was  forthwith 
apprenticed  to  the  said  Thomas  Leighton,  who  was  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  Lifirmary,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

While  at  Newcastle,  Wilkinson  wrote  a  little  for  the  newspapers,  but 
had  not  yet  begun  those  special  sti^dies  which  became  one  of  the  passions 
of  his  life.  Li  1832  he  came  to  London,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
year  was  walking  the  hospitals ;  becoming  M.B.C.S.  in  June,  1834.  He 
seems  to  have  written  little  for  publication  xmtil  about  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  since  which  date  books  have  appeared  that  evidence  an  amount 
of  labotir  which  it  is  marvellous  how  he  can  have  spared  from  the  never 
intermitted  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  married  on  the  4th  Jan.  1840 
Emma  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Marsh,  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  and 
has  a  family  of  three  daughters  and  one  son,  all  now  married  folk 
themselves. 

In  1840  Wilkinson  contributed  to  the  Monthly  Magcmne^  then  edited 
by  Heraud.  A  paper,  which  commenced  in  November  1840,  is  a  long 
and  elaborate  criticism  upon  the  Bev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend's  '*  Facts 
in  Mesmerism,"  and  Dr.  Elliotson's  ''  Human  Physiology,"  both  which 
works  were  attracting  attention  at  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  then,, 
as  still,  the  scientific  professions  had  not  done  their  duly  by  occult  subjects 
by  giving  to  them  painstaking  study,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  quacks. 
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However,  at  that  time  Dr.  Wilkinson  reported  that  '' mesmerism 
seems  to  be  getting  on  somewhat  &.ster  than  the  disooverj  of  Qalileo, 
and  at  about  the  rate  of  Haryej's  innovating  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood." 

At  this  early  period  of  his  life  Dr.  Wilkinson  showed  that  predilection 
for  principles,  whether  as  forming  the  basis  of  philosophy,  or  the 
^guidance  of  physical  research,  which  has  shown  itself  so  strongly  in  his 
later  writings,  and,  coupled  with  the  originality  of  his  nature  and  force 
•of  his  sympathies,  has  made  him  rather  a  religious  political  economist, 
than  either  a  medical  specialist  or  a  Swedenborgian ; — ^long  and  ardently 
though  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  works  of  the  Swedish  seer. 

The  following  passage  is  a  keynote  to  much  that  Dr.  Wilkinson  has 
since  written :  **  It  is,  indeed,  very  likely  that  we  have  come  to  the  limits 
of  the  views  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  microscope  and  the  scalpel ; 
and  that,  although  by  these  tools  we  may  continue  to  enlarge  the  basis, 
we  require  instruments  altogether  different,  and  more  spiritual,  to  enable 
us  to  proceed  with  the  superstructure.  New  facts  are  certainly  not  the 
whole  of  what  we  want ;  we  must  also  have  new  methods,  and  a  new 
spirit  of  induction  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  foresee,  in  some  degree,  the 
direction  which  these  will  require  us  to  take.  We  must  look  to  the 
living,  and  no  longer  seek  the  laws  of  life  among  the  dead ;  we  must 
remember  that  the  corpse  in  the  dissecting-room  has  not  really  a  single 
physiological  &ct  left  in  it ;  that  it  is  a  machine,  irreparably  broken  in 
every  part,  which  can  never  any  more  be  set  in  motion.  We  must 
endeavour  to  see  that  the  motions  of  an  organism  are  a  more  immediate 
and  speaking  evidence  and  effect  of  life  than  its  mere  structure.  To  be 
acquainted  with  these,  were,  indeed,  to  leave  little  unknown  in  physiology ; 
but,  alas!  the  dead  body  has  no  movements,  save  those  chemical  or 
mechanical  ones  which  are  in  positive  contradictiou  to  the  laws  of  life." 
There  is  much  suggestion  here,  and  of  a  kind  that  is  mostly  ignored. 
From  a  later  work  (Outlines  on  the  Infinite)  we  may  complete  the  thought 
that  the  supreme  fact  of  an  existence  is  in  its  energies  and  uses,  and 
does  not  reside  in  its  machinery,  or  chemical  composition : — 

''  Among  the  least  sincere  parts  of  metaphysics,  we  may  justly  reckon 
its  continual  profession  of  the  dangers  of  materialism.  Not  that  materia- 
lism is  other  than  a  gross  error  and  evil,  but  much  has  been  wrongly 
classed  as  materialism  which  properly  comes  under  the  designation  of 
reality.  Many  writers  exhibit  great  sensibility  on  the  score  of  materia- 
lism, and  this,  it  may  be  feared  sometimes,  not  with  a  view  to  curbing 
ill-directed  sensuality,  but  in  order  to  banish  external  and  commanding 
truth  from  the  mind.  They  allege  the  grossness  of  the  mind  to  the 
score  of  the  material  body,  much  as  improvident  men  blame  the  stars, 
^d  as  sinners  of  all  classes  make  circumstances  the  pack-horse  of  their 
sms.    The  truth,  however,  is  that  moral  wrong  is  wrong  precisely  because 
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it  is  not  material ;  the  actions  of  the  body  are  qualified  by  good  and  evil 
only  in  proportion  as  they  are  actions  of  the  spirit.  Automatic  or  purely 
organic  action,  or  the  lower  forms  of  mechanical  action,  cannot  exhibit 
sensuality,  or  in  any  way  call  down  blame  or  praise ;  although  acoording^ 
to  the  above  metaphysicians,  the  deadest  of  things,  for  example,  a  stone, 
ought  also  to  be  the  most  vicious.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  belief  in 
matter,  and  in  the  necessary  embodiment  of  the  human  spirit,  has  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  question  of  materialism  considered  in  ita 
moral  relations.  The  only  subject  worth  a  moment's  consideration  is 
whether  the  persistent  attribution  of  form,  and  body,  and  ultimately  of 
mechanical  and  geometrical  laws,  to  the  human  soul  and  spirit,  does 
amount  to  materialism,  or  not.  And  here  we  at  once  answer  that  it  does 
not.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  matter  without  form, — ^impossible  even 
for  the  most  learned  Aristotelian.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
form  without  substance, — ^impossible  even  to  the  Berkeleian  and  Hie 
Kantist. 

**  But  materialism,  as  we  understand  it  in  the  opprobrious  sense,  does 
not  imply  a  belief  in  the  formal  and  substantial  existence  of  the  mind 
(e.g.  as  a  brain),  but  rather  a  predication  of  low  and  unworthy  forms  of 
the  human  essence. 

^  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  If  I  ask  you  of  the  distinctive 
essence  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  you  answer  me  that  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  buUt  is  that  essence,  I  am  in  this  case  bound  te  accuse 
you  |wo  tanto  of  materialism.  For  it  is  evidently  the /orm  of  the  Abbey, 
the  architect's  jphm^  which  gives  the  building  its  individuality.  The 
same  stone  might  be  ranged  differently  on  other  plans ;  but  the  same 
plan  would  continue  the  same  in  whatever  latitude  it  was  built,  or  with 
whatever  materials.  The  veiy  stone,  it  is  true,  has  a  form,  and  could  you 
but  see  it  in  its  intimate  constitution,  a  stupendous  form,  but  here  its 
form  is  not  made  use  of,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
hardness,  durability,  <&c.,  or  the  general  properties,  of  the  stone :  eon- 
sequently  it  is  the  stone  considered  as  mere  matter,  not  as  form,  whidi 
enters  into  the  construction  of  the  Abbey.  In  every  orderly  gradation  in 
which  aught  worthy  to  exist  is  founded  and  upraised,  the  subsidiary 
forms  count  but  as  matter  to  those  above  them,  and  these  again,  in  their 
turn,  as  matter  to  others  higher  still ;  or  to  consider  the  descending 
scale,  the  highest  forms  enter  into  those  beneath  them,  and  group  them 
in  their  own  manner ;  and  the  edifice  or  organ  thus  produced,  enters 
into  a  lower  series,  and  arranges  its  parts  or  matters  into  new 
groups;  which  thus  become  fresh  forms  capable  of  exerting  a 
corresponding  operation  upon  other  materials  again;  and  so 
forth.  Thus  all  things  are  indifferently  matter,  or  form,  accordii^ 
as  they  are  circumstanced  or  viewed.  And  the  only  materialism 
for  the  understanding  consists  in  attributing  the  operations  of   high 
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forms  to  low  and  inadequate  ones,  t.e.,  to  matter  as  a  relative  being. 
Thus,  when  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  said  to  depend  upon  the 
nervous  pulp^  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  materialistic  ammus  of  the 
expression.  And  why  ? — simply  because  the  construction  of  a  pulp  is 
felt  to  be  lower  than  the  form  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  indubitable 
form  and  embodiment  of  the  human  faculties;  and  because  the  senses,  to 
which  the  ptiip  is  presented,  are  allowed  to  climb  into  that  theoretical 
faculty  by  which  the  higher  forms  are  discoyered,  and  to  insinuate  that 
the  pulpy  appearanee  ediausts  the  reality,  and  that  there  is  no  wondrous 
order  and  mechanism  penetrating  the  pulp,  by  which  the  brain  is  made 
receptive  of  its  functions.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  the  bare  annexation  of 
form,  qualily,  properties,  space,  and  tune,  real  or  analogical,  or  matter 
either,  to  any  subject,  that  can  degrade  it,  but  the  misplacing  of  the 
various  degrees  of  which  these  predicates  consist,  so  that  vegetable 
effects  are  assigned  to  the  mineral,  or  animal  effects  to  the  vegetable,  or 
human  effects  to  animal  organization,  or  lastly,  divinily  to  nature." 

Another  early  paper  of  Wilkinson's  was  one  which  earned  him  the 
friendship  of  the  American  writer  Henry  James,  whose  son,  the  novelist, 
is  more  popularly  known  than  himself.  Coleridge  wrote  in  the  margin  of 
the  (Economxa  Begm  AnimaUSf  and  De  CuUu  et  Amore  Deiy  of  Sweden- 
borg,  certain  notes  upon  their  author.  Upon  these  Wilkinson  wrote  a 
string  of  comments,  and  Heraud  put  in  the  whole,  the  passages  of 
Swedenborg,  the  notes,  and  the  comments,  as  an  article  in  his  magazine 
in  1841.  Coleridge's  notes  were  given  to  Wilkinson  by  C.  A,  Tulk,  who 
was  about  that  time  M.P.  for  Poole.  Wilkinson  had  been  introduced 
early  in  life  to  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  by  his  maternal  uncle,  who, 
with  the  late  William  Newbery,  the  publisher,  introduced  him  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Swedenborg  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  member, 
as  also  of  the  sub-committee  for  promoting  the  issue  of  a  complete 
edition  of  Swedenborg's  works  on  a  standard  page. 

It  might  be  thought  that  for  a  Swedenborgian  to  comment  upon 
Coleridge  would  be  to  make  moonshine  still  moonshinier,  but  strangely 
enough  the  Wilkinsonian  tendency  was  to  the  concrete  rather  than 
toward  absolute  metaphysics.  He  thus  discourses  upon  the  system  of 
Swedenborg,  opposing  Coleridge : — '*  Man  is  for  ever  an  embodied  creature. 
•  .  .  Abstractions  are  thus  forced  to  annex  themselves  to  substances — all 
things  spiritual  and  natural  are  treated  as  objects  or  subjects 
indifferently — and  subject  and  object,  both  equally  as  forms.  Metaphysics 
proper  have,  of  course,  no  place  in  the  system,  which  is  a  doctrine  of 
living  form,  and  not  a  statement  concerning  life.  Its  very  discipline 
excludes  all  questions  of  entity  and  quiddity."  Wilkinson  was  careful, 
however,  to  state  that  the  system  of  the  great  seer  was  "  not  to  be 
confounded  with  materialism,  as  it  recognises  a  series  of  forms  above 
i^ture,  which  are  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  spiritual  man,  attribu- 
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ting  all  life,  and  eyery  form  in  nature,  to  the  influx  of  these  spintoal 
forms  ....  it  makes  no  negations,  but  ....  carries  those  conditioBs, 
that  is  those  tking$  which  we  know  to  be  the  means  of  our  finitenees,  in 
their  least  limited  and  most  plastic  form,  into  the  immortal  finite  spirit" 
Judge  Coleridge,  it  is  said,  was  much  aggrieved  by  these  criticisms  of 
the  poetic  philosopher,  stating  that  it  was  a  pity  people  could  not  let  tiie 
solitary  Swedenborg  and  the  solitary  Coleridge  alone,  without  inteirening 
between  them. 

In  1848  Wilkinson  published  his  English  translation  of  Swedenborg's 
Regnum  Animale,  which,  with  a  weighty  introduction,  wherein  he  sets 
forth  the  claims  of  Swedenborg's  scientific  works  upon  the  attention  of 
modem  science,  cost  him  five  years'  labour.  In  this  book  is  included 
also  a  very  full  record  of  the  old  Latin  anatomists,  a  work  which  in 
itself  implies  a  yast  amount  of  research. 

At  this  period,  and  since  about  1889,  Swedenborg's  works  had  become 
the  chief  line  of  Wilkinson's  life  as  regards  literary  work.  His  first 
translation  was  of  a  small  work  on  ''The  Last  Judgment;"  following 
the  Begnnm  Anvmale  appeared,  in  1845  and  1846,  an  English  translation 
of  the  CEconomia  Begni  Aninudisy  a  work  which  Emerson  has  described 
as  '  an  honour  to  human  nature.'  The  translation,  in  this  instance,  was 
originally  by  the  Eev.  A.  Clissold,  but  the  revision  was  so  thorough  as 
to  make  it  almost  a  new  work ;  and  the  preface  is  most  elaborate  and 
full  of  thought. 

The  generality  so  prefer  the  trivial  to  the  recondite,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  subjects  upon  which  Dr.  Wilkinson  has  chosen  to  dis- 
course have  prevented  his  having  due  literary  recognition  as  a  master 
of  English  prose.  The  following,  from  his  introduction  to  the  Ecorumy 
of  the  Aniwud  Kingdom,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style. 

**  Accordingly  he  [Swedenborg]  gives  no  bond  to  reconstruct  society ; 
nor  professes  to  be  able  to  drag  the  secrets  of  truth  into  day  by  an 
unerring  or  mechanical  method ;  but  having  obtained  a  suficiency  of 
doctrinal  instruments  for  present  use,  and  mindful  that  active  life  is  the 
best  lot  of  man,  and  the  finest  means  of  improvement,  he  builds  such  an 
edifice  as  his  materials  and  opportunities  permit,  and  arrives  at  such  an 
end  as  a  good  man  may  be  satisfied  with.  The  perfecting  of  instru- 
ments he  knows  must  be  successive,,  but  that  the  use  of  them  must  not 
be  postponed,  and  therefore  he  lays  out  his  possessions  to  the  best 
advantage,  in  the  confidence  that  this  is  the  true  way  to  benefit 
posterity." 

The  following  passages  from  the  same  work  will  instance  both 
philosophy  and  style: — 

**  Beason  is  as  the  hand  of  man,  but  imagination  is  the  palpus  or 
tentaculum  of  animal  nature.  Beason  beholds  the  same  sur&iioes  as 
imagination,  only  it  does  not  stop  with  the  sur&ce,  but  penetrates  to 
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the  form  and  mechanism  underlying  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  object, 
being  in  fact  that  power  which  acknowledges  the  intrinsic  solidity  of 
nature." 

"Great  confusion  has  imdoubtedly  been  introduced  by  regarding 
body  as  the  same  with  matter.  For  body  is  the  necessary  ultimatum  of 
each  plane  of  creation,  and  thus  there  is  a  spiritual  body  as  well  as  a 
natural  body,  and  by  parity  of  fact  there  is  a  spiritual  world  as  well  as 
&  natural  world :  but  matter  is  limited  to  the  lowest  plane,  where  alone 
it  is  identical  with  body.  There  is  no  matter  in  the  spiritual  world,  but 
there  is  body  notwithstanding,  or  an  ultimate  form  which  is  less  living 
than  the  interior  forms ;  which  is  the  solid  in  relation  to  the  fluid ;  the 
fibre  and  the  skin  and  the  membrane  relatively  to  the  living  blood  in  its 
various  degrees." 

"  It  is  wrong  therefore  to  attempt  to  transcend  the  fact  of  embodi- 
ment ;  the  hope  is  mistaken  that  would  lead  us  to  endeavour  thus  after 
pure  spirituality.  The  way  to  the  pure  spiritual  is  the  moral,  and  the 
moral  delights  to  exhibit  itself  in  actions,  and  body  is  the  theatre  of 
iLctions,  and  by  consequence  the  mirror  and  continent  of  the  spirituaL" 

The  following  may  be  of  help  to  some  who  are  tempted  to  shrink  back 
from  the  exercise  of  reasonable  thought,  for  fear  of  the  dangers  to  their 
peace  of  mind  arising  from  the  shifting  sands  of  opinion :  ^*  We  desire 
also  to  reassure  those  who,  with  eveiy  disposition  to  accept  the  truth,  are 
tormented  by  a  fear  that  scientific  investigation  will  from  time  to  time 
present  new  facts  which  are  irreconcilable  with  their  cherished  principles. 
X«et  these  remeihber  the  Sabbath-day,  which  is  a  station  of  rest,  as  well 
as  a  point  in  progress,  and  in  which,  as  here  represented  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  truth,  affirmation  has  full  scope,  outward  labour  ceases,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  within  the  gate — the  experience  which  is  not  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  truth,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  truth  that  is 
imperfectly  embodied  in  experience — ^partakes  the  security  and  repose  of 
the  household.  Now,  such  a  Sabbath  may  be  permanent  notwithstanding 
our  week-day  toils.  Or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  the  hold  on  principles  may 
be  constantly  maintained,  and  yet  their  application  be  constantly 
advancing.  For  the  world  is,  and  always  was,  in  possession  of  numerous 
truths,  respecting  which  the  question  occurs,  not  whether  they  a/re  true 
but  how  they  are  true  ?  All  science  is  but  an  analysis  of  the  truths  of 
the  senses,  and  philosophy  is  a  further  analysis  of  the  truths  of  science. 
Therefore  both  science  and  philosophy  presuppose  the  general  truth  of 
that  of  which  they  discern  the  particulars  and  universals  ;  for  scepticism 
<m  this  point  would  paralyze  or  annul  them.  Consequently,  rest  in 
principles  is  essentially  necessary  to  progress  in  the  understanding  of 
them.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  light,  principles  themselves 
admit  of  modification;  they  may  rise  higher  and  become  truer  in 
proportion;  since  truth,  like  nature,  allows  of  degrees:  and  in  their 
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elevation  they  will  appear  dissimiliar  to  the  lower  eorrespondents  from 
which  they  arise.*'  The  idea  of  a  Sabbath  element  of  spiritual  caha 
which  should  have  its  place  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the  work  day 
clash  and  turmoil,  which  also  has  its  place,  is  a  poetical  and  helpful 
one. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  would  thoughtlessly  class 
Swedenborg  with  Boehmen,  and  theosophists,  gnostics,  or  transcendai- 
talists ;  his  influence  upon  his  most  eminent  pupil  is  essentially  an 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  practical.  And  the  reason  is  this: 
Swedenborg  saw  principles  in  a  spiritual  activity  which  reached  down  to 
the  world  we  are  in,  and  took  form  in  it ;  these  forms  of  our  own  life 
thus  logically  becoming  the  true  study,  not  only  of  science,  but  of 
religion.  It  is  the  dissociation  of  practical  and  eveiy-day  facts  of  life 
from  spiritual  or  mystic  thought  that  has  made  the  gpilf,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  materialism,  on  the  other  false  mysticism,  mere  contemplation, 
and  empty  metaphysics.  No  doubt  the  terminology  of  Swedenboi^  has 
stood  in  his  way  with  modem  students.  It  requires  some  persistence  to 
pass  through  even  Wilkinson's  setting  of  Swedenborg^s  thoughts,  and 
see  that  beneath  their  doctrinal  form,  they  are  at  times  both  simple  and 
philosophic.  The  following,  for  instance,  will  illustrate  what  we  haTe 
asserted  as  to  the  tendency  of  really  wholesome  mysticism,  if  its  eyes 
are  not  hooded  by  fanaticism,  to  come  down  to  the  realities  immediately 
around  us  as  the  right  field  for  work,  and  the  present  plane  on  which  a 
healthy  meliorism  may  expand  its  energies  : — 

"The  doctrine  of  influx  involves  the  manner  in  which  the  lower 
substances,  forms  and  forces  of  the  body  subsist,  as  they  at  first  existed, 
from  the  higher  and  the  highest,  and  in  which  the  body  itself  subsists 
from  the  soul,  as  it  at  first  existed,  and  the  natural  world  from  the 
spiritual.  But  there  is  not  only  an  influx  from  within,  but  also  from 
without  5  and  by  virtue  of  both,  the  body,  which  otherwise  would  be  a 
mere  power,  is  raised  into  an  active  force.  The  doctrine  of  Correspon- 
dence and  Bepresentation  teaches  that  the  natural  sphere  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  spiritual,  and  presents  it  as  in  a  mirror;  consequently, 
that  the  forms  and  processes  of  the  body  are  images  of  the  forms  and 
activities  of  the  soul,  and  when  seen  in  the  right  order,  bring  them 
forth  and  declare  them.  It  shows  that  nature  is  the  type  of  which  the 
spiritual  world  is  the  ante-type,  and  therefore  is  the  first  school  for 
instruction  in  the  realities  of  that  which  is  living  and  etemaL" 

This  is  from  Wilkinson's  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  The  same  practicality  is  more  fully  exemplified  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Swedenborg's  work  on  the  Infinite,  This  preface  is  really  a 
treatise  in  itself,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  present 
times  as  a  mechanical  age  Emerson  has  confessed  himself  addicted.  It 
will  perhaps  be   startling  to  many  to    find  mysticism   claiming  the 
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ooncrete,  and  exonasing  empty  metaphjsiGs  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  does,  though  from  so  different  a  standpoint : — 

"So  long  as  the  laws  of  the  soul  are  unknown,  how  shall  we  be 
certain  that  the  deeper  analogies  of  mechanics  are  not  those  very  laws  ? 
Let  us  then  look  for  a  moment  at  the  priirilege  we  enjoy,  in  that  we  are* 
among  the  first  to  '  liye  in  a  mechanical  age.' 

**  Bemark  at  the  outset,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not  between  the 
age  of  gold,  and  the  age  of  mechanics.  Were  we  still  living,  an 
undiseased  generation,  fresh  from  our  Maker's  hands,  in  His  glorious 
primeval  universe ;  at  home  in  pure  and  most  perfect  love  in  the  celestial 
warmth  of  creation ;  reading  the  Word  only  in  the  works ;  suckled  by 
the  maternal  earth,  or  fed  with  nectared  fruit,  in  quick  anticipation,  by  the 
obsequious  trees ;  brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  wedded  love,  and  family 
nearness,  the  unfailing  promise  of  a  heavenly  society;  space  not  putting 
asunder  those  whom  Qod  had  united ; — ^were  we  still  enduring  in  this 
original  estate,  there  can  be  no  question  how  superfluous  would  be  the 
officious  ministrations  of  art;  and  with  what  well-foimded  composure 
we  should  repugn  for  ourselves  the  influences  or  offers  of  a  mechanical 
age.  But  this  first  estate  has  gone,  and  it  is  the  laziness  of  philosophy 
to  regret  it.  That  sensuality,  which  was  once  the  fall,  has  become  the 
floor  of  a  new  heaven,  and  henceforth  the  natural  man  is  infinite  in  the- 
infinite.  The  conditions  are  inverted.  Natural  truth  has  become  the^ 
basis  of  all  truth ;  the  necessary  foundation  of  sociely ;  and  mechanical 
truth  Ib  the  uUima  ratio  of  natural  truth.  The  question,  then,  lies 
between  mechanics,  and  rude,  unskilled  adaptations ;  between  the  casual 
and  ignorant  gratification  of  animal  wants,  and  the  steady  maintenance 
and  healthy  expansion  of  the  body  of  the  soul ;  between  occult  qualities 
in  the  sciences,  abstractions  in  philosophy,  and  portentous  mysteries  in 
theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  definite  objects  of  all  degrees  on  the  other ; 
between  the  affections  reduced  to  blind  instincts,  and  separated  by  the 
chasmfl  of  space  and  time ;  and  the  same  affections  intellectualized,  and 
combined  naturally,  and  hereafter  morally,  into  an  indissoluble  society,, 
which  the  laws  of  creation,  equally  with  the  influences  of  the  spiritual 
world,  tend  to  perpetuate  for  ever.  Li  a  word,  the  dispute  is  between 
mechanics  as  an  exponent  of  the  inward  sphere,  and  an  indication  of 
the  future  time;  and  metaphysics,  hanging  in  middle  air  over  the  fruitful 
earth,  bewailing  a  supposititious  past,  dreaming  of  an  unlikely  future,  and 
in  the  meantime  leaving  the  present  to  the  conduct  of  the  abused  spirit 
of  medianics.  The  issue  is  as  certain  as  the  triumph  of  capacity  over 
incapacity,  or  as  the  preponderance  of  something  over  nothing." 

Another  passage  in  the  same  vein  as  the  above  may  be  quoted  to 
help  us  to  see  how  a  philosophy  which  superficial  persons  would 
probably  stigmatise  as  dreamy,  leads  its  votaries  on  to  the  most  solid 
grotind.     Swedenborg  spent  the  former  half  of  his  life  in  secular  science 
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and  eveiyday  labour,  and  the  latter  in  seership.  Wilkinson  begins  as 
his  pupil,  and  finds  him  lead  into  considerations  of  social  health, 
sanitary  well-being,  and  the  every-day  life  of  man. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  preface  to  the  work  upon  the 
Infinite :  "  The  first  grand  fruit  of  the  mechanical  spirit,  is  the  infusion 
of  industry  into  the  soul  of  philosophy.     For  what  is  now  required  of 
philosophy  P     Simply  this,  that  it  shall  be  the  Science  of  sciences.     The 
mechanical  spirit  insists  that  philosophical  teachings  shall  be  equally 
definite  and  real  with  the  facts  of  the  senses,  and  the  texture  of  positive 
knowledge.  No  xunbilical  contemplations,  no  nan-sense,  have  the  slightest 
power  with  the  student  who  has  acquired  positive  knowledge  in  other 
departments.     If  philosophy  has  '  no  assets,'  it  must  work  and  acquire. 
It  must  till  the  ground  of  creation,  to  produce  the  noblest  crop  of  all, 
which  nature  will  acknowledge  and  claim  as  her  own  production.     Its 
results  must  not  be  contrivances,  or  inventions,  or  wooden  systems,  but 
juicy  fruits,  which  have  absorbed  the  choicest  dew  of  the  sciences,  and 
embodied  it  in  forms  of  beauty,  brilliantly  real  beyond  competition,  and 
big  with  utility.      And  whenever  philosophy  mutters  'impossible,'  it 
must  submit  to  be  treated  as  a  forward  menial,  usurping  the  dress  and 
name  and  functions  of  another,  and  its  education  must  recommence  at 
the  bench  and  in  the  workshop  of  the  sciences.     In  short,  philosophy 
must  teach  in  learning ;  and  discern  the  nature  of  man  from  his  extended 
works,  from  the  entire  body  as  the  physiognomy  of  the  soul,  from  the 
great  frame  of  nature  as  the  means  to  an  end,  and  the  analogue  of 
humanity,  from  revelation  as  a  divine  fact  and  enlargement  of  nature ; 
from  the  highest  powers  which  human  mind  has  yet  attained,  considered 
as  means  to  a  further  elevation.     It  will  then  have  something  tangible 
to  present,  which  '  a  mechanical  age'  can  handle,  and  the  intellectaal 
months  will  offer  their  yield  of  precious  grains,  each  in  his  season.    In 
this  case  the  sciences  themselves,  uninterruptedly  supplied  from  the 
fountains  of  doctrine,  will  be  but  philosophy  in  its  lower  derivations, 
and  will  carry  its  tone  and  its  informing  spirit  to  the  humblest  door, 
down  to  the  very  limits   of  the  senses.     Thenceforth  philosophy  can 
never  fall ;  for  to  attempt  to  shake  it  would  call  forth  not  only  gowned 
disputants,  but  human  nature  in  its  defence.    For  what,  after  all,  i$  true 
philosophy  but  the  rational  mean  to  an  imbounded  charity,  the  quick- 
eyed  intelligence  of  brotherly  love ;  a  thing  appreciable  in  one  form  or 
another  by  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth." 

Emerson's  expressed  opinion  of  Wilkinson,  if  we  allow  its  correctness, 
must  make  us  wonder  whether  really  original  thought  must  necessarily 
be  somewhat  neglected  during  its  author's  lifetmie.  In  his  essay  up(m 
literature  (''English  Traits"),  he  cites  Wilkinson  as  one  of  the  tew 
''  exceptions  to  the  limitary  tone  of  English  thought,"  and  declares  that 
"  ''Wilkinson,  the  editor  of  Swedenborg,  the  annotator  of  Fourier,  and 
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the  champion  of  Hahnemann,  has  brought  to  metaphysics  and  to 
physiology  a  native  vigour,  with  a  Catholic  perception  of  relations^ 
equal  to  the  highest  attempts,  and  a  rhetoric  like  the  armoury  of  the 
invincible  knights  of  old.  There  is  in  the  action  of  his  mind  a  long 
Atlantic  roll  not  known  except  in  deepest  waters,  and  only  lacking  what 
ought  to  accompany  such  powers — ^a  manifest  centrality.  If  his  mind 
does  not  rest  in  immovable  biases,  perhaps  the  orbit  is  larger,  and  the 
return  is  not  yet ;  but  a  master  should  inspire  a  confidence  that  he  will 
adhere  to  his  convictions,  and  give  his  present  studies  always  the  same 
high  place." 

Again,  in  another  essay,  that  on  the  Mystic,  Emerson  says : 
''  Swedenborg  printed  these  scientific  books  in  the  ten  years  from  1734 
to  1744,  and  they  remained  from  that  time  neglected ;  and  now,  after 
their  century  is  complete,  he  has  at  last  found  a  pupil  in  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
in  London,  a  philosophic  critic,  with  a  co-equal  vigour  of  understandings 
and  imagination  comparable  only  to  Lord  Bacon's,  who  has  produced  his 
master's  buried  books  to  the  day,  and  transferred  them,  with  every 
advantage,  from  their  forgotten  Latin  into  English,  to  go  round  the 
world  in  our  commercial  and  conquering  tongue.  This  startling 
re-appearance  of  Swedenborg,  after  a  hundred  years,  in  his  pupil,  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  fact  in  his  history.  .  .  .  The  admirable  preliminary 
discourses  with  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  enriched  these  volumes  throw 
all  the  contemporary  philosophy  of  England  into  shade,  and  leave  me 
nothing  to  say  on  their  proper  grounds." 

In  Fraaei^B  Magadney  for  1857  (vol.  Iv.,  p.  178),  in  reference  to  this 
tribute  of  Emerson's,  a  passage  from  Wilkinson's  ''Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg, a  biography,"  a  work  published  in  1849,  is  quoted  with  the 
remark :  "  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  probably  knows  more  of  Swedenborg's 
writings  of  the  scientific  period  of  his  life  than  any  other  man  in 
England,  supplies  us  with  some  valuable  and  beautifully  written 
criticism  of  them.  If  all  Mr.  Wilkinson's  writings  were  as  good  as  the 
following  passage,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  Emerson's 
estimate  of  him  as  holding  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  English  authors." 
From  this  passage  we  extract  a  single  sentence  which  will  help  perhaps 
to  explain  in  part  why  both  Swedenborg  and  Wilkinson  have  never 
taken  a  place  in  the  rank  of  universal  philosophers,  in  a  day  when 
tradition  is  being  absolutely  thrown  overboard,  and  a  philosophy  is 
nothing  that  does  not  begin  de  novo,  and  supersede  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
as  superstitious  fancies.  Swedenborg  no  doubt  modified  the  traditions  he 
clung  to,  but  none  the  less  he  clung  to  them.  Wilkinson,  we  infer, 
would  in  his  turn  regard  Swedenborg  as  not  only  exercising  the 
influence,  but  holding  the  rights,  of  a  father  over  himself.  He 
says  (page  44) :  ''  Swedenborg  was  a  child  to  the  end  of 
hia  days,   and    never    questioned  the    earliest   instructions  which   he 
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had  received  from  his  fother  and  mother,  whom  he  honoured  to  the 
extent  of  believing  that  thought  can  never  begin  ah  origine^  as  though 
it  had  no  human  parentage.  He  knew  that  every  truth  and  mental 
possession  has  its  genealogy,  which  it  can  no  more  deny  or  question 
with  propriety,  than  we  ourselves  can  dispense  with  our  natural  ancestry, 
by  proceeding  from  which  we  start  on  the  vantage  ground  of  previous 
manhood,  and  may  be  originators  iu  our  line,  instead  of  fruitlessly 
repeating  the  past  of  creation  for  each  fresh  individual." 

Other  works  than  those  already  named  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  iu  connection 
with  Swedenborg  are  as  follows : 

Article  on  Swedenborg  in  the  "  Penny  Cydopesdia,"  1840. 

Emanueli  Swedenborgii  Opuscula  qusadam  Argumenti  Fhilosophici, 
1846.  This  he  edited,  publishing  an  English  translation  also  under  the 
title  of  "  Posthumous  Tracts." 

A  Hieroglyphic  Key  to  Natural  and  Spiritual  Mysteries  by  Way  of 
Bepresentations  and  Correspondences.     Translation,  1847. 

A  Popular  Sketch  of  Swedenborg's  Philosophical  Works,  1847. 

Swedenborg's  Work  on  the  *'  Generative  Organs."    Translation,  1852. 

The  principal  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  original  works  are  as  follows : 

The  Human  Body  and  its  Connexion  with  Man.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
1851.    2nd  edit.,  1860.     Not  a  medical  treatise,  but  a  noble  prose-i>oem. 

The  Ministry  of  Health,  1854. 

Our  Social  Health,  1865.     2nd  edit.  1869. 

A  Free  State  and  Free  Medicine,  1870. 

The  Forcible  Introspection  of  Women,  1870. 

Compulsory  Vaccination,  1873. 

On  Human  Science,  good  and  evil,  and  its  works;  and  on  Divine 
Eevelation,  and  its  works  and  sciences,  1876. 

Lovers  of  William  Blake  are  doubtless  aware  that  Dr.  Wilkinson  was 
his  earliest  editor.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Blake's  works  by  his 
friend,  C.  A.  Tulk.  In  Gilchrist's  Life  of  Blake,  published  1868,  is  the 
following :  "  Surely  there  was  room  for  Blake's  pure  notes  of  song — still, 
in  1860,  fresh  as  when  uttered — to  have  been  heard.  But  it  was  &ted 
otherwise.  Half  a  century  later,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
sympathiser  with  all  mystics  and  spiritualists.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  the  editor 
of  Swedenborg.  Under  his  auspices,  the  Songs  of  Innocence  amd 
Experience  were  reprinted,  or  rather  first  printed,  as  a  thin  octavo, 
without  illustrations,  by  Pickering,  in  Chancery-lane,  and  W.  Newbeiy, 
in  Chenies-street,  both  extinct  publishers  now.  A  very  limited  impression 
was  taken  off,  and  the  reprint  soon  became  almost  as  scarce  as  the  costly 
and  beautiful  original.  During  the  last  few  years  I  have  observed  only 
three  copies  turn  up — ^two  at  the  fancy  prices  of  .61  8s.  and  «61  7s.  6d« ; 
the  other,  secured  by  myself  at  a  more  moderate  outlay."  The  expense 
of  this  work  was  borne  by  the  editor's  brother,  Mr  W.  M.  Wilkinson, 
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who  for  many  years  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  for  a  dozen  years  combined  the  practice  of  a 
▼ery  successful  west-end  solicitor  with  the  diverse  occupation  of 
editing  the  Bpiritual  Magcunne,  a  periodical  now  either  defunct  or 
attenuated. 

In  the  **  Life  of  William  Blake  "  aforesaid  is  another  reference  to  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  which  may  surprise  some  who  have  only  known  him  as  a 
writer  of  solid  prose : — 

''  A  very  singular  example  of  the  closest  and  most  absolute  resemblance 
to  Blake's  poetry  may  be  met  with  (if  only  one  cotM  meet  with  it)  in  a 
phantasmal  sort  of  little  book,  published,  or  perhaps  not  published  but 
only  printed,  spme  years  since,  and  entitled  'Improvisations  of  the 
43pirit.'  It  bears  no  author's  name,  but  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Garth 
Wilkinson,  the  highly  gifted  editor  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  and  author 
of  a  Life  of  him :  to  whom  we  owe  a  reprint  of  the  poems  in  Blake's 
'*  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience.'  These  improvisations  profess  to 
be  written  under  precisely  the  same  kind  of  spiritual  guidance,  amount- 
ing to  abnegation  of  personal  effort  in  the  writer,  which  Blake  supposed 
to  have  presided  over  the  production  of  his  '  Jerusalem,'  &o.  The  little 
book  has  passed  into  the  general  (and  in  all  other  cases  richly  deserved) 
Umbo  of  the  modem  '  spiritualist '  muse.  It  is  a  very  thick  little  book, 
however  unsubstantial  its  origin  ;  and  contains,  amid  much  that  is 
disjointed  or  hopelessly  obscure  (but  then  why  be  the  polisher  of  poems 
for  which  a  ghost,  and  not  even  your  own  ghost,  is  alone  responsible  ?) 
many  passages,  and  indeed  whole  compositions  of  a  remote  and  charming 
beauty,  or  sometimes  of  a  grotesque  figurative  relation  to  things  of 
another  sphere,  which  are  startlingly  akin  to  Blake's  writings — could 
pass,  in  fact,  for  no  one's  but  his.  Professing,  as  they  do,  the  same  new 
kind  of  authorship,  they  might  afford  plenty  of  material  for  comparison 
and  bewildered  speculation,  if  such  were  in  any  request." 

We  happen  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  little  book,  which  the  passage  we 
have  just  quoted  stimulated  us  to  seek  for,  and  which  we  met  with  after 
prolonged  search  ten  years  ago,  before  we  had  seen  any  other  of  its 
author's  writings.  Before  speaking  of  it  more  particularly,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  author's  own  account  of  its  composition : — 

''  A  theme  is  chosen,  and  written  down.  So  soon  as  this  is  done,  the 
first  impression  upon  the  mind  which  succeeds  the  act  of  writing  the 
title,  is  the  beginning  of  the  evolution  of  that  theme ;  no  matter  how 
strange  or  alien  the  word  or  phrase  may  seem.  .  .  .  An  act  of  faith  is 
signalised  in  accepting  the  first  mental  movement,  the  first  word  that 
comes,  as  the  response  to  the  mind's  desire  for  the  unfoldment  of  the 
subject.  .  .  .  Beason  and  will  are  not  primary  powers  in  this  process, 
but  secondary :  not  directive,  but  regulative ;  and  imagination,  instead 
of  conceiving  and  constructing,  only  supplies  words  and  phrases  piece- 
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meal :  or  however  much  it  receives,  it  is  as  a  disc  on  which  the  subject  is 
projected,  not  as  an  active  concipient  organ." 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  impugn  Dr.  Wilkinson's  account  of  ihe 
manner  in  which  his  improvisational  compositions  are  effected ;  scepticism, 
however,  might  suggest  that,  if  after  his  mind  had  become  saturated, 
through  a  careful  editorial  study  of  Blake,  with  the  Blake  style  and 
quaint  phraseology,  Dr.  Wilkinson's  fine  poetic  faculty,  even  although 
ostensibly  allowed  to  drift,  might  be  likely  to  produce  something  like  the 
work  in  question,  even  without  the  assistance  of  any  special  spiritual 
agency.  But  the  mode  of  arrival  of  their  highest  thoughts  to  m^'s 
mind^  is  so  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  attribute  all,  as  any,  origination  to  the  spiritual  world. 
Nevertheless,  there  would  appear  indeed  to  be  two  ways  of  arriving  at 
thought, — to  open  the  soul  to  influx,  or  to  dig  in  the  depths  of  the  mind. 
Charles  Eeade  asks  suggestively  in  one  of  his  novels,  why  was  James 
Watt's  forehead  so  much  more  deeply  furrowed  than  Shakespeare's  ?  Is 
poetry  nearer  than  mechanics  to  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  "  ? 

The  first  stanzas  we  quote  from  the  **  Improvisations "  are  from  a 
poem  entitled  "  Sleep,"  and  in  their  quaint  mystical  metaphors  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  in  the  volume : — 

Its  lerelness  is  kept 
By  all  Health's  gardeners — swept 
Bj  cleaimeBS  of  all  kinds. 
And  by  strength's  mddy  hinds : 
And  mole-hills  of  old  care 
Have  on  its  lawn  no  share. 

But  loving  yirtue*s  roller 
Is  of  that  ground  oontroUer ; 
And  conscienoe  plnoketh  weeds 
When  first  they  leave  their  seeds : 
Beligion  soweth  grass 
Brighter  than  ever  was. 

gaiety  :— 

Eyes  dance  with  fnll  ring  of  smminees 

And  qnivering  features  leap, 
And  smiles  do  danoe  on  lips  of  loveliness^ 

And  tones  do  keep. 

•  •  • 

And  in  the  world  of  sixe, 

Electric  fire, 
Not  peddles  through  its  gait,  bat  flies 

In  wheeling  gyre : 
Leaves  off  alway  where  it  began : 

Completed  orb ; 
And  on  the  fairy-drole  plan 

Its  ends  doth  curb." 


Sleep  is  a  field  most  level : 

Softness  doth  roam  and  revel, 
In  wind  with  velvet  finger, 
Over  its  grass,  where  linger 

I>own  of  all  birds  of  heaven. 

Stillness  of  dawn  and  even. 

And  level  'tis,  because 
In  its  most  smoothest  pause, 
"Tis  canvas  for  intention 
Of  Heaven's  most  kind  invention  : 
For  dreams  more  sweet  than  life 
Bears  in  day's  coarser  strife. 

The  following  is  full  of  sprightly 

"  Tie  not  in  round  of  commonplace 

Life  keepeth  measure : 
But  rhythmical  her  atoms  trace 

The  turf  of  pleasure. 
There  is  no  lasy-footed  tread 

In  all  creation ; 
But  being  doth  with  being  thread 

Congratulation. 

•  •  • 

For  rightly  seen  all  things  do  dance 

In  goodly  measures ; 
See  play  of  human  countenance 

Twinkled  with  pleasures  : 


It  is  difficult  to  find  a  complete  and  perfect  poem  in  the  volume,  while 
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of  single  sentenoes  of  unusnal  style  and  parabolic  snggestiveness  there 
is  plenty.  The  colour  of  some  of  the  compositions  is  most  weird.  In  the 
following  lines  does  not  one  actually  feel  the  east  wind  ? 

"  The  pines  are  ill  at  ease  :  The  cattle  out  of  temper, 

The  little  woodbirds  tease,  And  the  soft  lambkins  whimper  : 

And  whine  and  peck  and  grind ;  The  grass  feels  very  sore 

They  lire  npon  the  wind  :  That  it  must  grow  the  more, 

And  like  the  wind  they  eat,  Because  it  is  so  cold, 

Th^  feel  the  chilly  heat.  That  growth  is  growing  old. 

The  husbandman  is  sad,  The  finger.tips  of  skill 

His  housewife  partly  mad  ;  Are  bluey  with  no  will : 

She  looketh  to  the  sky,  And  the  cheek  dusty  dry 

And  the  moon  shakes  her  eye  :  Seams  to  the  cracky  eye. 

The  bright  chill  cruel  moon  : —  And  the  fair  appetite 

She  calls  her  man  a  loon.  Feeleth  the  eastern  spite." 

The  following  quite  supports  Mr  Gilchrist's  suggestion  that  these 
poems  are  redolent  of  Blake : — 

**  Would'st  know  how  kingfs  are  made :  good  kimrs  I  mean  P 

Strong  man  is  taken  in  his  roughness  all : 
Obedience  heaves  her  axe :  chops  self  down  dean  : 

And  leaves  behind  a  little  infant  small. 
The  oil  of  loving  light  poured  on  its  brow, 
.  Meets  presently  with  crown  of  light  above  : 
And  then  mankind  of  willing  right  may  bow ; 

Obedient  kings  obedient  subjects  prove." 

In  1856  Dr.  Wilkinson  was  an  advocate  of  spiritualism,  and  edited  a 

number  of  a  journal  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  Spiritual  Herald,    But 

of  late  years  he  has  turned  his  face  away  from  such  matters,  while 

retaining  his  belief,  as  >  fact,  in  the  basis  upon  which  they  rest.     His 

explanation  of  his  position  does  not  help  much  to  clear  up  the  general  fog 

of  opinion  on  the  subject,  though  in  it  we  trace  a  more  reverent  and 

loftier  view  of  the  normal  action  of  spirit  than  is  apt  to  be  produced  by 

association  with  the  strangely  prominent  trivial  side  which  the  abnormal 

seems  to  offer.      He  says :    **  I  do  not  deny,  but  prize,  in  their  place, 

spontaneous  motions  of  the  spirittial  world  upon  and  in  the  natural 

world.     If  there  be  a  spiritual  world  in  proximity  with  our  world,  such 

manifestations  are,  some  of  them,  according  to  order,  and  no  one  is 

chargeable  with  them.      On  the  other  hand,  solicited  intercourse  with 

the  spiritual  world  is,  to  me,  a  mistake,  and,  with  my  convictions,  it 

would  be  a  sin  to  take  part  by  aSances,  or  any  other  means,  in  such 

solicitation."     A  question  naturally  arises.  What  is  spontaneous  P  what 

is  to  solicit  ?    In  the  matter  of  his  *'  Improvisations,"  for  instance,  were 

they  spontaneous,  or  is  the  sitting  down  in  expectancy  of  them,  in  "  the 

mind's  desire,"  as  he  describes  it,  equivalent  to  solicitation  P     How,  in 

such  matters,  shall  we  differentiate  willingness  from  wish,  wish  from 

unspoken  request  P 

44 
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The  longest  poem  in  ImprovisaiUms  is  ''  The  Second  ydlii8p4" :  Dr. 
Wilkinson  has  ever  had  a  predilection  for  Scandinavian  literature.    He 
prevailed  upon  the  Swedenborg  Society  to  publish  a  translation  of  the 
"  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  "  in  Icelandic,  and  was  associated  with  Mr. 
J6n  A.  Hjaltalin  in  the  production  of  the  work.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
Icelandic  Literary  Society  of  Copenhagen.  The  north  country,  too,  he  loves, 
as  being  "  great  and  freshening.^  Written  from  "  a  spacious  empty  cabin, 
men  pattering  Norse  outside,  and  the  crane  busy  with  its  iron  joints  in 
unloading  he:i>vy  freight,"  when  anchored  off  Christiansund,  his  descrip- 
tion has  the  true  traveller's  ring:    ''The  huge. succession  of  smooth 
lakes  bordered  by  rocks,  hills,  high  mountains ;  the  open  sea  now  and 
then;  the  narrow  sounds  with  rocky  edges,  or  with  more  precipitons 
sides ;  the  houses  perched  on  rocks — ^the  wheeling  birds,  the  broods  of 
ducks,  the  ever- varying  faces  of  passengers  with  queer  luggage  getting 
on  and  off  at  the  numerous  stations  for  a  thousand  miles — ^it  is  all 
amusing  and  diverting."     America,  too,  he  has  visited,  and  thirty  years 
ago  was  English  correspondent    of    New    York  and    Boston  papers. 
France,  also,  he  has  seen,  and  at  her  more  awful  moments,  for  he  was 
in  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  when  the  Archbishop  was 
killed. 

A  large  portion  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  later  writings  is  devoted  to  special 
topics,  and  seems  to  arise  out  of  a  consciousness  on  his  part  that  llie 
public  requires  protection  against  specialism  of  all  kinds,  which  is  apt 
to  become  despotism.  Society  at  large  is  prone  to  deride  such  chivalrous 
championship  as  chimerical,  and  to  trust  blindly  in  the  virtues  of  a 
majority,  and  the  practical  unimpeachableness  of  things  as  they  are. 
But  Dr.  Wilkinson  looks  deeper,  and  sees  wickedness  to  the  poor  and 
oppression  of  the  weak,  in  the  unquestioned  action  of  powerful  legalised 
cliques.  As  poor  humanity  was  once  overridden  by  priesthood,  he 
appears  to  think  it  is  in  danger  of  being  subjected  to  an  equal  tyrannj 
from  the  high-priests  of  medical  orthodoxy.  There  no  doubt  is  a 
tendency  to  make  certain  questions  ''  strictly  professional,"  and  to  shut 
out  from  general  unprofessional  hunmnity  any  right  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  important  matters  in  regard  to  which  professional  opinion 
insists  upon  being  implicitly  accepted  as  final  As  a  matter  of  princif^ 
Dr.  Wilkinson  is  right,  and  he  and  his  followers  ought  to  be  welcomedasthe 
protectors  of  lazy  and  ignorant  humanity.  The  majority  of  us  have  been 
vaccinated  at  an  age  when  we  were  too  yoimg  to  rebel ;  we  are  not  of  tiie 
class  that  is  subjected  to  forcible  introspection  ;  nor  do  we  belong  to  the 
ranks  of  animals  used  for  vivisection ;  we  are  consequently  inclined  to 
leave  such  matters  alone,  as  not  affecting  ourselves  : — 

Let  the  galled  jade  winoe,  <ywr  withers  are  nnwrmig. 

In  politics  alone  we  admit  a  minority  to  honour,  and  that  perhaps  only 
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in  proportion  to  its  size.  In  mattcfts  that  have  to  do  with  onr  bodies,  we 
are  wont  to  take  refuge  in  blind  faith,  or  equally  blind  distrust,  in  what 
is  prescribed  for  ns.  Br.  Wilkinson  sees  dangers  in  such  conventional 
acceptations,  and  finds  in  the  govermental  medical  rSgime  imder  which 
we  liye,  the  same  principle  in  action  as  Lesage  saw  in  Dr.  Sangrado,  the 
Hippocrates  of  Yalladolid.  The  orthodox  treatment  which  that  eminent 
practitioner  unflinchingly  pursued  consisted  of  bleeding  and  drenches. 
When  a  variation  of  his  system  was  privately  proposed  to  him  by  €K1  Bias, 
whose  open  mind  was  somewhat  horrified  at  the  havoc  made,  Sangrado 
replied  anent  it,  "  I  would  willingly  give  it  a  trial,  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
indifference,  but  I  have  published  on  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  the 
use  of  drenches :  would  you  have  me  cut  the  throat  of  my  own  &me  as 
an  author  f  " 

Dr.  Wilkinson's  objections  to  vaccination  are  more  than  we  can  even 
briefly  refer  to.  It  is  impossible  to  make  certain  that  the  lymph  does 
not  carry  germs  of  disease  with  it,  thus,  as  it  were,  turning  the  tap  of 
unhealthy  families  into  the  veins  of  healthy  ones.  Nature,  he  shows  us, 
exercises  a  most  minute  surveillance  within  the  body,  that  nothing  should 
^et  to  the  blood  without  thorough  previous  siftings  and  strainings ; 
while  in  vaccination  the  poison  is  forced  directly  into  the  blood,  a  process 
which  he  terms  violation.  The  present  writer,  having  been  twice 
vaccinated,  and  afterwards  subject  to  a  very  bad  attack  of  the  disease,  is 
impartial  on  the  subject,  having  been  neither  injured  nor  helped  by  the 
lancet;  he  cannot  but  marvel,  however,  why  small-pox  should  be  the 
only  disease  to  be  treated  homoeopaithically,  so  to  speak ;  why  we  should 
not  be  given  mild  measles  and  typhoid,  and  gout  and  dyspepsia  in  early 
childhood,  so  that  when  the  monsters  themselves  make  their  appearance 
at  the  different  stages  of  life,  they  should  find  the  ground  already 
occupied  by  their  less  harmful  doubles.  A  sort  of  semi-historic  argu- 
ment is  used  on  behalf  of  vaccination — there  have  of  late  been  so  few 
deaths  from  small-pox;  without  vaccination  there  would  ha/oe  been  so 
many !  This,  however,  is  rather  the  argument  of  panic  than  of 
history,  and  is  refuted  in  a  singular  manner  in  the  case  of  Ice- 
land. It  was  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  vaccination 
had  extinguished  small-pox  in  that  island,  because  there  had  been 
no  case  there  for  thirty  years.  Tip  rises  the  anti-vacdnator,  and 
«hows  by  records  that  smallpox  epidemics,  when  they  occtirred  in  Iceland 
during  the  last  five  centuries,  came  at  intervals  of  a  number  of  years,  one 
interval  being  eighty-one,  another  fifty,  another  thirty-six  years,  and  so 
on,  the  average  period  of  immunity  being  about  twenty-eight  years.  It 
vronld  indeed  be  a  satire  upon  oiur  poor  human  specialism  if,  after  all  the 
nasty  trouble  and  expense  and  occasional  injury  of  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion has  been  incurred  and  suffered,  an  extreme  epidemic  should  recur 
and  treat  the  supposed  preventive  as  the  flowing  tide  ignores  Mrs  Par- 
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tington's  mop.  Dr.  Sangrado  would  then  look  very  small  for  having 
spent  his  time  in  puncturing  babies'  arms  instead  of  begging  Dr. 
Hygiene  to  clean  out  the  slums,  and  see  that  air  and  water  are  pure,  and 
that  sunlight  has  free  access  to  the  dwelling-places  of  men  and  women. 

This  subject  has  aroused  Dr.  Wilkinson  to  most  unphilosophic  wrath. 
We  are  so  accustomed  nowadays  to  writings  from  which  feeling  is  elimi- 
nated, and  which  have  a  cold,  and,  so  to  speak,  heartless  regard  to  ^lets, 
that  Dr.  Wilkinson  must  no  doubt  to  many  seem  over  impetuous,  and 
lost  in  his  own  indignation.  The  intellect  by  itself,  when  applied  to  the 
great  problems  of  the  world,  and  finding  them  too  hard  to  solve,  is  apt 
to  become  callous,  and,  leaving  them  alone,  to  busy  itself  upon  what  it 
imagines  it  knows  with  certainty.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Wilkinson  for  refusing  to  ignore  even  minor  questions,  or  to  treat  them 
in  any  but  the  largest  public  light.  In  his  philosophy,  human  life  is 
integral,  and  to  be  reverenced  in  all  its  details,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
details,  but  for  the  sacredness  of  the  whole.  Certain  evils  and  com- 
promises, despotisms  of  professional  trades  unions,  and  callousness  of 
licensed  power,  which  press  most  heavily  upon  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  obscure  members  of  society,  excite  his  indignation,  as  being  viola- 
tions of  humanity.  If  he  should  foijnd  a  school,  it  will  be  of  those  who 
are  practical  because  they  are  first  spiritual ;  and  it  may  be  found  that 
the  most  consistently,  minutely,  and  intensely  practical  will  be  those 
whose  perceptions  are  made  keen  and  sensitive  by  marking  the  working 
of  spiritual  laws,  whereby  the  degradations  of  daily  life  impress  them  the 
more  distinctly,  and  stimulate  them  to  a  more  earnest  passion  of  effort 
to  find  the  remedy.  But  to  the  sensual  and  slothful,  the  superficial  and 
the  selfish,  it  will  at  all  times  be  dij£cult  to  distinguish  this  heightened 
insight  and  loving  passion  from  fanaticism. 
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MERICAS. 


By  Clementina  Black,  Author  of  "A  Sussex  Idjrl." 

{Conivnued  from  p<ige  618.) 


The  slow  words,  dropped  one  bj 
one,  seemed  like  the  utterance  of  a 
fate,  foresaying  my  destiny.  My 
only  comfort  lay  in  his  supreme 
modesty,  which  gave  me  hope  that 
he  would  not  guess  the  truth. 
Better  he  should  suppose  me 
caught  by  the  fashionable  air  of 
the  alUconqtiering  Preston;  and 
from  his  next  words,  I  had  hopes 
that  this  was,  indeed,  his  ^fear. 
*'  'Twill  be  best,  I  think,"  he  said, 
sadly,  "  that  you  should  leave  this 
house  at  once — best  for  you,  too, 
my  poor  child.  I  fear  you  have 
not  been  very  happy  here." 

Not  happy ! 

"  I  have  never  been  so  happy 
before,  and  I  fear  I  never  shall  be 
.again,"  I  said,  softly. 

He  sighed  once  more,  and  told 
me  there  was  a  kind  of  convent  at 
Hammersmith  where  I  could  lodge 
for  a  while,  until  a  ship  was  ready 
to  convey  me  to  Portugal.  He 
further  said  that  Madame  Kolandi 
had  proposed  that  I  should  travel 
xinder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Diaz,  but 
that  he  was  resolved  to  entrust  me 
to  no  care  but  his  own,  and  to  see 
me  safe  into  my  father's  hands, 
himself. 

"  You  are  very  good,  sir,"  I 
faltered.  "You  are  too  good;  I 
am  imworthy  of  so  much  trouble." 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  very  gently, 
■**  will  you  not  give  me  leave  to  try 
and  find  a  way  of  keeping  you  in 
England,  and  giving  you  a  happier 


home  than  mine,  from  which  you 
are  driven  out  ?  " 

I  heard  him  with  indifference. 
I  did  not  guess  whose  was  the  home 
in  his  thoughts.  I  understood, 
indeed,  that  he  had  in  his  mind 
some  project  of  a  marriage  for  me, 
but  I  was  too  unhappy,  and  too 
hopeless,  to  care  much  what  became 
of  me. 

I  said,  "  You  are  very  good,  sir. 
Believe  me,  I  am  not  ungrateful  for 
all  your  kindness." 

My  voice  trembled,  and  Mr.  God- 
stone  said,  **  Nay,  my  dear,  I  never 
imagined  that." 

Me  went  on  to  speak  of  my 
journey  to  Hammersmith.  I  found 
that  my  removal  was  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  guessed 
that  Madame  Bolandi  was  urgent 
for  it.  I  told  him  that  I  could  be 
readv,  if  he  pleased,  the  next  day, 
and  he,  approving,  promised  to  take 
me,  the  next  day,  himself.  And 
on  the  following  afternoon,  Mr. 
Qodstone  conducted  me  in  a  coach 
to  Hammersmith,  and  I  took  leave 
of  the  house  in  Pall  Mall,  little 
thinking  ever  to  enter  it  again. 
Bebecca  had  assisted  me  to  put  up 
a  few  necessaries,  the  rest  of  my 
clothes  were  to  follow  in  a  few 
days. 

Madame  and  Miss  Eolandi 
neither  again  saw  me,  nor  took 
farewell  of  me ;  yet  did  I  not  leave 
the  house  without  a  good  wish  for 
my  future  from  any  of  its  inhabi- 
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tants.  As  I  was  malring  my  last 
preparations,  a  frightened  tap  came 
to  my  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  cried  I,  for  I 
had  a  fear  that  Mr.  Preston  might 
try  to  see  or  speak  with  me. 

"  'Tis  I,  miss,  Hannah." 

I  hastened,  at  that,  to  open  the 
door.  HaiiTiah  was  the  under- 
housemaid,  a  good,  honest,  country 
girl,  whose  love  I  had  won  by 
bandaging  her  hand,  when  it  had 
been  scalded,  some  months  before. 

«  What  is  it,  Hannah  ?'*  said  I, 
as  I  opened  the  door.  I  saw  that 
her  face  and  eyes  were  all  swelled 
and  reddened  with  tears. 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Mericas,"  she  said, 
"  are  you  really  going  away  ?  Oh, 
miss,  I  wish  you  could  stay !" 

'*  So  do  I,  Hannah,'*  I  answered, 
with  a  shaking  voice. 

'^Then,  'tis  true,  as  Bebecca 
says,  that  you  are  to  be  sent  away, 
and  'tis  a  wicked,  wicked  thin^. 
This  house  will  be  a  miserable 
place  when  you  are  gone ;  you  are 
the  one  that  keeps  everything 
straight;  and  if  you  are  a  Papist 
and  a  foreigner,  you  are  a  deal 
fitter  to  be  an  angel  than  some 
that  knows  better.  And,  any  way, 
miss,  I  felt  I  must  come  and  say 
'  Good  bye '  to  you,  and  tell  you  to 
cheer  up,  whatever  they  may  say 
to  you,  for  everybody  will  love  you 
wherever  you  go,  and  'tis  their  loss, 
not  yours." 

And  bursting  into  tears,  she  put 
her  apron  to  her  eyes  and  sobbed 
aloud.  As  for  me,  I  felt  as  if  the 
saints  had  sent  her  to  me  to  soften 
the  weight  of  affliction  at  my  heart, 
and,  laying  my  head  upon  her 
shoulder,  I  wept  without  restraint. 
But  soon  we  heard  Bebecca  coming, 
and  she  hastened  to  leave  me. 
Bebecca,  however,  met  her,  and  I 
heard  her  questioning  her  whence 
she  came.  Alas  !  howimfortunate 
was  I,  thus  to  involve  my  only 
friend  in  trouble !  Bebecca  came 
to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Godstone 


waited.      I  hastened  to   descend, 
and  we  set  out. 

His  manner  was,  as  ever,  kind 
and  gentle  ;  he  betrayed  no  anger, 
but  a  cloudy  sadness  seemed  to 
hang  about  mm,  in  spite  of  all  his. 
efforts  to  dispel  it.  But  he  seemed 
anxious  to  distract  my  thoughts 
from  the  gloomy  topics  which 
might  well  employ  them,  telling 
me  the  names  of  the  places  we 
passed,  and  the  histories  of  such  as 

rssessed  any.  For  myself,  when 
lost  sight  of  the  house  which 
during  the  last  days  had  been  so 
melancholy  a  prison  to  me,  I  felt, 
through  all  my  sorrow,  a  blissful 
relief  in  being  free  from  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  Madame  Bolandi's 
displeasure,  and  out  of  reach  of  her 
eyes. 

I  related  to  Mr.  Godstone  how 
TTATiTifl.li  had  come  to  me,  and 
begged  his  favour  towards  her  if 
Madame  Bolandi  should  be  angiy 
with  her.  He  told  me  in  his 
kindest  tone  that  she  should  not  be 
the  worse  for  it.  We  reached  the 
convent,  and  the  Superior  received 
me  with  so  great  a  sweetness  that 
'twas  clear  her  knowledge  of  me 
came  through  Mr.  Godstone,  and 
not  through  Madame  BolandL 
Then  Mr.  Godstone,  having  re- 
commended me  very  particularly 
to  her  care,  took  his  leave,  promis- 
ing, however,  that  he  woiild  come 
soon  to  visit  me  again. 

I  remained  for  some  weeks  m 
this  peaceful  rest.  I  was  weighed 
down  by  sorrow,  but  the  hours  of 
quiet  work  ^id  meditation,  which 
were  allowed  me,  brought  me  balm, 
and  the  gentle  sisters  behaved  with 
great  complaisance  to  me. 

But,  though  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  say  a  word  against  the  life 
of  these  truly  pious  and  excellent 
women,  my  abode  among  them  did 
but  more  strongly  convince  me 
that  the  convent  was  not  my  voca- 
tion. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  my  stay. 
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Mr.  GbdBtone  came  tosee  me.  The 
Saperior  brought  me  down  to  him, 
then,  withdrawing,  left  us  together. 
Mr.  Godstone's  faoe  seemed  to 
speak  a  mind  occupied  by  very 
Taiying  emotions,  as  if  a  hidden 
joy  mingled  with  some  feeling  of 
concern,  both  being  painted  on  a 
ground  of  melancholy.  He  took 
mj  hand,  bent,  and  lust  touched 
my  forehead  with  his  lips,  then 
asked  whether  I  was  well  and 
happy. 

"  As  much  of  both,"  I  answered, 
'^  as  I  could  look  for."  He  next 
asked  whether  I  had  receiyed  mj 
clothes.  I  answered  '*Yes,"  and 
thanked  him. 

His  eyes,  all  this  time,  had 
wandered  restlessly  hither  and 
thither,  with  an  uneasiness  which 
I  had  neyer  before  obseryed  in  him. 

Without  looking  at  me — *'  Meri- 
cas,"  said  he,  suddenly,  "I  haye 
not  been  immindftd  of  you  all  this 
time.  You  know  I  told  you  I 
y^ould  ^o  what  I  could  for  your 
happiness.  I  haye  kept  my  pro- 
mise. I  haye  spoken  to  Preston  of 
you." 

"  To  Mr.  Preston ! "  cried  I. 

''  Yes.  Letty's  jealousies  shall 
be  no  bar.  Nay,  Mericas,  hear  me 
out.  I  put  aside  my  anger,  for  I 
was  angry  with  him,  and  I  let  him 
know — Ned  Preston  know — that  if 
he  honestly  preferred  you,  I  would 
suffer  no  reproach  to  be  made  to 
him  concerning  Letty.  I  did  that 
for  you,  Mericas." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  I  cried,  wringing  my 
hands,  "  why  did  you  so  ?  What 
must  Mr.  IVeston  think  of  meP 
When  did  I  giye  either  him  or  you 
cause  to  think  that  I  entertained 
such  yiews  ?  How  low,  how 
scheming,  a  creature  must  you  deem 
me!" 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  "it  was 
nothing  more  than  natural  that  a 
pretty  girl  and  a  fine  young  man 
should  prefer  each  other  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world." 


I  was  so  angry  and  confused 
that  I  could  scarce  find  words  of 
fitting  patience  to  express  myself. 

"  And  what,"  I  cried,  «  said  Mr. 
Preston  to  this  offer  F  " 

"I  will  leaye  him  to  put  that 
into  what  shape  he  will,  himself," 
Mr.  Oodstone  answered,  with  some 
seyerity.  "  It  is  enough  that  you 
can  see  him,  here,  at  any  time  you 
choose  to  fix." 

"  See  him !  "  I  exclaimed,  *'  See 
Mr.  Preston!  Was  I  not  sent 
hither  expressly  that  I  might 
see  him  no  more  P  Surely  he  can- 
not suppose — surely  you  cannot 
dream,  that  I  desire  to  see  Mr. 
Preston  ?  " 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  G-odstone 
— "I  certfunly  thouc^ht — Did  you 
not  all  but  confess  mat  you  loyed 
him?" 

"  No,"  I  cried  out ;  "  No,  sir, 
neyer ! " 

Mr.  G-odstone  started  a  step 
back,  and  I  feared  that  in  my 
anger  and  surprise  I  had  answered 
him  with  imbecoming  warmth. 
He  looked  down  as  if  in  refiection, 
then  again  fixed  on  me  that  pene- 
trating gaze  before  which  I  felt 
myself  shrink  abashed. 

"Are  you  sure,  Mericas,"  he 
asked,  "  uiat  you  do  not  loye  Mr. 
Preston  P  " 

I  answered,  petulantly,  that  I 
hated  Mr.  Preston. 

"Hate  is  sometimes  but  the 
other  side  of  loye,"  Mr.  God- 
stone  said,  still  looking  at  me. 

"  Not  with  me,  sir,  I  assure  you  ; 
or,  indeed,  it  might  perhaps  be  so, 
for,  in  fact,  I  do  not  hate  Mr. 
Preston.  He  is  completely  indiffe- 
rent to  me;  only  hateful  as  the 
cause  of  my  disgrace  with  those 
whom  I  loye  best  in  the  world." 

« If  that  be  so,"  said  Mr.  God- 
stone,  "  I  will  no  longer  scruple  to 
tell  you  Preston's  answer  as  plainly 
as  he  gaye  it  me.  He  owned,  then, 
that  it  was  only  the  difference  in 
fortune  which  kept  him  constant  to 
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Lett7 ;  that  he  had  distingtdshed 
yon  from  the  very  first ;  that  he  could 
not  (these  were  his  words)  make 
himself  the  town  talk  by  manying 
a  girl  without  a  penny,  but  that,  il 
you  had  any  fortune,  he  would 
gladly  have  married  you.'* 

"  But  I  would  never  have  married 
him,  sir ;  never — never ! " 

And  I  wept.  I  was  not,  at  that 
moment,  sufficiently  mistress  of 
myself  to  gather,  what  after  re- 
flection made  plain,  that  Mr.  Qx)d- 
stone  must  have  proposed  to  give 
me  some  fortune,  since  Mr. 
Preston's  addresses  were  to  have 
gone  on.  I  wept  that  Mr.  God- 
stone  should  have  thought  me 
capable  of  using  my  position  in 
his  house  to  lay  a  snare  for  a 
wealthy  lover.  I  looked  up,  after 
an  instant  or  so,  meaning  to  put 
this  feeling  into  words ;  but  the 
sight  of  his  face  inspired  me  with 
such  amaze  that  I  forgot  my  pur- 
pose. He  had  come  quite  close  to 
me,  and  was  looking  at  me  with  a 
smile  tender,  almost  to  rapture, 
while  his  eyes  seemed  absolutely 
to  glow  with  emotion.  And  how 
was  my  surprise  redoubled  by  his 
words. 

"Mericas,  my  dear  child,  my 
own  love!"  And  he  took  my 
astonished  hands  in  his  and  kissed 
first  one  and  then  the  other. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  «  sir—" 

I  could  say  no  more.  I  scarce 
knew  what  was  befalling  me. 

Then  Mr.  Godstone,  recovering 
himself  and  resuming  the  natur^ 
dignity  which  belonged  to  him, 
spoke  in  words  never  to  be  effaced 
from  my  memory.  "  Forgive  me, 
Mericas,  if  my  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion has  broken  bounds  for  a  mo- 
ment. Heaven  only  knows  what  I 
have  suffered  since  my  jealousy  of 
Preston  revealed  to  me  how  wholly 
my  heart  was  yours.  Can  you, 
my  sweet  girl,  love  one  whom  you 
have  thought  oi  na  a  father?  Ah, 
Mericas,  you  little  know  how  you 


stung  me  there!  Can  you  trust 
your  youth  to  a  man  so  grave  and 
old  as  I — nay,  not  so  old,  neither, 
but  in  seeming — but  whose  love 
has  grown  with  your  life,  and  will 
cease  only  with  his  ?" 

And  before  I  could  guess  his 
intention,  he  was  kneeling  at  my 
feet,  and  the  eyes,  before  whose 
gaze  my  own  had  ^len,  were  look- 
ing up  at  me  from  below. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Godstone,  rise,  rise! 
That  place  is  mine,  not  yours.  Oh, 
how  can  I  answer — -how  can  I 
thank  you  ?" 

I  paused.  The  sudden  emotion, 
following  upon  so  many  shocks, 
had  turned  me  faint.  The  floor 
seemed  to  come  up  towards  me. 
For  a  moment  I  feared  that  I 
should  faU.  But  he,  springing  to 
his  feet,  put  his  arms  about  me, 
and  I  wept  out  the  remainder  of 
my  tears  upon  his  breast. 

And  now,  when  I  was  somewhat 
more  composed,  "There  is  one 
thing,  Mericas,"  said  he — "  do  not 
reply  to  me  if  the  question  pains 
you — ^yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  put 
it.  You  told  me  you  loved  one  who 
would  never  love  you.  Was  that 
one — I  scarce  dare  hope  it — ^I  ?  " 

"  You,  you !  who  should  it  have 
been  else  ?  " 

"  And  how  long  ?  Oh,  to  think 
how  near  I  was  to  missing  you 
after  all !  But  who  woidd  have 
thought,  who  ever  would  have 
guessed,  that  there  was  this  St 
Martin's  summer  for  me?  You 
have  not  loved  me  long,  Mericas  F  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  It 
could  scarce  have  been  before  I 
saw  you ;  but  I  do  not  know  when 
the  change  came.     I  know — " 

"  Why  do  you  stop  ?  " 

"I  know  when  I  first  knew  it 
But  when,  sir,  did  you  first  think 
of  me  ?  And,  oh !  how  could  you 
dream  that  I  could  think  of  Mr. 
Preston  ?  " 

At  this  thought,  I  raised  my  head, 
and  looked  up. 
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He  smiled,  and  loosing  my  hair, 
which  had  entwined  itself  in  a 
button  of  his  coat.  "  Is  not  love 
blind,  my  dear  ?  But,  come,  let 
as  sit  down  and  talk  of  what  is 
to  be  done  next.  For  surely,  now, 
Mericas,  there  must  be  no  going 
back  to  Portugal." 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  **  how  strange  !" 
For  I  thought  of  my  father's  words 
to  me  that  I  should  make  no  mar- 
riage without  Mr.  Godstone*s  con- 
sent.    I  told  him  this,  and 

"Then,  my  Mericas,"  said  he, 
**you  can  feel  no  doubt  of  your 
father's  approval,  nor  need  to  wait 
for  his  sanction." 

"  But,  oh !"  said  I,  "  what  will 
Madame  Bolandi  say?  Will  she 
not  think  worse  of  me  than  ever  ? 
How  will  she  ever  bear  to  see  me 
— or  I  her  ?"  I  added,  trembling. 

"  You  shall  not  see  her,"  said 
he.  "  She  shall  know  nothing  as 
yet.  We  will  wait  till  her  anger 
has  passed  over."  He  appeared  to 
consider,  then  lookin'g  up,  "  My 
dear,"  said  he,  "  why  should  not 
everyone  suppose  that  you  are  re- 
turned to  Lisbon,  as  proposed,  and 
that  I  have  sailed  with  you  ?  I 
will  fetch  you  away  from  here,  as 
was  intended,  but,  instead  of  going 
to  the  ship,  I  will  take  you  to  the 
Fleet,  where  we  can  be  married  pri- 
vately." 

He  paused,  suddenly  remem- 
bering my  religion  for  the  first 
time,  but  presently  continued.  "  I 
had  forgot.  There  must  be  a 
second  marriage,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  form ;  but  that  can 
doubtless  be  easily  contrived.  And 
then  we  will  go  to  some  retired 
place  in  the  country,  where  we  can 
live  in  peace  until  it  is  time  for  me 
to  return  from  Lidnm,  Does  the 
plan  please  you,  Mericas  ?" 

I  answered  that  it  pleased  me  en- 
tirely, for  I  cannot  express  the 
dread  which  I  felt  of  appearing 
before  Madame  Bolandi  as  her 
brother's  bride.     I  dreaded,  too,  to 


expose  him  for  my  sake  to  further 
vexation,  and  I  knew  how  com- 
pletely to  his  taste  would  be  a 
sojourn,  away  from  all  cares,  in 
some  peacef 111,  country  spot.  And 
for  myself,  I  think  the  iJiought  of 
Eden  can  scarcely  have  been 
sweeter  to  Eve. 

And  so,  weeks  passed  on.  Mr. 
Godstone,  I  suppose,  bore  my  re- 
fusal to  Mr.  Preston,  who  was 
scarce  very  heart-broken,  since  he 
resumed  his  wooing  of  Miss  Bo- 
landi in  so  much  earnest  that  the 
marriage  was  agreed  upon,  and  only 
deferred  till  Mr.  Godstone  should 
return  from  Lisbon.  Great,  indeed, 
he  told  me,  were  their  efforts  to  dis- 
suade him,  under  these  new  cir- 
cumstances, from  accompanying 
me ;  but  he,  as  he  said,  showed 
himself  adamant.  I  cannot  but 
wonder,  for  my  own  part,  that 
Madame  Bolandi's  suspicions  were 
not  aroused  by  so  unusual  a  per- 
sistence in  his  own  choice.  She 
was,  however,  so  well  assured  that 
her  brother  had  no  thought  of 
marrying,  and  so  firmly  convinced 
of  my  designs  upon  Mr.  Preston, 
that  the  idea  of  danger  did  not 
enter  her  mind. 

Thus,  on  one  fine,'hot  day,  the 
30th  of  July,  1749,  Mr.  Godstone 
fetched  me  away  from  the  convent, 
the  superior  conunendirg  me  to  the 
care  of  the  saints,  and  the  sisters 
wishing  me  good  fortune  and 
smooth  weather  on  my  long  voyage. 
And,  indeed,  I  was  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  longer  voyage  than  they 
knew,  but  without  much  fear,  since 
Mr.  Godstone  was  to  be  my  pilot. 
I  stepped  into  the  coach,  he  fol- 
lowed, and  it  rolled  awav.  A  few 
days  before,  he  had  brought  me  an 
English  Prayer  Book,  desiring  me 
that  I  would  read  the  marriage- 
service,  and  see  whether  there  was 
aught  in  it  that  went  against  mv 
faith.  And  I,  studying  it  with 
attention,  told  him,  now,  that  I  had 
done  so,  and  found  in  it  nothing 
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but  what  seemed  holy,  wise,  and 
solemn,  and  could  with  all  mj 
heart  assent  to. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
am  glad  that  jou  haye  read  it  over 
in  quiet,  beforehand,  for  I  fear  the 
place  and  manner  with  which  we 
must  content  ourselves  will  scarce 
be  so  solemn  as  I  could  wish  it, 
but  as  lawful,  my  dearest,  as  if  we 
were  to  be  married  in  St.  Paul's, 
with  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in 
London." 

And  then,  for  a  little  space,  we 
sat  silent,  and  the  heayy  coach 
jolted  on  between  the  green  hedge- 
rows, and  through  the  bushes  we 
had  glimpses  of  corn-fields,  and 
heard  the  reapers  sharpen  their 
sickle,  and  their  voices  as  they 
spoke,  and  I,  though  I  would  not 
for  worlds  have  grieved  Mr.  Gk)d- 
stone  by  acknowledging  it,  yet 
could  not  help  wishing  that  I 
might  have  had  some  woman  with 
me,  on  this  day  of  all  in  my  life. 

Ah!  if  Madame  Bolandi  had 
been  the  sister  he  deserved,  if  I 
might  but  have  had  Letty's  kiss  on 
this  day !  But,  indeed,  I  felt  that 
I  was  ungrateful  even  to  have  such 
thoughts  while  he  sat  there  beside 
me,  his  grave  face  lightened  by  a 
sweet  content ;  and  should  scarce 
have  written  them,  here,  but  for 
that  which  followed,  showing  that 
even  my  love-fancies  had  not 
reached  the  height  of  his  goodness. 

He  told  me  that  we  were  to  go 
to  an  inn  at  the  foot  of  Snow  Hill, 
where  we  were  to  discharge  the 
coach,  deposit  my  luggage,  and 
meet  Mr.  Diaz ;  that,  as  soon  as  it 
began  to  grow  dusk,  we  should  go 
into  the  precincts  of  the  Fleet, 
Mr.  Diaz  accompanying  us,  and 
there  be  married;  that  on  our 
return  to  the  inn,  a  Catholic  priest 
should  be  in  waiting  to  perform 
the  service  according  to  the  rites 
of  that  faith  ;  and  that,  early  next 
morning,  we  should  proceed  to  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 


When  we.  reached  the  inn,  Mr. 
Diaz  was  awaiting  us,  his  kind  face 
puckered  by  innumerable  wrinkles, 
of  self-importance. 

"He  and  yourself,"  said  Mr. 
G-odstone  to  me,  "are  the  only 
persons  in  London  who  know  of 
my  intention,  and  I  will  not  say 
which  I  think  likely  first  to  reveal 
it." 

I  wondered  a  little  that  he 
should  think  me  likely  to  reveal  it, 
since  to  whom  could  I  do  so,  ev^i 
if  I  wished,  but  Mr.  Diaz  now 
whispering  in  his  ear,  he  nodded,, 
and  turning  to  me,  "  Mericas," 
said  he  "  here  is  someone  wishes  to 
see  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  I,  clinging  to  hia 
arm. 

"  Our  steps,  so  far,  will  bear 
tracking,"  said  Mr.  Gk>dstone.  "  She 
may  come  in." 

And  now  I  shook  indeed,  for  if 
it  was  a  woman,  who  could  it  be 
but  Madame  Bolandi  ? 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  Mr. 
Diaz  ushered  in  my  good  Hannah  I 

I  ran  to  her,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  I,  "  how  good  of 
you." 

"  Will  you  never  leave  calling 
me  *sir,'  Mericasf"  said  Mr.  Gk)d- 
stone  in  my  ear  ;  then,  in  a  higher 
tone,  "  I  told  Hannah  that  if  she 
had  a  mind  to  see  Miss  Armento 
again,  she  might  see  her,  here,  this, 
afternoon,  for  the  last  time,  and 
perhaps  Miss  Armento,  before  she 
parted  from  her  for  ever,  might 
recommend  her  to  a  mistress  not 
unlike  herself." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  I,  looking  up  at 
him  with  grateful  eyes. 

But  he,  drawing  me  a  little 
aside,  "May  we  trust  her?  You 
know  best." 

"  Lideed,  I  believe  so,"  lanswered. 

He  nodded,  and  coming  to  her^ 
said,  solemnly,  "Hannah,  I  am 
going  to  put  a  great  trust  in  you. 
Can  you  promise  for  this  young 
lady's  sake,  to  keep  it  faithfully  *r 
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She  is  so  alone  here  that  you  are 
the  only  friend  who  has  come  to 
say  *  ^ood  hye  *  to  her.  Will  you 
pronuse  never  to  betray  the  secret 
that  she  will  tell  you  r 

''Indeed,  and  I  will,  sir,*'  she 
she  replied,  curtsying, ''  and  I  only 
wish  I  could  serve  her  some  way  to 
keep  her  in  England,  instead  of 
going  back  to  marry  some  of  them 
Pamttes  across  the  sea." 

I  suppose  it  is  exactly  in  solemn 
moments  that  the  smallest  thing  will 
set  us  a-laughing  by  its  incongruity. 
Certainly,  I  never  saw  Mr.  Godstone 
laugh  so  much  as  he  did  when 
Hannah  made  this  denunciation  of 
my  countrymen,  and  I,  infected  by 
his  example,  laughed,  too,  till  we 
could  both  scarce  speak,  and 
Hannah  looked  on  in  wonder,  as 
well  she^  might. 

But  at  last,  controlling  himself, 
''  That  is  the  very  thing,  Hannah,** 
says  he, ''  which  I  wish  you  to  do. 
And  now  you  shall  go  upstairs 
with  Miss  Armento,  and  she  shall 
tell  what  she  would  have  you  to 
do.*' 

And  so  my  good  Hannah  followed 
me  upstairs,  and  when  we  had 
shut  all  the  doors  dose,  I  told  her 
all,  and  we  wept  together. 

And  the  first  thing  when  I  came 
down  again,  Mr.  €k>dstone  began 
to  rally  me,  because  I  had  betrayed 
our  secret  to  the  first  person  I 
met. 

And  now,  the  summer  twiHght 
beginning  to  fall,  we  started  to- 
wards the  Fleet.  Mr.  Godstone, 
before  starting,  took  off  his  watch 
and  seals,  and  bade  me  and  Hannah 
carry  no  money,  which  made  me 
think  we  were  going  to  a  strange 
place  to  be  married.  He  and  Mr. 
Diaz  knew  our  road  thoroughly, 
and,  he  drawing  my  arm  through 
his,  and  Mr.  IXiaz  conducting 
the  abashed  Hannah,  we  set  out. 
I  had  on  a  hood  which  concealed 
my  fooe ;  Mr.  Godstone  had  pulled 
his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  drawn  the 


collar  of  his  coat  high  up  around 
his  face,  yet  I  doubted  whether 
his  height  and  his  unpowdered 
hair  would  not  make  hun  easily 
recognisable  should  we  meet  any 
person  who  knew  him.  But  it  seems 
this  was  not  so,  for  in  crossing- 
Holbom,  one  of  his  own  clerks- 
passed  us,  but  deeming  him  already 
sailed  for  Portugal,  never  guessed 
at  his  person,  but  meeting  Mr.  Diaz^ 
held  him  in  talk  for  near  five 
minutes,  asking  who  Hannah  was,, 
and  how  he  came  to  be  there.  And 
Mr.  Diaz  explained  that  Hannah 
had  been  in  Madame  Bolandi's- 
service,  and  that  he  had  conducted 
her  to  take  farewell  of  me.  On 
which  the  clerk,  as  Hannah  with 
much  indigoation  told  me,  said 
that  Madame  Eolandi  had  done- 
well  to  send  me  home,  for  I  was  far 
too  pretty  to  be  safe.  And  then 
he  left  them,  and  they  hastened 
to  follow  us,  who  were  in  some 
alarm  at  their  lingering.  We 
turned  through  a  narrow  lane 
called,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Sea- 
eoal  2^n€,into  Fleet  Lane,  whidi  was 
a  narrow,  noisv  street,  hot  and  stifl- 
ing. Strange-looking  men  set  upon 
us,  bawling.  "  This  way  to  the  Hand 
cmd  Pen,  sir,"  "  This  way  for  Dr. 
Gtiynham's  shop — "  and  one,  at  our 
heels,  **  I  know  the  shop  to  suit  your 
honour — wax  candles,  and  a  real 
archdeacon,  and  a  clerk  who  had! 
his  training  at  St.  Patd*s — all  for  a^ 
guinea.** 

And  Mr.  Diaz,  I  perceived,  wast 
if  possible,  more  beset  than  we, 
while  Hannah,  in  alarm,  clung  to* 
his  arm  in  a  most  loving  manner. 

Mr.  Godstone  strode  through 
these  buzzing  shoals  without  reply, 
and  we  entered  a  house  which  was 
a  little  less  ill-looking  than  the 
most.  I  was  glad  enough  to  escape 
from  the  noisy  and  drunken  crowd 
of  men  and  women.  A  whole  gang 
of  sailors  went  by,  almost  all 
drunk,  and  with  half-a-score  of 
loud-voiced  women  hanging  about 
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them.  Drunken  songs  were  heard 
issuing  from  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring houses. 

** Oh, Lord!  sir,*'  said  Hannah, 
*'  where  have  you  brought  us  to  r*" 

She  looked  round  the  room, 
which,  indeed,  was  not  over  clean, 
with  scorn. 

I,  however,  felt  no  uneasiness 
with  my  hand  in  Mr.  Godstone's. 
And  next  to  Mr.  Gbdstone,  I 
trusted  Mr.  Diaz,  who  had  been 
ray  father's  friend  since  both  were 
boys. 

"  Tis  not  a  beautiful  place, 
truly,"  said  Mr.  Gk>dstone,  who,  in 
entering,  had  struck  his  head 
against  the  low  doorway,  "  but  Sir 
James  Fortescue  and  Lady  GTrace 
Cleveland  were  married  in  this 
very  room  no  later  than  last  Sun- 
day, and  so  I  think  it  may  serve 
for  us." 

"  Very  well,  indeed,"  said  I,  for 
I  was  resolved  to  pain  him  by  no 
show  of  fear  or  misliking.  And 
then  came  in  one  whom  I  supposed 
to  be  the  clergyman,  for  he  was 
robed  in  full  canonicals ;  his  linen, 
however,  was  rather  black  than 
white,  his  cassock  greasy,  his  face 
red,  and  his  eyes  bleared.  An 
odour  of  gin  and  tobacco  came  with 
him,  and  a  lad,  carrying  a  flaring 
candle  in  a  battered  candlestick, 
followed. 

I  looked  at  this  person  in  amaze, 
and  clasped  Mr.  Godstone's  hand 
the  tighter. 

"  Mr.  Tyler,  I  beUeve  ?"  said  Mr. 
Oodstone. 

"  The  same,  sir,  at  yoiu:  service," 
the  clergyman  replied. 

To  my  surprise,  his  tone  was  by 
no  means  vulgar. 

He  motioned  to  the  boy  to  set 
4own  the  candle,  and  then,  taking 
his  stand  behind  the  table,  and 
leaning  his  two  hands  upon  it. 
^*  Which  couple,"  says  he,  "  am  I 
to  marry  first  ?" 

"  This  lady  and  myself,"  said 
Mr,  Godstone ;  "  no  other." 


Then  laying  five  gumeas  upon 
the  table,  "  We  are  ready,  sir ;  I 
beg  you  to  proceed." 

He  led  me  forward  to  the  table, 
and  leaving  his  hold  of  my  hand, 
we  stood  apart  at  its  two  sides. 
Hannah  stood  behind  me;  Mr. 
Diaz  at  Mr.  Godstone's  left  hand. 
Mr.  Godstone  had  hastily  written 
on  a  leaf  of  paper,  which  he  handed 
now  to  the  clergyman,  saying, 
"  These  are  the  names." 

He  took  it,  and  read  it  over, 
muttering,  "  Richard  and  Mericas ; 
Richard  and  Mericas — ^but  these 
are  only  the  Christian  names." 

"  You  need  no  more,"  Mr.  God- 
stone replied,  **  for  this  portion  of 
the  service." 

Then  the  other  opened  a  shabby- 
looking  book,  and,  clearing  his 
throat  with  a  "heml  hem!" 
began. 

Mr.  Godstone  had  laid  open 
also  that  Prayer  Book  which  he 
had  given  me,  and  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed, as  if  to  be  sure  that  the 
service  was  duly  performed.  And 
when  almost  in  his  first  question 
the  priest  would  have  departed  from 
the  ordinance,  omitting  the  holj 
names  in  which,  as  the  book  pre- 
scribed, we  should  give  our  pro- 
mise, Mr.  Godstone,  lifting  his 
eyes  upon  him,  bade  him,  stemlj, 
"  Read  the  service  of  the  Church, 
sir ; "  and  pushed  towards  him 
his  own  book. 

At  which  the  other,  looking  up 
in  surprise,  obeyed ;  and  soiled, 
degraded,  drink-shaken  as  he  was, 
read  yet  those  high  and  holj 
words  in  a  deep  and  solemn  voice, 
and  deep  silence  lay  on  the  shabby 
room,  and  the  shouts,  from  below 
and  without,  seemed  but  to  hallow 
this  one  spot  of  earnest  silence 
more.  Truly,  it  is  the  soul  that 
makes  the  chapel,  and  I  have  never 
felt  that  our  marriage  was  the  less, 
but  rather  the  more  solemn  for  its 
surroundings.  And  when  all  was 
ended,  and  the  priest,  pronouncing 
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that  we  were  man  and  wife,  closed 
his  book,  we  stood  one  moment 
looking  at  each  other,  silent.  Mr. 
Godstone,  then,  asked  for  a  certifi- 
ficate,  and  the  priest,  gave  him  a 
sheet  of  vellum,  adorned  above 
with  the  king's  arms,  and  dipping 
a  pen  in  ink,  asked  for  our  names. 
Mr.  GTodstone  dictated  them  to 
him,  leaning  over  to  watch  that  all 
was  correctiy  writ.  Then,  taking 
the  pen,  he  added  a  last  Une,  and 
held  it  to  me,  that  I  should  read. 

The  certificate — it  lies  before  me 
now,  ran  thus : 

At  the  Clasped  Hands,  Fleet-lane,  on 
the  30th  day  of  July,  1749,  Richard  Ood- 
ttonct  Bach,  of  the  parish  of 

8i.  Jameses,  London 
and 
Mericas  ArmentOf  Spin,  of  the  parish  of 

LUhon. 
pro. 

Jno.  Tyler. 

Certified  as  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Godstone  had  written  at  the 
foot: 

WiinesseSy  A.  Dia*  cmd  Ha/nnah  Stur^ 
ge$8. 

The  priest,  then,  turning  to  Mr. 
Godstone,  said,  "  Ah,  sir,  if  all  my 
customers  were  such  as  you  and 
your  lady,  I  should  earn  a  hai*d 
living  with  a  better  conscience." 

I  know  not  what  reply  Mr. 
Godstone  might  have  given ;  at 
that  moment  a  woman  came,  breath- 
less, to  the  door,  crying,  "Mr. 
Tyler,  here  is  a  pair  in  haste  to  be 
married  at  our  house,  and  Dr. 
Jones  is  so  far  drunk  that  we  can- 
not rouse  him.  Qxdck,  quick,  or 
they  will  be  gone  to  the  arch- 
deacon's." 

And  he,  snatching  up  his  book, 
stumbled  down  the  stairs,  leaving 
us  to  follow  as  we  pleased. 

And  so  we  came  out  again  into 
the  brawling  streets,  where  it  was 
now  quite  dark,  and  coming  to  our 
inn,  found  a  Catholic  priest  await- 
ing us,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very 


different  stamp  from  Mr.  Tyler. 
So  I  delivered  my  ring  again  to  my 
husband,  and  we  were  married 
again,  in  a  grave  and  serious 
manner,  according  to  the  faith  of 
my  own  country ;  Hannah  and 
"MX.  Diaz  present  as  before.  And 
the  ceremony  over,  Mr.  Godstone 
turned  to  me,  and  in  Portuguese 
said,  "  All  happiness  to  the  bride," 
and  took  my  face  between  his 
hands  and  kissed  me,  which  he 
had  never  done  before,  all  the  time 
that  I  was  alone  and  dependent  on 
his  protection.  And  so,  indeed, 
we  took  farewell,  as  he  had  said  ta 
Hannah,  of  Mericas  Armento,  and 
sitting  down  to  supper,  for  it  was 
now  past  nine,  Mr.  Diaz  and  he 
drank  together  to  Mericas  God- 
stone. 

Of  the  three  happy  montha 
which  followed  I  scarce  know  how 
to  speak,  except  to  say  that  they 
were  altogether  cloudless.  We 
dwelt  in  a  cottage  that  overlooked 
the  sea.  Without,  was  a  neat 
garden,  with  a  summer-house, 
grown  over  with  ivy  and  honey- 
suckle; within,  were  clean  rooms 
smelling  sweet  of  lavender;  a 
little  kitchen,  where  Hannah 
reigned  happy  and  undisturbed- 
a  parlour  where,  on  one  side  the 
window,  stood  a  harpischord,  my 
guitar  lying  upon  it;  and  on  the 
other  a  shelf  of  books,  from  which 
my  husband,  who  loved  reading,, 
but  for  many  years  had  been 
forced  by  want  of  time  almost 
wholly  to  deny  himself  the  indul- 
gence,  delighted  to  read  to  me. 
Often,  we  took  a  little  boat  and 
spent  long  days  on  the  blue  bay, 
under  a  sky  of  August,  so  blue 
that,  sometimes,  I  almost  dreamed 
myself  back  once  more  in  the  bay 
of  my  own  Lisbon.  Often,  too, 
we  wandered  among  the  reddening 
copses  and  red  san^  rocks,  inlani 
Eichard  had  been  bom  and  bred 
in  the  country,  not  thirtv  miles 
from  this  very  spot,  and  in  his  eyes 
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I  read  first  how  powerful  is  the 
hold  which  such  a  boyhood  keeps 
on  the  after  years  of  a  man.  And 
from  him,  then,  I  learned  first  to 
love  the  beauty  of  the  English 
oountiT.  But,  ah !  in  trying  to 
tell  all  the  peaceful  life  of  those 
days,  I  do  but  make  a  flat  narra- 
tion, and  miss  that  which  made 
them  what  they  were — ^the  sweet 
nature  of  my  husband.  I  haye 
watched  many  men  and  many 
marriages  since  then,  and  I  know 
that  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
is  blest  as  I  was.  And  the 
thousandth  woman,  alas !  too 
seldom  knows  her  treasure,  but 
abusing  it,  makes  her  husband 
and  herself  unhappy.  We  had, 
too,  the  inestimable  adyantage 
that  we  knew  each  other  as  a  new- 
made  wife  and  husband  seldom 
can,  and  had  that  foundation  of 
true  friendship  at  the  root  of  our 
loye,  on  which  it  were  well  if  more 
weddings  could  be  based. 

But,  alas !  these  happy  months 
were  all  too  soon  over.  Letty 
and  her  mother  wrote  often ; 
their  letters  being  duly  sent  to 
Mr.  Diaz  for  transmission,  with 
his  business  correspondence,  to 
Lisbon,  and  by  him  as  duly  sent 
on  to  Richard  in  Deyonshire. 
They  constantly  urged  his  speedy 
return,  and  he,  with  grief,  per- 
ceiyed  that  he  must  comply.  But 
what,  now,  was  to  become  of  me  ? 
He  still  thought  it  well  to  defer  the 
acknowledgement  of  our  marriage 
till  Letty's  wedding  should  be 
over ;  and  I,  coward  as  I  was,  was 
only  thankful  for  the  respite.  He 
established  me,  for  the  present,  at 
G-reenwich,  my  trusty  Hannah 
being,  of  course  with  me. 

Here  we  lodged  in  the  house  of 
an  elderly  couple,  and  I  passed  for 
Mrs.  Thompson,  whose  husband 
was  gone  to  India,  and  who  had 
no  friends  in  England  saye  an 
uncle,  who  from  time  to  time  came 
to  yisit  her.      And  so,  for  some 


months,  things  lingered  on.  Now 
one  pretext,  now  another,  arose  for 
keepmg  the  condition  of  affairs 
concealed — the  most  trifling  cause 
will  serve  as  a  reason  for  doing  that 
to  which  we  secretly  incline,  and 
both  Richard  and  I  could  not  but 
dread  his  sister^s  violence,  when 
she  should  know  the  truth. 

And  now,  some  six  months  after 
our  marriage,  arose  a  sad  stroke. 
My  husband's  nephew,  Mr.  Charles 
Godstone,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was 
left  in  Lisbon,  had  defrauded  the 
firm  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
disappeared.  It  was  but  too  plain 
that  Richard  must,  this  time,  go  to 
Lisbon  in  good  earnest.  Sad  was 
our  leave-taking.  He  offered,  if  I 
desired,  that  Madame  Rolandi 
should  be  informed  of  our  mar- 
riage that  I  might  be  under  her 
protection,  but  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought,  and,  on  the  oontrary,  was 
thankful  that  I  might  live  hidden 
from  her  during  his  absence.  But 
how  did  I  fear  the  chances  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  land  also,  and  of 
the  many  misfortunes  which  might 
arise  to  sunder  us  for  ever !  How 
did  I  long  that  I  might  accompany 
him.  But  that  could  not  be. 
'Twas  mid-winter,  the  call  was 
urgent,  and  Richard  would  not 
hear  of  my  braving  the  discom- 
forts, and  perhaps  duigers,  of  so 
long  a  journey  at  that  inclement 
season. 

"And  so,"  said  I,  "you  will 
have  me  be  but  a  fair-weather 
wife  to  you." 

"My  dear,"  said  Richard,  in 
that  tone  whose  tenderness  had 
never  changed,  "  I  am  a  rough, 
strong  man,  and  I  scarce  notice 
cold  or  heat ;  but  if  you  were  with 
me,  I  should  feel  every  wind  that 
made  you  shiver,  blow  through  my 
heart.  I  should  never  see  you 
pale,  but  I  should  blame  mj  own 
selfishness,  which  brought  you  with 
me  to  suffer,  rather  than  let  you 
be  safe  out  of  my  sight.    And  if  I 
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^ere  to  lose  you,  Mericas — for  you 
are  but  frail !" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  I  be- 
sought him  no  more.  He  lamented 
much  that  he  had  no  portrait  of 
me,  and  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  sit  to  a  miniature  painter, 
and  that  Mr.  Diaz  should  send 
him  the  picture  with  his  other 
pak^kets. 

''And  here,"  said  he,  putting 
into  my  hand  a  red  case,  "  is  one 
which  may  remind  you  of  me, 
Ihough  it  shows  a  man  whom  you 
Jiever  saw." 

I  opened  it.  It  was  a  miniature 
of  himself  taken  some  few  years 
•earlier  than  the  time  when  I  saw 
him  first,  but,  save  that  it  had  a 
happier,  keener  look,  scarce  dif- 
ferent from  my  8t.  Charge,  I  said 
so,  and  he,  over  my  shoulder, 
looked  down  at  it  with  the  strange, 
mournful,  wondering  smile  with 
which  a  man  looks  on  a  memento 
of  his  boyhood. 

''I  scarce  thought,"  said  he, 
**  ever  to  give  it  to  my  wife  thus." 

"Was  it  done,"  I  asked,  "for 
Miss  Preston  P" 

"It  was.  Did  my  sister  tell 
you  of  her?  Yes;  she  sent  it 
hack." 

I  looked  up  at  him.  Did  that 
memory  haunt  him  still  ? 

He,  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
portrait,  met  mine. 

"Mericas,"  said  he,  gently. 
"€K>d  has  dealt  better  with  me 
than  I  would  have  done  with 
myself.  And  you,  my  child,  do 
not  look  at  me  with  those  re- 
proachful eyes.  You  have  the 
man's  love — she  but  had  the 
boy's." 

And  I  was  satisfied,  and  ashamed 
oi  my  own  jealous  doubt. 

We  parted.  I  cannot  live  the 
pain  over  aeain  in  writing  of  it. 
He  went,  and  I  and  Hannah  were 
left  lonely  at  Qreenwich.  And 
-during  the  sad  summer  of  his 
absence,    was     bom     my     little 


daughter.  And  Hannah  has  al- 
ways laughed  at  me,  because  my 
fijTst  thought  was  whether  her  eyes 
would  be  blue.  And  thev  were 
blue  indeed,  and  when  the  soft 
hair  began  to  clothe  her  tiny  head, 
it  was  golden  as  the  sunshine  that 
shone  when  she  was  bom. 

Within  a  few  days  of  that  tim« 
it  was,  that  my  poor  father  died, 
and  Richard's  letter  with  the  news 
of  death  crossed  Hannah's  with 
the  news  of  birth.  It  was  some 
comfort  to  me,  since  I  could  not  be 
there,  that  Richard  was  with  him 
at  the  end,  and  brought  me  his 
last  words. 

My  little  one  grew,  and  was 
strong,  and  large  of  her  age,  and 
fair,  and  I  found  comfort  in  her, 
and  in  my  husband's  letters,  which 
came  regularly  to  me  through  Mr. 
Diaz.  Whenever  a  ship  fahd  come 
in  with  letters,  this  faithful  friend 
would,  that  very  evening,  bring 
them,  himself,  to  Greenwich,  re- 
garding neither  the  badness  of  the 
weather  nor  the  insecurity  of  the 
roads. 

And  at  last,  after  near  a  twelve- 
month's absence,  my  dear  husband 
was  given  back  to  me,  and  I  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  my  child  in  her 
father's  arms.  He  came  to  me 
straight  from  his  ship,  having  come 
ashore  at  Greenwich,  no  less  im- 
patient for  our  meeting  than  I.  It 
was  decided  that  I  should  remove 
to  London.  Richard  declared  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  have  me  at  so 
great  a  distance,  and  he  took  a 
house  for  me  in  Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square,  which,  being  a 
new  neighbourhood,  open  behind 
to  the  fields,  and  but  few  houses 
yet  built,  was,  in  reality,  more  re- 
tired than  a  country  village;  but 
now,  like  all  the  other  outskirts, 
beginning  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
this  erer-growing  town ;  and  here, 
in  ereat  privacy,  I  continued  to 
dwell  for  another  six  or  seven 
months. 
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Our  marriage  was  still  not  yet 
revealed  to  Madame  Bolandi.  It 
is  always  easy  to  defer  that  which 
may  be  done  at  any  time,  and  the 
year  had  by  no  means  made  our 
task  seem  easier.  I  did,  indeed, 
sometimes  wish  that,  since  it  must 
be  one  day  done,  it  should  be  done 
at  once,  but  I  would  not  urge  it 
on  Richard.  All  his  life,  he  had 
been  made  to  follow  the  desires  of 
those  about  him ;  his  wife,  at  least, 
I  was  resolved,  should  never  use  his 
gentleness  to  make  him  follow  hers. 
And  I  had,  too,  some  pleasure  (as 
I  believe  had  he)  in  the  very 
secrecy  of  our  lives — its  conceal- 
ment seemed  to  give  our  happiness 
an  added  charm.  But  now  cir- 
cumstances, though  for  a  shorter 
time,  once  more  compelled  our 
parting.  Madame  Bolandi  was 
gone  to  Bath,  there  to  meet  her 
daughter  and  Mr.  Preston,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  it  was 
arranged,  Eichard  should  follow 
her  tiiither,  and,  after  a  week's 
stay,  accompany  her  on  her  return. 
I  parted  from  him  with  sorrow 
indeed,  but  not  with  fear.  I 
little  guessed  what  lay  before 
us. 

Now,  on  the  fourth  day,  in  the 
evening,  when  it  was  already  quite 
dark,  near  to  ten  o'clock,  as  well  as 
I  can  remember,  and  of  a  wet, 
windy  night,  we  were  alarmed  by  a 
violent  knocking  at  the  door.  Being 
only  women  in  the  house,  so  lonely 
a  situation,  near  the  fields,  and 
robberies  so  bold  and  freauent, 
our  doors  and  windows  were  always 
barred  up  and  bolted  as  soon  as  it 
began  to  grow  dusk.  Hannah,  at 
th^  unwonted  knocking,  came  run- 
ning to  me  in  the  parlour. 

"  Oh !  ma'am,"  says  she,"  surely 
I  had  better  not  open.  It  can 
be  no  good,  at  this  time  of  night. 
It  will  be  some  drunken  man  who 
has  mistook  his  way." 

"  Nay,  Hannah,  I  said, "  it  may 
be  some  one  has  met  with  some 


accident.     Do  you  open  the  upper 
parlour  window,  and  look  out." 

She  did  so,  crying,  "  Who  are 
you  ?     What  do  you  want  ?" 

**0h,  Mrs.  Hannah,"  said  the 
well-known  voice  of  Mr.  Diaz,. 
'*  come  down  and  let  me  in.  I  am 
wet  through,  and  I  must  see  vour 
mistress." 

But  before  she  could  draw  in  her 
head,  I  had  run  down,  un&stened 
the  heavy  bar,  and  drawn  back  the 
great  bolts  of  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Diaz,  come  in,"  I 
cried.  "  Have  you  letters  from  my 
husband  ?" 

But  I  was  all  of  a  tremble,  for 
I  had  not  expected  letters  so  soon. 
The  Bath  coach  could  scarce  have 
returned  an  hour  before,  and  I 
feared  I  knew  not  what.  I  bade 
him  come  into  the  kitchen,  where 
there  was  still  a  fire,  for  he  was  all 
dripping  with  wet.  And,  then, 
seemg  his  face  by  the  light,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  much  distiirbed 
and  troubled.  « 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Diaz,"  I  cried  out, 
"  What  has  happened  ?" 

I  simk  into  a  chair,  and  Hannah,, 
who  had  now  come  down,  came  to 
my  side,  thinking,  as  she  told  me 
after,  that  I  should  faint. 

"  He  is  alive,  my  dear  lady;  he  is 
alive,"  said  Mr.  Diaz. 

Scarce  could  the  words  ^he  u 
dead*  have  given  me  a  greater 
shock.  The  very  mention  of  his 
life  as  something  to  tell  seemed  to 
bring  so  near  the  chance  of  deatiu 

^*  The  coach  was  attacked  by 
highwaymen  a  few  miles  out  of 
Bath,"  said  Mr.  Diaz, ''  and  there 
was  some  fighting,  Mr.  Gk>d8tone 
amon^  the  foremost  to  defend 
himself  and  his  fellow-passengers, 
and  he  was  woxinded  by  a  pistol 
shot.  Nay,  dear  madam,  I  trust 
there  is  no  danger;  only  time 
needed :  he  is  lying  at  the  j^ear,  at 
Bath.  Madame  Kolandi  is  with 
him.  I  feared  you  might  chanoe 
to  hear  of  the  accident  from  some 
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other  Bouroe.    Come,  mj  dear  lady, 
indeed  you  must  not  be  so  fearfuL" 

<'  I  am  a  coward,"  said  I,  "  Tell 
me  more  partdcnlars,  Mr.  Diaz." 

*'  I  know  no  more,  madam  ;  the 
message  told  me  merely  the  facts." 

"Oh,  then,  he  was  well  enough 
to  send  a  message ;  did  he  not  send 
to  me  ?" 

*'  It  was  Madame  Bolandi  who  sent 
the  message/'  Mr.  Diaz  answered, 
in  some  confusion.  **  Doubtless 
Mr.  €k>dstone  charged  her  with  it." 

I  said  no  more.  Hannah,  after 
fetching  him  some  wine,  stood 
holding  his  steaming  overcoat  to 
the  fire.  He  said  that  he  must  at 
once  return  to  the  dty.  Yet  did 
he  not  go,  but  stood  moving  un- 
easily to  and  fro. 

'<  Madam,"  says  he  at  last,  as 
if  he  could  contain  the  words  no 
longer,  "have  you  your  marriage 
certificate  ?" 

"No,"  said  I,  in  wonder,  "my 
husband  has  it."  Then  all  at  once, 
guessing  his  thought,  "  In  the 
name  of  all  the  samts,"  I  cried, 
springing  up,  "  tell  me  the  truth, 
Mr.  Diaz.  Is  my  husband  in 
danger  ?     Is  he  like  to  die  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.     I  hope  not." 

"  But  'tis  Ukely  —  oh !  is  it 
likely  ?" 

"Indeed,  I  know  not,  madam, 
and  that  is  the  truth.  I  know  only 
that  he  was  wounded,  that  they 
carried  him  to  the  Bear,  and  that 
he  Uved." 

"Was  that  all  the  message? 
Why  were  you  sent  to,  Mr.  Diaz  ?" 

"  The  message,  madam,  the  mes- 
sage," said  Mr.  Diaz,  twisting  his 
hands,  and  looking  this  way  and 
that, — "you  know  Madame  Rolandi 
is  fanciful  about  physicians — 'twas 
that  I  should  send  Sir  James 
Grove." 

And  is  he  gone  ?" 
He  rode  to-night." 
To-night  —  80  urgent —  Oh 
Richard—" 

I  felt  my  knees  fail  under  me. 


(( 
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and  all  my  blood  run  back  upon 
my  heart.  *  I  heard  Hannah's  voice, 
as  if  through  a  thick  doud. 
"  She's  going."  I  sank  back  into 
the  chfur  from  which  I  had 
risen.  Then,  for  an  instant,  all 
was  blank.  But  I  called  mv  forces 
back ;  these  might  be  the  last 
moments  of  my  husband's  life,  and 
should  I  waste  them  in  fainting  ? 
And  lifting  myself  up,  to  their 
surprise  and  my  own,  I  spoke  quite 
composedly,  and  felt  myself  calm, 
and  mistress  of  myself,  and  in  no 
way  inclined  to  weep.  I  said  that 
I  must  set  out,  that  very  moment, 
for  Bath ;  that  I  must  get  a  chaise 
at  any  price,  and  if  I  had  to  walk 
all  over  London  for  it.  Mr.  Diaz, 
wringing  his  hands,  besought  me 
to  hear  reason.  The  roads  were 
unsafe.  I  should  certainly  be 
stopped.  I  should  have  to  wait 
for  norses,  and  even  if  I  arrived 
without  accident  (which  he  said 
was  well  nigh  impossible,  I  should 
reach  Bath  later  than  if  I  waited 
till  to-morrow  mominff,  when  I 
might  go  by  the  Machme,  which 
accompUshed  the  journey  in  two 
days.  "  You  know,  madam,"  said 
he,  "  how  much  it  would  distress 
yoiu:  husband  to  know  you  travel- 
ling alone,  in  a  chaise,  and  at 
night." 

"Sir  James  Grove  has  gone," 
said  I,  "  why  cannot  his  wife  go  ?" 

"  Sir  James  rides  his  own  horse, 
and  is  armed.  Indeed,  madam,  it 
must  not  6e." 

And  so  I  yielded,  since  he  made 
it  clear  that  by  waiting  I  should 
arrive  the  sooner  ;  and  he  promised 
to  see  me  to  the  coach  himself,  the 
next  morning. 

I  scarce  know  what  happened 
through  the  rest  of  that  most 
miserable  night.  I  only  re- 
member that,  again  and  again, 
when  I  was  well  nigh  mad  with 
grief,  I  cast  myself  down  beside  my 
Httle  one's  bed,  and  watched  her 
fair,  fair  little  cheek  and  golden 
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hair,  and  so  got  strength  to  live 
through  another  hour's  agony. 
And  once  she  stirred,  and,  lifting 
her  eyelids,  looked  at  me  quietly 
out  of  her  clear  blue  eyes,  then 
broke  into  a  dimpling  smile,  and 
put  up  her  soft  hands  to  my  face. 
Then  drawing  my  treasure  softly 
to  me,  I  bent  down  my  face  above 
her,  and  wept  as  if  I  were  weeping 
my  very  life  away. 

And  slowly,  slowly  the  dawn 
broke,  and  the  day  came,  in  which 
I  could  start  to  go  to  my  husband. 
Oh,  that  day !  How  slowly  moved  the 
coach,  how  endless  were  the  lines 
of  hedgerows,  turning  now  to  the 
same  green  as  when  Richard  took 
me  to  Hammersmith.  And  the  talk 
among  my  fellow  passengers  was 
of  how  the  coach  had  been  attacked 
on  its  last  journey,  and  the  coach- 
man killed,  and  a  gentleman  badly 
wounded. 

"  Will  he  die,  sir,  do  you  think?" 
I  asked  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  spoken. 

**  How  can  I  tell,  miss  ?  I  know 
nothing  but  that  he  was  shot,  and 
that  he  did  not  die  there." 

And  I  said  no  more.  When  we 
stopped  for  the  night,  and  while  we 
waited  in  a  great  room  for  supper, 
the  talk  began  again. 

"They  were  not  common  high- 
waymen," said  a  young  gentleman, 
who  had  travelled  outside,  and 
professed  to  have  his  news  from 
the  coachman.  They  would 
scarce  have  dared  to  stop  /  the 
Machine.  They  were  encouraged 
by  a  young  gentlemen  (of  Bristol, 
'twas  said),  who  hoped,  in  the  con- 
fusion, to  carry  off  a  young  lady,  a 
great  heiress,  with  whom  he  was  in 
love.  But  the  tall  gentleman  (as 
he  called  Richard),  hearing  the 
lady  shriek,  had  gone  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  the  two  had  fought,  and 
the  joung  gentleman,  being  hurt 
in  his  sword-arm,  had  called  out  to 
his  men,  '  Shoot  him ! '  and  one  of 
them— cowards  as  they  were^-did 


so ;  but  help  coming,  and  the)young 
lady  clinging  to  her  protector,  they 
were  obliged  to  go  off  unsatisfied 
after  all. 

"  And  what  was  the  gentleman's 
name  who  was  wounded  ?"  asked  a 
lady. 

He  told  her  Oadsden,  and  belong- 
ing to  Bath,  which  made  me  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  rest  of  his  tale. 

I  had  not  thought  to  close  my 
eyes  that  night,  but  the  weariness 
and  the  many  hours  of  travel  had 
so  spent  my  strength  that  I  slept, 
but  kept  starting  awake  again, 
dreaming  that  I  had  seen  Bidiard 
dead,  or  that  Madame  Bolandi  was 
angry  with  me,  and  telling  me, 
over  and  over  again,  that  she  would 
not  let  me  come  to  him  to  see  him. 
And,  then,  as  morning  came,  I 
dreamed  that  the  coach  was  gone 
without  me,  which  so  affrighted 
me  that  I  started  up  and  slept  no 
more. 

Once  more  the  coach  started,  and 
the  slow  hours  wore  on.  I  sat, 
leant  back  in  my  place,  given  up  to 
sickening  thoughts.  First  among 
them  lay  the  terrible  anguish  of 
fear  lest  I  might  be  too  late. 
Again  and  again,  the  image  of 
Madame  Eolandi  would  present 
itself,  coming  forward  with  proud 
wonder  in  her  eyes  to  ask  What  did 
I  here? 

As  the  light  of  the  evening  began 
to  spread  low  over  the  landscape,  a 
passenger  leaned  down  from  out- 
side to,  call  to  us.  "  'Twaa  here 
the  coaich  was  attacked;  you  can 
see  the  marks." 

For,  indeed,  the  grass  was  all 
trodden,  and  the  soft  groimd 
scarred.  Everybody  looked  out 
but  I — ^I  could  not.  And  now  all 
began  to  grow  eager,  and  to  look 
for  known  places,  and  at  last  the 
Machine  drew  up  before  the  Bear. 
'Twas  almost  dark.  There  was  a 
great  bustle,  but,  looking  im,  my 
eye  fell  on  a  figure  which  made  me 
at  once  hope  and  fear.    A  gentle- 
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man,  in  the  dress  of  a  physician, 
was  coming  down  the  broad  central 
staircase.     I  flew  up  to  him. 

"Sir,  have  you  come  from  Mr. 
Oodstone  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  some 
surprise,  and  replied,  "  Yes, 
madam  r'" 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  said  I,  and  there 
stopped ;  but  he  gave  no  reply  till 
I  had  forced  from  myself  the  ques- 
tion, «  Will  he  Hve  ?" 

"  I  trust  so  ;  I  trust  so — Oh  yes, 
I  trust  so,  madam.  Are  you,  then, 
the  young  lady  whom  he  saved  ?" 

I  shook  my  head,  and  pointing 
up  the  staircase,  "Which  is  his 
room?" 

Drawing  himself  up,  "Nay, 
madam,"  says  he. 

"Will  you  drive  me  mad? 
which  room,  sir,  which  room?" 
I  cried,  with  a  fury  which 
I  had  not  known  to  belong  to  my 
nature.  I  had  stationed  myself 
before  him,  he  could  not  pass  me, 
he  looked  alarmed;  I  doubt  he 
thought  me  crazed. 

"  The  first  room  on  the  left," 
says  he,  in  a  small  voice,  and  I, 
running  by  him,  went  up. 

One  moment  I  stooa  with  my 
finders  on  the  door  handle.  Madame 
Bolandi,  Letty,  they  were  all 
nothing  to  me,  now.  I  felt  strong 
to  sweep  them  all  aside,  but  the 
thought  of  seeing  him  made  me 
weak.  Softly,  I  opened  the  door. 
The  growing  twilight  filled  the 
room.  I  saw  that  there  were  people 
in  it,  that  this  was  not  Eichard's 
room,  that  a  door  stood  open  into 
another  beyond. 

"  Where  is  my  husband  ?"  said  I. 

And  as  I  came  in  at  the  door, 
this  strange  thing  came  upon  me ; 
time  became  endless,  and  every 
minute  seemed  age-long.  I  had 
lived  half  a  life  before  the  face  of 
Mr.  Preston,  like  a  face  recognised 
in  a  crowd,  came  up  before  me, 
with  wonder  in  his  eyes,  He  had 
not  yet  spoken  when  the  rustle  of 


a  woman's  dress  stirred,  Madame 
Bolandi  came  swiftly  to  me  from 
the  inner  room,  and  in  a  voice, 
hushed,  astonished,  joyful,  whis- 
pered, "  Mericas,  thank  Heaven  you 
are  come." 

I  stood  as  turned  to  stone,  or  in 
a  dream  and  feeling  it  a  dream. 
Suddenly,  from  the  mner  room  a 
voice,  sharper,  thinner,  but  going 
to  my  hefurt  like  my  child's  cry, 
came,  asking, 

"Whatisit,  Letitia?" 

Then,  unexpectedly,  my  strength 
came  to  an  end,  and  without  a  word, 
I  dropped,  fainting,  at  their  feet. 

When  my  senses  returned,  I  was 
lying  on  Madame  Bolandi's  bed ; 
Letty  and  she  were  beside  me. 
They  told  me,  in  answer  to  my  first 
whispered  question,  that  there  was 
every  hope,  now,  that  Eichard's 
wound  was  less  serious  than  at  first 
apprehended ;  that,  when  Madame 
Solandi  sent  her  message  to  Mr. 
Diaz,  he  was  lying  unconscious,  but 
from  the  time  he  came  to  himself, 
his  thoughts  had  been  all  of  me. 
That  he  had  dictated  to  Mr. 
Preston  all  the  particulars  of  our 
marriage,  and  had  bidden  them 
send  for  me,  which  they  had  done 
at  once,  but  were  none  the  less 
amazed  to  see  me,  since  it  was  im- 
possible I  should  have  followed  so 
speedily.  And  Letty  told  me, 
afterwards,  that  he  had  called  her 
mother  to  him,  and  making  her  sit 
by  him  on  the  edge  of  his  bed, 
had  said,  "If  ever  you  loved  me,  or 
your  own  child,  Letitia,  be  a  sister 
to  my  wife  when  she  comes,  and  a 
friend  to  her  and  her  child,  if  I 
die." 

And  that,  with  tears  running 
down  her  face,  she  had  answered, 
"  Oh,  Bichard,  do  you  suppose  I 
could  be  angry  with  her  now  ?  " 

"And  does  he  know,"  I  asked , 
"that  I  am  here?" 

They  told  me.  Not  yet ;  they  had 
waited  till  I  should  be  recovered 
sufficiently  to  follow  the  announce- 
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menli  immediately.  And  I,  at 
once  declaring  that  I  was  suffi- 
cientlj  recoYered,  thej  presentlj 
let  me  go  back. 

I  waited  in  the  outer  room, 
standing  close  to  the  door  of  the 
other,  and  holding  Lettj's  hand. 
Her  husband  stood  by  us,  his  face 
scarce  less  anxious  than  ours. 
Whether  'twas  his  marriage,  or 
tiie  being  older  by  two  years,  had 
changed  him,  or  the  sobering  effect 
of  his  grief.  I  know  not,  but  he 
appeared  to  me  much  more  manly 
and  simple  than  in  former  times. 

Madame  Bolandi  began  to  speak, 
within. 

"  Perhaps,  brother,  Mericas 
might  arriye  to-night." 

'^  Impossible,  Letitia,  unless  she 
could  fly." 

"  Nay,  but  you  know,  Mr.  Diaz 
might  have  sent  to  her  to  tell  her, 
and  if  so,  she  might  have  come  by 
the  Machine  to-night." 

There  was  a  quick  rustle,  as  if 
he  raised  himself  in  bed.  *'Gh) 
and  ask,  Letitia,  go  and  ask." 

Then  her  voice,  entreating  him 
to  rest  still ;  then  his — 

"  Why  did  you  give  me  a  hope  ?" 
and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Not  until 
this  time  to-morrow.  Oh,  if  she 
knew  how  I  wanted  her !" 

I  could  keep  back  no  longer.  I 
moved  forward,  but  Mr.  Preston 
held  me  firmly  by  the  arm,  and 
afterwards  I  was  grateful  to  him. 

**  Dick,"  said  Madame  Bolandi's 
voice  (it  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  her  call  him  by  that  name 
and  the  last),  "she's  here." 

As  the  words  were  spoken,  Mr. 
Preston  relaxed  his  hold,  and  I 
went  in. 

The  moment,  the  light,  the 
precise  degree  of  sound  from  the 
street,  the  room,  the  bed,  are  all 
stamped  on  my  brain ;  but  when  I 
try  to  recall  them,  piece  by  piece,  I 
can  separate  nothing  but  my 
husband's  eyes — so  keen,  so  large, 
so  strangely  blue,  and  fixed  upon 


me  with  a  very  hunger.  If  death 
had  sundered  us,  I  &ink  he  would 
have  met  me,  after,  with  such  a 
look.  I  laid  my  &u3e  beside  his; 
there  was  not  a  word  spoken 
between  us. 

Madame  Bolandi  stood  with  her 
back  towards  us,  wiping  away,  one 
by  one,  the  tears  that  ran  down 
her  &^». 

*'  Letitia,"  said  Bichard. 

She  drew  near.  He,  taking  her 
hand  in  the  one  of  his  which  was 
not  disabled,  laid  it  against  mine. 
Our  two  hands  clasped  together, 
and  his  longer  hand  came  without, 
and  closed  upon  them  both. 

And  thus  that  revelation  which, 
for  two  years  we  had  so  feared, 
passed  almost  unheeded  in  the 
shadow  of  the  greater  fear.  Slowly, 
the  greater  fear,  too,  drew  away, 
and  Bichard  rose  up,  looking,  as 
his  sister  had  said  once  bef  ore,  like 
his  own  ghost.  But  before  that 
time,  came  another  change  for 
whidi  we  had  not  looked.  The 
young  lady  whom  Bichard  had 
defended  (for  the  tale  was  true 
enough)  was  Miss  Oasildon,  who 
was  about  to  marry  Lord  Pembxuy, 
and  was,  indeed,  a  great  heiress  in 
the  right  of  her  mother,  who  had 
been  many  years  dead.  Sir  Frede- 
rick Oasildon,  her  father,  was  an 
old  admirer  (so  he  said)  of 
Madame  Bolandi,  before  she  went 
to  Portugal.  He  came  at  onoe  to 
thank  Bichard  for  his  protection  of 
Miss  Oasildon,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance was  renewed.  •  As  Bichard 
recovered,  Madame  Bolandi  re- 
sumed those  gaieties  which  her 
care  for  him  had  interrupted.  How 
happy  for  us  were  those  times,  re- 
sembling almost  our  peaceful  abode 
in  Devonshire !  I  almost  dreaded 
their  coming  to  an  end,  and 
so,  I  am  sure,  although  he  said 
no  word,  did  Bichard.  Indeed, 
the  thought  could  not  but  be  op- 
pressive, of  resuming  a  life  in 
London  which  might  be  perilouslT 
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apt  to  resemble  the  old  days  before 
our  marriage.  Yet  neither  of  us 
saw  what  lay  dear  before  us,  not 
although  Madame  Bolandi,  many 
times  in  a  day,  dropped  words  of 
Sir  Frederick's  admiration,  and  Sir 
Frederick's  loneliness,  now  that  his 
daughter  was  married  and  eone  to 
Italy,  and  his  elegance,  and  his  fine 
house.  For  we  had  so  long  been 
used  to  the  number  of  her  admirers 
— ^though,  indeed,  that  was,  now, 
somewhat  less  than  formerly. 

One  evening,  however,  Madame 
Bolandi  returned,  having  walked 
with  Letty  in  the  town,  and,  sitting 
down  bv  us,  said,  ''Brother,  I  have 
somethmg  of  importance  to  com- 
municate to  you — ^which  I  think  it 
may  not  be  hard  for  you  to  guess." 

But  neither  Bichard  nor  I  could 
&ame  a  conjecture,  and  gazed  on 
one  another  with  wonder,  and  well 
nigh  with  alarm. 

Then  said  Madame  !Rolandi,  in  a 
slightly  higher  tone,  "  I  did  think, 
Eichard,  that  I  should  never  have 
left  you  to  marry — ^you  know  well 
how  often  I  have  refused  to  do  so. 
But  now — ^you  have  taken  another 
companion.  No,  I  do  not  blame 
you ;  'tis  natural  in  a  man  to  wish 
a  wife  of  his  own.  Only  this ;  I 
intend  to  follow  your  example,  and 
I  have  fi^iven  my  promise  to  Sir 
Frederick,  this  afternoon." 

I  saw  the  gathering  anxiety 
lift,  like  a  cloud,  from  Bichard's 
brow. 


"  My  dear  Letitia,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  I  rejoice 
most  heartily.  'Tis  the  very  life 
for  which  you  are  fitted,  and  Sir 
Frederick  is  almost  the  only  man 
to  whom  I  could  be  glad  to  give 
you  up.  I  wish  you  joy,  my  lady 
Casildon. 

Madame  Bolandi  smiled,  and 
letting  fall  a  glance  of  inquiring 
triumph  my  way,  seemed  to  ask : 
"  What  say  you  to  this  ?" 

I,  feeling  in  my  heart  a  selfish 
joy,  scarce  dar^d  to  meet  her  eye. 

"Bichard,"  said  she,  her  smile 
growing,  "  your  wife  is  jealous 
tiiat  I  shall  DC  my  lady," 

And  she  touched  my  cheek,  and 
laughed. 

I  smiled,  but  did  not  contradict 
her.  She  could  pardon  me  that. 
She  might  not  so  easily  have 
pardoned  the  inner  thankfulness 
of  my  heart. 

And  so  Madame  Bolandi  was 
married  with  great  triumph  to  Sir 
Frederick  Casildon,  and  entered 
upon  the  life  for  which,  as  Bichard 
had  truly  said,  she  was  most  fitted ; 
and  my  husband  and  I  went  home 
together  to  that  house  in  PaU 
Mall,  which  was  my  first  home  in 
England ;  dear  as  the  scene  of  my 
first  love,  dearer  still  as  the  home 
of  my  most  happy  marriage,  the 
scene  of  my  children's  childhood, 
and  where,  when  my  time  comes,  I 
hope  to  die. 
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Thbbb  are  some  men  of  whom  it 
is  said  in  their  youth,  Such  a  one 
will  do  great  things ;  but  when  thej 
come  to  middle-age  people  say, 
Such  a  one  could  do  gfeat  things  if 
he  would  only  try;  and  by  the  time 
old  age  is  reached  it  is,  What  a 
pity  such  a  one  never  did  any 
thing  worthy  of  him,  for  he  could 
have  done  any  thing  if  only  he  had 
tried.  We  do  not  mean  absolutely 
to  affirm  all  this  of  Mr.  Butt.  He 
has  at  least  done  many  brilliant 
thinfi^s,  but  the  general  impression 
left  oy  his  career  is  that  of  the 
man  of  promise  rather  than  per- 
formance. The  leading  facts  of 
his  life  are  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  who  may  be  in  ignorance  of 
them,  we  may  as  well  add  an 
abstract,  culled  from  various  Irish 
joumab  of  both  parties.  The 
Conservative  Daily  Eitprese  thus 
narrates  his  early  career : 

"  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1813, 
and  was  the  only  son  of  the  Bev. 
Bobert  Butt,  rector  of  Stranorlar, 
in  the  county  Donegal.  His  &mily 
was  related  to  the  famous  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  also  claimed  kinship 
to  the  O'Donnels,  the  old  Irish 
chiefs  of  Ulster.  About  the  year 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  and  soon 
earned    a    high    reputation    as  a 


classical  student.  in  1882  he 
obtained  a  scholarship,  and  in  1835 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  with  distinction.  During  hi& 
collegiate  course  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  G^rgics  of 
Yirgil,  and  other  classical  brochure$t 
which  showed  a  highly-finished 
taste  and  scholarship.  He  also 
devoted  his  attention  to  literary 
culture,  and  in  1833  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Dublin 
University  MagaziTie^  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  editor.*  He 
was  for  many  years  a  regular  con> 
tributor  to  its  pa^es,  chiefly  of 
political  articles  and  reviews ;  but 
he  also  wrote  some  tales  for  it,  the 
most  successful  of  which  was  the 
story  of  *The  Bribed  ,  Scholar,' 
which  was  one  of  a  series  entitled, 
'Chapters  of  College  Bomance/ 
He  also  cultivated  oratory,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  College  Historical 
Society.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Political  Eco> 
nomy,  which  was  then  founded 
by  the  late  Archbishop  Whately, 
and  this  opened  for  him  a  new 
field  of  distinction.  For  many 
years  after  he  had  retired  from  it 
he  was  popularly  known  by  his 
academic  title  of  Professor  Butt. 
In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar,  and  the  high  reputation  which 


*  We  have  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Batt*8  oonneotioii  with  the  magazine  in  his  own 
words.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Bnxton,  in  September,  1877,  when  he  was  soifering  from 
illness,  and  his  expression  for  pnblio  affairs  was  *  turmoil/  he  says  :  "  I  became  editor 
of  the  magazine,  while  yet  an  nndergradoate,  in  August,  1834 ;  that  is,  the  August 
number  came  out  under  my  care.  Wifch  the  exception  of  two  or  three  months  in  the 
early  part  of  1836,  when  I  was  away  from  Dublin,  I  continued  to  manage  it  until  I  waa 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  end  of  1838."— Ed.  U.  M. 
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he  had  won  ohtained  for  him  a 
considerable  share  of  practice.  He 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  day,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  zealous  champions  of  the 
Conservative  cause.  A  marked 
tribute  to  his  talents  and  eamest- 
iiess  was  paid  to  him  by  the  old 
corporation  of  Dublin,  who  selected 
him,  junior  barrister  though  he 
was,  to  plead  their  cause  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
although  he  failed  to  induce  that 
august  assembly  to  reject  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  he  added 
to  his  popular  prestige  by  the 
ability  and  eloquence  displayed  in 
his  address.  He  returned  to  Ire- 
land covered  with  honours,  and 
was  elected  as  an  alderman  of  the 
new  corporation.  He  was  not  long 
in  the  council  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  battle  for  his  principles, 
and  he  did  not  shrink  from  en- 
countering the  great  Demagogue 
himself,  who  had  then  commenced 
his  agitation  for  a  Eepeal  of  the 
Union.  The  question  was  brought 
on  for  discussion  in  the  corpora- 
tion, and  Mr.  Butt,  entering  the 
lists  against  0*Connell,  maintained 
the  unpopular  side  with  an  argu- 
mentative power  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence which  elicited  admiration 
even  from  his  most  determined 
opponents.  He  continued  mean- 
while to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Dublin  Conservative 
Society,  which  then  met  in 
Dawson-street,  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  to  carry  on  a 
counter  agitation  to  that  of  the 
Repeal  Association.  He  also  wrote 
for  the  Conservative  press  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  as  well  as 
for  the  magazine,  and  not  deeming 
the  most  pronounced  of  the 
journals  of  the  day  sufficiently 
strong,  he  joined  with  others  in 
estabushing  a  weekly  newspaper 
called     the    Protestcmt    €huirdian. 


It  was  afterwards  amalgamated 
with  the  Warder,  with  which  he 
then  became  connected.  Among 
the  incidents  of  those  stirring 
times,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  an  election  for  the  University, 
in  which  the  late  Recorder  of 
iJublin,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  had  sat 
for  some  years  as  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Lefroy,  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  Mr.  Napier,  a  deter- 
mined opponent,  whom  Mr.  Butt, 
Mr.  Whiteside,and  others  supported 
with  aU  their  eloquence.  After 
an  exciting  contest,  in  which  much 
bitter  feeling  and  great  intellectual 
power  was  displayed,  Mr.  Shaw 
was  returned,  but  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  see  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  succeed  again,  and  he 
resolved  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  his  laurels  plucked  from 
his  brow  the  next  time.  Mr.  Butt 
was  so  actively  engaged  in  party 
warfare  that  he  could  not  devote 
himself  as  fully  as  he  might  other- 
wise have  done  to  the  study  of  his 
profession  ;  but  he  rose  rapidly 
nevertheless,  and  his  abilities  so 
impressed  the  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  (Lord  St. 
Leonards) — ^who  was  certainly  not 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  Irish 
barristers,  or  disposed  to  compli- 
ment them — ^that  he  called  him  to 
the  inner  bar  in  1844.  We  do  not 
remember  any  other  instance  in 
which  a  silk  gown  was  obtained 
after  so  short  a  connection  with 
the  bar.  Mr.  Butt  was  retained 
as  counsel  in  many  great  causes, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  defended 
Smith  O'Brien  and  other  prisoners 
in  the  State  trials  of  1848.  In 
1852  he  was  induced  to  enter 
Parliament  as  a  member  for  the 
borough  of  Harwich ;  but  he  was 
not  long  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  seat,  for  in  the  same  year 
there  was  a  general  election,  and 
he  then  offered  himself  as  a  Liberal 
Conservative  for  the  borough  of 
Toughal.     This  appears  to  have 
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been  his  first  divergence  from  the 
straight  track  of  Oonserratism. 
He  was  opposed  by  Sir  J.  M'Kenna, 
but  was  elected,  and  sat  for  the 
borough  from  1852  to  1865,  when 
he  was  defeated.  He  had  been 
meanwhile  absent  from  Ireland, 
and  had  given  up  his  connection 
with  the  Bar,  but  about  the  year 
1862  he  suddenly  reappeared  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone,  and,  with 
the  same  marvellous  facility  of 
reuniting  the  fragments  of  his 
professional  fortune  which  he  had 
so  often  wantonly  shattered,  he 
again  resumed  his  practice  and 
was  employed  in  several  important 
cases.  In  1871  another  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  Parliament 
presented  itself,  and  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  city  of  Limerick 
and  take  the  leadership  of  the 
Home  Rule  Party." 

Eeferring  to  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Butt's  connection  with  Irish 
national  movements,  the  Freeman 
says : 

"Naturally,  when  the  State 
trials  of  1865  were  approaching, 
his  assistance  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  friends  of  the  accused, 
and  it  was  rendered  with  an  un- 
spai*ing  and  unselfish  generosity 
which  bespoke  the  man.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  cause  of  the  pri- 
soners with  the  utmost  earnestness 
and  zeal.  What  Curran  was  in  '98, 
what  O'Connell  was  in  Magee's 
case,  what  Whiteside  was  on  the 
trial  of  O'Brien  and  others,  such 
was  Isaac  Butt  on  the  State  trials 
of  Sixty-five.  The  self-sacrifice 
and  devotedness  to  which  he  was 
a  daily  witness,  though  he  could 
not  approve  of  their  object,  com- 
manded his  sympathy  and  respect. 
All  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature 
were  aroused,  and  he  resolved  to 
devote  the  future  energies  of  his 
life  to  redressing  a  state  of  things 
which  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
sufEdring.      Frequent      pamphlets 


appeared  from  his  pen.  One  dealt 
with  the  education  question.  In 
this  he  vigorously  advocated  the 
liberty  of  teaching  and  the  rights 
of  conscience.  The  lode  of  thought 
thus  struck  was  consistently  fol- 
lowed up  until  Parliament  and  the 
country  were  put  in  possession  of  a 
University  Bill  which  at  once 
removed  the  pretext  of  obscurity 
touching  the  Irish  demand,  and 
may  stand  as  a  model  for  any 
Government  which  desires  to  do 
justice  and  serve  education.  Again, 
m  his  works  entitled  *  A  plea  for 
the  Celtic  Eace,'  *The  Irish 
Querist,'  'The  Irish  People  and 
the  Irish  Land,'  the  great  agrarian 
question  was  brought  home  to  the 
hearts  of  his  readers  with  the  skill 
of  a  most  persuasive  pleader,  in 
whom  the  historian  and  the  lawyer 
were  combined  with  the  patriot 
The  extraordinary  activity  of  his 
mind  was  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance, in  I87I,  in  the  midst  of 
multifarious  avocations,  of  his 
great  text-book,  entitled  *A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Compensation  to  Tenants  in  Ire- 
land.^" 

The  facts  here  narrated  speak 
highly  for  the  versatility  of  Mr. 
Butt's  genius ;  but  his  reputation 
in  the  long  run  must  rest  on 
his  achievements  as  an  advocate 
and  a  politician. 

In  literature  Butt  was  not  a 
success ;  yet  his  literary  frag^w^' 
are  marked  by  no  small  talent 
It  is  the  kind  of  talent,  however, 
which  Lord  Macaulay  in  a  well 
known  passage  compares  to  the 
wing  of  the  ostrich.  It  could  not 
lift  him  into  the  air,  but  on  the 
ground  it  enabled  him  to  distance 
all  his  rivals.  He  would  never  hate 
made  a  poet,  nor  even  a  first  class 
novelist ;  but  as  orator  and  advocate 
few  could  compete  with  him.  His 
influence  with  juries  and  with 
popular  assemblies  was  perhaps 
second  only    to  O'ConneU's,  and 
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liad  he  elected  to  stand  by  the  Bar 
he  must  have  reached  the  highest 
honours  of  the  profession.  It  was 
not  his  politics  that  hindered  him  ; 
for  barristers  ere  now  have  made 
Parliament  a  stepping-stone  to 
promotion.  His  practice  was  known 
to  be  immensely  lucrative,  and  the 
private  weaknesses  that  kept  him 
poor  all  his  life  are  unfortunately 
no  secret.  Of  these,  however,  it 
is  not  our  place  here  to  discourse, 
nor  can  anyone  now  say  with  cer- 
tainly how  far  and  in  what  way 
his  private  troubles  may  have  in- 
fluenced his  public  career.  That 
career,  we  have  seen,  consists  of 
two  main  portions.  In  the  first, 
1840  to  1865,  Mr.  Butt  appeared 
simply  as  an  eloquent  advocate  and 
a  strone  Conservative.  It  is  a  re- 
markable feature  of  the  forensic 
profession  that  its  services  are 
always  available  irrespective  of 
party,  and  Butt,  like  other  eminent 
advocates,  won  some  of  his 
best  triumphs  in  the  defence  of 
men  whose  politics  were  opposed  to 
his  own.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  concerned  in  the  0*Connell 
State  trial  of  1843-4;  but  he  was  coun- 
sel for  the  defence  of  Smith  0*Brien 
in  1848,  although  only  four  years 
later  he  was  to  enter  Parliament  as 
Conservative  member  for  Harwich 
and  subsequently  for  Youghal.  It 
was  after  he  lost  his  seat  in  1865 
that  he  became  the  defender  of  the 
Fenian  conspirators ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly never  for  a  moment  sympa- 
thised with  Fenian  designs.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  it  was 
experience  gained  in  t^e  Fenian 
trials  which  converted  Butt  to 
Home  Rule.  There  is  nothing  in 
common  between  the  subversive 
schemes  of  the  Fenians  and  the 
mild  Federalism  which  is  all  that 
Butt  ever  avowed ;  and  had  he  been 
so  converted,  he  would  have  pro- 
bably been  the  first  advocate  in 
history  who  owed  a  political  change 
to  the  briefs  of  clients.     We  shaJl 


have  occasion  to  see  presently 
that  Butt's  change  of  front  was 
rather  apparent  than  real,  for  there 
are  few  things  in  politics  more 
puzzling  than  the  entanglement  of 
Irish  parties  calling  themselves  by 
the  various  names  of  Bepealers, 
Home  Bulers,  and  Nationalists. 
When  Butt  became  the  "Fenian 
coimsellor,"  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Bepeal  agitation  was  dead  and 
buried.  The  insurrectionary  schemes 
of  Fenianism  were  attributed 
partly  to  a  vain  following  of  Smith 
O'Brien  and  the  young  Irelanders, 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of 
Irish-Americans.  Up  to  1869  it 
was  assumed  that  every  one  who 
was  not  a  Fenian  was  contented 
with  the  Union ;  but  that  year  saw 
a  change  which  had  some  far- 
reaching  effects.  The  Act  for  dis- 
establishing the  Irish  Church  was 
in  form  a  statute  repealing  certain 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  it 
was  from  staunch  Church  and  State 
Protestants  that  the  cry  was  first 
heard — Eepeal  one  section  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  you  must  repeal  it 
all ! — The  Union,  said  these  logical 
men,  is  a  treaty;  and  you  cannot 
annul  any  clause  of  a  treaty  with- 
out the  consent  of  both  contracting 
powers.  The  assumption  to  annul 
any  clause,  they  went  on  to  argue, 
is  equivalent  to  annulling  the  whole 
treaty ;  so  that  the  Act  which  re- 
pealed the  Church  clauses  virtually 
repealed  the  whole  Union.  Butt 
was  too  acute  as  a  lawyer  and  too 
skilful  as  a  tactician  to  attach  any 
practical  value  to  this  reasoning. 
Whether  the  Act  of  Union  were 
a  statute  or  a  treaty,  it  could  not 
be  abrogated  in  the  summary  way 
the  Church  partisans  argued.  Be- 
peal pure  and  simple  involved  the 
mvalidation  of  every  statute  since 
1801,  from  Catholic  Emancipation 
down  to  the  latest  Gfas  or  High- 
way Bill.  Even  in  O'ConneU's  time 
it  had  been  absurd  to  expect  that 
the  Irish  people  would  be  content 
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to  surrender  the  great  constitu- 
tional amendments  of  George  IV.'s 
and  William  IV.  *8  reigns,  and 
trust  their  liberties  to  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Protestant  Ascendancy 
and  unreformed  suffrage.  If  the 
Union  had  really  been  dissolved  by 
the  Church  Act,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  re-enact  in  some 
form  every  measure  that  had  passed 
the  United  Parliament ;  and  such 
a  task  could  never  have  been  trusted 
te  an  Irish  Parliament  of  Protes- 
tants enraged  at  the  plunder  of 
the  Establishment.  Nevertheless 
the  cry  of  virtual  repeal  of  the  Union 
found  favour  with  not  a  few  of  what 
had  been  the  Orange  faction ;  and  it 
was  out  of  this  cry  that  the  Home 
Bule  agitation  really  arose.  Butt  was 
probably  the  inventor  of  the  phrase 
Home  Rule;  he  was  certainly  the 
first  to  use  it  as  an  effective  election 
crv.  Soon  it  was  taken  up  and 
eclioed  by  men  of  all  manner  of 
political  shades.  To  the  Orange 
Tory  it  simply  meant  a  stick  to 
beat  the  hated  Gladstone  govern- 
ment. To  the  Fenian  it  meant  a 
step  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  Eepublic.  To  the  mode- 
rate Nationalist  it  meant  an  Irish 
Parliament,  like  that  of  1782,  with 
all  the  modem  improvements,  hien 
entendu,  and  minus  sectarianism 
and  corruption.  Butt  himself 
always  talked  of  a  Local  Legislature 
for  local  affairs,  but  he  never 
defined  what  local  affairs  meant. 
There  were,  however,  two  parties 
in  Ireland  to  whom  the  significance 
of  these  words  was  very  apparent. 
To  the  small  tenant  farmers  local 
affairs  meant  Fixity  of  Tenure ; 
and  to  the  priesthood  and  their 
devoted  adherents,  local  affairs 
meant  clerical  control  of  education, 
and  especially  of  University  educa- 
tion. To  these  two  parties  Home 
Rule  meant  a  local  legislature  that 
would  give  them  these  things,  and 
these  two  parties  make  up  between 
them     nine-tenths    of     the    Irish 


electorate.  Thus  the  Conservative 
Protestant  Butt,  in  virtue  of  his 
watchword,  or  catchword.  Home 
Rule,  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  party  whose  main  objects  were 
to  attack  the  existing  rights  of 
property,  and  to  obtain  a  new  lease 
of  power  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  To  do  him  justice,  we 
must  admit  that  his  change  of 
front  was  not  a  very  great  one.  He 
had  long  gravitated  towards  the 
Tenant  Right  party,  and  no  one 
who  had  been  a  professor  of 
Political  Economy  could  fail  to  see 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  ideally 
best  system  of  Land  Tenure,  the 
Irish  system  was,  and  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  ideally  worst.  As  to  the 
education  question,  bigoted  Protes- 
tants for  the  most  part  hold  that 
levelling-up  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  ascendancy  ;  and  Butt  was 
simply  a  Protestant  who  had  learned 
to  despair  of  ascendancy.  In  say- 
ing this  we  do  not  mean  to  accuse 
him  of  bigotry ;  it  was  merely  that 
all  his  traimng  and  antecedents 
had  been  associated  with  the 
defence  of  ascendancy,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
have  understood  the  true  Liberal 
doctrine  of  religious  equality.  The 
adherent  of  a  dogmatic  creed  pre- 
fers the  concurrent  endowment  of 
false  creeds  to  the  concurrent  dis- 
endowment  of  all,  true  and  false 
alike,  for  no  dogmatic  religionist 
believes  in  his  heart  that  the  truth 
can  shift  for  itself  without  State 
patronage  and  State  pay.  There 
was  therefore  no  very  great  incon- 
sistency in  allying  hunself  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  clerical  party  in 
its  educational  schemes,  and  Butt 
was  not  the  only  Home  Ruler  who 
was  generated  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  Tory.  It  should  be  set  down 
to  his  credit,' rather  than  otherwise, 
that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
manage  the  party  he  had  created. 
Irish  poHtical  chques,  be  they 
parties,   factions,   or   conspiracies. 
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yeiy  seldom  prove  manageable 
machines,  and  the  so-called  Home 
Bule  party  probably  contained 
more  elements  of  discord  than  any 
other  group  of  politicians  that  ever 
professed  to  act  together.  Butt 
wafl  too  honest  for  the  self-seeking, 
too  clever  for  the  fools,  too  moder- 
ate for  the  violent  among  his 
nominal  followers,  and  the  party 
contained  a  more  than  adequate 
admixture  of  aU  these  classes.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it 
was  the  refractoriness  of  his  partv 
that  broke  the  leader's  heart.  A 
man  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  who  in 
his  youth  and  middle  age  had  lived 
hard,  and  both  then  and  in  old  age 
worked  hard,  is  in  no  fit  state  to 
resist  severe  illness.  Nevertheless 
it  is  true  that  the  Home  Bule 
party  helped  to  dig  his  grave. 

Mequiescat  in  pace.  We  cannot 
call  him  a  great  man.  At  best  he 
was  a  man  who  used  great  powers 
to  bring  about  great  failures.  In 
his  early  political  life  he  was  con- 
sistently on  the  wrong  side ;  in  the 
later  period  he  may  have  desired 


right  ends,  but  he  sought  them  by 
wrong  methods.  It  was  perhaps 
no  fault  of  his  that  he  left  so  little 
of  his  mark  on  the  Land  Legisla- 
tation  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  in 
compensation  it  may  be  admitted 
that  he  greatly  helped  to  enlighten 
the  Conservatives  on  this  question. 
The  tendency  of  his  proposals  on 
University  education  was  distinctly 
retrograde  and  obscurantist,  nor 
can  he  be  acquitted  in  regard  to 
this  matter  from  at  least  intellec-^ 
tual  blame.  That  he  ever  really 
hoped  to  carry  Home  Rule  is  open 
to  doubt.  For  our  own  part  we 
doubt  if  he  knew  what  he  meant 
by  the  words.  His  political  career 
was  a  failure,  because  he  tried  what 
neither  he  nor  any  man  could  do  ; 
his  professional  career,  was  a 
failure,  because  he  would  not  do 
what  he  might  have  done.  Of  his 
private  life  we  have  purposely 
refrained  from  speaking,  but  those 
who  knew  him  can  testify  to  the 
brightness  of  his  wit,  the  geniality 
of  his  manners,  the  kind  and  love- 
able  nature  of  the  man. 
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OVER    THE    THRESHOLD; 
Ob,  Thirty  Ybabs  Ago. 


A  NOVEL. 


By  a  New  Contributor. 

{ContiMked  from  page  582.) 


Chaptbb  XTT. 

the  post  bao  opened. 

The  minute  liand  of  the  enormous 
clock  that  measured  time  to  the 
occupants  of  the  various  buildings 
constituting  the  Plumville  works, 
was  within  five  minutes  of  the 
hour  of  nine,  as  Guy  Oarrington 
walked  down  the  short,  straight 
bit  of  private  road  leading  from  the 
high  way  to  the  entrance  gates. 
At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of 
wheels  was  heard  approaching, 
and  the  phaeton  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew,  drawn  by  a  stout,  swift 
cob,  and  driven  by  a  burly,  rosy- 
faced  youth,  half  way  between 
boy  and  man,  and  dressed  in  a 
garb  which  obstinately  refused 
to  submit  to  any  chissification, 
whether  of  livery,  of  workman's 
dress,  or  of  shabby  gentility,  came 
rapidly  crunching  through  the 
gravel. 

"  Gk)od  morning,  Oarrington, 
glad  to  see  you  punctual,"  cried 
the  manager,  descending.  ''Boy, 
post-bag." 

Mr.  MacAndrew  entered  his 
sanctum,  closely  followed  by  Guy, 
and,  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
by  one  of  the  two  shirt-sleeved 
lads  who  were  in  perpetual  atten- 
dance to  run  the  hasty  errands  of 


the  manager,  bearing  a  large  and 
well-worn  post-bag.  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew  casS  rather  a  rueful  look 
at  this  convenience ;  and  taking  a 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket, 
proceeded  to  unlock  the  Bramah 
fastening,  and  to  shower  the  letters 
into  a  wicker  basket  on  the  table. 
He  then  swept  his  hand  round  the 
inside  of  the  bag,  to  ascertain  that 
nothing  had  been  left  behind,  and 
threw  the  empty  receptacle,  with 
considerable  accuracy  of  aim,  at  the 
head  of  the  lad,  who  stood  just 
within  the  door  keenly  watching 
the  proceedings.  The  boy  grinned, 
ducked,  caught  the  post-bag  as  it 
struck  the  door,  and  disappeared 
with  it. 

Mr.  MacAndrew  gazed  at  the 
pile  for' some  seconds,  and  uttered 
something  between  a  sigh  and  a 
groan.  He  then  proceeded  to  turn 
over  the  letters  one  by  one,  putting 
two  or  three  into  a  second  basket, 
and  returning  the  rest  to  the 
original  heap. 

"  We  had  better  get  through 
these  foreign  ones  first,  Oarring- 
ton," said  the  manager;  ''and  then 
I'll  enlighten  you  as  to  your 
futiure  course  of  proceedings. 
What  do  you  make  of  that  ?" 

He  tossed  to  Guy  a  letter  bear- 
ding a  foreign  stamp,  which  he  had 
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just  torn  open  by  the  iBBertion  of 
his  thumb. 

"  This,"  said  Q-uy — "  this  seems 
to  be  in  Portuguese !" 

"  Portuguese !"  repeated  the 
manager,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 
"How  can  any  people  be  such 
confoundedly  ignorant  dunces  as 
to  write  to  us  in  Portuguese  ?  Then 
you  can't  make  it  out,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  I  can't  make  out  every  word,  I 
fear,"  said  Guy ;  "  but  I  think  I 
can  arriye  at  the  meaning." 

'*  Then  arriye  at  the  meaning,  in 
Gk>d's  name,"  said  MacAn£ew. 
"  Only,"  he  added,  sotto  voce,  "  how 
you  can  arrive  at  the  meaning 
without  knowing  the  words  beats 
me  hollow !" 

"  *  Lisbon,  the  first  of  May, 
18^_-/  "  read  Guy,  "  •  Most  iUus- 
trious  Lords.' " 

"  Come,  Carrington,"  said  the 
manager,  sharply,  "I  haye  no  time 
for  fooling !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said 
Guy,  with  equal  quickness. 

"About  'illustrious  lords,'  you 
know.  No  people  can  be  such 
utter  asses  as  to  begin  like  that !" 

"  Look  for  yourself,"  said  Guy. 

"  111 — illus — ^illusmos  senores," 
read  Mr.  MacAndrew.  "How  do 
yon  make  out  that  ?" 

"  Short  for  *  Hlustrissimos  Sen- 
hores,'"  said  Guy.  "The  best 
English  I  can  giye  is  *  illustrious 
lords  * — or  gentlemen,  if  you  like 
it  better.  I  believe,"  he  added, 
"  the  Portuguese  always  use  these 
expressions  of  courtesy." 

"  The  more  fools  they,"  replied 
the  manager.  "  The  bigger  thieves 
people  are,  the  more  civil.  That's 
the  general  rule.  I  don't  think  we 
need  read  any  further.  However, 
as  we  have  got  so  far,  go  on." 

"  Here's  something  about  *  sub- 
mission' that  I  can't  make  out," 
said  Guy.  "  *  Tour  submission,'  it 
seems." 

"  Oh !  I  know  what  that  means," 
said      the      other.      "  It     means 


'tender.'    We  tendered  to  supply 
a  lot  of  i-ails  in  Lisbon.    Cut  on. 

"  Then  this  word  *  ntota,*  or 
something  like  it,  means  '  rails.' " 

"  Yes,  yes.    Gkt  on." 

"  Then,"  said  Guy,  "  it  is  some- 
thing to  this  effect:  *  We  regret 
to  be  compelled  to  inform  your ' — 
there  it  is  again — *  illustrious  lord- 
ships.' " 

"  Bother,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew.  " — 'that  the  Govern- 
ment of  her  most  gracious  Majesty 
has  so  &r  interfered ' — ^no— '  so  fax 
interrupted  the  arrangements  sanc- 
tioned— by — ^by ' — I  think  it  means 
the  law —  *  for  the  construction  of 
the  Cintra  Railway,  that  we  have 
no  alternative,  but  to  decUne  your 
very  respected  tender  for  rails. 
Hoping  on  a  future  occasion  to 
renew  a  correspondence  which 
penetrates  us  with  feelings  of 
veneration,  we  have  the  honour  to 
profess  omrselves  to  be — of  your 
most  gracious  Lordships — ^the  most 
obedient  servants.'  There's  only 
a  little  word  just  at  the  bottom  of 
the*  page,"  said  Guy.  "  It  looks 
like  Carval— ." 

"Carvalhos.  Yes,"  said  the 
manager,  "  Cintra  Railway  people. 
Glad  of  it.  What's  all  that  ?  "  he 
added,  indicating  a  rather  lengthy 
address  at  the  foot  of  the  missive. 

"  *  To  the  most  illustrious  Lord 
— the  illustrious  R.  Stumps,  p.p. 
the  most  illustrious  Lords  Sir 
Robert  Plumville  and  Company, 
Plumville  Works,  England,'  "  said 
Guy,  "  I  don't  understand  P.P." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  roared  the  manager, 
almost  crying  with  laughter,  "  the 
illustrious  Lord  Stumps !  Why  it 
is  my  clerk.  I  must  have  been  out 
of  the  way  when  the  post  went 
out,  and  so  he  signed  per  procura- 
tion for  the  firm,  that's  p.p.  The 
*  illustrious  Lord  Stumps.'  In  all 
my  experience  of  business  I  never 
met  with  anything  to  equal  that," 
said  Mr.  MacAndrew,  "  What's 
this  ?  " 
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'* '  Philhellenic  Bank  of  Athens, 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  To  Mes- 
sieurs Robert  Plumville  and  Co., 
Paris,  May  5,  185 — ,' "  translated 
Guy,  "  *  Gentlemen.  At  the  request 
of  our  friends  and  customers  Messrs. 
€K)ldwin  and  Macrocleptos,  con- 
tractors for  public  works,  we  write 
to  confirm  their  announcement  to 
your  respected  firm  that  the  con- 
tract of  concession  granted  by  the 
OoYemment  of  his  Hellenic  Ma- 
jesty (whom  God  preserve)  to  the 
said  Messrs.  €K>ldwin  and  Macro- 
-cleptos  is  now  in  our  possession, 
together  with  other  siibsidiary — 
renseignmentSf*  that  means  informa- 
tion," said  Guy,  "proofs,  you 
know,  *and  may  be  inspected  by 
yourselves  at  the  Bureau  of  our 
Paris  Branch,  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  Paris.' " 

"'We  seize  the  opportunity, 
gentlemen,  to  request  you  to  con- 
descend to  receive  the  assurance  of 
our  highest  consideration,'  L.  E. 
I  think  it  is  *  Leclere,'  "  said  Guy, 
"  they  are  all  capital  letters. 
^  Director  Gerant,'  that's  managing 
director — of  the  Paris  Branch." 

'*  Hah ! "  said  the  manager.  "A 
matter  Dodds  had  some  trouble 
about.     Well,  what's  this  ?  " 

"  This,"  said  Guy,  "  is  in  EngHsh, 
though  it  is  French  letter  paper, 
and  looks  like  French  hand- 
writing." 

"  Read  on !  " 

"•'Sir  R.  Plumville  and  Co. 
Dear  Sirs,  having  failed  to  receive 
a  reply  to  the  last  letters  which  we 
have  had  the  honour  to  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  supply 
of  rails  for  the  Athens  and  Pireeus 
Railway,  we  now  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  our  Mr. 
Macrocleptos  will  start  by  this 
night's  mail  for  England,  where  he 
hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
paying  you  his  early  respects.' 

"*As  our  Mr.  M.  is  unfor- 
tunately but  little  acquainted  with 
the  English  language  it  is  a  matter 


of  sincere  regret  that  our  Mr. 
Goldwin  should  not  have  accom- 
panied, or  come  instead  of  Mr.  M. 
Mr.  G.,  however,  finds  it  utterly 
impossible  to  leave  Paris  at  th^ 
present  juncture.  Any  arrange- 
ments  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  can, 
however,  be  fully  dealt  with  by 
writing  in  English  to  this  office. 
We  are,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  for  Goldwin  and  Macro- 
cleptos, G.  Goldwin.' " 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  manager ; 
"  I  wrote  to  those  chaps  yesterday. 
Well,  now  —  Mr.  Macro  —  Macro- 
cleptos may  come  as  soon  as  he  likes. 
Now,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Here's 
all  the  arrears  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence, and  a  precious  lot  too," 
cried  Mr.  MacAndrew,  grimly 
regarding  a  box  of  papers  whic^ 
he  handed  to  Guy,  poking  in 
the  then  newly  arrived  letters  with 
a  vicious  pundi.  "  You  had  better 
take  up  your  quarters  here,  sit  on 
a  chair  opposite  me,  and  I  will 
pretty  muc^  give  up  the  room  to 
you  till  you've  licked  'em  into 
shape.  You  had  better  make  a 
sort  of  a  list ;  what  you  call " 

**AprSci8  ?"  said  Guy. 

**Yes,  that's  it.  You'll  be 
quieter  here,  and  it  may  help  me  to 
get  rid  of  people  better.  So,  never 
mind  if  I  come  in.  I'll  turn  you 
out,  fast  enough,  if  I  don't  want 
you,"  said  the  manager ;  "  and 
don't  budge  unless  I  do.  Fll  get 
along  with  all  the  English  letters 
till  you've  done  that."  And  Mr. 
MacAndrew  began  to  open  the 
remainder  of  his  morning  maiL 

"What's  this?"  he  continued, 
"  *  My  dearest  Guy '  Why,  your 
name's  Guy  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  this  must  be  for  you," 
said  the  manager.  "Woman's 
handwriting." 

"Mr.  MacAndrew,  I  must  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  open  my 
own  letters.  It's  from  my  mother," 
said  Guy,  with  a  flush. 
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"All  right,"  said  the  manager. 
"**  Don't  be  huffy.  People  should 
write  plain.  Don't  you  see  my 
name  on  the  back  ?  There's  your's 
under  it,  sure  enough,  which  I 
didn't  see.  Beg  pardon.  Just  tell 
jour  people  to  put  your  name  plain 
if  they  want  you  to  get  your 
letters.^' 

The  manager  rapidly  tore  his 
way  through  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
letters,  pishing  and  pshawing,  and 
giving  other  signs  of  impatience. 
Then,  gathering  them  together  in 
his  left  hand,  he  rang  the  beU 
furiously,  and  left  the  room  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply. 

"Boy,"  his  voice  was  heard  in 
the  passage ;  "  Green,  Stumps,  and 
fetch  Dodder  too." 

The  reader  will  have  no  doubt 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Guy 
Oarrington  was  a  very  weak  young 
man.  How  could  a  youth  who  had 
been  trained  by  women — taught  of 
-course  by  men,  but  trained  by 
women,  until  he  came  of  age,  be 
anything  but  weak  and  contemp- 
tible, sure  to  succumb  with  dis- 
grace to  the  first  puff  of  the  real 
storms  of  life  ? 

It  is  a  proof  of  his  contemptible 
weakness  that  Guy  considered  it  a 
profanation  to  open  his  mother's 
letter  under  the  eye  of  the  thick- 
skinned  MacAndrew.  "Woman's 
hand  writing,  indeed,"  thought  he, 
and  his  fancy  revelled  for  some 
seconds  in  the  pleasing  occupation 
of  selecting  which,  out  of  five  or 
six  most  appropriate  modes  would 
be  actually  the  mode  for  smashing 
the  thumb,  with  its  white  nail, 
slightly  underlined  with  black,  that 
had  sacrilegiously  thrust  itself 
within  the  envelope. 

The  queer  tfuigle  of  foreign 
correspondence,  in  which  two  or 
three  points  of  interest  had  already 
struck  the  receptive  attention  of 
Guy,  faded  into  the  air  as  he  read. 
*'  My  own  dearest  Guy.  I  cannot 
let  this  post  close  without  writing 


to  you  if  it  is  only  a  line.  Where 
wiU  it  find  you,  my  Guy?  You 
did  right,  perfectly  right,  as  you 
alway  do,  always  I  trust  will  do. 
But  it  came  so  suddenly.  Do  you 
remember  our  prophetic  walk — or 
rather  our  walk — I  will  not  say 
last  walk — ^and  my  prophetic  fore- 
boding? I  do  sometimes  think 
that  events  have  a  penimibra,  and 
that  we  fear  when  we  enter  into 
the  cloud.  Dear  Guy,  dear  Lady 
UUswater  is  still  here.  She  arrived, 
not  unexpectedly,  but  sooner  after 
your  dear  little  flying  note  from 
town  than  we  thought  likely,  a 
train  sooner.  Nothing  could  have 
comforted  me  more.  Is  it  not 
strange  to  talk  of  needing  comfort 
for  the  gift  of  ten  years  of  life  to 
the  hope  and  stay  of  the  house, 
and  of  his  ever  tenderly  affectionate 
mother,  Guyone  Laval  Carrington. 
P.S. — Gilbert  is  inditing  a  letter  to 
you.  He  charged  me  by  no  means 
to  anticipate  the  staple  of  his  in- 
telligence, which,  as  it  concerns 
only  the  happy  accottchemerU  of 
Stimip,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do. 
Adieu." 

"  Oh  please,"  said  the  grimy  boy, 
bursting  into  the  room,  "  You're  to 
go  to  Mr.  MacAndrew.  He's  in 
the  big  smithy." 

• 

Chapter  XTTT. 
pabby,  the  apothecaby. 

Sathbday  was  market-day  at 
Plumport.  On  Saturday,  there- 
fore, there  was  ordinarily  a  gather- 
ing from  the  district  to  some  dis- 
tance around  the  spot.  Plumport 
residents  made  a  point  of  being  at 
home  that  day,  and  Mr.  Parry,  the 
medical  man,  did  not  break  through 
this  convenient  rule. 

Mr.  Parry  was  a  character.  In 
person  he  was  an  eminently  hand- 
some man,  six  feet  high,  athleti- 
cally framed,  regular  in  feature, 
and  with  a  high  and  well  curved 
forehead.  In  manner  he  was  chiefly 
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diBtinguished  by  extreme  tacitur- 
nity. He  would  pay  calls — semi- 
professional  calls,  tor  in  active 
emergencies  his  manner  was 
prompt  and  decided — ^which  con- 
sisted in  his  sitting  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  room,  drumming  his 
fingers  on  his  hat,  and  not  utter- 
ing a  syllable  between  the  saluta- 
tion on  entrance,  and  that  on 
departure.  But  when  he  did 
speak,  it  was  to  the  point.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  education,  who, 
aniyine  at  the  command  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  early  youth, 
contriyed  to  run  through  it  all  by 
little  more  than  the  commencement 
of  manhood.  Then  he  married  an 
amiable  woman  witlr20,000Z.  Her 
fortune  followed  his  own.  Then 
he  walked  the  hospitals,  and  his 
talent  was  such  as  to  brin^  him  at 
a  bound  to  the  front  of  his  pro- 
fession. Old  Dr.  Q-ordon,  who  nad 
attended  his  late  Majesty,  and  had 
a  rustic  residence  not  yery  far 
from  Plumville  Park,  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  him  in  a  patro- 
nising tone  as  "  Parry  the  Apothe- 
cary." But  in  any  case  of  emer- 
gency. Dr.  Gordon  would  (in  a 
coyert  and  circuitous  manner,  no 
doubt,  but  still  in  point  of  fact) 
haye  preferred  Mr.  Parry's  judg- 
ment to  his  own. 

Mr.  Parry's  respectable  residence 
at  the  Court  End  of  Plumport  was 
BO  arranged  as  to  reduce  the  pro- 
lessional  indications  to  a  minimum. 
He  would  as  soon  haye  had  a 
touter  as  a  red  lamp.  A  glass 
door,  opening  into  the  stable-yard, 
which  had  a  separate  access  from 
the  road,  near  the  iron  gates  which 
admitted  to  the  gravel  walk  lead- 
ing to  the  front  door,  gave  admis- 
sion to  a  small  apartment  fitted  up 
as  a  surgery.  Mr.  Parry's  own 
room  lay  beyond  the  surgery,  com- 
municating at  once  with  that 
apartment,  with  the  house,  and 
with  the  garden. 

An  Irish  servant,  long  faithful 


to  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Parry,  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  double  debt  of 
answering  the  calls  of  visitors,  and 
those  of  patients.  Donoghue  was 
a  person,  therefore,  whom  it  be- 
hoved those  who  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Parry  to  propitiate ;  and  Do- 
noghue seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a 
sixth  faculty,  by  means  of  which 
he  knew  at  once  the  relation  which 
any  stranger  wished  to  establish 
with  his  master,  and  also  the  rela- 
tion which  it  was  expedient  for 
that  master  to  establish  with  the 
stranger.  A  dun,  if  such  people 
ever  had  their  being  at  Plumport, 
would  no  more  have  made  Do- 
noghue believe  that  he  was  a  patient, 
than  that  he  was  an  archbishop. 

When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Watkins, 
the  housekeeper  of  the  Hall,  mo- 
destly rang  the  bell  of  Mr.  Parry's 
surgery  on  the  morning  of  the 
Saturday  succeeding  the  arrival  of 
Ouy,  Mr.  Donoghue  was  accidently 
in  the  way  almost  as  soon  as  the 
boy  had  opened  the  door.        «^ 

"  Dad  !  how's  yourself,  Mrs. 
Watkins?"  said  Donoghue.  "K 
ye'd  only  let  us  have  some  of  your 
resate  for  growing  younger  every 
year,  it's  soon  that  we'd  retoir  on 
our  fortunes." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Donoghue," 
said  Mrs.  Watkins,  civilly.  "  Can  I 
see  Mr.  Parry  for  a  minute  ?  " 

"  If  ye  won't  detain  him  long, 
Mrs.  Watkins,  I'll  just  slip  ye  in 
widout  announcing  ye." 

And  in  another  minute,  Mrs. 
Watkins  was  introduced. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Watkins,  what's 
up  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Parry. 

"  Could  you  make  it  convenient 
to  look  in  up  at  the  Hall  to-morrow 
morning,  sir  ? "  quoth  the  house- 
keeper. 

"  Of  course,  if  Fm  wanted.  What 
is  it  ?  " 

"  We've  a  young  gentleman,  sir, 
that  my  Lady  wrote  to  me  to  take 
care  of  at  the  Hall  for  a  few  weeks, 
I  wanted  you  to  look  in  on  him," 
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"  Too  civil  to  your  dairy  maids, 
eh  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  Mr.  Parry,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Wat- 
Idiis  quietly,  but  with  ever  so  little 
a  bridling  up,  '*  it  is  a  gentleman 
ibskt  is  a  gentieman,  though  he  is 
yomig.  And  as  for  my  dairr  maids, 
sir,  if  any  of  them  should  want 
looking  after,  which  they  don't,  I 
hope  I  am  competent  to  do  it.  And 
if  not,  sir,  I  should  not  ti^  the 
liberty  of  troubling  you  on  that 
subject,  Mr.  Parry." 

'^  Never  throw  away  ammunition, 
Mrs.  Watkins,"  said  Mr.  Parry, 
with  a  laugh.  "  You  fired  three  dis- 
tinct shots,  each  with  good  aim; 
any  one  of  the  three  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  extinguish  my  fire. 
What's  the  matter  with  your  young 
gentleman  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  you  to  say,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Watkins.  "  Only,  I  did 
near  from  the  housemaid  that  there 
were  stains  on  the  pillow  case,  and 
I  found  that  he  had  been  thrown 
oat  of  the  Bear  gig  coming  down. 
He  says  it's  nothing,  but  he  seems 
to  me  to  grow  more  and  more 
feverish-like  everv  day ;  and  I 
thought  you  would  look  in  as  if  by 
chance,  and  just  see.  I'm  sure  it's 
what  my  Lady  would  wish,  if  she 
was  here,"  said  Watkins. 

"Very  weU,  I'll  look  in,"  said 
Mr.  Parry ;  "  very  likely  before 
he's  up  to-morrow,  Watkins.  I 
shall  most  likely  be  coming  home 
early.  Any  thing  else  ?  " 
"  No,  sir." 
*«  Good-day." 

So  this  is  how  it  happened  that 
before  he  r68e  on  Sunday  morning, 
Ghuy  was  aware  of  a  handsome 
stranger  in  his  room. 

'  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  he, 
"  Only  the  family  doctor  making 
his  rounds.  What's  that  sticking 
plaster?" 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Guy, 
"  Only  a  little  scratch." 

Thrown  out  ?  "  said  Mr.  Parry. 
Yes,"  said  Guy. 
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"  Scratch  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Let's  try  your  pulse." 

Guy  put  out  ms  hand.  The 
doctor  held  the  wrist  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

"  Tongue,  please." 

Guy  put  out  his  tongue. 

"  Very  devoted  church-goer  ?" 

"  I  like  to  be  regular  at  church. 

"  Hem !  Won't  be  there  to-day. 

"Why  not?"  said  Guy. 

"  Because  you  will  not  get  up  to- 
day. You  will  have  something  nrom 
me,"  and  Mr.  Parry  looked  at  his 
watch,  "  in  about  a  couple  of 
hours.  Lie  still  till  it  comes,  and 
then  take  it.  Watkins  will  bring 
it  in.  Never  mind  an  old  woman. 
Capital  nurse.  I  shall  look  in  in 
the  evening.  Don't  get  up  tiU  I 
return." 

"  But,"  said  Guy,  "  reallv  there's 
not  anything  —  not  much  —  the 
matter  with  me." 

"  Who  knows  best?  You  or  I? 
It's  my  business,"  quoth  the 
doctor.  "  Now  be  reasonable,"  and 
he  took  his  departure. 

Whatever  were  Guy's  thoughts 
as  to  getting  up,  while  he  was  con- 
versing with  Mr.  Parry,  he  found 
himsefi  quite  indisposed  to  do  so, 
after  talnng  the  contents  of  the 
small  paper-coated  phial  which  Mrs. 
Watkms,  attended  by  a  youthful, 
but  very  hard-featured  housemaid, 
bore  into  his  room  a  little  before 
ten.  "  I  was  to  let  you  have  tea, 
and  dry  toast  at  eleven,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Watkins, "  and  a  little  chicken 
broth  for  your  dinner  at  two,  and 
Mr.  Parry  will  call  again."  In  the 
evening  accordingly  he  came. 

"Been  to  church?"  said  Mr. 
Piarrv 

"  Well,"  said  Guy,  "  I  did  as  you 
told  me  at  first,  and  I  think  that 
your  prescription  did  the  rest." 

"Most  probably,"  said  Mr. 
Parry;  after  a  little  further  in- 
vestigation, he  continued,  "  To- 
morrow, you  may  go  to  the  sofa,  if 
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jou  like.  Tuesday,  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  Wednesday,  into  the  garden ; 
rest  of  the  week,  not  go  beyond  the 
park." 

"  But,"  said  Guy,  "  I  must  be  at 
Plumville  Works  at  nine  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Must,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  "is  a 
coniomyoetic  fungus,  and  like  all 
the  coniom^cetes,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  fungi,  it  is  extremely  rapid  in 
its  development.  As  that  is  a 
physiologic^  question,  it  is  my 
province  to  decide." 

"But,"  pleaded  Guy,  "what 
shall  I  say  to  Mr.  MacAndrew?" 

"That  m  settle,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Any  pens  and  paper 
here?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Guy,  "  K  you 
don't  mind  opening  the  left-hand 
drawer." 

"  Plenty  in  the  library.  Did  Mr. 
MacAndrew  fetch  you  down  here  ?" 

"No,"  said  Guy,  "it  was  Mr. 
Pierce. 

"  Hah !"  said  the  doctor,  "which 
is  your  room  at  the  works  now  ?" 

Guy  explained  the  nomadic  ar- 
rangements of  Mr.  MacAndrew. 

"That's  it,"  said  the  medical 
man;  "quite  enough  to  worry  a 
rhinoceros  into  a  brain  fever — to 
say  nothing  of  a  sensitive  young 
man — ^that  must  be  stopped,  too." 

"But,"  said  Guy,  with  some 
anxiety,  "you  don't  think  that 
I" 

"  You,  what  ?" 

"That  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  ihe 
works.  It  woidd  be  a  serious  dis- 
appointment to  me." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  live  to  be  a  hundrBa,  and  work 
as  hard  as  I  do — except  the  night 
work.  But  to  do  so,  you  must  not 
fly  in  the  face  of  Nature.  You 
have  the  foreign  correspondence  to 
attend  to,  you  say?" 

Guy  assented,  and  explained. 

"Very  well.   Quite  simple.    'Mr. 


MacAndrew,'  you  say  ;  *  I  'must 
have  a  room  where  I  can  be  unin- 
terrupted ;  I  can't  work  properly 
otherwise ;' — ^you  say,  *  Not  used  to 
it.  Doctor  made  special  inquiries, 
and  gave  spedal  CNrders.'  Then  he 
will  make  a  long  speech,  and  sav 
there  never  was  a  piece  of  such 
'  flagrant  imbecility,  and  then  he 
will  give  you  the  key  of  a  room. 
That's  the  plan,  there." 

Mr.  Parry  then  wrote  a  few 
lines.  "I  will  send  this  over  to 
him,"  he  said.    "  Listen." 

"  *  Dear  sir, — ^Having  been  con- 
sulted by  "Ntr.  Garrington,  who 
thought  he  was  slightly  unwell,  I 
have  ordered  him  to  keep  his  room 
for  a  few  days,  as  an  indispensable 
precaution  under  the  treatment  I 
have  adopted.  To-morrow  week 
will  be  the  earliest  day  on  which 
he  can  return  to  his  duties.  These 
young  London  brains  will  not  stand 
the  work  of  some  of  ours ;  and  I 
should  recommend  you  to  give  him 
as  quiet  a  nook  as  your  pande- 
momum  affords,  if  you  want  to 
make  the  best  use  of  him. — ^Yours 
truly,  T.  Parry.'" 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  "that 
is  by  way  of  killing  two  birds  witii 
one  stone.  Good  night;  FU  look 
in  to-morrow.  Don't  get  up  with- 
out you  feel  disposed.  Better  not 
till  I  come." 

In  the  course  of  his  brief  im- 
prisonment, Guy  came  quite  to 
count  on  the  visits  of  Mr.  Pftny, 
who  in  his  turn  took  unusual  inte- 
rest in  his  patient.  On  the  Thurs- 
day, Mr.  Parry  was  late — ^neaily 
seven  o'clock  before  his  gig  trotted 
up  the  drive. 

"Tbed?"  said  he. 

"  No,"  said  Guy,  "  a  little  duU.- 

"  Quite  proper,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  have  a  message  for  you — take 
it  as  a  note,  for  I  said  I  would 
save  time  and  paper.  lOss  Satter- 
thwaite,  a  patient  of  mine,  Uvee  in 
a  house  they  call  the  Lodge— same 
place  where  you  had  your  spilL 
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Can't  call  on  the  joiing  man  my- 
self," said  she, ''  take  him  my  com- 
pliments, bring  him  down  to  tea. 
Least  she  can  do  for  jon,"  added 
the  doctor, "  told  her  her  cursed  pigs 
had  nearly  made  an  end  of  you." 

Guy  made  some  difficulties. 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  the 
doctor.  ''Never  been  in  a  military 
hospital;  I  can  see  —  first  duty 
obedience  to  doctor.  Why,  if  ^ou 
don't  just  do  what  I  tell  you  with- 
out asking  why  or  wherefore,  FU 
exhibit  such  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic, 
ipecacuanha,  senna,  colocynth,  and 
other  ingredients,  as  shall  make 
you  repent  insubordination,  not  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  in  groans 
and  howls.    Come  along." 

Mr.  Ptory  rang  the  belL  Not  a 
touch,  nor  a  snatch,  but  a  clear, 
decided,  masterful  ring.  Then 
they  walked  into  the  hall.  The 
footman,  whom  Quy  called  James, 
was  there  struggling  into  his  liyery- 
ooat.  "  Jerenuah,"  said  Mr.  Parry, 
**  get  me  a  piece  of  bread." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
settling  his  collar. 

"A  thick  slice,  cut  across  the 
middle  of  a  half -quartern  loaf,  a 
whole  roimd,  as  you  like  it  for  your 
own  hot  toast  in  the  servants'  hall, 
Jeremiah,"  said  Mr.  Parry. 

''Yes,  sir,  I  understand,  Mr. 
Ptory,  sir,"  said  the  man,  grinning. 

"  Open  the  door  first,"  said  Mr. 
F!an7,  drawing  on  his  gloves. 

"l>id  you  caU  the  man  Jere- 
miah P"  said  Guy. 

"  Yes,  his  real  name — ^re-baptised 
by  Sir  Bobert,  who  thought  Scrip- 
ture names  low.  They're  common 
liere;  sometimes  queer  enough. 
The  drollest  instance  I  ever  en- 
countered," said  Mr.  Pkrry,  with  a 
whimsical  twist  of  his  countenance. 
**  Ootha  almanack  and  New  Testa- 
ment combined,  was  Albert  Qne- 
Binoius.  Pact,  I  can  show  it  vou  on 
a  tombstone,  and  the  &ther  of 
Albert  Qnesimus  was  Zabxdon.  I 
forget  the  mother's  name." 


"  Kerenhappuch,  3>erhap8,"  sug- 
gested Guy. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  decidedly. 
"  I  never  should  have  forgotten 
that.  I  never  forget  the  name  of 
a  prettv  woman.  Why,  you  see 
now,  tnat  after  four  tnousand 
years,  the  circumstance  that  no 
woman  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
so  fair  as  Kerenhappuch,  and  her 
sisters,  hasn't  shpped  out  of 
notice.  I  wonder  if  they  were 
blondes.  No^no;  if  Mrs.  Zabu- 
lon  Batt  had  been  anything  in  that 
line,  I  shouldn't  have  forgotten 
her  name.    No — ^no." 

"  Jeremiah,  FU  give  it  him  my- 
self, please,"  said  the  doctor,  anti- 
cipatmg  the  footman's  attempt  to 
ffive  the  bread  to  the  horse.  "  So 
ho,  Trump,  will  you  have  some 
bread,  old  boy  ?  " 

At  the  foot  of  the  perron  stood 
a  very  neat  tilbury,  witn  a  pie-bald 
horse,  which,  despite  its  bizarre 
colour,  was  a  perfect  model  of 
symmetry. 

"Don't  like  the  colour?"  said 
the  doctor. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  admire  a 
pie,"  said  Guy,  "  but  he-  seems  to 
me  as  near  perfection  in  form  as 
possible." 

"  And  in  eveiythinff  else,"  said 
his  master.  "  Colour  highly  unpro- 
fessional —  why  I  bought  him. 
Why  that  horse — ^look  here — ^bread, 
Trumpp" 

The  horse,  for  the  second  time, 
cave  three  scrapes  with  his  off  fore 
foot. 

"  That  means '  please,' "  said  Mr. 
Parry.  "You  shall  have  it,  sir. 
Bread's  coming." 

The  horse  gave  three  nods  with 
his  head. 

"That's  'thankye,'"  said  his 
master,  who  now  commenced 
feeding  the  animal.  "Get  in, 
and  sit  ^ut." 

Trump  had  no  blinkers.  Neither 
had  he  any  collar.  His  harness 
was  extremely  light,  of  untanned 
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leaither,  and  a  broad  belt  of  the 
same  material  acroBS  the  chest, 
seemed  to  replace  most  of  the 
ordinary  saddlery. 

Mr.  ^  brob  the  bread  into 
small  pieces,  which  the  animal 
slowlj  and  dmntily  ate ;  his  master 
the  while  stroking  his  ears. 
Arriving  at  the  last  crust,  Mr. 
Parry  broke  it  in  two,  flung  a 
portion  with  perfectly  accurate  aim 
in  the  left  eye  of  the  approaching 
Jerry,  and  was  in  the  seat,  Guy 
knew  not  how. 

"  Now,  Trump,  my  boy,  a  clean 
pair  of  heels,  cried  Mr.  IWry, 
with  the  other  bit  of  the  crust  in 
his  mouth. 

The  horse  made  off  at  a  grand 
trot  down  the  gravel  dnve — 
"CUx)d  road,"  said  Mr.  Parrr, 
"none  like  the  turf,  though. 
There,  Trump,  to  the  grass !" 

The  horse  without  visible  touch 
from  the  reins,  turned  on  to  the 
turf.     "  Gtdlop,"  said  his  master. 

"  I  often  think,"  said  Mr.  Parry, 
'*  that  galloping  over  the  turf  in  a 
gig,  when  you  can  trust  the  springs, 
is  more  like  perpetual  motion  than 
anything  else.  At  least  motion 
that  you  would  like  to  be  perpetual. 
Of  course  to  be  run  away  with  on 
the  back  of  a  thoroughbred  beats 
it,  and  that's  so  easy  that  you 
almost  fall  asleep.  No,  Trump — 
gate,  old  boy." 

"He  thinks,"  explained  Mr. 
Parry,  "  that  I  am  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  and  he  is  going  the  short 
cut  to  the  Lodge  garden-gate.  But 
I've  no  one  to  send  him  round — 
and  I  don't  like  to  trust  even  him 
to  come  round  by  himself.  Not 
but  that  he'd  do  it — I've  no  doubt 
he'd  do  it.  If  I  was  a  couple  of 
stones  lighter,  and  on  him  instead 
of  behind  him,  I  should  Hke  to  see 
what  would  stop  us.  I  should  ride 
as  it  is,  but  I  like  always  to  have  a 
box  of  in&truments  at  hand  for 
country  practice.  Never  know 
■when  you  want  'em,  and  a  few 


heroic  remedies.  And  the  beet  o£ 
all  for  anaimia — ^impecunious  aniB* 
mia  is  common  to  the  old  folk  here* 
about — comes  from  Portugal,  but 
is  manufactured  in  England,"  said 
Mr.  Parry. 

"  How's  granny,'*  with  a  flip  of 
his  whip  that  just  caught  the  comer 
of  the  pinafore  of  the  urchin  that 
had  toddled  out  to  open  the  park- 
gate.  The  boy  started,  and  let  go 
the  gate,  with  a  face  half  terror,, 
half  fun.  "Eun  aftei^  me,  and 
stand  under  Trump's  nose,"  said 
Mr.  Pkrry.  "  Here  we  are.  So  ho,. 
Trump."  His  tilbury  stopped  bj 
the  bank  of  tamarisks. 

Leaving  his  vehicle  to  the  saga- 
city of  Trump,  or  the  custody  of 
the  urchin  now  toddling  down  the 
road,  Mr.  Parry  led  the  way  over 
the  lawn.  He  stopped  a  moment 
as  if  to  reconnoitre,  and  then 
entered  a  window  that  opened  to 
the  ground.    "  Follow  me,"  said  he«. 

"  Miss  Satterthwaite,  I  present  to 
you  my  last  new  patient,  to  return 
thanks  for  polite  inquiries.  To- 
morrow I  turn  him  off.  And  I 
have  further  to  state  that  should 
his  life  come  to  an  early  termina- 
tion, which  I  don't  think  at  all 
probable,  I  can  take  your  pigs  off 
your  mind.  As  professional  ad- 
viser, and  as  coroner,  I  acquit  the 
pigs  of  malice  prepense ;  not  guilty, 
but  don't  do  it  again.     Good  bye," 

And  Trump's  hoofs  were  soon 
heard  rattling  from  the  gate. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE   LADIES   AT   THE   LODOE. 

"  Mb.  Cabbinoton — I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  out  again,"  said  Misa 
Satterthwaite,  "I  have  been  per- 
fectly miserable  at  the  cause  of 
your  illness;  and  so  has  I^iil- 
uppa." 

''My  auntv should  explain,"  said 
Phillippa,  with  rather  heightened 
colour,  "  that  I  feel  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal culprit.  It  is  very  unromai^tic. 
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\fat  the  offending  animal  belongs  to 
me — a  present  when  it  was  not 
iiurger  than  a  kitten,"  she  oontinned, 
'^it  was  made  a  pet  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  has  been  a  tyrant  eyer 
«inee." 

^*  I  fear  that  is  the  natore  of  most 
pets,"  said  Onj. 

**  F^:etty  much  so,"  said  the  elder 
lady.  **Did  you  put  in  the  hot 
water,  my  dear?"  and  tiie  speaker 
adyanoed  to  the  tea-table,  where 
the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp 
seemed  to  be  making  constant 
•efforts  to  jump  up,  and  kiss  the 
silver  kettle  suspended  oyer  its 
stand. 

"  Do  you  find  yourself  comfort- 
able at  the  Hall  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Watkins  is  an  incompar- 
able person,"  said  Ouy,  "but the 
size  of  the  place  is  quite  op- 
pressive." 

'*It  always  reminds  me  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,"  said  Fhillippa. 

**  But  its  buUders  have  not  con- 
descended to  use  brick,"  said  Gu^. 
**  Are  you  one  of  the  Devonshure 
Oarrmgtons,"    said    Miss    Satter- 
thwaite. 

"My  father  was  a  Devonshire 
man,"  said  Guy, "  but  he  died  when 
Gilbert  was  in  arms,  and  mamma 
Las  never  left  Parkesbury  since. 
He  had  just  bought  a  cottage  there, 
liecause  it  was  within  reach  of 
town." 

^*  I  had  a  few  lines  about  you  from 
a  friend  the  other  day,"  said  Miss 
Satterthwaite.  "  She  said  that 
iK>me  friends  of  her's — ^the  Ulls- 
-waters — took  a  great  interest  in 
^ou,  and  asked  if  we  had  seen  any- 
iJiinff  of  you.  She  had  no  idea  that 

Philiippa's  unruly  pig- " 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Fhillippa. 
"  Well,  well,  I  won't  bring  that 
in  any  more,"  laughed  her  aunt. 

"A  beautiful  edition,"  said  Guy, 
taking  up  a  volume  of  a  popular 
poet. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Satterthwaite. 
^*At  my  time  of  life  the  printing 


of  a  book  has  much  to  do  with  my 
pleasure  in  reading  it.  Not  that  I 
ever  managed  to  read  through  that 
one,  thou^." 

"My  aunt  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  him,"  said  PhiUippa.  "I  can- 
not say  that  I  altogetner  agree  with 
her.  There  is  so  much  force  and 
beauty  in  some  passages." 

"  Force,  Fhillippa,  if  vou  will ; 
and  sometimes  —  yes — beauty  of 
language.  But  no  poetry  of  idea. 
(Hoomy — ^morose,  I  suppose  people 
call  it  philosophical." 

"TragicP"  said  Guy. 

"I  do  not  think  tragic  is  the 
proper  qualification,"  said  the  elder 
lady.  "  Tragedy  seems  to  require 
sudden  changes  of  fortune,  sudden 
terror — does  it  not? — ^noblv  met. 
Not  a  sort  of  long,  smouldering 
discontent,  with  a  moral  like  a 
sermon  at  the  end." 

"I  do  confess,"  said  Guy,  "I 
think  it  more  as  i\ie  most  energetic 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  a  day 
that  is  the  reverse  of  poetical,  that 
we  admire  the  verses,  than  in  any 
other  way." 

"  Then  he  is  so  idle,"  said  Miss 
Satterthwaite,  "  so  disrespectful  to 
his  readers — ^not  even  to  attempt 
rhyme." 

"  Milton !  aunty,"  said  Fhillippa. 

"  Yes,  Milton.  I  form  that  laea 
very  much  from  Milton.  What 
parts  of  Milton  are  the  finest,  Mr. 
CarringtonP  What  are  his  real 
gems  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  said  Guy,  "the 
*  Allegro '  and  *  Fenseroso.'  Then 
the  *  Nativity '  and  part  of  *  Fkira- 
dise  Regained.' " 

"  Parts  ! "  replied  his  inter- 
locutor ;  "  one  or  two  passages  are 
the  noblest  in  human  speech.  But 
how  much— well  —  now  much 
preaching  there  is  in  the  *  Paradise 
liost.'  Who  can  read  through  all 
that  quaint  theology  ?  But  when 
he  walks  in  the  fetters  of  verse, 
you  see  the  whole  majesty  of  the 
poet." 
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''I  haye  often  thought  that  of 
Wordsw^orth,"  said  Guy.  "  It  may 
be  my  own  defect,  ffis  lesser 
lyrics  seem  to  me  simply  insuffer- 
able twaddle.  But  he  rings  out, 
when  in  the  bonds  of  the  sonnet, 
like  a  trumpet  to  the  men  of  Kent." 

"  I  believe  poets  are  extinct — 
quite  extinct/  said  Miss  Satter- 
thwaite.  '*  Mrs.  Hemans  was  the  last. 
People  now  seem  to  like  reading  what 
they  would  otherwise  not  listen 
to— at  least  with  pleasure — ^the 
language  of  grooms  and  nurses. 
A  sentence  or  two  of  local  dialect 
may  come  in  with  wonderful  force 
in  such  a  scene  as  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  but 
as  to  reading  general  conversation 
of  people  ot  tiiat  kind,  I  think," 
continued  she,  "  it  would  be  much 
pleasanter  and  much  better  not  to 
know  how  to  read." 

Guy  was  delighted  with  a 
sympathy  in  one  of  his  own  pet 
heresies.  '*  I  do  suppose,"  said  he, 
"  that  nothing  was  ever  done  with 
such  a  distinct  tendency — ^not  in- 
tention, but  tendency — to  degrade 
a  noble  language  as  is  done  by  the 
originators  of  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  universal  language — ^a 
language  of  symbols  and  ideas,  not 
of  words — natural  hieroglyphics  ?  " 
said  Philippa. 

"A  certain  Bishop  Wilkins,  I 
think,"  said  Guy,  ''made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  study.  But  what  do 
you  call  natural  hieroglyphics  P  Do 
you  mean  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Phillippa, "  the  word 
seemed  to  slip  out.  You  mean 
such  a  symbol  as  that  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  butterfly — the 
second  winged  life  that  bursts  from 
the  tomb  ?  " 

"You  speak  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion,"  said  Guy;  "the 
natural  proofs  of  the  original 
existence  of  some  grand,  simple. 


original  &ith,  of  which  all  existing 
religions  are  splinters — ^precious 
splinters  perhaps,  and  wrought 
into  new  form — ^but  still  only  part 
of  a  grander  whole." 

"You  mean,"  said  Philippa, 
"  that  it  is  only  the  true  part  of 
what  we  call  false  religions  that 
has  rendered  their  existence  pos- 
sible. But  I  was  thinking  of  tlie 
use  of  flowers  as  a  language." 

"  I  know  they  are  so  used  in  the 
East,"  said  Guy,  "I  haye  never 
learned  the  language." 

"  I  once  saw,"  said  Phillippa, "  in 
the  library  at  Plumville  Hall,  an 
extraordinary  old  book,  on  dis* 
coloured  parchment,  curiously 
patched,  which  is  a  kind  of 
grammar  of  the  language  of 
flowers." 

"  I  will  search  for  it  at  once/* 
said  Guy,  "  do  you  remember  any 
of  the  emblems  ?  " 

"  White  acacia  is  ^friendthip;  *' 
fern  is  ^sincerity' ;  hop  is  *inju8^ 
tiee,' "  said  Philippa. 

"  I  think  purple  lilac  is  some* 
thing  very  charming,"  said  Guy, 
"  do  you  remember? 

"I  can't  say,"  said  Philippa. 
"Purple  and  yellow  heartsease  ia 
'  contmt ' ;  and  the  star  of  Bethle- 
hem is  *  faith,*  It  grows  wild.  I 
wish  it  were  more  cultivated." 

"  Bed  camellia,"  said  Miss 
Satterthwaite,  "  means  '  my  heart 
hleedefor  you,*  I  suppose  that  the 
tea  plant  is  a  red  camellia.  At  all 
events  it  has  bled  long  enough,  or 
will  do  so,  if  we  neglect  it  any 
longer.  There  is  owl  light  enough 
to  pour  out  the  tea." 


Chapter  XV. 

THE   curate's    call. 

"  A  CARD  for  me  ?  "  said  Guy,  on 
his  return  one  evening  to  the  Hall, 
taking  up  one  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  which  bore  the  name 
"  Eev.  L.  B.  Reredos." 
"  Yes,    sir,    Mr.    Beredos,    the 
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curate.  Him  as  does  all  the  dootj," 
said  the  footman ;  ^'called  between 
two  and  three,  sir." 

''  Did  you  tell  him  I  was  nerer 
here  before  six  ?  " 

^'Yes,  sir.  (Gentleman  seemed 
anxious  to  see  you,  sir.  Mrs. 
Watkins  said  she  thought  you 
wouldn't  object  to  see  hmi,  if  he 
called  about  half-past  eight,  sir. 
It's  only  saying  you  are  engaged  if 
you  do  not  like.  Mrs.  Watkins 
thought  it  might  be  a  little  change 
for  you,  sir." 

''I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
him." 

About  half-past  eight,  in  conse- 
quence, the  door  of  Guy's  room 
was  opened,  and  the  footman  an- 
nounced "  Beverend  Mr.  Eeredos." 

"Pray  take  a  seat,"  said  Guy; 
^^  I  am  afraid  you  had  the  trouble 
of  a  useless  call." 

"  In  the  path  of  duty,"  said  Mr. 
Beredos,  "  trouble  is  our  constant 
companion.  I  can  only  hope  the 
little  sacrifice  may  be  as  one  of 
sweet  odour." 

Mr.  Beredos  was  a  tall,  exceed- 
ingly tall  man.  If  he  had  stood 
erect  he  must  have  been  consider- 
ably over  six  feet.  But  he  lost 
much  by  a  stoop,  not  of  the 
shoulders,  but  from  the  neck ;  his 
head  leaning  forward,  and  to  one 
side.  He  was  also  painfully  thin. 
His  black  coat,  long  skirted  and 
coUarless,  descended  nearly  to  his 
ankles — ^where  loose  black  trowsers 
were  continually  getting  into  diffi- 
culties with  a  large,  ill-shapen  pair 
of  Blucher  boots.  His  meagre 
aspect  added  to  his  apparent  height, 
and  increased  the  bizarre  appear- 
ance of  one  who,  in  spite  of  all 
these  drawbacks,  had  the  air  of  a 
gentleman. 

"  I  called  in  the  discharge  of  my 
parochial  duties,"  said  Mr.  Beredos. 
"  I  also  called  to  ask  a  personal 
kindness." 

"I  am  Tcry  glad  to  make  your 
acquaintance,"  said  Guy. 


"  Thank  you,"  said  the  curate. 
"  I  was  about  to  observe  " — and  he 
put  his  hand  over  his  forehead, 
and  his  thoughts  seemed  to  wander. 
"  I  was  about  to  remark  " — ^he  con- 
tinued. 

Guy  took  notice  that  he  looked 
very  pale  and  fatigued. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he, 
«  did  you  walk  ? '^ 

"  Well,"  said  the  other ;  "  I  have 
been  on  foot,  or  in  the  church,  since 
a  little  before  seven  this  morning. 
But  never  mind." 

Without  saying  a  word  Guy  left 
the  room.  He  entered  almost 
immediately  with  a  tumbler  nearly 
half  full  of  port.  "  Before  you  say 
another  word,"  said  he,  "oblige 
me  by  swallowing  that  cordial." 

The  curate  looked  hard  at  Guy, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  bent  his  head 
for  a  second.  Then  holding  out 
his  hand,  with  the  air  of  an  obe- 
dient child,  took  the  glass,  and 
slowly  emptied  it. 

"  There,"  said  Guy, "  now  we  shall 
be  able  to  talk  a  little  better." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  curate,  "unless 
over-fatigue  has  rendered  the  beve- 
rage more  acceptable  than  even  you 
can  imagine,  I  should  have  thought 
that  that  was  the  vintage  of 
1834." 

"You  are  a  very  good  judge," 
said  Guy.  "  The  butler  insisted  on 
producing  his  most  famous  wine  to- 
day, in  honour  of  little  Sir  Bobert's 
birthday." 

"  Indeed,  it  has  enlightened  my 
eyes,"  said  the  curate. 

"Then  you  have  not  dined?" 
said  Guy. 

"I  rarely  dine,"  answered  the 
curate ;  "  that  is,  as  people  dine  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  I  have  long 
striven  to  sustain  nature  on  as  little 
food  as  may  be.  I  begin  to  doubt 
whether  I  have  been  altogether 
right  in  so  doing." 

"You  take  wine?"  said  Guy. 
"At  all  events  you  understand 
it." 
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"  Very  rarely/'  replied  the 
curate.  ''I  have  not  been  nna^ 
customed  to  take  it  in  earlier 
days.  Nor  do  I  oondemn  the 
practice  now.  Bat  I  find  so  many 
cases — cruel  cases — in  which  a 
little  wine  seems  to  come  between 
the  dead  and  the  liring — or  rather 
to  stay  the  departure  of  the  sick 
and  feeble— that — ^that — most  of 
mine  goes  that  way.  But  to  my 
request.  You  haye,  sir,  it  is  my 
impression,  power  and  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  treasures  of  these 
ga^ens ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

*'  I  may  haTo  any  fruit  and  flowers 
I  like,"  said  Guy. 

''It  is  of  the  flowers  that  I 
spoke," explained  the  curate.  "The 
twenly-fourth  instant  is,  as  you 
no  doubt  are  aware,  the  festiyal  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  under  whose 
inyocation  the  church  in  which  I 
minister  was  erected,  and  it  was  my 
purpose  to  request  of  you  a  basket 
of  flowers  for  its  decoration." 

"With  great  pleasure,"  said 
Guy.  "  Tell  me  what  you  would 
like.  Let  us  go  and  see — or  stop," 
said  he,  and  he  rang  the  bell.  "  I 
forgot  that  ^ouVe  had  walking 
enough.  It  is  not  so  often  that 
I  haye  the  pleasure  of  an  educated 
companion  that  I  can  afford  to  let 
you  go  in  a  hurry.  James,  bring 
tea,  and  some  cola  meat,  or  fowl — 
or  something  to  eat.  You  will 
excuse  something  cold,"  said  he  to 
the  curate ;  "  but  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  famishing." 

"I  cannot  altogether  gainsay 
you,"  said  the  carate.  "  It  was  far 
from  my  intention  to  trespass  on 
your  hospitality ;  but  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  refuse  it.  In  that 
case,  howeyer,  may  I  take  the 
further  liberty  to  ask  to  wash  my 
hands  before  sharing  your  repast?" 

"  Truly,"  said  the  curate,  while 

Guy  brought  him  back  from  the 

washing  room    that    was    snugly 

enscon^  in  one  of  the  blocks  or 

ejections  that  bordered  the  re- 
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containing  the  sideboard  of 
the  ffreat  dining  room.  "  Truly,  it 
is  sddom  that  I  haye  seemed  so 
much  as  if  I  had  met  with  a  friend, 
when  I  exnected  a  stranger."  (A 
disagreeable  strancer,  Mr.  Beredos 
might  haye  added.) 

"I  am  Tery  gubd,"  said  €hiy. 
"  Do  you  know  I  think  that  I  haye 
the  good  fortune  to  make  friends 
fast.  I  find  people  so  kind.  How 
long  haye  you  been  in  this  nei^- 
bourhood  P  " 

"  Nigh  upon  three  years,"  said 
the  curate.  "It  was  my  second 
curacy.  But,"  he  added  with  a 
sigh,  "I  fear  that  I  am  but  ill 
fitted  to  discharge  its  duties.  They 
press  heayily  on  me  at  times,  Mr. 
Carrington.  I  may  say  at  all 
times." 

"  Does  the  rector  throw  so  much 
upon  you?  "  said  Guy. 

"  It  would  ill  become  me  to  say 
anything  disrespectful  of  my  ec- 
clesiastical superior,"  said  the 
curate.  "It  m^  rather  be  my 
own  £a>ult.  But  Dr.  Splatt  is  not 
— ^he  is  not  like  the  men  under 
whose  shadow  I  was  wont  to  sit  at 
Oxford." 

"Bather  more  one  of  the  old 
school  of  clergymen." 

"  It  may  be  so — and,  moreoyer, 
he  has  other  duties,  or,  at  least,  he 
is  often  absent  from  the  parish," 
said  the  curate.  "  And  he  has  the 
gift  of  being  able  to  maintain  the 
influence  of  the  clergy — ^by — ^by— 
in  &ct — ^by  rather  deyoting  himsdf 
to  society  for  that  purpose.  And 
one  or  twice,  when  I  went  to  him 
for  adyice — ^it  was  no  doubt  kindly 
meant,  and  to  encourage  me— but 
he  rather  laughed  at  me  than  otberw 
wise,"  confessed  Mr.  Beredos. 

"  I  think  that  yery  ill  judged," 
said  Guy.  "  I  do  know — ^I  know 
yeiy  well  what  itis  to  long  forawofrd 
of  adyice  fnnn.  a  friend,  from  one 
to  whom  you  can  thoroughly  look 
up  " — and  he  thought  of  the  XTlls- 
waters. 
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''We  can  sjmpathiBe  diere," 
said  Uie  curate,  "  and  I  doubt  not 
elsewhere.  Onr  thoughts  and  our 
habits  Hiaj  differ;  but,  after  all, 
is  there  not  more  in  the  way  of 
thinking  l^an  in  the  staple  of  the 
thought  on  which  me  brain 
labours  ?  " 

''  I  think  jou  hit  the  idea,"  said 
Ouj.  ''One  sometimes  feels  at 
home  at  once  with  someone  with 
whom  you  don't  agree ;  and  there 
are^persons  who  always  agree  with 
all  you  say,  with  whom  you  are 
never  at  home." 

"Especially  those  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,"  said  the  curate.  "My 
dear  Mr.  Carrington,  you  can  little 
oonoeiye  what  a  burden  and  a  snare 
is  the  enforced  society  of  our 
female  parishioners." 

Guy  did  not  sympathise  there. 
-"  Weil,"  said  he  simply,  "  but  do 
you  know  I  always  feel  more 
at  home  with  women  than  with 
men." 

"  You  have  probably  lived  much 
among  them,  said  the  curate. 
■"  For,  me,  unfortunately,  my  mother 
•died  when  I  was  still  very  young. 
My  father  died  before  I  saw  the 
light,  and  my  mother  had  re- 
married ;  and,  what  between  school 
and  college,  and  my  uncle's  resi- 
dence and  my  cures,  I  have  been 
rarely — or  never  since  that  time, 
under  a  roof  where  there  was  that 
presiding,  matronly,  and  so  to  speak, 
altogether  reliable,  female  mflu- 
«nce  to  which  one  might  gladly 
submit,"  quoth  the  curate. 

"  I  call  that  a  misfortune,"  said 
Guy. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  one," 
replied  the  curate;  "  for  to  become 
all  at  once  the  adviser  of  many 
women  —  some  of  them  young, 
some  of  them  possessed,  it  may  be, 
of  great  personal  attractions ;  many 
of  them  kind,  and  all  of  them 
seeking  for  guidance  and  direction ; 
some  of  them  even  disposed  perhaps 
to— to  amuse  themselves  at  our 


expense  it  may  be.    It  is  hard  to 
direct  one's  path  aright." 

"  Moreover,"  he  continued,  "the 
question  of  the  celibate  presses  cm 
the  mind  under  such  circumstances. 
At  Oxford  I  had  ever  received  it 
as  an  admitted  aiad  natural  part 
of  the  clerical  duty.  Nor  did  it 
seem  to  me  in  any  way  to  involve 
hardship.  But  tnily  in  the  duties 
of  a  parish,  though  I  do  not  think 
the  mclination  errs,  it  has  at 
times  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
grounds  or  bases  for  the  opinion  of 
the  higher  virtues  of  solitaiy  life 
were  less  perceptible.  It  is  dear, 
for  one  thing,  that  it  cannot  be  an 
universal  duty ;  for  in  that  case  the 
human  race  would  come  to  an  end. 
Perhaps  better  so  "said  Mr.Beredos. 

"  St.  Peter  was  a  married  man." 

"  So  our  canon  says,"  replied  the 
curate.  "Matrimony,  too,  has 
been  called  a  sacrament  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity ;  and  if  not 
inconsistent  witn  that  of  Eucharist 
— ^nay,  indeed,  they  are  thought  to 
be  rightly  adniinistered  at  the  same 
time — its  necessary  inconsistency 
with  that  of  Orders  appears  to  me 
less  and  less  clear." 

"I'll  tell  you  my  idea,"  said 
Guy.  "Perhaps  it  is  foolish  for 
such  a  young  man  to  pretend  to 
advise.  But  the  bishop  of  this  see 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  and 
ablest  in  the  Church — in  any 
Church — ^why  not  consult  him  P" 

"Thruly,"  said  the  curate,  "my 
ill-hap,  when  I  strove  to  open  my 
mind  to  Dr.  Splatt,  hath  somewhat 
hindered  me  from  seeking  other 
advice.  I  thank  you  for  your  sug- 
gestion, and  I  will  reflect  on  it. 
There  is  very  much  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  that  a  married 
clergyman,  if  his  conscience  allow 
him  to  enter  that  state,  could 
properly  do,  from  which  the  evil  of 
our  nature  causes  the  bachelor  to 
shrink.  I  even  think,"  said  the 
curate,  "that  one  would  fear 
women  less  in  general,  if  one  felt 
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that  the  comfort  of  a  firedde  might 
at  some  time  be  attained.  Indeed, 
I  need  some  confidant  and  helper. 
The  parish  swarms  with  dissenters." 

"Does  it?" 

"  Yes.  It  has  taken  my  utmost 
energies  to  meet  the  difficulty," 
said  the  curate.  "  With  the  slowly 
granted  concurrence  of  Dr.  Splatt, 
Ihaye  established  three  full  services 
on  the  Sunday — there  was  only 
one — and  prayers  on  Saints'  days 
and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
I  did  wish  to  open  the  church  daily, 
but  it  would  have  compelled  me  to 
omit  many  visits  to  the  sick  and 
the  poor." 

"  How  much  does  your  rector  do 
to  help  you  ?  " 

"  He  reads  the  Communion 
Service  on  the  Sunday  when  he 
is  in  the  parish,  and  the  first 
lesson,"  said  the  ciirate ;  "  and 
about  four  times  in  the  year  he 
preaches.  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
his  other  ministrations,  unless  it 
be  on  occasion  of  marriage  among 
the  wealthier  members  of  his  flock, 
when  he  is  not  only  a  celebrant, 
but  invariably  an  honoured  guest." 

"  Then  he  visits  a  great  deal  ?  " 

"  In  the  late  Sir  Eobert's  time,  I 
have  heard,"  said  the  curate,  "  he 
almost  resided  at  the  Hall.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  great  counseller  of  the 
baronet.  But  for  forty  miles  round 
or  more  it  would  seem  that  Dr. 
Splatt's  benediction  is  sought  at 
every  banquet.  It  is,  as  it  seems, 
quite  an  institution." 

With  this  and  other  chat  the 
time  passed  rapidly.  "  I  must 
leave  your  pleasant  company,"  said 
the  curate ;  "  your  conversation  has 
caused  me  to  forget  even  the  pur- 
port of  my  call.  Nor  can  we  now 
see  to  distinguish  one  flower  from 
another." 

"  If  you  will  let  me  know  what 
you  wish  for,"  said  Guy,  "Mr. 
Jessop  shall  get  them  for  you,  and 
find  means  to  send  them  down  to 
St.  John's." 


"  A  truly  kind  offer,"  said  the 
curate.  "  What  flowers  ?  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Garrington,  one  con- 
fidence seems  to  bring  on  another.'* 

"  Pray  let  it." 

"  Among  the  most  constant,  and, 
I  trust,  most  devoted,  of  my  com* 
municants,"  said  the  curate,  '*axe 
six  maiden  sisters  of  the  name  of 
Penrose,  who  dwell  with  their 
mother,  a  widow  lady,  at  some  three 
miles  distant.  They  take  charge  <^ 
the  floral  embellishments  of  Si. 
John's ;  and  if  you  woidd  give 'cor- 
responding directions  to  Mr.  Jessop, 
I  doubt  not  that  two  or  three  of 
the  young  ladies  would  even  take 
pleasure  in  walking  over  to  the 
park,  and  in  selecting  the  flowers 
themselves." 

"  I  wiU  do  so." 

"  There  would,  of  course,  be 
hesitation  on  their  parts  in  so 
doing,"  explained  Mr.  Beredos, 
reflecting,  "  if  they  were  likelj  to 
meet  with  so — so  agreeable  a  young- 
gentleman  as  yourself  in  the  gar- 
dens; but  as  you  are  ever  absent 
during  the  day,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  objection  would  occur." 

"  Besides,"  added  the  curate, 
after  a  pause,  "  why  should  you  not 
let  me  introduce  you  to  the  family. 
You  have  no  cause  to  shun  the 
increase  of  female  acquaintance, 
and  your  intercourse  might  be 
mutually  agreeable,  and  even  im- 
proving. Miss  Jessica  is  accounted 
extremely  handsome;  and  Mi^ 
Miilicent  has,  I  think,  a  deeper 
piety,  and  more  self-denving  spirit 
than  any  of  her  sex  wim  whom  I 
am  acquainted.  She  is  even  now," 
added  Mr.  Beredos,  in  an  admiring 
tone,  "embroidering  a  kneeling 
carpet  for  the  altar,  in  a  species  of 
embroidery  work  which,  I  think, 
they  informed  me  had  been  in- 
vented in  Prussia.  It  is  of  a 
woollen  texture,  and  of  very  bril- 
liant and  well  assorted  colours. 
It  was,  indeed,  kindly  proposed, 
with  the  approval,  moreover,  of  Mrs. 
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Penrose,  that  the  skill  of  the  em- 
broideress  should  be  exerted  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  pair  of  slippers — 
for — in  fact,  for  me.  But  when  I 
suggested  iJie  altar  instead,  the 
idea  was  received  with  great  readi- 
ness. I  am  not  sure  that  it  may 
not  be  even  completed  in  time  for 
our  little  f estiTal.  I  feel  grateful 
to  Providence,  Mr.  Carrington,  for 
having  guided  me  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  I  would  hope  it  mav 
prove  a  step  to  a  permanent  f riena- 
ship." 

And  the  two  young  men  parted 
with  great  cordiality. 


Ohaftbb  XVI. 

AN   OBDBB   FOB   BAILS. 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Parry,  carried 
out  by  Q-uy  after  his  own  discretion, 
answered  much  as  the  surgeon  had 
predicted.  Mr.  MacAndi-ew  re^ 
marked  that  it  was  a  pre-eminent 
instance  of  a  young  man  standing 
in  his  own  light,  as,  according  to 
his  arrangement,  Guy  would  have 
the  simultaneous  advantage  of  gain- 
ing intimate  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  of  acquiring  that 
calm  and  impassive  h%bit  of  thinking 
and  acting  undisturbedly  amid  the 
din  and  pressure  of  active  life, 
which,  Mr.  MacAndrew  hinted,  was 
common  to  unusually  eminent  men 
of  business,  and  to  great  generals. 
Still,  as  it  was  not  the  worthy 
manager's  duty,  or  wish,  or  habit, 
or  intention  to  prevent  anyone  from 
standing  in  his  own  light,  so  that 
he  did  not  stand  in  his,  Guy  could 
take  possession,  as  his  own  peculiar 
domain,  of  a  certain  room  opening 
out  of  the  ofSce  in  which  stood  the 
great  desk.  Thus  arranged,  the 
precis  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  the  manager  confessed  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him  to  have  selected  a 
ybung  man  who  could  carry  out  his 
own  views  precisely  in  his  own 
manner,  and  that  the  foreign  cor- 


respondence of  Plumville  worka 
would  soon  be  a  model  and  example 
to  all  minor  establishments.  From 
day  to  day  indications  became  mani» 
fest  of  an  increasing  desire  to 
devolve  on  the  foreign  correspondent 
some  larger  share  of  that  English 
exchange  of  question  and  answer, 
under  which  Mr.  MacAndrew 
groaned,  unconscious  of  the  extent 
to  which  he  unnecessarily  multi- 
plied words,  and  taking,  on  the 
whole,  an  extreme  pride  in  being 
able  to  dictate  at  once  to  as  many 
secretaries  as  Julius  Gsesar. 

Unconsciously,  therefore,  Mr^ 
MacAndrew  came  to  treat  Guy  with 
a  sort  of  deference,  in  spite  of  his 
youth  and  smooth  cheeks,  such  as 
ne  was  unaccustomed  to  show  to 
anyone;  a  deference  of  which  a 
man  of  the  world  might  have  urged 
the  object  to  take  advantage,  with- 
out reflecting  how  much  the  un- 
designing  and  almost  childlike 
character  of  the  young  man  might 
have  to  do  in  producing  so  unwonted 
a  state  of  affairs. 

Violent  irruptions  of  the  coatless 
boys,  or  of  the  vexational  emis- 
saries of  the  busy  manager,  became 
gradually  more  rare,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew  himself  would  every  now 
and  then  look  in  on  Guy,  sit  on 
the  comer  of  his  table,  and  converse 
on  indifferent  subjects,  not  always 
connected  with  the  business,  for 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  a  time. 

Matters  were  in  this  satisfactory 
state,  when  one  morning  Jones, 
the  dirtier  of  the  two  Mercuries, 
after  the  homage  of  a  short  tattoo 
on  the  door,  entered  Guy's  den 
with  the  marvellously  polite  mes- 
sage— 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Carring- 
ton, Mr.  MacAndrew  would  be 
much  obliged  if  you  could  step  in 
to  him  directly,  please." 

A  man  in  Guy's  position,  who 
knew  what  was  due  to  himself, 
would,  of  course,  have  improved  the 
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militaiT  adyantage  which  the  in- 
creased readiness  of  the  enemy  to 
treat  showed  to  be  in  his  power, 
by  accustoming  the  manager  to  a 
little  additional  patience.  Guy, 
however,  simply  laid  down  his  pen, 
and  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Maci^- 
drew's  room. 

Mr.  MacAndrew  was  in  a  state 
of  siege.  He  was  positiyely  hunted 
into  a  comer  of  his  own  room ;  and 
he  cast  a  piteous  and  unwittingly 
most  comic  glance  at  Guy,  as  if 
calling  him  to  the  rescue. 

The  assailant  was  a  small  man,  a 
Tery  small  man,  some  five  feet 
three  inches  in  height,  neither  stout, 
nor  thin,  but  giving,  by  his  phy- 
siognomy,  and  still  more  by  ms 
air  and  movement,  the  idea  of  a 
magpie.  The  white  portion  of  the 
plumage  of  this  talkative  and  pre- 
datory bird  had  shrunk,  however, 
to  a  small  expanse  of  shirt-front, 
itod  even  that  was  not  snowy.  His 
vest  was  of  black  satin,  his  coat — 
a  dress  coat — and  trousers,  of  black 
eloth.  ffis  hair,  inclining  to  a 
grizzle,  was  cut  so  close  to  ms  head 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he  must 
be  an  escaped  convict.  His  eyes — 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his 
face,  not  prominent  as  lenses,  but 
as  flat  discs — ^were  large,  black,  and 
round.  They  were  protected  by  a 
pair  of  steel  spectacles.  The 
mouth  was  round,  the  cheeks  were 
shaven,  but  not  clean  shaven,  and  a 
small  pair  of  grey  moustaches,  and 
a  small  pointed  beard  completed 
the  physiognomy  of  "  our  Mr.  Ma- 
crodeptos." 

But  the  most  striking,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  most  impleasant 
peculiarity  of  this  energetic  little 
man,  was  the  manner  of  his  address. 
This  consisted  in  a  constant  effort 
to  monopolise  and  predominate  over 
the  attention  of  his  colloquist. 
He  drew  his  chair,  if  sitting,  or  his 
person,  if  standing,  directly  in 
front  of  the  person  he  addressed, 
-and  came  so  close,  and  stared  so 


directly  and  persistently  into  bis 
face  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
he  was  endeavouring  to  jump  down 
his  throat. 

In  short,  while  to  a  person  behind 
him  he  looked,  as  before  remarked, 
like  a  magpie,  he  loomed  on  the 
object  of  his  attack  like  an  ovrl ; 
and  further  recalled  to  the  student 
of  natural  history  the  description 
of  the  bird  that  is  wont  to  earn  his 
living  by  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
sleepmg  crocodile,,  and  acting  as  a 
live  ana  independent  tooth-pick. 

It    had  been  announced,  in    a 
letter  before  referred  to,  that  "  our 
Mr.  Macrocleptos,  of  the  firm,  of 
Goldwin  and  Mflkcrocleptos,"  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  English. 
^'  But  little"  appeared  to  be  a  euphe- 
mism for  '*not  at  alL"    The  less 
restricted  term  might  even  have 
been  extended  to  his  knowledge, 
or,  at  least,  his  practical  command, 
of  the  French  tongue,  which    he 
was  in  the  habit  of  interspersing 
with  words  of  Italian  etymology. 
His  Italian,  moreover,  was  bat  a 
shufiOdng  Genoese  pataii.   As  to 
Greek,  Guy  had  not  a  sufficient 
quaintanoe  with  the  spoken  lan- 
guage to    be  *  able  to   form   any 
decided    opinion.      One    remark, 
however,  must  be  added  by  way  of 
caution.    Never  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  foreigner  is  altogether   so 
ignorant  of  English  as  he  appears 
to  be. 

An  Englishman,  unfamiliar  with 
a  foreign  tongue,  seems  to  labonr, 
as  a  general  rule,  under  the  delu- 
sion tiliat  he  can  make  himself  more 
intelligible    in  conversation    to   a 
foreigner    by    an    imperfect    and 
broken  use  of  his  own  language. 
He  is  also  apt,  in  the  effort,  to 
speak  unusually  loud,  in  fact  to 
roar.    A  man  who  is  unaccustomed 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  Frendi 
or  in  Italian  finds  an  inability  to 
reply  to  broken  English  in  the  un- 
broken vernacular,  and  feels  irre- 
sistibly   compelled    to    use    any 
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foreign  tongue  at  his  conunand, 
iirespectiye  of  the  consideration 
whetner  the  language  is  more  or 
less  comprehensible  to  his  com- 
panion. Thus,  if  an  Italian  of 
education,  familiar  with  English  as 
a  scholar,  but  speaking  with  a 
foreign  accent,  addresses  an  Eng- 
lish stranger  in  his  own  language, 
the  latter,  if  unaccustomed  to  speak 
Italian,  finds  himself  instinctiTclj 
replying  in  French,  although  Eng- 
lisn  would  be  at  once  more  couTe- 
nient  to  himself  and  more  intelli- 
gible to  his  companion. 

Add  to  this  one  further  remark, 
that  while  the  sound  of  one's  native 
tongue  in  a  foreign  land  falls  on 
the  ear  like  music,  it  must  be  when 
spoken  by  a  countryman,  or,  still 
more  musically,  by  a  coimtry- 
woman.  But  to  hear  it  spoken  by 
a  foreigner,  unless  he  be  a  rarely 
educated,  and  highly  bred  foreigner, 
inclines  one  irresistibly  to  button 
up  one's  pockets,  to  grasp  one's 
hat,  gloves,  cane,  or  any  portable 
object  witlun  reach,  and  to  feel  a 
sort  of  irritable  tingling  in  one's 
toes. 

"  Mr.  Carrington,  here.  Mister, 
Mossoo  Macrocleptos,"  said  Mr. 
MacAndrew,  very  loud.  "  Mossoo, 
he  speak  French — understand — 
parley-voo." 

^'  Mais,  Messire,  parrle-t-il 
Fran9ais  ?  "  said  Mr.  Macrocleptos, 
turning  right  round  at  Guy,  with- 
out, however,  quitting  his  hold  on 
the  button-hole  of  the  manager. 

"Trfes  peu.  Monsieur,"  quoth 
Guy. 

"C'est  pour  ce  que  reccarde  la 
&iprication  tes  rotaie  pour  la 
tchemin  ferrata,"  said  Mr.  Macro- 
cleptos with  extreme  volubility. 
His  words  came  out  as  if  fired 
from  a  repeating  rifle,  and  his  eyes 
kept  time  with  the  fire.  Very 
glibly  he  continued  to  explain  the 
extreme  commercial  value  of  the 
proiected  railway  from  the  metro- 
pohs  of  Athens  to  the  port  and 


harbour  of  the  Pirseus,  illustrat- 
ing his  harangue  by  reference  to 
numerous  papers,  aided  by  maps 
and  sections. 

"Whatever  is  it  all  about,  Oar- 
rington?"  said  the  despairing 
manager. 

The  population  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  it  appeared,  amounted  to 
41,298  inhabitants;  that  of  the 
Pirseus  to  6425.  The  imports 
during  the  first  year  had  amounted 
to  49,109,666  drachmae;  the  expor- 
tation to  32,323,726  drachmse. 

"  AU  very  right,  no  doubt,"  said 
Mr.  MacAndrew,  "  but  I  do  not 
see  what  we  have  to  do  with  it." 

'*He  seems  resolved  to  tell  his 
story  his  own  way,"  said  Guy. 

His  own  way  was  long,  and  had 
many  tiu*nings,  or  at  all  eventa 
many  recurrences  of  pouncing 
down  upon  the  papers,  and  vehe- 
mently pointing  out  to  Guy,  with 
an  occasional  divergence  to  the 
manager,  the  salient  or  most  satis- 
factory features  of  the  case. 

So  soon  as  Guy  began  to  read 
what  was  thus  indicated,  Mr.  Macro- 
cleptos thrust  his  face  between 
Guy  and  the  papers,  turned  of 
course  toward  the  former,  and 
started  on  a  new  score.  Nearly  an 
hour  was  thus  consumed  by  the 
voluble  foreigner;  not  wasted  as  far 
as  words  were  concerned,  for  they 
were  crammed  in  by  the  bushel,  in 
elucidating  the  unusual  advantages, 
and  the  certainly  high  percentage 
offered  by  the  Athens  and  PirsBus 
Eailway — ten  per  cent,  on  the 
capital,  in  two  years  time  was  the 
minimum  possible  return ;  the 
maximum,  swelled  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  passengers,  troops,  govern- 
ment officials,  English  travellers, 
pilgrims,  merchandise,  carriages, 
horses,  cattle,  and  the  products  of 
the  famous  oyster-bed  lying  off 
Cape  Spartivento,  was  something 
"troppo  magnifico  powr  a'exprimer 
sans  dormer  Vidde  di  una  essaggera- 
zione,^*  said  Mr.  Macrocleptos. 
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"So  much  the  better  for  the 
•Greeks/'  said  Mr.  MacAndrew. 
**  But  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
a  oontract  for  rails  passes  mj  com- 
prehension. Carrington,  does  he 
mean  to  go  on  all  day  ?  because  if 
so,  I  will  just  take  a  turn  round 
the  works,  where  CTerything  is 
getting  into  irreparable  confusion 
as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned,  and 
come  again  in  an  about  an  hour." 

Mr.  Macrodeptos,  understanding 
no  English,  came  suddenly  to  a 
pause— changed  his  front,  and  ex- 
plained with  more  precision,  though 
not  with  less  yolubility,  that  the 
object  of  his  yisit  was  to  purchase 
five  thousand  tons  of  rails,  of  a 
section  of  which  he  produced  a 
«teel  template,  or  model,  for  the 
Athens  and  Piraeus  Bailway,  to  be 
-delivered  on  board  ship  at  Plum- 
port,  with  the  shortest  possible 
delay. 

Here  Mr.  MacAndrew  was  at 
home ;  drachmsB  were  replaced  by 
francs,  francs  per  kilogrammes 
were  converted  by  Guy  into  pounds 
per  ton,  and  the  result  of  this 
second  part  of  the  conversation 
was,  that  for  the  price  of  eight 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  ton,  five 
hundred  tons  comd  be  shipped 
from  Plumport  in  six  weeks  from 
the  date  oi  order,  and  the  same 
quantity  each  succeeding  week 
until  the  order  was  completed. 

"  C'^tait  perfettamente  ce  qu'il 
fallait,"  saia  Mr.  Macrocleptos,  and 
prepared  to  take  his  departure. 

"What's  he  up  to?"  said  Mr. 
MacAndrew.  "  What  the  dickens 
does  he  mean  ?  What  does  he  say 
about  terms." 

"  Oh,  of  course  the  usual  terms," 
he  intimated  to  Guy,  on  the  trans- 
lation of  the  question. 

"  Tell  him  tnat  the  usual  terms, 
to  foreigners,  are  prompt.  Pay- 
ment over  the  counter  against  the 
goods,  you  know.  Once  at  sea,  you 
may  wmstle  for  your  money,  other- 
wise   " 


"  Oh — ^that  of  course — ^no  objec- 
tion to  that.  On  the  usual  under- 
standing." 

What  does  he  say  P  " 
He  seems  to  be  quite  prepared 
for  that,"  said  Guy. 

"  Well,  then,  best  put  it  in  black 
and  white,"  said  the  manager; 
"  write — -jwr  eori^  moisoo,**  added  h^ 
and  rang  the  bell  —  "  Boy  — 
Dodder!" 

Mr.  Dodder  was  the  most  confi- 
dential of  the  amanuenses  of  Mr. 
MacAndrew.  He  was  a  small,  pale 
man,  with  a  subservient  back,  and 
with  a  constant,  eager,  and  con- 
forming smile  on  his  face.  He 
seemed  to  be  always  to  some  extent 
apologising  for  tiding  the  liberty 
to  be  living,  and  ready  to  resign 
the  privilege  if  it  would  in  any 
way  serve  you.  He  was,  Guy 
heard,  hj  -  the  -  bye,  considered 
rather  a  h^ht  as  a  preacher  among 
the  Primitive  Methodists. 

Mr.  Dodder  perched  himself 
humbly  on  a  tin  deed  box,  with  a 
sort  of  flabby,  black  portfolio,  con- 
taining thin  paper,  on  whic^  he 
wrote  not  with  a  pen,  but  with  a 
pointed  steel  instrument,  on  his 
knee,  and  commenced  writing  at 
Mr.  MacAndrew's  dictation. 

"  *  Plumville  Works,'  take  headed 
paper,"  quoth  the  manager, 
"'July,  1852.  Messrs.  Macro- 
deptos  and  Gk>ldwin.  Gentlemen, 
no, '  Dear  Sirs.' " 

"Best  waste  no  more  tinfe," 
soliloquised  the  manager.  "This 
Athens  railwayman,  has  made  a 
woeful  hole  in  mine.  Boy — Stumps, 
illustrious  Lord  Stumps !  eh,  Car- 
rington? hell  never  lose  that," 
added  Mr.  MacAndrew,  with  a 
laugh. 

Stumps  appeared,  wisely  pro- 
vided with  a  small,  three-legged 
stool,  on  which  he  arranged  nun- 
self  at  a  comer  of  the  manager's 
table,  and  prepared  to  write. 

"Where  am  I,"  inquired  the 
manager.     "Oh!    'Dear  sirs,  re- 
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f  erring  to  the  interview  with  which 
we  have  this  day  been  favoured,' — 
now  Stamps.  '  Mr.  Davis.  I  have 
onlv  just  discovered  to  my  inexpres- 
sible annoyance — '  well,  Dodder  ?  " 
"  *  This  day  been  favoured.' " 
"  *  Favoured  by  your  Mr.  Macro- 
•cleptoB — '  look  to  their  letter  for 
the  spelling.  'We  have  much 
pleasure  in  now  writing  to  confirm 
the  terms  verbally  agreed  on  be- 
tween   UB '     Where    are    you, 

Stumps?" 

'* '  Inexpressible  annoyance- 


>» 


*  Inexpressible  annoyance,  that 
by  some  extraordinary  and  unac- 
eountable  oversight,  the  king  bolts, 
on  which  the  entire  framing  of  the 
roof  of  the  Bombay  Station  princi- 
pally depends — — '      Well,    Dod- 

"  *  Agreed  on  between  us.' " 
'"Us,  namely,  that  is  to  say," 
said  Mr.  MacAndrew,  pondering, 
**  *  We  hereby  agree  to  supply  you 
with  five  thousand  tons,'  put  letters 
and  figures  too,  say  '  five  thousand 
tons,  of  best  merchandisable  rails 
to  be  delivered  at  Plumport  within 
fifteen  weeks  from  this  day,  eh  ? ' " 
"  *  Station  principally  depends.' " 
*' '  Are  at  present  actually  in  our 
yard.    You    will   therefore    make 
immediate  inquiry.'      Well,  Dod- 
der." 

"  *  Weeks  from  this  day.' " 

"  *  Weeks  from  this  day.    Terms 

prompt,  as  usual.    We  are,  dear 

idrs,  your  faithful,  obedient  ser- 

▼ants.'  Fair  copy.  Now,  Stumps?" 

"  *  Enquiry.'  '^ 

'' '  Enquiry  as  to  the  most  rapid 
mode  of  forwarding  these  most 
•essential  articles  by  the  P.  and  O. 
steamers  from  Southampton;  and 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  they 
can  be  moBt  rapidly  forwarded, 
per  overland  carrier,  by  canal — 
there  is  a  canal,  I  think — or  rail- 
way, whichever  may  be  least  ex- 
pensive.' Ill  sign  that  Now — 
Carrington  —  e:i^ain  this  to  the 
Prenchman." 


"  It  was  very  admirable,  but  Mr. 
Macrocleptos  would  like  to  see  a 
translation  in  writing." 

"  You  can  write  hun  one,  then," 
said  the  manager.  "How  ex- 
tremely ignorant  these  foreigners 
always  are — and  suspicious  into  the 
bargain.  I  hate  a  suspicious 
man." 

Guy  put  it  in  French — "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  about  '  prompt,' " 
said  ne,  ''  as  to  the  mercantile 
French.     Don't  you  mean  cash  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Doesn't  it  say 
so  ?  Dodder,  this  is  unpardonable ; 
look  here,  you  say  '  prompt,'  you 
can  never  be  too  precise.  Write  it 
over  again,  "  terms  prompt,  by 
which  we  understand  cash  against 
deliveries." 

^'I  can  make  that  plain,"  said 
Ouy. 

«  Well ;  now  let  him  take  it,  and 
be  off,"  said  the  manager.  "  Of 
course  we  shall  have  the  reply  bv 
post  before  putting  the  order  out. 

"  Mom,  MessirBf  vaild  ce  que  fCeet 
pcu  du  tout  selon  noire  cuicord^**  said 
Mr.  Macrocleptos ;  "  AUro — ^" 

"  Dash  him,  is  he  off  again  ?  " 
said  the  manager.  ^'  Does  he  think 
Fve  nothing  to  do  but  hear  him 
patter  French  ?  " 

So  it  came  out — slowly  as  to 
elucidation,but  rapidly  as  to  speech, 
that ''  the  usual  terms  "  on  which 
Mr.  Macrocleptos  insisted  that  he 
had  concluded  a  definite,  solemn, 
and  binding  arrangement,  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness,  were  for  pay- 
ment in  ''^  actions  de  la  com' 
pagnie** 

''Actions,"  said  the  manager; 
''  actions  is  he  saying.  Why  that's 
like  the  Irishman  who  promised  to 
pay  the  bill  of  exchange  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  was  due,  and  the 
protest  too.  There's  a  screw  loose, 
Mr.  Carrington,  somewhere.  I 
don't  like  your  friend  at  alL" 

Long  and  persistent  was  the 
fight  made  by  Mr.  Macrocleptos 
for  the  right  to  make  payment  in 
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aliares.  There  was  no  circum- 
yentinff  MacAndrew,  who  stuck 
doggeSljto  his  point,  and  attempted 
to  get  nd  of  the  Greek.  Then  the 
latter  took  another  start  Gash — 
of  course  he  would  pay  cash.  But 
when  all  seemed  settled,  it  tran- 
spired that  this  meant  "obliga- 
tions," or  in  other  words,  **  bonds  of 
the  company,  which  were  better  ihan 
cash,  and  for  which  any  banker 
would  givo  a  premium." 

"  Then  why  doesn't  he  take  them 
to  the  banker  F  "  said  the  manager. 
"Look  here,  Mr.  Oarrington,  tell 
him  that  he  has  cost  me  more  in 
time  than  the  rails  are  worth,  that 
I  won't  listen  to  a  word  more  now, 
if  he  was  to  give  me  the  city  of 
Athens  as  a  present ;  and  that  we'll 
write  b^  to-night's  post  to  the  firm 
in  Pans,  and  send  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  or  a  translation  if  you  like, 
to  his  house,"  and  the  manager 
left  the  room. 

Tedious  would  it  be  to  tell  how 
it  took  four  letters  exchanged  with 
Paris,  and  six  visits  from  Mr. 
Macrocleptos,  at  an  avera^  cost  of 
three  hours  of  Guy's  time  per  visit, 
to  arrange  that  the  rails  should  be 
delivered  against  the  receipt  of  bills 
of  exchange,  accepted  by  Gt^ldwin 
and  Macrocleptos,  and  guaranted 
by  the  Bank  of  Athens. 

"  I  think  we  have  got  it  all  right 
now,  Oarrington,"  said  the  manager. 
"  I  should  have  charged  him  five 
shillings  a  ton  more  if  I  had 
known  than  there  would  have  been 
all  this  bother.  However,  we  shall 
save  the  commission — that's  one 
comfort." 

Next  day,  however,  came  a  neat 
and  precise  letter  from  Mr.  Macro- 
cleptos, inclosing  his  little  account 
for  6261,  commission  on  the  sale  of 
5000  tons  of  rails  supplied  to  the 
Greek  Government,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  bankers  of  the  said  govern- 
ment. 

"  Tell  him  to  go  to — to  Jericho," 
said  Mr.  MacAndrew,  on  receiving 


intelligence  of  this  new  phase  of 
the  matter;  nor  could  Guy,  for 
some  days,  obtain  any  more  definite 
instruction  on  the  point. 

Meantime  Mr.  Macrocleptos  be- 
came almost  as  constant  a  haunter 
of  the  corridor  of  the  Plumville 
works  as  the  boy   Jones  himsdf . 
He  discovered  Guy's  room,  and  was- 
wont  to  enter  at  all  hours  with  a 
persistent  knock  and  many  apolo- 
gies.    The  civility  of  Guy  waned 
as  his  torment  lengthened.   At  last 
Mr.  Macrocleptos  intimated  that  if 
he   (Guy)  would  obtain  Hie  pay- 
ment of  the  6252.,  he  should  have 
five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  for  bo 
doing.     The  offer,  no  doubt  would 
have  been  increased  and  increased, 
even  up  to  the  odd  hundreds,  if 
Guy  had  given  any  scope  for  the 
bargain.       '*  Mais,      sortes      done. 
Monsieur"  shouted  Guy,  in  indig- 
nation.    Mr.  Macrocleptos  fled,  but 
the  next  morning  by  half -past  seven 
was  at  the  door  of  the  HaU.  de- 
manding "  his  dear  friend,  Messire 
Carton."     James  let  him  into  the 
hall,  and  he  let  himself  into  the 
library,  whence  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty d[islodged ;  Guy  having  made 
his   way  off  across    the    hail,    on 
hearing  of  the  lodgment  made  in 
his  defences.     ''  Never  let  that  man 
inside  the  house  again,  on  any  pre- 
text," said  he.     He  locked  his  door 
at  the  works ;  but  as  he  was    re- 
turning to  the  park  to  dinner,  Mr. 
Macrocleptos  joined  him    at    the 
lodge,  accompanied  him  to  the  Hall 
cloor,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
entering  with  him  by  the  actual 
physical  opposition  of  the  footman. 
The  letters  with  which  he  pelted 
Guy  during  these  times,  were  on 
the  average  three  per  diem ;  "  It 
is  enough  to  wear  out  the  patience 
of  Job,"  said  Guy,  too  angry  for 
once  to  laugh.    He  feared  to  find 
the  dreaded  features  of  Mr.  Macro- 
cleptos peering  from  between  his 
sheets.     They  did  even  that  in  his 
dreams. 
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Chaptm  xvn. 

MB.  macandbbVb  suspicions  abi 

BZCITBD. 

Mb.  Macboolbptos  was  irrepres- 
sible. It  might  be  unjust  to  saj 
that  he  enjoyed  being  snubbed,  but 
he  did  not  appear  to  object  to  it. 
Contempt  seemed  onlj  to  goad  him 
into  new  actiTitj,  his  anxious  glance 
at  the  goal  which  he  set  before  his 
Tiew  being  undisturbed  by  any 
extrinsic  considerations.  As  grass 
thrives  and  strengthens  when 
nibbled  and  trampled  under  foot, 
80  did  the  fertile  resources  of  Mr. 
Macrodeptos  thrive  under  con- 
tempt, and  denial.  His  generalship 
consisted  in  constancy  bearing 
down  upon  the  same  point,  from 
whatever  direction  he  might  be 
driven,  by  his  last  discomfiture,  to 
maike  his  approach. 

In  all  critical  circumstances  there 
is  a  best  course  to  take,  as  there  is 
also,  invariablv,  a  worst.  Long  ex- 
perience of  the  character  of  Mr. 
macrodeptos  would  have  indicated 
the  proper  method  to  pursue  with 
him,  as  to  his  commission,  regard 
being  had  to  the  actual  money-time 
wl^  he  oonBumed  by  hia  peWu- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  mind 
which  he  destroyed  by  his  attacks. 
That  true  course  would  have  been 
literally  and  actually  to  kick  him 
out  of  the  works,  and  then  to  offer 
him  a  cheque  for  the  odd  261.  out 
of  his  6251.,  on  the  condition  of  his 
writing  a  grateful  and  legally  satis- 
factory letter,  with  the  option  of 
being  kicked  again  if  he  elected  that 
method  of  payment.  But  Quy  did 
not  as  yet  know  enough  of  business 
to  take  this  course ;  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew  did  not  know  enough  of 
Mr.  Macrodeptos  to  adopt  it,  though 
it  certainly  once  or  twice  occurred 
to  him  as  feasible,  and  perhaps 
desirable. 

How  long  the  persecution  might 
have  been  continued  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  for  the  time  of  Mr.  Macro- 


deptos' residence  in  some  hidden 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plumtown  or  of  Plumport  had  been 
little  more  than  a  fortnight,  when 
Mr.  Mac  Andrew  entered  Quy's 
room  one  morning 

"There's  that  Ghreek  friend  of 
yours  hanging  about  as  usual  this 
morning,  Carrin^n,"  said  he ;  ^'  I 
stumbled  over  him  in  the  passa^. 
Tve  half  a  mind  to  have  him 
pitched  into  the  canal." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  (Juy. 

"  I  daresay  you  do,"  retorted  the 
manager.  "Ar'n't  you  a  pretty 
fellow  to  try  and  put  such  ideas 
into  one's  hesA?"  and  he  sat  down 
on  the  comer  of  Qt^'s  table  and 
kicked  it  a  little,  reflectively,  with 
his  heel. 

"Do  you  know,  Oarrington,  I 
don't  half  like  this  affair.  A  chap 
who  will  hang  about  for  a  week  to 
collar  six  hundred  pounds— of  which 
he  has  as  much  chance  as  of  the 
moon — ^is  hardly  the  sort  of  man  to 
sell  five  thousand  tons  of  rails  to— 
I  don't  mean  to  deliver  them." 

"  But  can't  they  make  you,"  said 
Ouy. 

"No— I  think  not,"  said  the 
manager.  "I  seldom  take  a  lawyer's 
advice  on  a  point  of  law,  you  see, 
because  their  sole  and  exclusive 
object  is  to  run  up  bills;  but,  I 
thmk,  they  could  only  go  against 
us  for  any  difference  in  price.  And 
as  rails  are  going  down  that  would 
be  against  them. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  write 
and  tell  him,  then,"  said  Guy,  "  and 
let  him  do  his  worst.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  I  shall  be  driven 
to  kick  him,  some  day.  He  came 
yesterday  evening  to  the  kitchen- 
door  of  the  Hall,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade the  kitchen-maid  to  let  him 
come  to  my  bedroom." 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  the  manager. 
"How  did  he  find  out  that  the 
kitchen-maid  knew  the  way  ?" 

"  The  housekeeper  informed  me," 
said  Quy,  rather  stiffly. 

47 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said 
MacAndrew,  after  a  brief  pause, 
*•  You  must  go  to  Paris." 

'*  I,"  said  Guy,  his  eyes  rather 
lighting  up  at  the  thought. 

''Yes,  you.  To  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  Bank  of  Athens.  We 
know  there  is  such  a  bank,"  said 
the  manager,  **  but  it  will  be  as  well 
to  see  if  the  letters  we  have  are 
really  signed  by  the  Jerang,  or 
manaeer,  or  wha^ver  you  call  him, 
and  alBo  to  see  how  the  bank  stands. 
If  these  two  points  are  clear,  I  will 
let  him  have  the  rails,  as  agreed ; 
and  I  think  I  shall  offer  him  fifty 
pounds  to  take  off  his  ugly  face, 
and  never  come  near  us  again." 

"Where  is  one  to  inquire  in 
Paris?"  said  Ouy.  "There's 
Lafitte,  and  Donon,  and  Boths- 
child." 

"There's  only  one  house  in 
Paris,"  said  MacAndrew.  "You 
won't  have  to  knock  twice  when  you 
say  that  you  come  from  ue.  So  just 
write  your  credentials,  and  I  will 
sign  them,  and  the  sooner  you  are 
off  the  better." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ouy, "  just  give 
one  your  idea  of  the  credentials." 

"i)ear  me,"  said  the  manager, 
"how  particular  you  are.  Why, 
somethmg  to  this  effect : '  Messrs.' " 
— and  here  he  added  a  name  of 
European  celebrity — "  *  Dear  Sirs, 
— This  will  be  presented  to  you  by 
our  Mr.  Oarrington,  and  we  shall 
be  extremely  obliged  if  you  will 
favour  him  with  your  kind  advice  in 
some  matters  connected  with  our 
business,  as  to  which  we  desire  in- 
formation. We  are,'  I  should  say, 
'your  faithful  and  obedient  ser- 
vants.' They  are  correspondents  of 
the  firm  since  old  Sir  fiobert's  time, 
you  know." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Guy;  "but 
don't  you  think  that  it  will  look 
too  assuming  to  call  me  our  Mr. 
Oarrington.  They  will  think  me  of 
more  importance  than  I  am,  you 
know." 


"Not  at  all,"  replied  the 
manager;  "proper  expression.  I 
should  say  just  the  same  if  it  was 
Dodder — or  Stumps — ^illustrions 
Lord  Stumps,  you  Imow.  I  say,  I 
can  tell  you  a  grand  story  about 
Stumps." 

"  l4ay  do,"  said  Guy,  who  lored 
fun. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other.  "  But 
I  say  now,  on  your  word  of  honour, 
you  were  not  hoaxing  me  ?  " 

"What,  in  the  translation P " 
said  Guy.  "  My  dear  sir,  I  always 
endeavour  to  be  exact  to  a  letter." 

"  So  I  conclude.  Well,  I  read 
that  letter  to  Stumps,  you  know — 
couldn't  help  it  ^ just  to  see  how 
he  would  take  it.  I  could  see  lus 
mouth  water  after  the  letter.  ^  WeU,* 
says  I,  for  the  matter  was  at  an  esid, 
you  know, '  if  the  letter  is  of  any  use 
to  you  Just  make  afair  copy  oi  it  for 
the  office,  and  you  can  Keep  the 
original  for  a  curiosity.  Mr.  Cur* 
rington  will  copy  it,  if  you  ask  him 
properly,'  said  I." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Guy. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  manager, 
"  what  do  ^ou  think  he's  been  and 
done  with  it?  Now,  guess.  He's 
had  it  framed  and  glazed,  and  hang 
up  over  his  grandmother's  chimnefy. 

Siece.  The  old  folks  are  so  ^(e- 
ghted  that  they  don't  know  what 
to  do  ;  and  I  had  his  unde  at  my 
house  the  other  day  saying  they 
could  never  show  enough  mttitode 
to  me  for  having  obtained  him  such 
an  honour.  Pnme,  isn't  it?  But 
really  you  must  not  waste  my  time 
in  gossiping  to  me  about  trmes  of 
this  kind.  Monday,  let's  see,  on 
Thursday  you'll  be  l«ck." 

"Thursday,  from  Paris!"  aud 
Guy  in  amaze. 

"Tobe^ure — twelvehourstoLon- 
don — ^twelve  hours  London  to  Paris. 
You  can  see  the  advertisement 
Half -an-hour  will  give  you  what  yon 
want — ah ! — ^but  you'U  have  to  go 
to  the  Greek  Bank,  too.  Say  two 
hours  for  that — ^twenty-six  and  a 
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half —half -an-hour  for  oontmgen- 
cies — ^twenty-seven.  Twice  seven 
is  fourteen,  four  and  carry  one, 
twice  two  four,  and  one  five. 
There's  fifty-four  hours  for  you! 
Whafs  o'clock  now  ?  " 

"But,"  said  Guy,  "how  about 
the  fitting  of  the  trains  ?  " 

"Trains  always  fit,"  said  Mac- 
Andrew.  "By  the  bye,  though, 
they  never  do.  Well,  you'll  see 
when  you  get  there ;  and  I  loiow 
joull  lose  no  more  time  than  you 
can  help." 

"  I  should  like  to  take  Parkes- 
buiy  by  the  way,"  said  Guy.  "  I 
can't  leave  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  I  can't  pass  through  London 
without  seeing  my  mother." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  mammy  sick. 


I  suppose  you  must,"  grumbled  the 
manager;  "bad  plim,  though. 
Take  Parkesfield  on  your  way 
back.  And  I  wish  you  would  really 
not  occupy  me  any  more  with  all  this 
mass  of  entirelv  irrelevant  question ; 
but  write  the  letter  and  bring  it  to 
me  to  sign.  You'll  find  me  in  the 
foundry." 

The  manager  withdrew.  But  he 
came  back  in  a  minute. 

"Oh!"  he  said.  "Cairington, 
you  are  always  forgetting  some- 
thing. If  you  want  any  money, 
tell  I>odder  to  write  you  a  cheque, 
and  bring  it  to  me  to  sign.  This 
comes  of  having  your  head  always 
full  of  everything  except  what  you 
ought  to  lie  about.  Iiook  sharp, 
now ! " 


(T«  bf  coniMUMd.) 
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Ih  speaking  of  a  company  of 
writers  so  indiyidual  and  varions 
as  those  classed  together  in  this 
paper  under  the  title  of  the  School 
of  Culture,  one  is  conscious  of  a 
certain  injustice.  One  has  but  a 
doubtful  right  to  such  a  term  in 
describing  authors  that  agree  in  no 
peculiar  system  of  poetry  as  de- 
Uvered  by  any  teacher ;  these  poets 
are  bound  together  by  no  distinc- 
tive rules,  no  characteristic  man- 
nerism; each  sees  the  world  and 
art  from  his  own  stand-point  and 
with  his  own  eyes.  But  such 
excuse  as  there  is  for  the  titie,  be- 
yond the  plea  of  convenience,  is 
not  altogether  forced  or  insuffi- 
cient. Taeae  poets  all  alike  owe 
more  to  thougnt  and  culture  than 
to  direct  inspiration  or  to  the 
influence  of  overpowering  passion. 
They  are  relatea  by  an  attitude 
of  devotion  and  regret  towards 
classical  beauty  and  the  more  poetic 
conditions  of  faith  and  life  in 
ancient  Q-reece  and  Eome;  the 
same  tone,  reverent  but  agnostic, 
pervades  all  their  philosophy,  and 
they  are  jpoets  more  than  usually 
philosophical.  A  vague  melan- 
choly, tne  patient  recollection  of  a 
beauty  eternally  lost,  tinges  the 
writing  of  them  all. 

Another  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  School  (if,  under  protest,  we 
may  call  it  so)  is  its  strongly 
marked  critical  &.culty;  these  are 
poets  rather  by  an  effort  of  intel- 
lect and  knowledge  than  by  a 
singii^  impulse.  Their  over- 
refined  taste  would  effectually 
prevent  them  from  yielding  to  the 


lyrical  abandon,  the  pure  emotional 
joy  of  Bums  or  Shelley,  of  Sappho 
or  Anacreon,  of  B^ranger  or  Mrs. 
Browning.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  long  ago  declared  that  ineveiy 
poetical  effort  he  sees  not  only  a 
creative  but  a  critical  power,  of 
course  varying  in  degree — high  in 
Gbethe,  low  in  Wordsworth.  This 
is  very  true  of  his  own  work,  and 
of  the  productions  of  those  poets 
associated  with  him  here  to-day, 
but  as  regards  the  work  of  others, 
a  half  truth  at  best.  To  the  lack 
of  knowledge  and  critical  &culty 
he  imputes  Byron's  emptiness  of 
matter,  Shelley's  incoherence, 
Wordsworth's  lack  of  completeness 
and  variety.  To  none  of  the  poets 
of  this  school  can  this  reproach  be 
made;  knowledge  and  critical 
faculty  they  possess  in  abundance ; 
what  sometimes  they  need  is  to 
forget  these  excellent  qualities,  and 
yield  to  feeling  and  the  sponta- 
neous impulse  of  song. 

All  alike  they  lav  too  much  stress 
on  the  intellectual  and  interpreta- 
tive side  of  the  poetic  nature ;  but 
it  is  by  force  of  feeling  not  of  mind, 
by  power  of  creation  not  interpre- 
tation, that  we  recognise  the 
highest  poets. 

It  is,  however,  natural  that  these 
writers  should  preserve  some 
critical  qualities  in  tiieir  verse ;  for 
none  of  them,  save  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  is  exclusively  a  poet.  Mr. 
Arnold  may  easily  be  called  the 
first  of  living  literary  critics,  Mr. 
Symonds's  studies  in  the  Greek 
poets  are  almost  as  widely  read  as 
they  deserve  to  be ;  he  has,  more- 
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over,  earned  for  liimself  a  merited 
renown  as  the  historian  of  the 
Benaissance.  Marian  Evans,  better 
known  to  fame  by  the  title  of  G^rge 
Eliot,  has  no  living  English  rival  to 
her  snpremacv  as  novelist.  Mr. 
*Gamett  and  Mr.  Palgrave  are  well- 
known  editors  and  reviewers.  The 
first  of  these  writers,  both  in  age 
and  &me,  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
whose  beautiful  and  melancholy 
verse  is  becoming  every  day  a 
greater  influence  in  modem  litera- 
ture. 

He  is  ^r  excellence  the  poet  6i 
culture,  and  this  is  no  light  thing 
to  be  if  we  remember  his  own  defi- 
nition of  culture — a  study  of  per- 
fection. Mr.  Arnold  has  studied  to 
be  perfect  with  the  earnest  love  of 
a  real  artist.  He  has  lived  so  long 
with  the  best  Greek  models  that  he 
has  caught  an  echo  of  their  music, 
and  always  carries  about  with  him 
a  breath  of  their  perfume.  Some- 
times in  reading  lus  books  we  come 
upon  a  strain  of  rare  simplicity  and 
directness  that  strikes  strangely  on 
our  ears,  aecustomed  to  the  complex 
and  subjective  utterances  of  our 
modem  poets.  But  if  Mr.  Arnold 
has  reached  some  of  the  beauties, 
he  is  also  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
the  antique  world — none  of  the 
wide  sympathies,  the  immense 
creating  force,  the  abandonment  to 
inspiration,  the  Titanic  energy  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries are  here.  Mr.  Arnold,  with 
his  classic  nature,  his  self-discipline, 
urbanity,  amenity,  his  delicate  and 
sensitive  intelligence,  has  more 
affinity  with  the  Athenian  spirit  in 
literature  than  with  the  sublime 
but  barbarian  northern  genius. 
We  must  indeed,  go  to  the  Greek 
for  words  to  express  his  distinguish- 
ing excellence.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  define  in  English  his 
'<rwl>po<ruvrjj  his  iwfivta.  His  verse 
rings  with  an  Attic  clearness,  and 
-continually  reminds  us  of  the  most 
distinctively  Greek   of   all  Greek 


poets,  "  who  saw  life  steadily  and 
saw  it  whole  " — ^the  pure  and  tem- 
perate Sophocles. 

It  is  perhaps  the  consciousness 
of  this  classic  bent  of  his  mind  that 
has  persuaded  Mr.  Arnold  that  he 
is  bom  out  of  his  due  time.  So 
often  we  hear  this  melancholy  note 
of  discontent  that  it  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  he  is  really  a  true  voice 
of  his  own  age.  And  yet  no  living 
poet  has  more  fully  expressed  its 
veaming  desire  for  unattainable 
beauty,  its  never-to-be-answered 
doubts  and  despairs,  the  sense  we 
have  that  we  fill  an  interval  between 
the  faith  of  tradition,  weighed  and 
found  wanting,  and  some  larger, 
fuller  religion  that  we  hope  the 
future  holds  for  us.  This  busy  and 
hurried  age  has  many  children  who, 
like  Mr.  Arnold,  continually  long 
for  rest  and  moderate  labour  and 
temperate  pleasure,  for  the  quiet 
and  relief  of  a  well-ordered  tran- 
quillity. This,  the  poet,  more  for- 
tunate than  others,  has  in  some 
measure  been  able  to  attain.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  has  been 
passed  in  the  learned  seclusion  of 
Oxford,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
scholarly  leisure.  Few  parts  of 
his  poems  are  more  beautiful  than 
those  that  describe  the  many-spired 
and  lovely  city  and  the  woods  and 
meadows  and  little  hills  that  lie  all 
round.  He  has  made  classic  ground 
of  Hinksey,  of  Headington  Hill,  of 
Bagley  Wood,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  with  their  white  and  purple 
fritiUaries. 

It  is  Mr.  Arnold's  most  cherished 
theory  that  in  poetry  the  expression 
should  be  subordinated  to  the 
action,  that  individual  action  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  general  impres- 
sion, that  the  treatment  should  be 
consistently  simple  and  objective. 
If  all  these  good  results  have  been 
attained,  it  has  not  been  without 
much  expense  of  labour  and  energy, 
and  of  this,  unfortunately,  we  are  too 
well  aware.  It  is  the  signal  defect  of 
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Mr.  Arnold's  carefollj  polished 
poems  that  they  always  seem  the 
result  of  care  and  pains  taken ;  not 
a  free  gift  from  heayen,  a  n>on« 
taneons  snatch  of  song.  One  leels 
the  file,  as  the  Frendi  say.  For 
instance,  when  Empedocles,  after 
his  fine  outburst  about  the  loneli- 
ness and  eternal  desolation  of  the 
stars,  suddenly  recollects  himself, 
and  says  that  of  course  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  are 
affected  by  nis  misery;  that  they 
are  subject  to  quite  distinct  condi- 
tions of  existence — and  so  on ;  who 
has  not  felt  an  uncomfortable  sus- 
picion that  the  despairing  sage  has 
]ust  remembered  Mr.  Arnold's 
theory  that  poetry  should  be  simple 
and  objectiye  ?  Yet,  although  less 
than  perfect,  "Empedodes  on 
Etna  "  is  a  rare  and  characteristic 
piece  of  work,  and  all  lovers  of 
verse  must  have  rejoiced  when,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Kobert  Brown- 
ing, it  was  restored  to  its  place 
among  the  poems  of  its  author. 

The  poem  of  Sohrab  and  Bus- 
tum,  which  ends  with  so  Miltonic  a 
burst  of  splendid  description, 
where  the  very  sound  of  the  words 
represents  tbie  large  and  shiniTig 
beauty  of  the  idea  they  would 
express,  has  as  characteristic  an 
example  of  Mr.  Arnold's  worst 
defect  of  style.  This  is  a  peculiar 
inappropriateness  of  simile,  a  sort 
of  bombast  of  imagery.  The  same 
&ult  often  vexes  the  student  of 
Wordsworth — ^we  all  remember  the 
signal  unfitness  of  his  comparisons ; 
for  example,  the  famous  smiile  that 
the  poet  himself  so  greatly  ad- 
mirea,  where  an  old  leech-gatherer 
on  a  moor  is  likened  to  a  huge 
stone  couched  on  the  top  of  some 
bald  eminence;  much  the  same 
fault,  the  same  almost  ludicrous 
inappropriateness,  the  same  un- 
necessary length  of  description  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  verse.  In  Sohrab  and 
Bustum  the  similes  are  petty,  and 


lend  an  indignity  to  the  things  wii 
which  they  are  compared.  The 
warrior  Sohrab  lying  wounded  oa 
the  plain  is  likened  to  a  pui^ 
hyacinth  cut  down  in  its  bloom  by 
an  unskilful  gardener  mowing  ihe 
grass-plots  near  its  bed;  and  the 
hero's  white  side  stained  by  the 
blood  from  his  wounds  to  soiled 
white  violets  left,  freshly-gathered, 
on  their  native  bank  by  romping 
children  suddenly  called  indoors 
by  their  nurses.  Where  is  the 
likeness  between  the  two  things 
compared;  between  the  tragic  death 
of  a  hero  and  these  garden-fancies? 
And  where,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Arnold's 
Attic  taste  ? 

Not  many  months  ago,  in  an 
article  on  Mr  Arnold's  Ufe  and 
works,  the  qualities  of  his  poetry 
were  discussed  at  full  in  our  pages. 
Now  we  have  only  space  to  tell  the 
names  of  such  perfect  poems  as 
"The  Grande  Chartreuse,"  "Dover 
Beach,"  "The  Buried  Life,"  and 
"A  Summer  Night" 

There  are  between  Mr.  Arnold 
and  Mr.  Symonds  several  points  of 
likeness  and  of  contrast.  The 
admiration  of  the  former  for  the 
dignity  and  temperance  of  Ghreek 
art  reaches  in  Mr.  Symonds  an 
intensity  of  vain  regret,  an  un- 
satisfied desire  for  a  renewal  of  its 
beauty,  that  lends  an  indescri- 
bable melancholy  to  his  work.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  melancholy  too;  but  what 
in  him  is  st(Hcal  or  desperate, 
becomes  tender  and  pathetic  in  the 
verse  of  his  contemporanr.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  a  little  hard,  but  Mr. 
Spnonds  would  gain  by  some  of 
his  hardness,  and  miffht  often  with 
advantage  prune  the  luxuriant 
graces  of  his  verse  to  the  soberer 
excellence  of  Mr.  Arnold's  style. 
Both  writers  have  a  fine  feeling  for 
nature — grave  and  northern  in  Mr. 
Arnold,  full  of  Greek  life  and 
southern  abundance  in  Mr. 
Symonds.  Yet  it  would  be  false  t» 
imagine    that    the    verse  of   Mr. 
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^rmonds  is  lacking  in  vigour  or 
▼irilitj.  The  intense  susceptibility 
to  beautj  tliat  might  weaken 
his  poetry  is  strengthened  by  a 
breaath  and  force  of  philosophic 
insight,  less  subtle,  but  larger  tnan 
Mr.  Arnold  exhibits,  and  his 
personal  poems  are  full  of  fervour 
and  truth. 

John  Addington  Symonds  was 
bom  at  Bristol  on  the  5th  October, 
1840;  his  father,  who  bears  the 
same  name,  is  a  well-known 
physician.  Until  he  was  thirteen 
years  old  he  passed  a  quiet  and 
dreamy  boyhood  in  a  large  old  grey 
house,  surrounded  with  big  tiees, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Olifton. 
Here  he  was  taught  Greek  and 
Latin  by  an  old  clergyman,  his 
tutor,  while  his  sister's  goYemess 
instructed  him  in  French  and 
German.  At  thirteen  he  went  to 
Harrow,  and  in  1858  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford  at  Balliol 
College ;  while  at  Oxford  he  gained 
the  Newdiffate  prize  for  English 
Verse  C'  The  Escorial  ")>  u^d  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  prize  for  English 
Essay.  The  subject  given  that 
year  was  the  Benaissance,  and  it 
was  the  interest  of  his  reading  for 
that  essay  that  first  made  Mr 
Symonds  think  of  writing  his  great 
work — ^his  history  of  the  B^iais- 
sanoe  in  Italy.  During  his 
academical  career  Mr.  Symonds 
also  gained  two  first  classes  and  an 
ofwn  fellowship  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, to  which  he  now  belongs.  In 
1^2  his  nervous  health  broke 
down — ^probably  from  overwork. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  was 
nearly  blind;  this  illness  quite 
destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  a  bar- 
rister's career,  and  indeed  prevented 
him  from  studying  anythmg  at  all. 
During  this  time  Mr.  Symonds 
chiefly  lived  in  Switzerland  and 
Italv.  In  1864  he  married  Janet 
Catherine  North,  daughter  of 
Francis  North,  M.P.  for  Hastings, 
but  his  healtii  prevented  him  from 


settling  iQ  England,  and  compelled 
him  to  be  always  travelling  about. 
In  the  winter  of  1865-6  he  became 
much  worse,  and  consumptive 
troubles  began.  But  from  this 
moment  the  nervous  affection  de- 
creased, and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  Mr.Symonds  was  able  to  begin 
to  work  seriouslv  at  literature. 

Notwithstandmg  perpetual  con- 
flict with  verv  bad  health,  inces- 
sant change  of  place,  and  recurring 
illnesses,  &e  value  of  Mr.  Symonds' 
work  in  literature  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  further  notice 
here.  His  three  volumes  on  the 
Benaissance  in  Italy,  and  his  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Dante," 
are  sufficient  witnesses  to  his 
knowledge  of  Italian  history  and 
culture,  to  his  artistic  sympathies 
and  the  attraction  of  his  literary 
style.  That  he  is,  however,  no 
specialist  in  culture  is  shown  by 
the  two  series  of  studies  in  the 
Oreek  poets  and  his  recent  bio- 
graphy of  Shelley.  His  sketches 
in  ItiJy  and  Q-reece  had  long  ago 
declared  their  author  to  possess 
imagination  and  a  strong  feeling 
for  nature,  but  his  first  essay  in 
verse  was  made  last  year. 

Like  Mr.  Dante  Bossetti,  Mr. 
Symonds  won  the  earliest  of  his 
laurels  in  another  field,  and,  also 
like  Mr.  Bossetti,  when  at  last  he 
began  to  publish  his  poems  it  was 
a  volume  of  translations  from 
mediffival  Italian  poetry  that  first 
saw  the  light.  For  interest  and 
grace  of  rendering,  Mr.  Symonds' 
translation  of  the  sonnets  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  and 
Tommaso  Campanella  deserves  a 
place  beside  the  yet  more  beauti- 
ful version  of  the  early  Italian 
poets. 

The  publication  (in  the  first 
months  of  1878)  of  this  volume 
left  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Symonds 
was  a  complete  master  of  the  art 
of  verse.  To  render  the  crabbed 
and   roughly-finished   sonnets    of 
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these  mediffiyaJ  masters,  sonnets 
often  dubious  in  meaning  through 
the  compression  of  me  idea 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  form, 
and  obscure  through  the  im- 
perfect self-expression  of  the 
artist — ^to  render  these  each  into  a 
perfect  English  poem,  neither 
longer  nor  shorter  than  the  original, 
can  haye  been  no  easy  task.  Before 
last  year,  neither  of  these  Italian 
sonnet-writers  was  naturalised  to 
English  readers ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
a  mere  fancy  that  lets  us  find  in 
Mr.  Symonds's  choice  of  two  poets 
so  dissimilar  and  so  little  known, 
more  than  a  chance  predilection. 
We  seem  to  find  in  each  of  them  a 
side  of  his  own  nature.  Surely  a 
strong  likeness  exists  between  the 
sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the 
poems  and  prose-writings  of  his 
translator ;  both  possess  the  artist 
nature,  almost  morbidly  sensitiye 
to  beauty,  yet  perpetuaJuy  torn  by 
the  conflict  between  sense  and  spirit, 
for  ever  seeking  in  mortal  things 
the  likeness  of  what  is  eternal,  h^ 
worshipping  earthly  beauty  as  the 
▼eil  of  the  divine,  but  with  a  large 
scorn  for  what  is  sensual  and 
merely  earthly.  These  two  natures, 
artistic  and  spiritual,  these  two 
minds,  speculative,  more  than 
tinged  with  a  Platonic  mysticism, 
seem  to  us,  at  leetst,  closely  akin. 
And  yet^there  is  almost  as  strong 
a  parallel  between  Mr.  Symonds 
and  Oampanella. 

Here  there  is  no  question  of  poet 
or  artist.  Oampanella  is  always, 
Mr.  Symonds  a  little  too  often,  a 
philosopher  condensing  valuable 
and  weighty  thoughts  into  the  fine 
substance  of  verse,  rather  than  a 
poet  singing  because  of  an  irresist- 
ible impulse.  And  Oampanella, 
in  his  eager  search  after  truth,  in 
his  brave  and  resolute  agnosti- 
cism, not  devoid  of  faith,  in  his 
devotion  to  the  people,  his  hatred 
of  **  tyrants,  sophists,  and  hypo- 
crites," has  much  in  common  with 


the  mind,  though  but  little  with 
the  soul,  of  his  translator. 

This  may  be  merely  a  fancy,  for 
Mr.  Symonds  has  kept  the  two 
poets  wonderfully  distinct ;  he  has 
evidently  entered  into  their  thought 
with  the  keen  force  of  a  sympa- 
thetic and  interpretative  nature — 
he  has  kept  his  own  personality 
studiously  m  the  background.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  poems  of 
both  Michael  Angelo  and  Oampa- 
nella are  written  in  the  soni^ 
form,  and  that  they  are  both  ren- 
dered by  the  same  translator,  it 
would  be  difficult,  opening  the 
books  at  random,  to  feel  even  a 
momentary  confusion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  poem  disclosed. 
This  rare  interpretative  power,  and 
the  beautv  of  metrical  form  that 
distinguished  this  volume,  made 
many  of  us  hope  for  further  plea- 
sure from  the  same  source.  Stfll, 
of  course,  critical  skill,  accurate 
scholarship,  and  wide  culture,  will 
do  a  great  deal  for  a  translator. 
That  in  Mr.  Symonds  we  ppssess 
a  new  and  real,  if  not  a  great  poet, 
it  remained  for  his  original  poems 
to  prove.  Of  these  the  first,  and 
as  yet  the  only  published  edition, 
appeared  in  May,  1878,  under  the 
title  of  "  Many  Moods :  a  Volume 
of  Verse." 

In  the  prefatory  dedication  to 
Mr.  Eoden  Noel,  Mr.  Symonds 
gives  us  his  reason  for  publishing 
tiiie  book,  **  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  (he  says)  that  there  are 
some  thoughts  which  a  writer,,  who 
dares  not  claim  the  sacred  name  of 
poet,  may  express  better  in  rhyme 
and  metre  than  in  prose,  and  that 
the  verses  so  produced  have  a 
certain  value."  But  surely  some 
of  the  poems  in  "  Many  Moods  " 
give  their  author  a  right  to  the 
poet's  crown. 

Many  of  them,  however,  isM  short 
of  this  exceUence.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  passage  in  *'  Pictures  of 
Travel,"    which  occupy   the  first 
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place  in  the  yolome,  that  fulfils  a 
idgh  ideal  of  poetry.  In  this  vein 
of  florid  and  fanciful  description 
(in  which  he  possesses  undoubted 
powers  of  vision  and  colour)  many 

people      find     the      digfangniahiTig 

merit  of  Mr.  Symonds'  poetry. 
But  with  these  we  cannot  a^ee.  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  striving  to 
make  words  do  the  work  of  music 
and  painting  he  often  loses  sight 
of  their  real  properties  of  explana- 
tion and  definition,  and  that  m  the 
mass  of  detail  one  loses  the  im- 
pression of  the  whole  ;  this  part  of 
the  book  continually  reminds  one 
of  a  picture  that  is  all  background. 
Neither  can  one  do  more  than 
admire  as  excellent  and  interesting 
Terse  the  cultured  sweetness  of 
I  tre  Felici,  the  colour  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  Lotus  Garland  of 
Antinous,  the  fatal  melancholy 
beauty  of  Palumba.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  poems  in  "  Many 
Moods ;"  poems  that  show  strong 
and  sincere  emotion,  depth  of 
thought,  simplicity  of  feeling,  and 
philosophic  breadth. 

First  among  these  stands  the 
series  of  "  Sonnets  on  the  Thought 
of  Death" — ^thoughtful,  passionate, 
and  true — ^than  which  there  are  few 
sonnets  in  our  language  more 
beautiful  in  form,  more  earnest 
and  solemn  in  idea.  Profound 
but  not  obscure,  personal  but 
neither  narrow  nor  morbid,  they 
treat  after  a  manner  perfectly 
artistic,  because  perfectly  natu- 
ral, those  solemn  unanswerable 
thoughts  that  once  at  least  in  our 
lives  must  rise  in  each  of  us. 

The  first  sonnet  strikes  the  key- 
note. The  poet,  who  has  often 
dreamed  of  the  rest  and  quiet  of 
Death,  is  at  last  condemned  to  die 
himself.  In  that  moment  of  un- 
resolved doubt  and  never-to-be- 
lighted  darkness,  any  life,  however 
painful,  seems  better  than  the 
inevitable  doom.  The  next  two 
fionnets  deal  with  the  subtle  rela- 


tion of  Love  to  Death ;  the  fourth 
modulates  into  a  graver  harmony. 

Caa    dinolntioii    buUdP     Shall    detih 

amend 
Chaofl  on  ohaot  hurled  of  human  hope, 
Co-ordinate  oar  effort  with  onr  scope, 
And  in  white  light  the  hnes  of  oonfliot 

blend? 
Alas !  we  know  not  where  our  footsteps 

tend  : 
High  overhead  the  onasoended  cope 
Is  lost  in  ether,  while  we  blindly  grope 
Mid     mist-wreaths      that    the    warring 

thnnders  rend. 
Somehow,  we  know  not  how  ;  somewhere, 

but  where 
We  know  not ;  bj  some  hand,  we  know 

not  whose, 
Joj  must  absorb  the  whole  wide  world's 

despair. 
This  we  call  Faith  ;  but,  if  we  dare  im- 
pose 
Form  on  this  faith,  we  shall  but  beat  the 

air, 
Or  build   foundations    on    the    baseless 

ooze. 

The  next  two  sonnets  are  con- 
cerned with  questions  and  hazards 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  soul  after 
death.  The  eighth  despairs  of  the 
impossibility  of  any  answer  to 
dispel  doubt ;  but  a  happier  thought 
brightens  its  successor.  Life,  be- 
ginning in  the  elements,  rising 
graduiSly  through  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds,  culminates  in  man. 
We  see  no  further,  but  here  faith 
joins  hands  with  reason  ;  for  if  life 
flowed  steadily,  mysteriously  on, 
from  simple  to  complex,  till  its  tide 
reached  us,  will  it  not  still  pursue 
its  course  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment ?  But  the  tenth  sonnet  warns 
us  against  an  over-sanguine  de- 
lusion : 

Is  there  then  hope  that  Thou  and  I  shall 
be 

Saved  from  the  min  of  the  ravenoos  years, 

And  placed,  though  late,  at  last  among 
our  peers 

On  the  firm  heights  of  immortality  ? 

Nay,  not  so.  Thought  may  bum  eter- 
nally. 

And  beacon  through  ten  thousand  broaden- 
ing spheres, 

Using  our  lives  like  wood  that  disappears 

In  the  fierce  fiame  it  feeds  continually. 
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Thiu  we  maj  terre  to  build  the  ooendo 

soul 
At  momente  in  ita  being :  but  to  deem 
That  we  shall  tho^ore  grow  to  grasp  the 

whole, 
Or  last  as  separate  atoms  in  the  stream 
Of  Life  tranaoendent,  were  a  beanteona 

dream, 
Too  frail  to  bear  stem  reason's   strong 

oontroL 

In  the  next  sonnet,  Hope,  cast 
back  on  feeling,  argues  from  the 
benevolence      of      the     nniyersal 
Thought;    bnt  experience    in  the 
twelfth  sonnet  remembers  the  mil- 
lions that  have  perished  in  misery. 
In  the  thirteenth  a  new  question 
is  started:   What  will  bea)me  of 
the   obscure,  vegetive,  imperfectly 
dereloped   souls    whose    germ    of 
thought  was  barren  ?    This  theme 
is  treated  in  a  very  fine  and  liberal 
manner.     The  poet  considers   the 
&te  of  his  own  soul  not  more  atten- 
tively than  that  of ''  king  and  clown, 
fool,  sage,  and  saint  and  knave." 
Shall  all  these,  he  asks,  be  confused 
in  one    undistinguishable  throng, 
with  no  regard  for  the  struggle  of 
life  but  annihilation,  no  future  to 
progress,  no  right  for  wrong  ?    Not 
by  obliterating  man  shall  Qod  set 
straight  the  crookedness  of  his  life's 
path.    The  succeeding  sonnets  at- 
tempt to  define  what  we  mean  by 
God,  we  who  have  outgrown  our 
old  faiths  and  not  yet  learned  the 
new.    Our  sons  perchance  will  need 
no  teraphim  to  pray  to,  will  be  con- 
tent to  worship  as  God  the  omni- 
present soul  of  the  world.    And  yet 
with  no  God  but  nature,  what  will 
perfect  love  or  reason  ?   From  this 
point  the  sonnets  resolve  themselves 
mto  a  final  chord  of  resignation. 
We    cannot  understand,  says  the 
poet,  we  know  nothing;  but  they 
work  no  wrong  who  worship.     In 
the  Palinode    this    resignation   is 
almost  heightened  into  hope.     It 
bears  the  superscription  "  Lux  est 
umbra  Dei  "  : 

Nay,  Death,  thou  art  a  abadow  I     Eyen  as 

light 
Is  bnt  the  shadow  of  inyiaible  Ood, 


And  of  that   shade   the  shadow  is  thin 

night, 
Veiling  the  earth  whereon  our  feet  hare 

trod; 
So  art  Thon  but  the  shadow  of  this  life. 
Itself  the  pale  and  nnsnbstantial  shade 
Of  living  God  folfilled  b j  love  and  strife, 
Thronghont    the    nniTerae  himself    hath 

made, 
And  as  frail  night,  following  the  fiigfat  of 

earth, 
Obscvres  the  world  we  breathe  in  for  a. 

while. 
So  Thou,  the  reflex  <^  oar  mortal  birtii, 
Yeilest    the    life  wherein  we  weep    and 

smile. 
Bnt  when  both  earth  and  life  are  whirled 

away. 
What  shade  oan  shroud  na  from  God*s 

deathless  day  ? 

We  have  given  but  a  confused 
and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  beauty 
of  these  sonnets,  and  must,  from 
lack  of  space,  do  even  scantier  Justice 
to  other  poems  in  *^  Many  Moods  " 
that  we  would  rank  on  as  hi^  a 
level.  But  those  who  have  read 
them  will  often  return  to  "  The 
Meeting  of  Bavid  and  JonatJian,*^ 
to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  "  Calli- 
crates,"  and  the  mournful  little 
monologue,  *'  In  the  Syracusan 
Stone  Quarries."  All  the  sonnets 
in  the  book  are  unusually  fine,  espe- 
cially the  "  Pall  of  a  Soul,"  vigor- 
ous as  a  sketch  by  Michael  Angdo, 
and  the  series  called  "In Quests 
Selva  Selvaffgia,"  on  the  pains  ol 
an  artist-som,  "  a  prey  for  burning 
beauty  to  devour,"  and  incapable  of 
freeing  itself  from  the  burden  of  its 
own  personality.  Of  the  lyric 
poems  we  cannot  speak  so  hi^^y. 
The  best  of  these  (such  as  '' Aft^ 
Tempest,"  "A  Nocturne,"  and 
"Oblivion")  are  rather  short  de- 
scriptive and  narrative  poems  than 
pure  lyrics — ^not  deficient  in  music 
or  simplicity,  but  lacking  the  urgent 
spontaneous  impulse  of  song. 

The  chief  themes  of  the  book  are 
£riendship  and  sacrifice,  the  thought 
of  death,  and  the  desire  of  beauty. 
This  last  idea  is  most  freely  ex- 
pressed in  the  sonnets  called  **  In 
Questa  Selva  Selvaggia,"  in   the 
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**  Fnseen  Beauty/'  and  in  '*  Inclu- 
Bam  Danaem.  We  mar  hope  that 
''Many  Moods  "  will  not  long  remain 
Mr.  I^monds'  only  contribution  to 
original  poetry ;  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  author  has  many  poems  in 
manuscript,  and  those  who  have 
had  the  priyilege  to  see  them 
cannot  but  feel  wat  he  has  as  yet 
p;iYen  the  public  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  his  poetic  ^ift.  The  long 
romantic  and  descnptive  poems  in 
terza  rima  we  can  spare — they  are 
pleasant  reading,  but  little  more ; 
there  is,  howeyer,  about  his 
emotional  and  philosophic  poetry 
something  so  personal  and  sincere 
that  our  memory  is  haunted  by  that 
melancholy  sweetness  long  after 
we  have  done  with  reading  it.  We 
feel  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Symonds 
write  nothing  but  what  ne  feels 
compelled  to  write,  his  readers  will 
finally  acknowledge  him  to  be  a 
poet  of  honour  and  real  serrice  to 
nis  generation. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  a  well-loiown 
passage  of  his  prose  writings,  defines 
the  tl:^ee  best-known  literary  styles. 
First  of  all  comes  the  Attic,  self- 
restrained,  severe,  and  full  of 
iprace;  then  the  Asian,  with  a 
creatCT  wealth  of  fancy  and  a  re- 
dundant picturesqueness ;  lastly, 
the  Corintnian,  distinguished  by  an 
imitated  elegance  and  an  unmean- 
ingnrettiness. 

lax,  Arnold  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  of  the  first  of  these 
styles;  Mr.  Symonds  sometimes 
exchanges  the  Attic  for  the  Asian ; 
Mr.  Morris,  we  fear,  is  too  often 
Corinthian. 

When  the  first  series  of  "  Songs 
of  Two  Worlds  "  appeared  in  1871, 
hj  a  "New  Writer,"  both  the 
critics  and  the  public  were  hopeful 
of  a  new  and  genuine  poet.  The 
book  showed  a  dear  and  simple 
style,  a  little  too  obviously  modelled 
on  lliat  of  Mr  Tennyson,  some 
sense  of  music,  and  a  hold  on  the 
realities  of  life.     Such  poems  as 


"  In  Trafalgar  -  square,"  **  The 
Young  Mother,"  and  some  of  the 
dainty  old-fashioned  love  songs, 
fulfil  their  own  aim  and  give  real 
pleasure  to  the  reader.  The 
longest  poem  in  the  book  suggested 
Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Palace  of  Art " 
too  strongly  for  much  claim  to 
originality,  but  it  revealed  the 
autnor  as  a  man  of  thought,  per- 
ception and  culture,  of  real  poetic 
feeling.  Of  strong  power,  new 
melody,  or  passion,  there  was  very 
little,  but  as  a  volume  of  delicate 
and  cultivated  verse  "Songs  of 
Two  Worlds  "  alEorded  much  plea- 
sure to  the  educated  reisers  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  next 
series  contained  two  good  poems, 
"  The  Organ  Boy  "  and  the  "  Ode 
on  a  Fair  Spring  Morning,"  and 
developed  the  tendencies  indicated 
in  the  earlier  book.  We  found 
here  plenty  of  thought  of  a  some- 
what obvious  kind,  pathos  refined 
but  commonplace,  abimdant  criti- 
cal faculty,  and  the  evidences  of 
studv  in  the  classics  and  in  the 
medisBval  English  poets.  Another 
decided  bias  of  the  author  received 
fuller  confirmation ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  thoroughly  Welsh  hatred  of 
Catholicism,  as  thorough-going  a 
dislike  as  Mr.  Arnold's  contempt 
of  the  narrow  ugliness  of  unedu- 
cated Protestantism. 

A  third  series  did  not  make  much 
noticeable  advance  beyond  this 
point ;  it  however  contained  some 
refined  but  less  than  classic  studies 
from  the  antique,  under  the  name 
"  From  Hades."  In  this  volume 
the  author  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  publish  no  more  verse. 
It  was  probably  the  flattering  re- 
grets of  his  critics  that  led  him  to 
reconsider  his  decision,  for  in  1876 
there  appeared  an  extension  of  the 
poem  "  Prom  Hades  "  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Epic  of  Hades ;  by 
the  Author  of  *  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds,* "  who  by  this  time  was 
pretty  generally  recognised  as  Mr» 
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Lewis    Morris,    a    barrister  from 
Wales.      The    poem    is    on    an 
ambitions  scale ;  it  is  an  explanation 
of  the  classic  myths  in  rdation  to 
modem  thought  and  Christianitj. 
A  poet  with  any  sense  of  humonr 
would  have  shrunk  from   such  a 
task,    and    Mr.     Morris's    many 
admirers  may  be  grateful  that  he  is 
not  inconvenienced  by  that  trouble- 
some quality.     We  meet  with  an 
astonished  mterest  the  turbulent 
heroes  and   passionate  women  of 
Greek    myth    changed    into    thin 
shadows  of  respectable  allegories 
in  the  Tennysoman  elegance  of  Mr. 
Morris's  epic.     Sometimes,  as  in 
the  legend  of  Narcissus,  the  ele- 
gance and  the  lack  of  humour  are 
both  so  strongly  marked  that  we 
laugh  at  the  poet  and  admire  his 
Terse  at  the  same  moment.     Point- 
ing-pole in  hand,  Mr.  Morris  takes 
us  through  his  gallery  of  reproduc- 
tions from  the  antique,  where  we 
find  Helen  labelled  as  Discontent, 
Narcissus  as  the  Love  of  the  Ideal, 
Medusa  as    Forsaken   Love,    and 
many  others   suited  with  equally 
surprising  definitions.     It  is  difS- 
cult  to  know  to  what  sort  of  people 
this  kind  of  verse  is  admirable.  The 
uneducated  could  not  imderstand 
the    frequent    allusions  to  classic 
literature  ;  the  cultured  must  laugh 
at  the  absurdity  of  an  epic  where 
Marsyas  figiires  as  the  poet  of  the 
period,  and  Laocoon  talks  like  a 
worthy  clergyman  with  too  good  a 
memory  for  his  own  sermons,  where 
Helen  is  shorn  of  her  glory  and 
splendid  sensuous  charm.     One  is 
obliged  to   suppose,    in    order  to 
account  for  the  popularity  of  these 
poems,   that  there    must    exist  a 
large     intermediate    class — ^people 
with  a  sort  of  Mangnall's  Questions 
classicism  to  whom  these  Christian 
and  highly.moralised  myths  repre- 
sent all  tiiey  care  to  know  of  the 
vanished  beauty  and  lost  perfection 
of  Greek    beauty    and    art.     Mr. 
Arnold,  in  the  preface  to  Merope, 


has  noticed  that  a  nameless  hope 
and  interest  attaches  to  the  names  of 
Greek  art  and  classical  beauty  even 
in  the  minds  of  uneducated  people. 
To  these,  it  may  be,  Mr.   Lewis 
Morris's  poems  supply  the  place  of 
the  Homer    and    ^chylus,    into 
whose  simpler,  more  objective  and 
passionate  spirit  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  enter.    There  is,  say  the 
moralists,  nothing  without  an  use. 
Moreover,  let  us  once  admit   Mr. 
Morris's  point  of  view,  let  us  once 
agree  to  look  at  life  and  art  from 
hu  standpoint,  and  we  shall  find 
much  in  his  poems  to  please  and  to 
interest.     Anever-foilingprettiiiess 
of  language,  pathos  of  the  com- 
moner  sort,   and  an    unreal    but 
elegant    manner      of      describing 
nature,  all  these  lend  an   idyllic 
peacefulness    to    his    verse;      his 
personages,  if  we  frankly  accept 
them  as  modem  symbols,  are  not 
devoid  of  grace.    Andromeda,  for 
instance,    has    something    of    the 
wistful  purity  of  Ingres'  saints. 

In  1878  Mr.  Morris  published 
another  volume  containing  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  Epic  of 
Hades,  which  then  took  its  fijuJ 
shape ;  there  is  much  delicacy  and 
suggestiveness  in  the  conclusion. 

A  few  months  ago  appeared 
"  Gwen,"  the  latest  of  its  author^s 
poetry.  This,  one  would  think, 
must  even  by  his  admirers  be 
regarded  as  a  falling  off.  What 
sliffht  measure  of  originality  digni- 
fied the  Epic  of  Hades  is  absent 
here.  "  Gwen,"  which  is  described 
as  a  drama  in  monologue,  is  little 
more  than  a  somewhat  fade  and 
feeble  reproduction  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's masterpiece,  "  Maud  "  This 
imitation  was  always  dear  enough  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Morris,  but  it  be- 
comes too  strong  in  this  poem, 
where  incident  and  character,  and 
even  language,  are  chiefly  copied  or 
inverted  from  the  Laureate's  earlier 
"drama  in  monologue."  Let  us 
hope  that,  if  Mr.  Morris  intends  to 
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pursue  poetiy,  he  will  rive  us  some- 
thing hasher  and  simpler  than 
inferior  copies  of  well-known  poems. 
He  is  fitted  for  better  work  than 
this. 

Our  next  poet  is  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent order.  George  Eliot,  though 
decidedly  a  poet  of  culture,  is  by  no 
means  a  classicist ;  in  distinction  to 
the  writers  we  have  already  quoted, 
her  sympathies  are  more  actire 
with  the  Future  than  with  the  Ptot. 
Neither  has  she  their  command  of 
rhythm  and  delicate  metrical 
effects.  Her  poems  interest  us, 
not  for  their  verse  qualities,  not 
even  as  poetry ;  their  value  lies  in 
their  revelation  of  a  great  and 
earnest  soul.  Her  triumphs  lie  in 
another  field  of  art ;  but  we  have  a 
tender  reverence  for  the  poems  that 
bring  us  closer  within  the  sphere 
of  her  large  and  beneficent  nature. 
We  think  of  them  in  such  a  spirit 
as  we  read  the  sonnets  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  mourn  the  lost  verses 
of  Baphael.  And  since  it  is  not  so 
much  their  intrinsic  beauty  as  their 
expression  of  the  mind  that  made 
them,  which  makes  these  poems 
dear  to  us,  we  had  ratiier  lose 
George  Eliot's  long  tragedy,  her 
dramatic  framients,  even  Armgart 
— ay,  even  the  Legend  of  Jubal — 
than  the  exquisite  little  sonnets, 
so  faulty  in  form,  that  make  up 
the  series  called  ''Brother  and 
Sister,"  and  that  wonderful  only 
hymn  of  Positivism  beginning  **  0, 
mOT  I  join  the  choir  invisible." 

Equally  Positivist  is  tiie  finale  to 
the  Ijegend  of  Jubal;  all  through 
her  poetry  we  hear  th^  echo  of 
convictions  that  she  subordinates 
to  dramatic  interest  in  her  prose. 
Dinah  Morris  is  thoroughly  Metho- 
dist, Dorothea  enthusiastic  in  the 
beliefs  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Bomola  a  Piagnone ;  but  Fedalma 
and  Jubal  profess  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  belief  in  the 
Cosmic  Whole,  and  the  more  poetic 
doctrines  of  Positivism. 


Bichard  Gkmett  belongs  to  the 
section  of  poetry  that  finds  its 
chief  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  past  and  the  reveal  of 
classic  forms  of  art  and  beauty. 
His"  loin  Egypt,"  and  otherpoemsi 
declared  him  to  possess  fluency 
and  elegance  of  verse,  strong 
classic  sympathies,  and  a  pungent 
terseness  of  thought.  These  quali- 
ties were  developed  in  his  volume  of 
Idylls  and  Epigrams,  published  in 
1869,  chiefly  translations  from  the 
Greek  anthology,  but  containing 
some  original  verses  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  these  antique  gems.  Of 
his  own  style  the  XTTT.  will  serve 
as  a  sample ;  as  a  proof  of  the 
elegance  of  his  translations  we 
quote  Meleager's  charming  epigram 
on  a  pet  leveret. 

Botii  thou  and  I  alike,  mj  Baoohio  Urn, 
From  olaj  are  made  and  mwst  to  olay 
return; 

But  liappier  fate  this  day  is  ihine  and 

mine, 
For  thou  arfc  fnU  of  life,  and  I  of  wine ; 
Our  powers  for  mutual  aid  united  be, 
Keep  thou  me  blithe  and  flowing  Til  keep 

thee 

CXXVI. 
Tom  from  mj  mother's  breast  was   I 

while  yet 
A  feeble  unsuspecting  leveret, 
But  Phanion's  arms  soon  taught  me  to 

forget 

My  loss,  her  nimble,  frisky,  long-eared 
pet. 

What  hiTish  fare  her  fondness  did  pro- 
vide! 

Alas!  it  was  too  hivish,  and  I  died. 

But  she  inters  me  here,  her  oouch  beside. 

And  in  her  dreams  her  playmate  I  abide. 

We  have  few  living  writers  of 
epigrams,  and  in  this  field  Mr. 
Gamett  may  easily  win  a  foremost 
place.  His  "lo  in  Egypt"  has 
proved  him  capable  of,  though  less 
eminently  successful  in,  greater 
efforts.  In  the  Univemty  Maga- 
fdne  for  last  May  there  appeared  a 
fine  speech  from  an  unpublished 
drama,  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis."  Of 
such  private  work  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  fitting  to  speak  in  print 
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but  having  seen  it  we  maj  be  per- 
mitted to  saj  that  its  grace  and 
vigour  deserve  to  be  made  aooes- 
sible  to  all. 

Of  tbe  less  prominent  adherents 
of  the  school  we  have  left  little 
space  to  speak.  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
in  frequent  volumes  evinced  much 
culture  and  sympathy  with  Greek 
conditions  of  art,  though  he  has 
very  little  claim  to  any  of  the  real 
quaJities  of  poetry.  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter's  two  graceful  books  of 
verse  deserve  encouragement;  we 
do  not  expect  from  hun  anything 
bahn-brecnend,  as  the  Germans 
would  say,  but  we  hope  to  have 
much  quiet  pleasure  from  his 
future  works.  The  poems  of  the 
two  Myers,  of  Mr.  Warren,  and  of 
Aubrey  de  Yere,  deserve  more  than 
the  passing  reference  we  must  be 
content  to  give  them.  Begarding 
the  School  of  Culture,  as  a  whole, 
we  find  that  it  has  given  us  one, 


perhaps  two,  influential  poets,  and 
seversu  thoughtful  and  educated 
writers  whose  talents  have  helped 
to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
verse.  We  have  to  thank  it  for 
much  subtle  thought  and  fine 
feeling  for  nature,  and  for  an  in- 
tense appreciation  for  beauty:  in 
short,  for  all  interpretative  powers, 
while  owning  it  deficient  in  the 
rarer  qualities  of  passion  and 
creation. 

Such  as  it  is,  it  must  not  be 
ignored.  It  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  seems  likely  to  continue, 
a  motive  power  in  English  litera- 
ture. The  qualities  in  which  it  is 
deficient  are  heaven-sent  and  un- 
teachable  qualities;  but  for  the 
attainable  virtues  of  self-restnunt, 
choice  of  subject,  style  and  thought, 
modem  poe^y  owes  no  inconsider- 
able debt  to  the  influence  of  the 
School  of  Culture. 
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Mwy  22, 1879. 

Thx  question  of  examinations  lias  no  sooner  been  settled  by  Congr^ga- 
idon,  than  the  Council  bring  before  ns  a  scheme  which  will  tend  to 
eompUcate  more  than  ever  the  already  confused  state  of  the  schools. 
The  feverish  desire  to  be  doing  something,  which  characterises  the  present 
generation  of  atdliorities  in  Oxford,  may  be  better  than  the  slugeish 
torpor  of  the  pre-reform  period,  which  suffered  anomalies  to  grow  mto 
abuaes,  and  which  could  only  be  shaken  off  by  the  clamours  of  the 
outside  midtitnde. 

Still,  to  people  of  settled  habits  and  ideas  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
changes  of  a  most  serious  character  are  being  made  in  our  Universities, 
is  somewhat  terrifying,  and  one  can  only  hold  one's  breath,  and  in  timid 
accents  demand,  "  What  next?''  It  is  well,  indeed,  that  I  am  compelled  to 
chronicle  Oxford  doings  once  a  month,  for  one  change  so  rapidly  succeeds 
another  that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  what  it  was  we  were  discussing 
half  a  year  ago. 

To  day,  however,  we  are  full  of  the  vote  given  by  Congre^tion  last 
Tuesday  in  favour  of  establishing  a  Faculty  of  Natural  Science.  To 
understjEmd  this  proposal  we  must  go  back  nine  years  to  a  letter  written 
by  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton,  advocating  the  abolition  of  Greek  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  University  curriculum. 

Nothing  came  of  this  at  once,  but  in  1872  there  were  meetings  of  the 
Natural  Science  Professors,  at  which  it  was  eventually  decided  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  studies  thev  were  concerned  with,  that 
a  Faculty  of  Natural  Science  should  be  established,  the  leading  feature 
of  which  should  be  that  Latin  prose  composition  and  Greek  should  not 
be  compulsory  subjects  for  the  students  to  pass  in  before  proceeding  to 
specialise  in  some  branch  of  science. 

StUl,  nothing  was  done  by  the  University  till  1877,  when  a  proposal 
was  passed  by  a  small  majority  in  Congregation,  authorising  the  prepara* 
tion  of  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  Science  Faculty. 

An  additional  impetus  was  in  the  meanwhile  given  to  the 
movement  by  the  petition  addressed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by 
the  head-masters  of  some  of  our  leading  public  schools,  and  other 
persons  of  authority  in  the  educational  world,  in  favour  of  substituting 
Bome  modem  language  for  Ghreek. 

The  unshot  of  all  this  was  that  the  Council  set  to  work  and  concocted 
a  most  elaborate  scheme  whereby  a  student  is  to  be  allowed  to  substitute 
I*rench  or  (German  for  Greek  in  Besponsions  and  Moderations,  while,  in 
the  Divinity  Examinations,  the  New  Testament  may  be  read  in  the 
T'ulgate  instead  of  the  origuial  Greek. 
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Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  scheme  submitted  to  Congregation  on 
Tuesday  last.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  discussion  was  extremelj 
animated,  and  extremely  long.  The  supporters  of  the  change  relied 
chiefly  on  the  fact,  elaborate  at  great  length,  and  support^  bj  an 
amazmg  mass  of  statistics  by  Professor  Clifton,  that  the  Uniyersity  at 
present  can  only  draw  its  students  from  the  first  grade  classical  schools ; 
whereas,  by  aoolishing  Qreek,  it  would  get  a  large  number  of  young 
men  from  uie  semi-classical  schools,  t.^.,  from  those  sdiools  where  Latin 
is  the  only  classical  language  taught. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  may  be  diyided  into  two  classes;  l&ose 
who  wished  to  retain  Greek,  and  those  who  wished  so  to  re-arrange  the 
schools  as  to  preyent  an  ignorance  of  that  language  hindering  a  man 
from  taking  a  B.  A.  degree. 

It  was  contended  by  the  latter  class  of  n>eakers  that  the  B  J^.S.  and 
M.N.S.  would  neyer  rank  with  the  B.A.  and  M.A.,  and  that  the  students 
in  the  Natural  Science  Faculty  would  be  a  race  apart,  separated  from 
the  other  students  from  the  moment  they  entered  the  University ;  that 
few  colleges  would  care  to  provide  special  instruction  for  them,  and 
that  in  many  other  ways  they  would  be  placed  at  a  yery  decided  disad- 
yantage. 

The  preamble  of  the  measure  was  nevertheless  carried  by  57  to  20, 
and  until  the  end  of  term  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Ckuette  full  of  notices 
of  amendments  to  various  details.  One  point  has  already  called  forth 
considerable  objection,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  &te  of  the 
whole  scheme,  seems  almost  certain  of  being  rejected.  This  is  the 
extraordinary  clause  which  proposes  to  allow  inathematical  students  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  faculty  of  natural  science,  and  thus  escs^  the 
much  dreaded  Greek.  The  obvious  absurdity  of  this  was  exposed  by 
Professor  Odling  in  a  humorous  and  powerful  speech  against  i^e  whole 
scheme,  and  his  arguments  against  styling  a  mathematician  "Bachelor  of 
Natural  Science"  were  never  satisfactorily  answered. 

Tet  another  change  our  University  is  threatened  with.  The  establish- 
ment of  local  colleges  for  higher  education,  which  owes  its  beginning  to 
the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Owens  to  Manchester,  has  led  to  the 
question  whether  a  new  University  should  be  established,  or  whether  these 
colleges  should  be  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  existing  Univer- 
sities. The  deputation  from  Manchester  and  Leeds,  which  waited  on  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  a  few  days  since,  warmly  adyocated  the  former  plan; 
but  even  if  the  Goyemment  see  their  way  to  incorporating  the  "  Yictona 
University,"  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  all  the  local  colleges  would 
be  content  with  this.  Potent  still  are  the  names  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  and  great  is  the  desire  felt  by  many  of  the  founders  of  the  new 
colleges  to  have  their  institutions  connected  with  the  ancient  seats  of 
leammg.  At  present,  all  that  Oxford  has  done  is  to  assist  Uniyersity 
College,  Bristol,  by  grants  of  money,  but  the  college  has  not  flourished ; 
its  students  are  few  in  ntunber,  and  mostly  ladies,  and  the  course  of 
training  there  is  certainly  not  what  would  be  expected  of  an  University. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  failure  P  Is  it  that  there  is  an  inherent 
weakness  in  these  local  colleges  P  Is  it  a  mistake  to  bring  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  people,  and  not  the  people  to  the  University  ?  Chr,  is  it  that 
not  having  the  power  to  grant  degrees,  students  are  unwilling  to  attend 
a  college  which  cannot  materially  increase  their  market  yalue  P 

The  supporters  of  affiZiatian  say  the  latter,  and  assert  that  th^e 
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colleges  would  flourish  and  do  good  work  if  only  the  XJniYersily  would 
allow  students  who  had  spent  some  years  at  one  of  these'  colleges,  to 
enter  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  on  betterterms  than  others.  The  tu:igible 
result  of  this  will  be  that  next  month  Congregation  will  be  asked  to  assent 
to  a  measure  whereby,  on  certain  terms,  local  colleges  may  be  affiliated  to 
the  TJniyersity.  Two  years'  residence  ihere  to  count  for  one  year  here', 
in  other  words  eight  terms'  residence  at  Oxford  being  sufficient  to  enable 
a  student  who  has  spent  two  years  at  a  local  college,  to  take  his  degree. 
If  such  a  scheme  is  passed,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  the  character 
of  such  an  institution  as  TTniversity  College,  Bristol,  will  have  to  be 
greatly  altered,  and  a  regular  system  of  examinations  instituted,  while 
it  may  also  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  TTniyersity  will  insist  on  haying 
a  large  share  in  the  control  of  the  college. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  matter  is  at  all  ripe  for  legislation  at 
present,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  for  the  TJniyersity  to  pause 
before  oommittine  itself  to  a  scheme  which  may  proye  absolutely 
unworkable,  and  hesitate  before  allying  itself  with  institutions  which 
hayet,  yet  to  show  that  they  are  rigorous  and  useful. 

Fortunately,  we  who  oppose  these  changes  haye  Conyocation  to  fall 
back  upon,  which  has  always  shown  itself  extremely  reluctant  to  sanction 
measures  of  "  reform"  until  it  is  shown  that  the  reform  in  question  is 
really  for  the  best  interests  of  the  TJniyersity  and  the  country. 

To  turn  to  lighter  topics,  the  Eights  are  just  oyer  with  their  necessary 
accompaniment  of  concerts,  picnics,  and  dances,  and  we  are  gloomily  or 
gladly  looking  forward  to  tiie  schools — gloomily,  if  we  are  examinees  or 
examiners,  gladly,  if  we  are  tutors  and  lecturers  whom  the  schools  will 
relieye  of  many  a  pupil. 

The  chief  result  of  the  Eights  has  been  the  fall  of  TJniyersity  from  its 
high  estate,  and  the  substitution  of  Balliol  as  Head  of  the  Biyer,  with 
Magdalen  immediately  behind  it.  Keble  and  Corpus  haye  gone  down 
almost  eyery  night,  while  Hertford  and  St.  Mary  Hall  haye  risen  many 
places.  While  speaking  of  the  athletic  world  I  must  mention  that  the 
Inter-TJniyersity  bicycle  races  resulted  in  a  complete  yictory  for  Oxford 
(0  ei  sic  omnia  /),  the  time  of  the  twenty-fiye  mile  race  being  the  best  on 
record,  and  that  we  are  soon  to  haye  a  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament,  to 
which  all  England  is  inyited,  and  for  which  cups  and  ''pots"  of  all 
kinds  are  offered.  I  must  not  conclude  without  congratulating  the 
electors  to  the  Slade  Professorship  on  the  choice  they  haye  made.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bichmond  inherits  a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  English  art, 
and  has  himself  already  achieyed  no  small  amount  of  success.  Coming 
as  he  will,  after  so  great  a  critic  and  author  as  Mr.  Buskin,  he  will  find 
his  position  somewhat  a  difficult  one,  but  by  deyoting  himself  to  the 
practical  side  of  art,  he  will  doubtless  not  be  long  in  gathering  round 
him  a  considerable  following,  and  insure  for  his  lectures  an  appreciatiye, 
if  not  an  enthusiastic  audience. 


Tbinitt  Collbqe,  Dublin, 

May  26, 1879. 

Mt  letter,  which  ought  to  haye  reached  you  last  month,  was  kept  late  by 
my  anxie^  to  giye  you  the  latest  phase  of  the  Diyinity  School  question. 
I  might  as  well  haye  posted  it  in  time,  for  the  question  is  by  no  means 
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in  its  final  phase.    While  I  was  writing,  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Irish    Church    was  debating  it;    and    since  then  the  Senate  of   the 
TTniversity  has  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  it.     The  general  feeling  seems 
to  be  that  Lord  Belmore's  BiU  goes  too  far.     Nobody  desires  a  complete 
severance  of  the  Divinity  School  from  the  University,  and  Lord  Belmore's 
Bill  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  complete  severance.     The  Church 
and  the  University  would  both  be  content  with  a  very  slight  modification 
in  the  government  of  the  Divinity  School.     The  most  practicable  com- 
promise seems  to  be  that  devised  by  Dr.  Stubbs — ^that  the  Bishops  in 
council  should  elect    the  Divinity  Professors,  subject    to  a    veto,  if 
necessary,  by  the  Board,  the  Bishops  being  thus  put  in  the  place  as 
regards  Divinity  Professors  which  the  Academic  Council  now  occupies 
towards  the  Professors  in  Arts,  and  in  the  various  lay  schools.     This 
scheme  could  be  carried  out  simply  enough  by  means  of  Boyal  Letters 
Patent— only  tuduckily  there  is  a  difficulty  as  usual  about  money.    Lord 
Belmore's  Bill  proposed  to  charge  the  University  with  the  whole  of  the 
present  cost  of  the  school  for  ever,  amounting  to  nearly  ^63000  a  year,  or 
a  capital  sum  of  £75fiOO.     This  is  clearly  an  indefensible  proposal,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  the  income  of  the  school  is  so  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  annual  fees  of  the  students.    Even  if  the  bishops  made  it  a 
rigid  rule  never  to  ordain,  under  any  circumstances,  any  one  but  a 
University  man,  it  does  not  by  any   means  follow  of  necessity,  that 
the  school  would  always  be  full.     Such  a  rule,  moreover,  the  Bishops 
wotdd  never  accept,  nor  could  they  carry  it  out  in  practice.     The 
University  accordingly  never  could  nave  any  kind  of  security  that,  in 
giving  up  the  government  of  the  Divinity  School,  even  in  this  indirect 
way,  they  would  not  be  sacrificing  the  capital  without  any  prospect  of 
retaining  the  income  now  brought  in  by  fees.    But  Lord  Belmore  and 
his  supporters  argue  that  an  allocation  of  funds  made  by  Queen's  Letter 
may   be  revoked    by  the  like  authority,  and    that  a  future  (Liberal) 
Cabinet  might  undo  the  work  of  the  present  one.     They  think  that  they 
could  carry  a  measure  through  Parliament  which  a  futxure  Parliament,  even 
if  led  by  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  would  refuse  to  repeaL    On  the  other  hand  the 
advocates  of  legislation  by  Patent  urge  that  a  Bill  before  Parliament, 
especially  in    Uie    Commons,  is  attacked    upon   all    manner    of  side 
issues,  and  never  passes  in  its  original  form.    The  speakers  in  the 
Church  Synod  professed  to  fear  especially  the  Secularists  in  the  House, 
but  in   my   opinion   the   really   formidable   foe   is  the  Ultramontane 
party.     They,  as  I  have  already   suggested,  do  not  want  the  question 
settled,  because  it  would  be  a  point  lost  in  their    game  of  agitating 
for  a  Denominational  University  of  their  own.     But  the  most  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Boyal  Letter  is  precisely  that  it  is  a,  tem- 
porary and  revocable  instrument.     The  question  is  by  no  means  ripe  for 
final  settlement,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  both  for  the  Church  and  for 
the  University  that  Synod  and   Senate  have  alike  rejected  Lord  Bel- 
more's  bill.     The  latest  rumour  is   that  the  Board,  by  a  majority  of 
five  to  three,  has  declared  for  the  absolute  maintenance  of  the  ticthu 
quo.    The  Board,  of  course,  has  the  matter  ultimately  in  its  own  hands. 
The  Church  has  no  legal  claim,  and   hardly   any  moral  claim,  to  the 
income  of  the  Divinity  School;   and  that   School  is  very  larg^y  sup- 
ported by  men  who  are  being  trained  not  for  the  local  Lish  Church  but 
for  the  Anglican  Church  in  England  and  the  Colonies.     There  are 
in  England    alone  1700  graduates  of    Dublin    University  with    the 
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Ihiblin  Divinity  Testimonium;  and  some  of  the  English  Bishops 
are  understood  to  have  an  actual  preference  for  Dublin  men.  Of 
course  all  this  would  be  seriously  interfered  with  if  there  arose  up  a 
Board  which  should  be  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  should  appoint 
heterodox  professors  ;  but  a  Board,  even  if  composed  of  Nonconformists 
and  Agnostics,  would  hardly  quarrel.with  its  bread  and  butter  in  that 
way,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  Church  of  Ireland  ceases 
to  have  a  majority  on  the  board  of  Trinity  College. 

I  see  the  O'Conor  Don  is  again  bringing  in  his  Bill  for  the  virtual 
establishment  of  a  denominational  university.  Unless  he  obtains  the 
support  of  the  Gk)vemment  he  will  never  carry  his  measure,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  he  will  obtain  their  support.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  University  opinion  is  strongly  against  the  Bill. 

That  its  enactment  would  be  utterly  destructive  to  University  educa- 
tion can  be  shown  very  briefly.  Under  its  provisions  it  would  pay  the 
new  University  and  its  affiliated  colleges  to  manufacture  graduates  free 
of  charge  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred  every  year,  and  make  each  of 
them  a  present  of  ^610  on  taking  his  degree.  Putting  all  question  of 
sectarianism  aside,  this  would  be  enough  to  condemn  the  measure  utterly. 
There  is  simply  no  guarantee  that  any  adequate  test,  or  any  test  at  ail, 
would  be  exacted  £rom  students ;  and,  though  the  degrees  of  the  new 
University  would  very  speedily  find  their  level  in  the  general  market  of 
the  world,  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  the  local  Irish  market  would 
not  be  "rigged"  in  their  favour.  Even  now  it  is  impossible  for  a 
medical  man  to  get  a  Poor  Law  appointment  in  the  south  or  west  of  Ire- 
land unless  he  has  been  a  student  of  the  school  connected  with  the 
**  Catholic  University."  That  the  same  kind  of  influence  would  be 
brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  the  new  University  and  its  graduates  in 
every  faculty,  may  be  as  safely  predicted  as  that  the  sun  will  rise.  Even 
Trinity  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Queen's)  would  be  heavily-weighted  in  a 
race  run  under  such  conditions. 

The  case  of  Swift  Paine  Johnston  was  before  the  visitors  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  March.  You  perhaps  recollect  that  Mr.  Johnston  was  elected 
to  the  First  Science  Scholarship  on  Trinity  Monday,  1878,  and  that  his 
election  was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  alien.  Mr. 
Johnston  was  bom  in  the  United  States  in  1857,  his  father  being 
then  a  British  subject.  About  1860  Johnston,  senior,  became  a 
naturalised  American  citizen.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Swift  John- 
ston was  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  British  subject,  under  statutes  of 
Anne  and  George  LQ.,  which  enact  that  a  person  bom  out  of  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  Crown  is  nevertheless  a  British  subject  if  he  be  the  legitimate 
child  of  a  British  father.  But  it  was  contended  against  Mr.  Swift 
Johnston  that  the  Naturalisation  Act  passed  in  1870  deprived  him  of  his 
status  as  a  British  subject.  This  Act,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
occasioned  by  the  pleas  to  jurisdiction  in  the  Fenian  trials.  Certain 
Irishmen,  naturalised  in  America,  had  levied  war  against  the  Queen 
and  were  indicted  for  treason.  They  pleaded  their  acquired  American 
nationality  in  bar  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  plea,  I  believe,  was  over- 
ruled at  the  time,  but  it  led  to  negotiations  and  ultimately  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  British  subjects  were  permitted  to  renounce  their 
nationality,  and  their  children,  being  born  British  subjects  and  coming  to 
reside  witn  a  father  naturalised  abroad,  were  to  cease  to  be  British 
subjects.     Moreover,  persons  born  abroad,  but  statutable  British  subjects 
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under  the  Acts  of  Anne  and  Qeo.  HI,,  could,  on  coming  of  age,  declare 
themselves  alien.  Substantially  this  is  the  Act  of  1870.  Mr.  Johnston's 
impugner  relied  on  the  clause  whereby  naturalisation  of  a  father  in  a 
foreign  country  was  declared  to  make  aliens  of  children  "  coming  to 
reside"  with  him.  On  the  other  side  it  was  argued  that  being  bom 
abroad  was  not  **  coming  to  reside,"  and  that  Swift  Johnston's  status  of 
British  subject,  conf  eri^  by  his  birth,  could  not  be  taken  away  ex  pod 
facto  hj  the  act  of  his  Either  in  becoming  a  naturalised  American,  and 
by  legislation  lon^  subsequent  to  his  birth.  His  counsel  argued  that  he 
came  properly  under  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  enables  statut- 
able British  subjects  bom  abroad  to  choose  their  own  allegiance.  Setting 
aside  minutiae  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Court.  The  Master  of 
the  Bolls  and  Judge  Longfield,  who  were  acting  for  the  visitors,  delivered 
judgment  substantially  to  this  effect ;  declaring  Swift  Johnston  to  have 
been  duly  elected  to  ihe  Scholarship.  I  could  not  help  thinking  they 
had  an  admirable  and  concise  judgment  ready  to  luuid  in  '*  H.M.S. 
Pinafore." 

For  he  himself  (S.  P.  J.)  has  said  it. 

And  'tis  greatly  to  his  credit, 

That  he  is  an  Irishman ; 

He  might  haye  been  a  Booeian, 

A  Frenchman,  Tnrk,  or  Proosian, 
Or  an  Ameri^san ; 

But  in  spite  of  aU  temptation 

To  belong  to  some  other  nation. 

He  remains  an  Irishma/n, 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  William  Wilkins  has  been 
elected  Head  Master  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  High  School.  At  present 
Mr.  Wilkins  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  a  contributor  to  Kottahos^  but 
the  class  lists  bear  witness  to  his  versatile  talent,  and  his  friends  know 
that  he  possesses  the  gift  of  personal  influence,  which  is  probably  the 
one  thing  most  needful  to  a  schoolmaster. 

Athletics  are  languid.  We  have  had  one  fairly  good  cricket  match, 
between  the  University  and  the  Civil  Service.  The  annual  sports  are 
forbidden  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  rioting  which  took  place  on 
the  last  occasion. 


TjKrrVBRSITY   OP  COIMBSA. 

Mwy,  1879. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  all  that  concerns  establishments  of  public 
and  general  instruction  is  acknowledged  tor  be  of  the  utmost  impoilAnce, 
and  demands  the  watchful  attention  of  governments,  legislative  bodies, 
philosophers,  public  men,  and  all  who  m  any  way  can  influence  the 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  peoples  and  nations. 

If ,  in  all  countries,  the  highest  importance  is  attached  to  the  civilisa- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  masses,  it  is  not  less  necessary,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  far  more  important,  to  further  the  higher  scient&c  instruction 
of  the  classes  from  which,  as  a  rule,  we  should  seek  for  men  with  the 
necessary  aptitude  for  leading  society  in  its  progressive  march. 

From  this  results  the  great  consideration  which  in  all  ages  Universities 
and  superior  colleges  for  general  instruction  have  merited,  and  tiie  high 
position  they  have  ever  held  in  the  social  scale.    From  this  also  follows 
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the  real  and  universal  interest  whicli  is  attached  to  the  ''  spirit/'  organi- 
sation, and  economy  of  these  institutions. 

The  IJniTersity  of  Coimbra  being  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most 
<»mplete  school  of  instruction,  general  and  superior,  existing  in 
Portugal,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  honourable  invitation 
offered  her  of  coming  forth  on  the  field  to  manifest  lovallj  and 
frankly  the  "  spirit "  which  influenced  and  still  continues  to  influence  her 
inner  life. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  difficult  task  were  I  to  give  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  few  short  letters  a  complete  and  satisfactory  presentment  of 
so  vast  a  picture.  Therefore  I  will  confine  myself  to  tracing  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  our  great  Portuguese  University  from  its 
foundation  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  down  to  the  present 
day ;  an  outline  which  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  this  academy  across  the  calamities  and  trials  which  she 
has  had  to  battle  against  during  the  lengthened  term  of  her  existence. 

This  brief  historical  resume  must  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
principal  sketch  and  more  complete  manifestation  of  the  actual  state  of 
studies  in  our  University. 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Coimbra  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  period  extends  from  the  establishment  of  the  Oeneral 
Studies  in  Lisbon  during  the  reign  of  D.  Biniz,  from  the  year  1288 
to  1290,  and  across  the  repeated  successive  changes  which  the  University 
suffered  from  its  transfer  from  Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  and  back  again  until 
the'  reign  of  D.  Jofto  m.,  when  the  University  was  definitely  established 
in  Coimbra  in  the  year  1537. 

The  second  period  embraces  the  space  of  time  from  this  last  transfer, 
which  had  already  been  accompanied  by  important  improvements  in  the 
studies,  to  the  year  1772,  when,  D.  Jos^  I.  being  then  king,  the  University 
was  newly  installed,  and  the  schools  regenerated  and  reformed  under 
the  superior  intelligent  direction  of  our  great  minister  the  Marquis  de 
Pombal. 

The  third  period  comprehends  the  time  between  this  last  reform  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Few  indeed  and  incomplete  are  the  records  which  have  come  down  to 
our  days  to  aid  us  in  writing  the  history  of  our  University  as  regards  the 
first  years  of  its  existence.  Among  the  writings  of  authors  previous  to 
the  reform  of  1772,  only  a  very  few  indeed  remain  to  us,  and  these  are 
mostly  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  chronicles  collected  together  by 
Dr.  Frei  F.  Brand&o,  in  a  work  entitled  Monarchia  Limiana^  or  in 
some  works  of  known  authors  who  incidentally  interested  themselves 
about  this  University.  However,  in  modem  writers — ^for  as  such  must 
we  consider  those  who  wrote  after  the  reform  of  1772 — ^there  are  several 
whose  investigations  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  information  which  these  latter  writers  furnish  us  with  is  not 
diverse  from  that  of  the  earlier  writers  as  regards  its  foundation,  which 
they  are  all  of  one  accord  in  determining  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of 
D.  Diniz  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  some 
General  Studies  were  established  in  Lisbon,  organised  on  the  plan  of  the 
existing  Universities  flourishing  at  that  epoch  in  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Oxford. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task,  if  not  a  useless  one,  to  investigate 
whether  this  new  creation  was  incorporated  with  some  other  existing 
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school  in  the  Portuguese  Monarchy,  such  as  might  have  been  constituted 
by  our  first  kings. 

K  some  authors  pretend  to  trace  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Paris  to  its  affiliation  to  the  Palatine  School  of  Carlo  Magno — that  of 
Oxford  to  Alfred  the  Great,  fixing  the  date  at  886 ;  and  if  that  of 
Bologna  boasts  a  still  earlier  date,  since  it  glories  that  its  foundation 
was  laid  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.,  it  is  not  a 
subject  of  surprise  that  our  University,  proudly  wishing  to  ennoble  herself 
on  account  of  her  antiquity,  shotdd  seek  to  trace  an  affiliation  to  the 
school  which,  in  1086,  before  the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of 
Portugal,  the  bishop  D.  Patemo  founded  attached  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Coimbra.  This  school  was  for  the  education  of  youths  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  later  on  was  continued  in  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  city,  and  continued  to  flourish  for  ages.  There 
those  who  desired  to  lead  a  monastic  life,  received  abundant  instruction 
in  the  humanities,  theology,  and  even  in  medicine,  the  latter  study 
being  in  those  remote  times  not  considered  incompatible  with  a  religious 
state. 

However  laudable  the  desire  may  be  of  ennobling  a  scientific  institution 
with  the  title  of  remote  antiquity,  which  always  presupposes  long 
services  to  civilisation,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  our  University  can 
trace  its  legitimate  origin  with  justifiable  evidence  to  the  school  or 
college  founded  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Bishop  D.  Patemo  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Coimbra,  nor  to  its  succeeding  one  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Cruz ;  neither  of  which  were  schools  of  general  and  public  instruction, 
with  the  character  of  University,  both  these  schools  being  exclusively 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic.  We  know  that  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Cruz  used  to  send  its  teachers  to  Paris  to  be  instructed  and  educated ; 
because,  according  to  the  narrative  of  a  chronicle  of  the  Canons  Eegulars 
of  Saint  Augustine,  the  King  D.  Sancho  I.  apportioned  out  of  his 
revenue  a  rent  for  the  maintenance  in  France  of  the  canons  which  that 
monastery  sent  there  for  study,  in  order  that  on  their  return  they  should 
exercise  the  office  of  doctors  and  professors  in  Coimbra. 

I  have  put  away  all  pretensions  of  a  doubtful  origin,  and  hold  only 
what  is  certain,  and  in  every  way  probable,  that  D.  Diniz  was  the  first  who 
formulated  the  idea  of  creating  a  public  centre  for  general  and  superior 
studies  in  Portugal.  This  is  affirmed  by  Ruy  de  Pma  in  the  chronicles 
of  this  enlightened  prince,  when  he  makes  him  say :  I  desire  with  my 
whole  heart  also  to  possess  an  ahundance  of  learned  and  wise  men,  and  I 
therefore  propose  as  my  vnU,  that  for  the  common  good  of  my  kingdom  and 
greater  advantage  of  my  subjects  and  vassals,  to  form  in  my  states  a  centre 
for  general  studies  which  shall  he  very  complete,  and  where  aU  the  sciences 
shall  he  ta/ught. 

When  D.  Diniz  ascended  the  throne,  on  the  demise  of  D.  Affonso  IIL, 
the  continental  territory  of  Portugal  had  just  been  completed  with  the 
conquest  of  Algarve,  after  long  and  fierce  wars.  It  was  then  of  urgent 
necessity  to  constitute  the  regular  administration  of  the  State, 
establishing^order,  upholding  justice,  stimulating  the  productive  forces  of 
the  country,  creating  wealth, — to  fertilise  the  land,  and  civilise  the  people. 
A  country,  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  known  no  other  profession 
but  that  of  arms,  coidd  not  possibly  furnish  an  abundance  of  men  with 
the  necessary  instruction  for  assisting  the  king  in  the  organisation  and 
direction  of  the  State.     Happily  for  Portugal,  Providence  at  this  junc- 
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ture  sent  her  a  prince  gifted  with  great  intelligence,  and  elevated 
instincts,  one  who  had,  moreover,  received  a  complete  and  elegant 
education. 

D.  Affonso  m.,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  France,  bj  reason  of 
his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Bologna,  and  who  witnessed  in  that 
country  a  state  of  civilisation  far  in  advance  of  ours  in  those  days,  on 
his  return  to  Portugal  to  assume  the  reins  of  G-ovemment,  did  not 
forget,  notwithstan<£ng  the  wrestling  in  which  he  was  constantly 
engaged,  how  much  it  behoved  to  give  his  son,  who  was  to  succeed 
him  on  the  throne,  a  complete  education  as  befitted  a  prince. 

Hence  in  his  early  youth,  D.  Diniz  had  as  tutor,  the  honoured 
Iiouren90  G-on9alve8  Magro,  grandson  of  the  great  Egas  Moniz;  and 
when  he  attained  an  age  when  he  could  receive  higher  instruction,  his 
father  summoned  men  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  not  only  from  his 
own  kingdom,  for  he  sent  to  France  for  professors,  among  whom  the 
most  renowned  was  D.  Americo,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Coimbra. 

And  truly  did  the  intelligent  solicitude  of  parent  and  masters  bear 
abundant  fruits  in  the  graceful  and  fertile  gem  us  of  D.  Diniz,  for  they 
formed  the  mind  of  a  prince,  who,  perhaps,  was  the  most  enlightened  of 
his  time,  and  in  no  wise  losing  by  comparison  with  the  brilliant 
fame  of  his  grandfather,  D.  Affonso  the  Wise.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  our  historians  should  attribute  to  him  the 
glory  of  being  the  founder  of  our  Portuguese  University. 

The  first  document  which  we  find  as  the  starting  point  in  the  history 
of  our  University,  is  a  petition  which  the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
Alcoba9a,  the  Priors  of  the  Monasteries  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Coimbra,  and 
of  8.  Vicente  de  Lisboa,  addressed  in  a  collective  letter  from  Montemoro 
Novo,  dated  Nov.  12,  1288,  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  this  letter  the  prelates  stated,  that,  moved  by  the  common 
and  particular  good,  and  judging  it  most  convenient  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Portugal  and  Algarve,  that  they  should  have  a  general  Study  of  Science ; 
they  had  prayed  the  most  excellent  king,  D.  Diniz,  to  deign  to  order  the 
establishment  of  this  Oeneral  Study  in  the  most  noble  City  of 
Lisbon ;  and  that,  since  he  had  heard  and  benignly  granted  their  petition, 
they  had,  with  his  consent,  who  was  the  true  patron  of  the  monasteries 
and  churches  of  the  suppliants,  prayed  the  Holy  Father  to  confirm,  and 
give  his  apostolic  sanction  to  this  work. 

The  answer  to  this  petition  was  delayed  until  the  year  1290,  when,  on 
August  13th,  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  issued  a  bull  granting  the  boon 
petitioned  for  by  the  Portuguese  clergy,  and  giving  his  apostolic 
authority,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  all  the  privileges  conceded  by 
his  predecessors  to  other  existmg  universities,  and  such  as  he  had  himself 
granted  in  the  previous  year  to  the  recently  founded  University  of 
Montpellier.  In  this  bull  Pope  Nicholas  PV.  grants  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  degrees  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  canonical  and  civil  law,  and  in 
medicine  ;  and  adds  in  the  last  clause  the  following :  "  Any  master  who, 
examined  by  the  bishop  or  vicar,  shall  have  been  approved  of  in  any 
faculty,  except  Theology,  it  shall  be  granted  him  the  privilege  of  teaching 
in  any  part  without  further  examination." 

The  Ghneral  Studies — for  under  this  designation  were  the  studies 
called  in  all  schools,  which  later  on  were  termed  Universities — became 
established  in  1288,  with  the  accord  of  the  king,  D.  Diniz,  and  those 
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illustriotis  prelates  who  assigned  a  portion  of  their  ecclesiastical  rents  for 
the  maintenance  of  masters  and  of  other  expenses.  The  bull,  therefore, 
which  was  given  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  was  issued  simply  to  confirm  this 
creation,  by  conferring  Apostolical  authority,  strengthening  its  work 
with  many  privileges  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  also  by  granting  the 
right  of  conferring  degrees.  The  intervention  of  royal  authority  had 
been  manifestly  powerful  and  probably  primordial. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  I  think  we  may  very  properly  con- 
clude that  the  creation  of  our  University  was  essentially  different  from  the 
motive  which  had  hitherto  influenced  the  formation  of  all  other  Univer- 
sities which,  in  those  days,  were  already  renowned,  such  as  in  France  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  in  Italy  that  of  Bologna.  These,  in  common 
with  other  Universities  which  had  their  beginning  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  constituted  by  the  spontaneous  association  of  masters  and  students, 
and  acquired  reputation,  influence,  and  power,  on  account  of  the  science 
which  they  spread  aroimd,  their  influence  becoming  daily  more  powerful 
and  indispensable,  and  almost  independent  of  the  State. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Oeneral  Studies  of  Lisbon  we  do  not  discover 
any  point  of  similarity  of  this  order.  A  school  is  presented  to  us  con- 
ceived and  created  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  State,  to  which  it 
remains  attached ;  and  to  this  fact  may  perchance  be  attributed  the  little 
vitality  it  manifested  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  Yet  with^ 
Coimbra  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  European  Universities,  and 
certainly  the  oldest  in  the  Iberic  Peninsula,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  though  founded  by  Affonso  the  Wise,  yet  did 
not  obtain  Pontifical  sanction  from  Pope  John  XXII.  until  1334. 

As  may  be  deduced  from  the  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  the  General 
Studies  of  Lisbon  comprised  the  faculties  of  arts,  canonical  and  civil  law, 
and  medicine.  Theology  did  not  enter  within  the  range  of  studies.  The 
Pope  himself  clearly  excluded  this  science,  by  not  permitting  that 
degrees  should  be  conferred  in  this  faculty  which  he  authorised  in  all 
others. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  subject  of  some  surprise  to  behold  excluded  from 
a  University,  where  all  moral  sciences  were  taught,  that  veiy  science 
which  above  all  others  was  considered  the  first  and  most  exalted  one. 
Brandfio  and  Figueiroa  pretend  to  explain  away  this  fact  with  simple 
conjectures.  The  first  presumes  that  the  King  excluded  theology  from 
among  the  General  Studies  to  avoid  that  it  should  be  thought  that  m 
temporal  affairs  his  kingdom  was  subject  to  the  Apostolic  See  ;  and  the 
latter  author,  not  finding  any  just  grounds  for  such  a  conjecture,  under- 
stands the  true  reason  to  be  that  it  was  not  the  custom  in  those  days 
for  theology  to  be  taught  in  Universities,  but  only  in  convents  and  m 
cathedrals. 

The  explanation  offered  by  Brandao  can  in  no  wise  be  accepted, 
because  the  exception  made  in  regard  to  theology  came  from  the  Pope, 
and  not  from  the  King,  as  is  clearly  seen  by  the  bull.  The  proposition 
of  Figueiroa  does  not  satisfy,  because  it  is  incomplete. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Universities  of  Italy,  in  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
Eome,  as  well  as  in  Spain  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  in  many 
others,  it  was  not  until  later  times  that  the  study  of  theology  was  admitted; 
but  in  the  University  of  Paris,  however,  theology  was  taught  from  its 
earliest  foundation,  together  with  philosophy  as  a  preparation  to 
theology ;  and  the  great  splendour  of  the  University  of  Paris  proceeded 
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principally  from  the  merited  renown  which  some  of  her  illustrious  pro- 
fessors of  theology  had  acquired.  The  religious  of  Saint  Dominic  and  of 
Saint  Francis,  attracted  by  the  superiority  of  theological  study  offered 
by  the  Paris  school,  went,  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  respec- 
tive orders,  to  that  University  to  receive  instruction  in  this  science ;  and 
within  a  short  time  they  established  in  their  convents  public  schools  of 
theology  to  rival  those  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Favoured  by  the 
Popes  on  account  of  the  influence  which  these  new  religious  orders 
acquired  with  the  Holy  See,  this  schools  found  powerful  aids. 

When  in  the  year  1229,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  disturbance  which 
took  place  during  the  Camaval  between  the  riotous  students  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  S.  Marcial,  the  University  of  Paris  became 
dispersed,  and  the  students  and  masters  proceeded  to  Orleans  and 
Angers  to  establish  new  schools ;  the  friars  of  St.  Dominic  wisely 
took  advantage  of  this  movement,  and,  authorised  by  the  Bishop  and 
Chancellor  of  Paris,  opened  to  the  public  a  School  of  Theology,  to 
which  they  soon  after  added  another  on  their  own  authority. 

**  Such  wisdom  and  forethought  did  they  employ,"  says  an  historian 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  "  that  they  placed  the  rectorship  of  these 
chairs  with  those  who  could  shed  over  their  schools  the  greatest  renown, 
such  as  BoUand  of  Cremona,  Albert  the  G-reat,  and  Hugh  de  St.  Cher. 
These  illustrious  masters  drew  towards  them  a  vast  number  of  students, 
because  their  schools  were  public  and  open  for  all,  whether  religious  or 
seculars,  who  might  desire  to  profit  from  their  instruction.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  imitated  the  Dominicans,  by  also  erecting  Professorships 
of  Theology.  In  1244  both  these  Orders  obtained  a  bull  from 
Innocent  IV.  authorising  the  University  to  admit  the  Professors  of 
the  Orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  to  academic  degrees." 

If  in  Paris,  where  there  already  existed  so  illustrious  a  Faculty  of 
Theology,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Fathers  effected  such  a  signal 
triumph,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  they  must  have  desired  to  keep 
close  to  other  Universities,  more  particularly  the  ones  newly  established, 
the  privilege  of  teaching  so  comprehensive  a  science  as  that  of  theology. 
As  regards  our  University,  we  might,  perhaps,  urge  that  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.,  having  professed  in  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  might  very 
naturally  be  inclined  to  preserve  to  his  Order  the  prerogative  of  teaching 
Theology. 

This  appears  to  me  sufficient  evidence  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
Theology  did  not  enter  into  the  original  plan  of  General  Studies  in 
Portu^.  It  was,  however,  but  natural  that  the  Universities  should 
strive  to  complete  their  range  of  studies  by  adding  this  Faculty,  and 
this  they  did  in  course  of  time.  In  Portugal,  it  was  not  until  1400  that, 
in  the  reign  of  D.  Jo&o  I.  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  Chair  of  Theology 
in  her  University. 

In  future  letters  I  will  continue  my  sketch  of  the  history  of  our 
ancient  University  of  Coimbra  down  to  the  present  day. 
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Historical  Studies  and  Recrea- 
tions.  By  Shoshee  Chunder  Dutt, 
Bdi  BdhMoor.  In  2  vols.  London : 
Trubner  and  Co.  1879. 

An  interest  attaches  to  these 
volumes  beyond  that  of  their 
subject-matter,  and  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  their  author  does  not 
belong  to  the  western  races,  who, 
in  our  day,  are  presumed  to  mono- 
polise civilisation  and  culture.  The 
author  originally  published  certain 
parts  of  the  work  under  the  English 
nom  de  plume  of  J.  A.  G.  Barton, 
and  other  portions  appeared  in 
part  in  Indian  periodicals  :  he  now 
appears  with  a  large  and  complete 
work,  published  under  his  own 
name. 

The  thousand  pages  which  the 
work  occupies  are  divided  into  five 
great  sections.  First,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  Ancient  World, 
including  China,  India,  Persia, 
Assyria,  Media,  Lydia,  Tartary, 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome;  the 
second  part  reviews  the  Modem 
World,  imder  the  heads  of  Great 
Britain,  British  Dependencies,  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Eussia,  and  other  European  states, 
the  Independent  States  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America ;  the  third 
part  consists  of  a  full  account  of 
the  country  of  Bengal  from  the 
earliest  times  ;  the  fourth  is  de- 
voted to  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
great  wars  of  I^dia  ;  and  the  con- 
cluding section  treats  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Old  World,  read  as  mile- 
stones of  civilisation. 

The  author  brings  to  his  task 
certain  qualifications  for  a  histo- 
rian. He  is  not  writing  to  sup- 
port a  pet  prejudice,  but  takes  a 
wide  and  impartial  view.  "  The 
different  parts  of  the  universe," 
he  urges,  "  are  mutually  and  veiy 
familiarly     connected    with    each 


other.  The  Chinese,  the  Hindus, 
the  Persians,  the  Ajssyrians,  and 
the  Egyptians  did  not  exist  for 
nothing;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  only  carried  to  greater 
perfection  that  knowledge  which 
they  derived  from  their  prede- 
cessors." 

In  reference  to  the  difficulties 
which  surround  fragmentary  primi- 
tive annals,  he  says,  "  absolute 
accuracy  and  completeness  of 
result  cannot  well  be  hoped  for ; " 
but  whereas  he  finds  it  **  the  fashion 
to  assert  that  an  inquiry  where 
everything  is  so  vague  and  doubt- 
ful must  be  utterly  useless,"  he 
urges  that  such  traditions  afford 
room  for  legitimate  and  valuable 
conjectures  and  inferences,  and 
that  the  main  features  of  early 
history  can  be  rendered  clear 
enough  for  useful  purposes  by  a 
little  exertion. 

That  an  inhabitant  of  India 
'  should  not  filially  respond  to  the 
appeals  made  for  Adam  and  Eve 
to  be  recognised  as  his  first  parents 
may  well  be  understood ;  but  Mr. 
Dutt  treats  the  record  with  great 
respect,  so  long  as  it  arrogates  for 
itself  no  more  than  its  true  local 
and  limited  character. 

The  portion  of  the  work  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  ancient  world 
is  rather  a  compact  compilation 
than  a  histoiy  made  alive  with  the 
faculty  of  deep  and  original  insight. 
There  are,  however,  passages  evi- 
dencing real  image-forming  power, 
and  not  without  a  certain  humour. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  his 
view  of  the  English  character. 
Speaking  of  the  great  naval  vic- 
tories of  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  the  gain  of  the  French 
possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  which  made  ample  amends, 
as  matters  stood  at  the  time,  for  the 
loss  of  the  United  States,  he  says : 
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*'  Nor  would  England  be  a  loser  if 
these  again  were  ever  lost.  Her 
greatness  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  which  easily  diverts  its 
activity  from  one  sphere  of  action 
to  another,  and  repairs  loss  in  one 
quarter  by  gain  in  another."  This 
is  very  fair  character-drawing. 

In   spite  of  the  ignorance,  ex- 
travagance, and  red'tapism  which 
have  marked  British  administration 
of  India  in  the   old  days,  which 
seem    to   be  changing  as  the  re- 
sponsibility  becomes   weightier,  it 
is    pleasant  to  be  able  to  agree 
with    Mr.  Dutt's    highly  judici^ 
sxunming  up  of  opinion :  "  Though 
the  rule  of  England  in  India  was 
based  on  force,  which  is  at  all  times 
more  or  less  inexcusable,  it   has, 
nevertheless,  practically  been  very 
kind,  just,  and  beneficent.     Up  to 
this  da^  its  character  is  that  of  pure 
desjpotism,  but  civil,  not  military, 
and  regulated  by  great  wisdom  and 
leniency.   History  gives  no  example 
of  a  conquest  so  completely  turned 
to  the   good    of  the  vanquished. 
What    was    the    country    before, 
under    the     domination     of     the 
Afghans,  Moguls,  and  Mahrattas, 
but  a  theatre  of  perpetual  anarchy 
and  confusion?     What  is  it  now? 
A  mutiny  or  rebellion  has  passed 
over  it.     Did  any  sane  man  in  it 
believe  that  any  native  king  would 
have  governed  it  as  well  as  it  was 
being     governed     by     strangers  ? 
Under  them  the  entire  country  is 
at  peace,  from  one  extremity  of  it 
to  the  other.     With  a  few  isolated 
spots  on  the  frontier  excepted,  this 
has  been  the  case  for  a  long  series 
of  years.     When  was  this  the  case 
before?     The  Suttee,  infanticide, 
and  human  sacrifices  have  ceased. 
Irregular  exactions  have  been  super- 
seded by  a  regular  taxation.     AU 
the  races  in  tiie  land   are  being 
initiated  in  civilisation.     Justice  is 
afforded  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
where  injustice  and  oppression  were 
triumphant  for  ages.   Schools  have 


been  set  up  in  every  nook  and 
comer,  while  three  universities — one 
in  each  presidency — superintend 
the  education  of  the  nigher  classes.*' 
This  seems  a  glowing  picture,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  reality 
of  the  present  has  a  very  decided 
contrast  of  the  past  to  set  it  off. 

For  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
information,  Mr.  Dutt's  work,  in 
its  present  completed  form,  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  library. 

The  Good-natured  Bear,  etc.  By 
E.  Hengist  Home,  Author  of 
"  Orion,"  etc.     Strahan  and  Co. 

This  agreeable  little  volume  con- 
sists of  stories  whose  composition 
belongs  to  very  different  dates. 
On  the  authority  of  Miss  Mitford, 
the  story  of  the  Good-natured 
Bear  might  have  been  found  in  the 
Eoyal  nursenr  at  the  time  when 
their  Boyal  mghnesses  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  children.  But  this 
would  not  take  Mr.  Home  back  to 
his  youthful  period  of  writing,  for 
he  can  remember  the  Princess 
Victoria  being  conducted,  a  simple 
modest  young  virgin,  over  the 
rooms  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  the  day,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent. 

The  Ill-used  Giant,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  a  fairy  drama,  and, 
as  its  title  implies,  severely  handles 
the  morality  of  the  traditional  hero 
of  the  bean-stalk,  was  written  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  Gk)od-natured  Bear  has  a 
German  tinge,  due  to  the  country 
in  which  the  story  was  written. 
A  quaintness  of  this  kind  rather 
adds  than  otherwise  to  a  story  of 
the  hiunorously-impossible  sort, 
for  it  gives  it  just  that  air  of  re- 
moteness, which  is  almost  a  neces- 
sary for  much  making-believe. 

Mr.  Home,  as  a  story- writer,  has 
a  style  of  his  own,  and  produces 
here  and  there  a  good  effect  by  an 
imexpected  turn.  When  the  young 
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bear  is  being  lowered  from  bis 
motber's  back  to  tbe  ground,  pre- 
paratory to  a  walking  lesson,  be 
sajs,  "  I  felt  mj  legs  kick  in  tbe 
air  witb  fear  of  I  did  not  know 
wbat,  till  suddenly  I  felt  four  bard 
tbings,  and  no  motion."  Tbis  is 
innocencj  of  feeling  witb  a 
vengeance.  Tbe  four  bard  tbings 
were  tbe  fixed  eartb  beneatb  tbe 
four  unaccustomed  legs. 

Tbe  present  volume  is  scarcely 
so  suggestively  interesting  as 
"  Tbe  Poor  Artist,"  or,  ratber,  tbe 
introduction  to  it,  entitled,  "  Seven 
Eyesigbts  and  one  Object,"  by 
the  same  autbor,  but  readers  of 
it  will  bave  no  reason  to  complain. 

Slyhoota,  By  Beata  Francis. 
Straban  and  Co.,  London.     1879. 

Tbis  is  another  of  Messrs. 
Strahan's  "  Books  for  tbe  People." 
It  belongs  to  the  "  Young  Folks' 
Section,"  though  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  which  might  qualify  it 
for  the  "  Philosophical "  or  tbe 
"  Social  Eeform  "  sections,  among 
the  divisions  into  which  tbe  series 
is  divided. 

Tbe  author  of  "Fables  and 
Fancies,"  has,  in  these  "  Farmyard 
Chronicles,"  set  lee  animartx  par' 
Icmta  at  work  witb  tbe  same  grace- 
ful fancy  and  in  a  like  form  of 
fable;  while  the  moral  and  tbe 
lesson  is  evident  amidst  all  the 
whimsical  and  witty  mise  en  scene. 
Miss  Tabby,  who  killed  the  wrong 
mouse,  is  a  tale  of  society  as  it 
might  appear  in  Pussydom. 

Slyboots,  which,  as  tbe  longest 
history,  gives  title  to  tbe  volume, 
might  be  an  introduction,  or  a 
sequel,  to  Eeinecke  Fuchs  ;  it  is  tbe 


story  of  a  set  of  manoeuvres,  with 
tbe  excuse  for  the  worthy  father 
that  he  had  a  wife  and  ^^milj  who 
expected  a  great  deal  of  him,  and 
looked  very  black  indeed  when  he 
returned  empty  pawed. 

Tbe  eldest  son  of  this  Fox  hm[j 
remonstrates  —  not  very  unlikd 
some  others — witb  "  tbe  governor" 
— ^**What  we  want  is  tbe  best  of 
everything,  quantity  and  qualify 
you  understand  ;  you  would  like  a 
fine  handsoine  fox  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  your  family,  you  are 
bound  to  provide  me  with  eTeir 
advantage;  a  weasel  or  so  is  all 
very  well  in  it3  way,"  and  so  on. 
The  raid  on  the  ben  roost  is  cs^i- 
tally  told ;  many  besides  youngsters 
¥rill  laugh  very  heartily  over  it 

Tbe  clever  woodcuts,  which  are 
veiT  numerous,  are  an  admirable 
addition  to  the  text,  and  baye  a 
fitting  vivacity  and  vraisemblanoe 
as  its  accompaniment. 

Miss  Francis  has  seized  many 
telling  points.  Towzer's  scheme, 
tbe  mental  condition  of  the  farm- 
yard creatures,  Profes'sor  White- 
foot's  iectme,  little  Tuck,  and  the 
excitement  of  a  new  idea,  are  all 
extremely  piquant ;  wbile  the  traits 
of  animal  life  come  in  with  odd 
effect,  and  give  tbe  zest  of  a  mas- 
querade ;  at  tbe  same  time  thatthey 
are  very  natural,  and  wbat  might 
bave  been  under  somewbat  altered 
conditions  of  existence. 

There  is  ample  amusement  and 
much  instruction.  We  give  the 
volume  the  high  praise  of  saying  it 
deserves  to  be  put  not  far  off 
Andersen  or  Mrs.  Gatty,  but  for 
rather  younger  readers,  as  having 
in  it  a  little  more  of  "  Fun." 


EREATUM  (CITBEENT  UTEBATUBE,  p.  638). 

In  the  notice  of  Ha/marUa  in  the  last  month's  number,  an  error  arose  from  our 
reviewer  having  mistaken  the  annonnoement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Charles  CJowper, 
which  occurred  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  for  that  of  his  brother,  the  Bight  Hon.  W. 
Cowper-Temple,  the  founder  of  the  Bro»£andB  Conferenoee  referred  to,  who,  we  are 

glad  to  say,  is  stiU  living.  , 

**• 
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